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iX)RD    CHANCELLOR'S    SPEECH^ 


IN    THE 


i^ufz  of  lLo^ti0  of  JiTfXmVi 


Monday^  Fibruary  io,  i8bo; 


/i^  OrJ^r  0/  /A(?  J5tfy  3tf//»^  read  jbr  taking  his  Ma^ 
jcftys  Mejfa^e  into  Confideration,  relative  to  the 
propofed  Legislative  Union  between  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland^  and  the  Articles  for  that 

Purpofe. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  arofeand  fpokeas  lot 
lows. 

My  Lords, 

I  RISE  to  call  your  Lordfhips  attention  to  a  fub- 
je6t,  certainly  the  moft  momentous  which  has 
ever  been  fubmitted  for  decifion  to  the  Parliament 
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6f  this  Country ;  a  fubjed  embracing  ibe  vital 
intercfts  of  Ireland,  and  intimately  affcdling  the 
ftreogth  and  profperity  of  the  Britifti  Empire. 
In  this  grave  Aflcmbly,  I  feel  perfedl  confidence,  it 
will  receive  a  calm,  and  patient,  and  difpaffionate 
inveftigaiion.  I  am  fenfible,  neverthelefs,  that 
it  falls  to  my  lot  to  addrefs  your  Lordfhips  under 
great  difadvantages.  The  bed  talents,  the  moft 
enlightened  minds  of  which  the  Britifb  empire 
has  ever  had  to  boaft,  have  been  i^oufed  to  exer- 
tion in  contemplating  an  Incorporation  of  thefe 
kingdoms ;  and  after  the  brilliant  and  ample  diC- 
euffion  which  the  fubjefl  has  received  in  both 
countries,  it  cannot  well  be  expe£led  of  me  to 
throw  new  light  upon  it.  But  when  I  recolleft 
the  criminal  and  unexampled  efforts  which  have 
been  made,  from  the  moment  when  this  meafure 
was  fird  propofed  for  difcuffion,  to  bear  it  down 
by  noife,  and  fadion,  and  intrigue,  if  not  by  re- 
commendations of  op^n  rebellion. — I  fliould  con- 
demn iriyfelf  for  a  grofs  dereli6lion  of  my  duty, 
if  I  were  to  forbear  to  fubmit  it  to  your  Lord- 
Ihips  moft  ferious  confideration,  in  all  its  various 
and  important  views  and  bearings ;  more  efpecial- 
ly  as  I  feel  a  ftrong  con vidiion  indeed,  that  nothing 
but  Union  can  fave  this  kingdom  from  annihila- 
tion, and  eventually  uphold  the  flabillty  of  the 
Biiiilh  Empire. 


Mr 


"         r 

My  opinions  on  this  fubjed  have  not  been  re- 
cently or  lightly  formed;  early  profeflional  ha- 
bits  had  taught  me  to  inveftigate  the  foundation 
of  Irifh  titles^  and    of   neceflity  to  look  back 
into  Irifli  hiflory :  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be 
called  into  z&ive  and  forward    public  fervice^ 
perhaps  during  the  moll  eventful  period  of  it, 
and  from  a  critical  and  attentive  obfervation  of 
what  has  pafled  in  Ireland  for  the  laft  twenty 
years,  I  am  fatisfied  in  my  judgmei>t  and  con- 
fcicnce,  that  the   exiftence  of  her  independent 
Parliament  has  gradually  led  to  her  recent  cotxir 
plicated  and  bitter  calamities,  and  that  it  has  at 
length  become  defperate  and  impraflicable.     I 
did,  more  than  once,  when  I  fat  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  ftate,  without  referve,  that  the  rapid 
growth    of   fadtion,    and    precipitate  folly  and 
paflion  of  men,  who  from  time  to  tinae  were  fut 
fered  to  take  a  commanding  lead  in  the  Councils 
of  that  affembly,  would  inevitably  reduce  us  to 
the  alternative  of  Separation  or  Union.     I  have 
with  as  little  referve  flated  the  fame  opinion  fince 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  this  Houfe, 
and  I  make  no  fcruple  to  avow,  that  in  every 
communication  which  I  have  had  with  the  King's 
minifters  on  Irifli  affairs  for  the  laft  feven  years, 
I  have  uniformly  and  diftimdlly  preffed  upon  them 
the  urgent  neceflity  of  Union,   as  the  laft   re- 
fource    to    preferve  this  Country  to  the  Eritifli 
Crown.     I  preffed  it  without  effeft,  until  Britifti 
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mini&evB  and  the  £riti(h  oatioD  were  roufed  to 
a  feofe  of  the  common  danger,  by  the  late  fan- 
guinary  and  unprovoked  rebellion. 

It  feems  perfedUy  immaterial  now  to  enquire 
'what  was  the  origin  of  that  connexion  which 
has  fubiifted  for  more  than  fix  centuries  between 
this  country  and  England,  whether  it  originated 
in  conqueft,  as  Euglifh  lawyers  and  hiflorians  have 
confidently  advanced,    or,    as   we  affert    with 
equal  con^dence,  ip  a  federal  compad  of  fome 
old  Irifli  chiefe  with  the  Englilh  king.  Of  the 
hiftorical  fedl,  however,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained,  that  before  that  connexion,  Ireland  never 
enjoyed  a  ftate  of  domeflic  fccurity,  or  a  govern- 
ment or   conftitution   capable  of  prote&ing  her 
inhabitants  firom    violation    in  their   perfons  or 
property.     If  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  was    the 
obje£l  of  the  Englifh  king,  his  embarraflmems  on 
the  continent   feem  to  have  difabled  him  firom 
efie£ling  it,    the  firft  Englifli    fettlements  here 
having  been  merely  colonial,  fuch  as  have  fince 
been  made  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
on  th(5  coafts  of  Afia,  Africa  or  America,  dur- 
ing  feyeral  fucceffive  reigns    the  Englifh   colo- 
ny was  left  to  thrive   by  its  own  ftrength  and 
rcfources,  having  received  no  other  reinforcement 
than  the  occafional  arrival  of  new  Britifli  adven- 
turers :   The  confequence  was,  that  for  centuries 
the  Englifh  pale  was  not  pufhed  beyond  its  ori- 
ginal 
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gioai  Kmits.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  confided  of  four  Shires  only ,  and  Mr. 
Allen,  then  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  reported  to  the 
king,  that  his  laws  were  not  obeyed  twenty  miles 
from  the  Capital.  The  common  obfervation  of 
the  country  was,  that  they  who  dwelt  by  weft 
of  the  River  Barrow^  dwelt  by  weft  of  the  law* 

The  early  policy  of  the  Englifh  government 
i^eniinly  was,  to  difcourage  all  connexion  of  the 
colony  with  the  native  Irifh  ;  the  ftatute  of  Kil- 
kenny, enaded   by  the    provincial  aflembly   of 
the  pale  in    the  reign  of  Edward  II L  having 
prohibited  marriage  or  goifipred  with  the  Irifti^* 
17,  or  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Brehon  law, 
by   any  perfon   of  £nglifh    blood,    under    the 
penalties   of    treaibn.    This    ftatute    has    been 
much  extolled  by  Sir  John  Davies,  as  eminently 
qualified  to  reform  the  degenerate  Englifh,  as  he 
calls  them  :  it  feems  difficult,   however,    to  le- 
coDcile  it  to  any  principle  of  ibund    policy ;    it 
was  a  declaration  of  perpetual    war,    not  only 
againft  the    native  Irifti,  butagainft  every  per- 
ibn    of   Englifli    blood,    who  had    fettled  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the^  pale,  and  from  motives 
of  perfonal  intereft  or  convenience,  had  formed 
coDoexions  with  the  natives,  or  adopted  their 
laws  and  cuftoms;  and  it  had  the  full  effedl  which 
might  have  been  expelled,    it  drew  clofer  the 
confederacy  it  was  meant  to  diffolve,  and  im- 
plicated the  colony  of  the  pale  in  ceafelefs  war- 

fare 


fare  and  contention  ^ith  each  other,  and  with 
the  inhabitants  cf  the  adjacent  diftriAs. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Ireland  when  the  attempt 
was  firft  made  to  promulgate  the  Englifh  ftatute 
1  iw  here  ;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  in  the 
complicated    quarrels   and  promifcaous  warfare 
which   had  fubfifted  for  centuries  between  the  na- 
tive Irifh  and  degenerate  Englifh,    and    Englifh 
of  blood  and    Englifh  of  birth  within  the  pale, 
that  the  attempt  proved  altogether  abortive.  The 
taunting  anfwer  of  Maguire  chief  of  Fermanagh,  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  who  applied  to  him  to  receive 
a  Sheriflf  commiffioned  by  Henry  VIII.  fufiiciently 
explains  the  (late  of  the  country,  and  the  author 
rity  of  the  King's  government  in  it. — "  Your  She- 
riff fhall  be  welcome  to  me,  but  if  he  comes,  fend 
me  his  Eric^  (the  price  of  his  head)  that  if  my 
people  flay  him,  I  may  fine  them  accordingly." 

i 

In  the  fame  rcign  a  formal  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Earl  of  Delmond,  for  his  permifGon  that 
the  Englifh  law  fhou Id  be  executed,  and  the  fub- 
iidies  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  the  pale  be 
levied  in   his  country  ;    and  other  chiefs  treated 
for  the  admiilioh  of  the  King's  Judges,  or  arbitra- 
tors as  they  called  tiicm,  on  condition  only  that 
ihcy  fliould  obferve  the  Irifh  law  ;  and  perhaps  if 
ihcle  Judges,  or  any  other  officers  commiffioned  by 
the  Crown,  had  been  authorized  to  a£l  as  arbitra- 
tors 


tors  to  compofe  the  feuds  and  animbfities  of  the 
Iriih  tribes  and  powerful  Lords  of  Engliili  blood, 
the  habitual  aod  licentious  turbulence  of  the  Irifh 
natioo  might  gradually  have  fubiided,  and  acquis 
efced  in  the  eilablifhment  of  a  rational  and  civi- 
lized government ;  but  fatally  at  this  time  a  new 
fchifm  arofe,  which  has  been  the  bane  and  pefti- 
lence  of  Ireland.  It  has  rendered  her  a  blank 
amoDgft  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  will  I  fear 
long  continue  to  retard  her  progrefs  in  the  civiliz- 
ed world. 

In  every  other  nation  of  Europe  where  the  re- 
fonned  religion  is  eftabliOied^  it  has  been  the  re- 
fult  ofenquury  and  convi£lion.— -It  has  kept  pace 
with  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  human  mind, 
revolting  from  the  impofitions  which  had  been 
pra^ifed  upon  it  for  ages,  fhook  off  the  yoke  of 
bigotry  and  fuperftition ;  but  Ireland,  cut  off  from 
all  commimication  with  the  civilized  world,  and 
enveloped  in  dark  and  impenetrable  ignorance, 
coDtmued    blindly   devoted  to  the  fuperflitious 
errors  of  the  Popifli  faith,  funk  as  fhc  was  below 
the  reach    of    curiofity  or    fpeculation,  it  was 
equally  hopelefs  and  impolitic  to  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple at  once  to  abjure  the  religion  of  their  ancedors, 
and  tofubfcribe  to  new  doflrines  which  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  underllanding.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  no  attempt  was  made   to  force  the 
tcfonned  liturgy  upon  them  j  he  was  fatisfied  with 
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a  lilent  acquiefcecce  in  his  claim  of  fupremac^/ 
but  on  his  death  this  fyftem  of  moderatioQ  was 
dePerted ;  orders  were  iffued  by  the  Regency  for 
enfbrciDg  the  ufe  of  the  Eoglifh  Kturgy,  and  ftrip^ 
ping  the  churches  of  their  old  ornaments  in  every 
diilriifi  in  which  the  £ngli(h  power  was  acknow- 
ledged. In  the  fucceediQg  reign  the  tables  were 
rcverfed : — the  Proteftant  Churches  were  flmt  ;- 
the  Popifh  liturgy  and  old  enfignsof  fuperftition 
were  reftored  ;  and  a  Bull  of  Pope  Patil  the  IV. 
for  remiflion  of  pad  herefies,  and  receiving  the 
penitent  Irifh  into  the  bofom  of  the  holy  church, 
was  accepted  by  both  Houfes  of  the  Colonial  Par- 
liament, kneeling  devoutly  on  their  knees,  and 
enadled  and  confirmed  by  ftatute.  This  extraor- 
dinary inftrument,  with  the  detail  of  its  legifla- 
tivc  confecration,  remains  at  this  hour  on  youi^ 
ftatute  book.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  new 
reverfe  took  place,  without  regard  to  the  Bull  of 
Paul,  received  and  confirmed  by  the  Irifti  Statute, 
the  Popilh  churches  were  again  ft  ripped  of  their 
ornaments;  the  reformed  liturgy  was  again  en- 
forced ;  and  the  Englilh  a6l  of  uniformity  was  en- 
afted  by  the  colonial  parliament ;  and  what  feems 
to  be  a  folecifm  in  the  hiftory  of  legiflation,  in  the 
body  of  this  aft,  by  which  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh 
liturgy,  and  a  ftrift  conformity  to  it,  are  enjoined 
under  fcvere  penalties,  a  claufe  is  introduced,  re- 
citing, that  Englifh  minifters  cannot  be  found  to 
ferve  m  Irifti  churches  ;  that  the  Irifli  people  did 
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odt  Qoderftaod  the  EoglUh  langiu^ge^  that  the 
church  fervice  catoot  be  celebrated  in  Iriih,  2i 
well  for  difficulty  to  get  it  printed^  as  chat  few  ih 
the  whole  realoor  cao  read*  Aod  what  is  the  re- 
medy ?  —If  the  Miniiier  of  the  Gofpel  cannot  fpeak 
Eoglifl),  be  may  cel^rate  the  church  fervice  m 
tbe  LaiiQ  tongue  j — a  laoguage  certainly  as  unin- 
telligible  to  his  coogregatioD  as  the  Eogliih  tongue ; 
aod  probably  not  very  familiar  to  the  Minifter 
thus  authorifed  to  ufe  it. 

It  (eems  difficult  to  coiiceive  any  more  unjuft  of 
impolitic  a  A  of  gcpvemmefit;  than  an  attempt  thus 
to  force  new  modes  of  religious  faith  and  wor(hip» 
bj  feverc  |>eDalties  upon  a  rude  and  fuperftitious 
tsA  unlettered  people,  perfecution  or  attempts  to 
force  confcience  will  never  produce  convi£lioD.-^ 
They  are  calculated  only  to  make  hypocrites  or 
iBartyrs ;  smd  accordingly  the  violence  committed 
by  tbe  regency  of  Ed  ward  j  and  continued  by  Eliza- 
beth, to  force  tbe  reformed  religion  in  Ireiand, 
had  Qo  other  efied  than  to  foment  a  general  difaf-< 
fedion  to  the  Englifh  government ;  a  difaffedlion 
fo  general  as  to  induce  Philip  the  II.  of  Spain  to 
attempt  partial  defcentsx>n  the  fouthern  coafts  of 
this  ifland,  preparatory  to  his  meditated  attack 
apon  England.'^-Elizabeth  quickly  faw  her  danger, 
aod  that  it  waa  neceflary  withc>ut  delay  to  fecure 
the  poiTefiioil  of  Ireland  j  (he  fent  over  a  power- 
ful and  well  appointed  atmy,  and  after  a  difficult 
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dnd  bloody  war  of  feven  yearsi  eflfeSed  the  com- 
jilete  reduftion  of  the  ifland,  which  to  the  period 
of  this  tirft  conqueft,  had  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  licentious  and  independent  tribes,  under 
the  rule  of  the  antient  chiefs  of  the  country,  and 
powerful  Lords  of  Englifti  blood,  who  had  ob- 
rained  profufe  territorial  grants  from  the  crown. 
She  did  not  however  live  to  fee  this  redudlion 
completed  ;  the  capitulation  with  O'Ncale  was 
not  figned  till  fome  time  after  her  death ;  and 
therefore  her  fucceffor  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
fif ft  Englifh  Monarch  who  poffefled  the  complete 
dominion  of  Ireland.  The  acceffioa  of  James  L 
I  confider  as  the  sera  of  connexion  between  the 
fifter  iflands.  Then  for  the  firft  time  v^as  the  fpirit 
6f  refiftancc  to  the  Englifti  power  broken  down, 
and  the  Englifti  laws,  univerfally  acknowledged. 
Sir  John  Davies,  in  the  quaint  pedantry  of  his  day, 
defcribes  Juftice,  the  fword  having  cleared  her 
way,  as  taking  the  whole  country  in  her  progrefs 
as  Virgo  moves  in  the  2^iack,  pieceded  by 
Leo. 

The  firft  objed  of  the  King  feems  to  have  been, 
to  eftablifti  the  reformation,  but  in  purfuing  it,- 
unfortunately  he  adopted  the  fame  courfe  by  which 
his  predeceffors  had  been  miflcd;  but  his  njeafures 
were  attended  with  much  more  ferious  and  exten- 
five  confequences ;  their  orders  for  religious  refor- 
mation had  extended  only  to  the  churches  and 

diftrias 
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dtftri^  wjthio  the  pale  ;  but  the  orders  fent  hy 
tbe  Couocil  of  James  I.  extended  to  the  whole 
iiland.  The  proviocc  of  Ulfter  had  been  the 
priocipal  theatre  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  ha^ 
been  coofifcated  and  feized  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  The  old  proprietors  who  had  led  the  re- 
volt were  expelled,  and  replaced  hy  a  new  fet  of 
adventurers  from  England  and  Scotland  ;  all  Pro- 
tenants,  who  with  a  new  religion,  brought  over 
with  them  a  new  Iburce  of  contention  with  the  in- 

•  •  •  . 

habitants. 

One  of  the  modem  arts  of  civil  war  in  Ireland 
has  been,  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  James  L 
as  having  fapped  the  liberties,  and  fubverted  the 
Parliamentary  conftitution  of  Ireland ;    and  this 
revolutionary  text  from  the  moment  it  was  giveq 
out  has  been  enlarged  upon  with  equal  ailiduity 
and  fuccefe,   by  every  avowed  r^bel  and  equivo- 
cal loyalift  in  the  kingdom.     But  what  is  the 
faft  which  (lands  recorded  and  authenticated  be- 
yond doubt  or  controverfy  ?    That  Ireland  before 
theaccefllon  of  James  I.  never  had  any  thing  like  a 
regular  government  or  Parliamentary  conftitution. 
Iq  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  defcendants  of 
thefirft  Englifti  fettlers  had  a  provincial  affembly 
which  was  called  the  Parliament  of  the  pale ;  the 
fame  fort  of  affembly  was  ocAfionally  fummoned 
during    feveral    fucceffive  reigns,    and  any  man 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  ftatute  book 

will 
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will  fixid  that  the  prificipal  bufinefs  of  them  all 
was  to  pafs  ordinances  of  outlawry  againft  the 
native  Irifti,  and  inhabitants  of  Englifh  blood 
connefled  with  them.  But  fuch  was  the  contempt 
in  which  thefe  aflemblies  were  held,  that  even 
the  colonifts  of  the  pale  ccxifidered  ii  an  infult  to 
be  fummoned  to  attend  them.  The  Earl  of  Def- 
mond  claimed  it  as  the  right  or  privilege  of  the 
JLords  of  Englifti  bloody  not  to  attend  thefe  affem- 
blies,  or  to  come  into  any  walled  town  but  at  their 
will  and  plcafure.  Jn  the  province  of  Connaught 
there  is  not  the  trac?  of  a  claim  or  any  exercife  of 
any  Parliamentary  franchlfe  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
tlizabeth.  In  Ulfter  none  till  the  reign  of  James 
I.  Some  few  of  the  fea  ports  in  Munfter  had 
Been  occafionally  fummoned  to  fend  deputies  to 
the  colonial  Parliament,  but  fuch  was  the  ftate  of 
the  country,  that  they  could  not  make  their  way 
to  the  pale,  infomuch  that  in  the  33d  Ifenry 
VIII.  it  was  fpund  neceffary  to  repeal  an  ordinance 
by  which  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  colonial 
Parliament  was  reftrided  to  Dublin  or  Drogheda* 
The  caufe  afligned  in  the  a<^  of  repeal  is,  that  by 
leafon  of  th^  diftance  of  obedient  Shires  and  Bo- 
rough towns,  and  the  perilous  paffage'by  the 
way  from  the  King's  rebels,  thefe  deputies  could 
hot  attend.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  James  t. 
did  fap  the  liberties  of  the  Irifh  nation  to  mur- 
der obnozbus  deputies  on  their  paifage  to  attend 
Parliament,    It  is  equally  true  that  modem  alfer- 

tors 


ton  of  Irifli  <Hgcuty  and  Jndepebdeoce  h^e  molt 
iaodably  exerted  them&lv^s  t43  revive  thefe  fam^ 
liberties  on  a  Iblid  acd  peFoianeot  baiis>    and  that 
the  fovereign  Irifh  people  have  been  always  exr 
tremely  lenacieus  pf  them,  aa  eflco^ial  to  their 
pbyiical  cooiequence.    The  crime  for  which  the 
meaiory  of  James  I.  has  h^n  oalumiuated  ia,  that 
be  laid  the  fouodation  of  a  regular  goveroraenfc 
io  Ireland,  ^nd(^  the  exifting  eft;ibli(hmeDt8  ia 
church  and  ftate.     At  his  acceffion  there  were 
fcarcely  any  proteftants  amongft  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Englifh  blood — amongft  the  native  Irifti  nooe~ 
For  the  laft  twenty  years  therefore  of  Elizabeth, 
file  could  not  venture  to  call  the  colonial  Parlia^ 
mem.     The  diftinftion  of  Engliftry  and  Iriftiry 
had  been  nearly  effaced  in  her  time,  and  was  fuc*- 
ceeded  by  a  new  fchifm  of  proteftant  and  papift, 
bat  from  the  firft  introdudlion  of  bis  proteftant 
colony  by  James  I.    the  old  diftinAions  of  native 
Irifti  and  degenerate  Englifh,  and  Englifti  of  blood 
and  Englifh  of  birth,  were  loft  and  •  forgotten ; 
all  rallied  to  the  banner  of  the  popifh  faith,  and 
looked  upon  the  new  proteftant  fettlers  as   the 
common  a^reffor  and  enemy  ;  and  it  is  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  from  that  day  all  have  dung  to 
the  popifh  religion  as  a  common  bond  of  union, 
and  an  hereditary  pledge  of  animofity  to  Britifh 
feulcrs  and  the  Britifh  nation. — What  alternative 
ihea  remained  to  the  King  for  retaining  this  coun- 
try under  the   dominion  of  his  crown  ?    In  the 

i 
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modern  revolutionaiy  pbrafe,  the  phyficai  con- 
icquence    of  the    couotry    was   arrayed  agaioft 
ihe  £ugli(h  colony  and  the  ^nglifh  government. 
He  was  therefore    driven    to    the   ncceflity  of 
treating  the  old  inhabitants  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  governing  their  Country  as  an  Englifh  Pro- 
viQcCy  or  of  fortifying  his  Proteftant  colony  by 
an  veiling  them  exclufively  with  the  artificial  power 
of  a  Icparate  government,  v/hich  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  felf  intereft,  and  felf-prelervation,  they 
were  bound  to  adminifter  in  concert  with  Eng- 
land.   The  Executive  departments  were  under 
ihe  immediate  controul  of  the  ordinary    royal 
prerogative:  but  it  was  vain  to  hope  that   he 
could  retain  pofTeflion  of  Ireland  under  a  feparate 
government,  unlefs  a  majority  of  the  Irifti  Parlia- 
ment flood  well  affe£ied  to  the  Englilh  Crown, 
aad    Englifti    nation ;    apd  to  obtain    that  ma- 
jority, he  reforted  to  the  exercife  of  a  prero- 
gative which  has  always  belonged  to    the  En- 
glilh   Crown,     by  erefting    new    counties  and 
incorporating  feme  of  the  principal  towns,  oc- 
cupied by  the  new  fettlers,  giving  them  tlie  fran- 
chife  of  fending  Reprefcntatives  to  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament :    And   I    repeat,  without  incurring  the 
hazard  of  contradivflion,  that  Ireland  never  had 
any  affcmbly  which  could  be  called  a  Parliament 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  Legiflative  affem- 
blics  before  his  acccflion,  were  compofed  only  of 
the  few  i^rfons  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
attend  rom  obedient    Ihires  and  towns  within 

the 


iht  pale,  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  and  frortf 
a  few  fcattered  £ngli(h  fettlements  on  the  coafls 
of  Munfter  :  and  with  all  the  exertioDS  made  in 
fappoit  of  the  proteftant  colony,  the  majority 
in  its  favour  at  the  firft  meeting,  was  little  more 
than  Twenty.  And  it  would  feem  that  the  debates 
of  that  day  partook  pretty  largely  of  modern 
^iraleoce,  for  a  icuffle  took  place  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  might  have  ended  in  blood- 
fhed,  if  the  precaution  had  not  been  taken  to  dif- 
arm  the  combatants  before  they  were  fufiered  to 
iHeet  in  Parliament. 

The  fteady  government  of  Strafford  kept  down 

thcfe  animofities,  which  had  continued  with  un« 

abated  rancour  until  his  time.    But  at  his  removal 

the  old  inhabitants,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 

Deis  and  diftra&ion  of  the  Englifli  government, 

broke  out  into  open  hoftility  and  rebellion.     The 

flame  had  long  been  fmothered,  and  at  length 

burft  forth  with  a  terrible  explofion.     The  native 

Irifli  began  the  mfurreftion  :  but  were  foon  joined 

by  the  Englifh  colony,  and  Lords  of  Englifh 

blood,  with  few  exceptions ;  and  after  a  fierce 

and  bloody  conteft  of  eleven  years,  in  which  the 

face  of  the  whole  ifland  was  defolated,  and  its 

population  nfearly  extinguiihed  by  war,  peftilencc, 

and  famine,    the  infurgents  were  fubdued,  and 

fuffcrcd  all  the  calamities  which  could  be  inflifled 

00  the  vanquilhed  party,  in  a  long  conteftcd  civil 

war ; 
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war ;  this  was  a  civil  war  of  extermination.—^ 
The  rebellion  of  1798  UoUld  have  been  a  wat 
of  externiiaatton,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Aroug  and  merciful  iuterpofition  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  I  could  wi(h  that  the  befotted  rebels 
of  this  day,  who  have  been  faved  from  cxtermi* 
nation  by  a  Brliifti  Monarch,  would  look  batk  M 
the  bleflings  of  republican  liberty,  dealt  out  to' 
their  anceftors  by  the  iifurper  Cromwell. 

His  fir  ft  a£l  was  to  colledt  all  th6  native  Iri(h 
who  had  furvived  the  general  defolation^  and  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  to  tranfplant  them 
into  the  province  of  Connaughti  which  hAd 
been  completely  depopulated,  and  laid  wafte  inr* 
the  progrefa  of  the  rebellion.  They  were  or- 
dered to  retire  there  by  a  certain  day,  and  for- 
bidden to  repafs  the  river  Sfaai^oA  on  pain  of 
death,  and  this  fentence  of  deportation  was  ri^ 
gidly  enforced  until  the  Reftoration.  Their  an-- 
cient  poffcilions  were  feieed  and  given  up  to  the' 
conquerors,  as  were  the  pofleffiotis  of  every  lAoir 
who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  rebellioilr,  or  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  King,  after  the  murder  of. 
Charles  I.  And  this  whole  fund  was  diftribtited 
aniongU  the  oHicers  and  foldiers  of  Gromweirs. 
army,  in  faiisfidion  of  the  arrears  df  their  pay, 
and  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money  to  de- 
fVay  the  expciires  of  the  war.  And  thus  a  new 
(iilony  of  new  Settlers,  compofedof  all  theva^ 
\u\n\  l«\Ms  which  then  infcftcd  England,  Indepen- 
dents, 


itnxi,  Anabaptifts;  Seceders,  Brownifts;  SbclniarKj 
HillenariaDs,  and  Difleaters  of  evtry  defcriptioQ^ 
maoy  of  them  iofeded  with  tbe  leaven  of  demo^ 
cracy,  poured  into  Ireland,  and  were  put  into 
po&fSon  of  the  antientinheriunce  of  its  inhabi- 
uots :  And  I  fpeak  with  great  perfonal  refpeA 
cS  the  men,  when  I  ftate  that  a  very  confider'* 
able  p^  rtion  of  the  opulence  and  power  of  the 
kiogdooi  of  Ireland,  centers  at  this  day  in  the 
dcfcendants  of  this  motley  colIeAion  of  Engliih 
adventurers. 

It  feems  evident  from  the  whole  ten6r  of  tfad 
declaration  made  by  Charles  11.  at  his  reftoration/ 
that  a  private  ftipnlation    had    been    made  by 
MoQck,  in  favour  of  Cromweirs  foldiers  and  ad^^ 
TCDturers,  who  had  been  put  into  poffeflion  of  the 
coofifcated  lands  in  Irdand ;  and  it  would  have 
been  an  Si6t  of  grofs  injiiftice  on  the  part  of  the 
kiog,  to  have  overlooked  their  interefts.    The  ci- 
vil war  of  1 64 1,  was  a  rebellion  againft  the  Grown 
of  England,     and    the    complete  redu£lion    of 
the   Irifti   rebels  by  Cromwell,   redounded    e& 
fentially  to  the  advantage  of  the  Britifh  empire* 
Bat  admitting  the  principle  in  its  fulleft  extent, 
it  is  impoi&ble  to  defend  the  A6Xs  of  Settlement 
aod  Explanation^  by  which  it  was  carried  into 
effcdl ;  and  I  could  wifti  that  modern  affertors  of 
Irilh  dignity  and  independence  would  take  the 
trouble  to  read  and  under  (land  them. 

D  The 
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The  A£l  of  Settlement  prafeffes  to  have  for  its 
pbjea  the  execution  of  his  Majefty's  gracious  de- 
claration for  the  fcttlement  of  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  fatisfadion  of  the  feveral  intercfts  of 
adventurers,  foldicrs,  and  other  his  fubjeds 
there,  and  after  reciting  the  rebellion,  the  enor- 
mities committed  iii  the  progrefs  of  it,  and  the 
final  redu^ion  of  the  rebels  by  the  king's  £nglifh 
and  Pfoteftant  fubjefts,  by  a  general  fweeping 
claufe  veils  in  the  king,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
all  eftates  real  and  perfonal  of  every  kind  whatlb-^ 
ever  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  which  at  any 
time  from  the  2iil  of  0£lober  164 1,  werefeized 
or  fequeftered  into  the  hands,  or  to  the  ufe  of 
Charles  I.  or  the  then  king,  or  otherwife  difpofed 
of,  fet  out  or  fet  apart  by  reafon,  or  on  account  of 
the  rebellion,  or  which  were  allotted,  affignedy 
or  diftributed  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  for  ad- 
ventures, arrears,  reprifals,  or  otherwife,  of 
whereof  any  foldier,  adventurer,  or  other  per- 
fon were  in  pofieffion  for  or  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  :  And  having  thus,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
veiled  three  fourths  of  the  lands  and  perfonal  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  of  this  iiland  in  the  king, 
commiffioners  are  appointed  with  full  and  exdu- 
five  authority,  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims 
upon  the  general  fund,  whether  of  officers  and 
loldiers  for  arrears  of  pay,  of  adventurers 
•ivhb  had  advanced  money  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  or  of  innocent  papifts,  as  they  are  called.  In 

other 
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otiyr  words,  of  the  old  lohabitaDts  of  the  ifland^ 
who  had  been  difpoffeffed  by  Cromwell,  not  for 
having  takea  a  part  in  the  rebellioo  againil  the 
Eoglifli  crown,  but  for  tbeir  attachmeot  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Charles  II.     But  with   refpeft  to  this 
clais  of  fufferers,  who  might  naturally  have  ex- 
peded  a  pre&rence  of  claim^  a  claufe  is  intro- 
duced, by  which  they  ace  poftponed  after  a  decree 
of  innocence  by  the  CommifConers,  until  previous 
leprifal  (hall  be  made  to  CromwelPs  foldiers  and 
adventurers,  who  had  obtained  pofleflion  of  their 
inheritance.     I  will  not  detain  the  Houfe  with  a 
minnte  detail  of  the  provifions  of  this  a£l,  thus 
ptfied  for  the  fertlement  of  Ireland  ;  but  I  wifh 
gentlemen,  who  call  themfelves  the  dignified  and 
JDdependent  Irifh  nation,  to  know,  that  feven  mil-r 
lions  eight  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land  were  fet 
OQtimder  the  authority  of  this  a£l,  to  a  motley  crew 
of  Englifh  adventurers,  civil  and  military,  nearly 
to  die  total  exclnfion  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  ;  many  of  whom  who  were  innocent  of  the 
rebellion,  loft  their  inheritance,  as  well  for  the 
difficnlties  impofed  upon  them  by  the  court  of 
claims,  in  the  proofs  required  of  their  innocence, 
as  from  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  reprifal  to 
Eoglifh  adventurers,   arifing  principally   from  a 
profble  grant  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  Duke  of 
York ;  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  having  made 
this  fettlement  of  the  ifland  in  effeft  on  themfelves, 
granted  an  hereditary  revenue  to  the  Crown,  as  an 

indemnity 
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indemnity  for  the  forfeitures  thus  relinquifhcd  by 
Charles  II.  • 

After  the  expulfion  of  James  from  the  throne  of 
England,  the  old  inhabitants  made  a  final  effort 
for   recovery  of  their  ancient   power,  in  which 
they  were  once  more  defeated  by  an  Englifli  army, 
and  the  flender  relicjues  of  Irifh  pofleffions  became 
the  fubjeiloffrefh  confifcation.     From  the  report 
made  by  the    Commiffioners  appointed  by  the 
Parliament  of  England  in   1698,  it  appears,  that 
the  Irifli  fnbjefts  outlawed  for  the  rebellion  of 

1688,  amounted  to  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 

• • 

and  feventy-cight ;  and  that  their  Irifh  pofleffions, 
fo  far  as  could  be  computed,  were  of  thp  value  an-  . 
nually  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fir 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds,  comprifing  one 
million  (ixty  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  acres.     This  fund  was  fold  under  the  authority 
of  an  Englifti  a6l  of  parliament,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  incurred  by  England  in  reducing  the  rebels 
of  1688,  and  the  fale  introduced  into  Ireland^  ^r 
new  fet  of  adventurers. 

It  is  a  fubjeft  of   curious  and  important  {pe- 
culation to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of  Ireland 
incurred  in  the  laft  century.     The  fuperficial  con- 
tents of  the  ifland  are  calculated  at  eleven  millions, 
and  forty-two  thoufand  fix  hundred  andeightjrr 

twa 
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two  acres.    Let  us  now  examine  the  ftatc  of  for- 

jtitures : 
Confifcated  in  the  rcign  of  Jaiffcs  I. 

ibe  whole  of    the  province  of  Ulfter 
containing.  Acres         -  -  2,836,837 

Set  out  by  the  court  of  claims  at  the 
ReftoratioD,    Acres  -  7,800,000 

Jforfciturcsof  1688,  Acres        *        1,060,792 


Total,  I  r,697,629 


Bo  that  the  whole  of  your  ifland  has  been  con* 
Seated,  with  the  exception  of  the  eftates  of  five 
or  fix  old  familiels  of  Englifir  blood,  fome  of  whom 
iad  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL ; 
but  recovered  their   poffeflions  before  Tyrone'-s 
Rebellion,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  the 
pillage  of  the  Englifh  Republic  ioflifted  by  Crom- 
well ;  and  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  ifland 
has  been  confifcated  twice  or  perhaps  thrice  in  the 
courfe  of  a  century.     The  fituation  therefore  of  the 
Irifh  nation  at  the  Revolution  ftknds  unparalleled 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  inhabited  world.     If  the  wars 
of  England  carried  on  here,  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  had  been  waged  againfl:  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  inhabitants  would  have  retained  their  poflef- 
jions  under  the  eftabliflied  law  of  civilized  nations; 
and  their  country  have  been  annexed  as  a  province 
to  the  Britifh  empire.     But  the  continued  and  per- 
Tc vcring  rcfiftance  of  Ireland  to  the  Britifh  crown 

during 
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during  the  whole  of  the  laft  century,  was  mere 
rebellion,  and  the  niiniicipal  law  of  England  at- 
tached upon  the^rime.    What  then  was  the  litua- 
tion  of  Ireland  at  the  Revolution,  and  what  is  it  at 
this  day  ?     The  whole  power  and  property  of  the 
country  has  been  conferred  by  fucceflive  Monarchs 
of  England  upon  an  Englilh  colony,  compofed  of 
three  fets  of   Englifli  adventurers,   who  pouredt 
into  this  country  at  the  termination  of  three  fuc- 
ceflive rebellions. — Confifcatioo  is  their  common 
title ;  and  from  their  firft  fettlcment  they  have 
been  hemmed  in  on  every  fide  by  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  iflaud,  brooding  over  jthcir  difcontents 
in  fullen  indignation.     It  is  painful  to  me  to  go  in- 
to this  detail,  but  we  have  been  for  twenty  year* 
in  a  fever  of  intoxication,  and  mud  be  fluimed 
into  fobriety. 

What  then  was  the  fecurity  of  the  Eaglifti  fettlers 
for  their  phyfical  exigence  at  the  Revolution  ;  and 
what  is  the  fecurity  of  their  defendants  at  this 
day  ? — The  powerful  and  commanding  prote£^ion 
of  Great  Britain.  If  by  any  fatality  it  fails,  you 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland;  and  I  fhould  have  hoped,  that  the  fample^ 
of  mercy  exhibited  by  them  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
late  rebellion,  would  have  taught  the  gentlemen 
Avho  call  themfelves  the  Irifti  nation,  to  refleft 
with  fober  attention  on  the  dangers  which  fur- 
round  ihcra.    Their  anceftors  were  fenfible  of  it 


u  became  {bem ; — they  faw  the  feeds  of  difunioD 
ntbe  coDoexion  which  then  fubfifled  between 
this  cotmtry  and  Great  Britain ;  ftrong.fymptoma 
of  political  "warfare  had  appeared  fo  early  as  1698, 
when  beads  of  a  bill  were  tranfmitted  hence 
tnidcr  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  re-enafling  an 
iogliih  ad  of  Parliament,  made  to  bind  Ireland^ 

The  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons  took  np  the 

gnmtlet  with  a  high  hand^  a  committee  was  ap« 

pobted  to  examine  Mr.  N4€iyDeux's  book,  and 

to  refx>rt  fucfa  paflages  in  it  as  they  fhould  find  de^ 

DyiBg  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 

aiib  what  proceedings  have  been  in  Ireland,  that 

toigbt  occafion  the  faid  pamphlets     On  the  27fA 

of  Jtme  i698>  the  committee  reported  the  oboox- 

ioDspaflages,  and  that  on  inquiry  into  the  proceed^" 

kgs  in  Ireland  which  might  occafion  the  pampb- 

kt,  they  £nd  in  a  bill  tranlmitted  under  the  great 

feal  of  Ireland,  during  the  late  Parliament  there^ 

entitled  a  bill  for  the  better  fecurity  of  her  Ma- 

jefiy's  perfon  ajod  government,  that  the  whole  of 

an  z&  pafled  in  England  for  abrogating  the  oath  of 

Supremacy  iq  Ireland,  and  appointing  other  oaths 

bre-ena£Wd  with  feme  alterations,  and  that  in  the 

fame  bill  the  crowrn  of  Ireland  is  ililed  the  impe-. 

rial  crown    of  I*eland.r— Upon  this  report,   the 

Houie  relblved  oaemine  contradicente,  "  that  the 

hook  publiflied  by  Mr.  Molyneux>  was  of  dange- 

icms  tendency  to  the  crown  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  King  tna 
Parliament  of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom  and 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  fubordinatiou  and  de- 
pendence that  Ireland  hath  and  ought  to  have  upoff 
England,  as  being  united  and  annexed  to  the  im- 
perial Crown  pf  England.  They  refolved  alfo  that 
the  bill  lately  iranlmitted  from  Ireland  whereby 
an  aft  of  Parliament  made  in  England  exprefsly 
io  bind  Ireland  is  pretended  to  be  re-enaSed,  had 
given  occafion  and  encouragement  to  forming  and 
publifhing  the  dangerous. pofit ions  contained  in  the 
laid  book.    The  Houfe  in  a  body  prefented  an  ad- 
drels  to  the  King,  enlarging  in  terms  of  great  m- 
dignation  on  the  book  and  its  pernicious  aflertion^j 
and  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  proceeding! 
of  the  Irifti  Parliament ;    befeeching  his  Majefty 
to  exeit  his  royal  prudence  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  into  example,  and  to  take  all  neceflary  car< 
that  the  laws  which  dired  and  reilrain  the  Parlia* 
ment  of  Ireland  in  their  a£iings  be  not  evaded 
and  concluding  with  an  aifurance  of  their  read] 
concurrence  and  aiiiftance  in  a  parliamentary  way 
to  prefcfve  arid  maintain  the  dependence  and  fub 
ordination  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  crown  o 
England.     The  King  anfwers,  "  that  he  will  tak 
care  that  what  is  complained  of  (hall  be  preventer 
and  redrefled,    as  the  Commons  defire.''    Thu 
-were  the  Parliament^  of  the  two  countries  at  iflii 
fo  early  as  the  loih  of  King  William.     But  th 
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ti^lifh  colony,  however  fore  thcjr  mighth^ve  ftft 
Boder  the  fharp  rebuke  of  t^il*  countrymen^  were 
too  fcnfible  of  the  dangers  by  wh}ch  they  were 
furroanded,    and  their  imbecility   to  encountet 
them^  to  pu(h  this  political  quarrel  to  a  breach 
With  the  Eoglifh  Parliament ;  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  the    2nd  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Hdofe  of  Lords  having  taken  into  ferious  confide^ 
ration  the  ftate  of  this  nation,  did  on  the  25th  Oo 
tobcr  1 703,  refolve,  *  that  it  was  their  opinion, 
opon  due  confideration  of  the  prelent  conftitutioa 
ti  this  kingdom,  that  fuch  an  humble  leprefenta- 
lioD  be  made  to  the  Queen,  of  the  ftate  and  con* 
dition  thereof,  as  may  beft  incline  her  Majefty 
bj^fucb  proper  mean^  as  to  her  Majefty  fhould 
fecm  fit,  to  promote  fuch  an  union  with  England, 
is  may  qualify  the  ftates  of  this  kingdom,    to  be 
repiefented  there. 

In  1707,  the  Honfe  of  Lords  again  took  up  the 
fame  iubjeA,  and  in  their  addrefs  of  congratu** 
ItuoQ  to  the  Queen  chi  the  Scotch  Union,  f  be-» 
feech  her  Majefty  to  go  on,  and  extend  her  fa- 
vour to  all  her  fubjedls,  tijl  none  are  excluded 
from fo  great  a  blefftngy  but  fuch  as  by  their  own 
fiowaidnefs  or  difafiedion  to  the  public  good, 
bar  themfelves  from  the  general  advantages  of 
Her  Majefty's  reign;  and  cxprefs  their  hope  that 
Her  Majefty^s    goodnefs  and  wifdom  will  con- 

E  quer. 

*  Journals  of  Lordi  vol  2,  p*  29.    f  Ibid.  p.  161. 


<I«cr  even  thofe,  and  make  them  fenfible  of  thesf 
true  mtereft.    lo  the  fame  year  the  Gommooi^ 
addrefled  the  Queea  to  the  fame  cffeA,  and  from 
ibe  coldoefs  with  which  (he  aofwers  the  addrefles 
of  both  Houfes  on  this  fubjefi,  it  is  plain  that 
her  minifters  would    not    liften  to  the    propo- 
fiiton   of  an  Union  with   Ireland ;  and  in  find- 
ing   a  fubflitute    for    xt»    there  was   a  race  of 
impolicy    between    the   countries.    The    Parli- 
ament of   England    feem   to    have    confidered 
the  permanent  debility  of  Ireland,  as  their  beft 
Security  for  her  connexion  with  the  Briiifh  crOwn^ 
and  the  Iriih  Parliament  to  have  refted  the  ie- 
curity  of  the  colony,  upon  mainuiuing  a  perpe^' 
tual  and    impaflable  barrier  againft  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.    The  executive  gp- 
veroment  was  committed  nominally  to  a  Vice- 
roy^ bat  eflentially  to  Lords  Jnfticcs,  feleded  from 
the  principal  State  Officers  of  the  country,  who 
ti'ere  entniftcd  with  the   condud  of  what  was 
called  the  King^s  bufinefs,  bat  might  with  m^e 
ptipriety  have  been  called  tlK  bufinels  of  the 
Lords  Jaftices.    The  Viceroy  caode  to  Ireland 
fer  a  few  months  only  in  two  years,  aind  returned 
u)  England  perfeAly  fatisfied  with  his  miflioa, 
iF  he  did'  not   leave  the  concerns  of  the  £n« 
glifh  government  worfe  than  he  found  them :  and 
the  Lords  Juftices  in  his  abfencc  were  entrufted 
implicitly   with  the  means  of  confolidating  an 
aFiftocrairc  influence,  which  made  them  the  ne- 
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dpftiy '  iflftrnments  of  the  finglifh  governtBeQ^ 
After  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapellt,  the  trade 
of  this  coQDtry  had  fb  iQcreafed, .  that  the  be* 
reditary  reycnue  was  amply  fofficietit  fix  every 
poblic  iervioe,  ^nd   a  coafiderable    furplus    i3^* 
naioed  in  tbe  Exchequer,  after  defiraying  every 
durge  upoQ  }t,   fo  that  ia  tSe&  the  <nrown  wsis 
littk,  if  at  all  dependent  oq  ParliameDt  for  fup- 
pott;  and  it  is   difficult    to  fay  how  long  thia 
oligarchy   might  have  kejx  its  groum),    }f  the 
tmrigoes  of  an  aiqbitioua  pcclefiaftic,  th^  ^t  the 
head  of  the  Irifh  church,  had  not  Isdd  the  foon- 
dttioD  of  party  he^t  aod  animofities,  which  have 
loDg  difturbed  and  degraded  our  Parlia^eptary 
proceedings.    The  great  trial  of  ftrength  betwfc^a 
the  Primate  9X^  the  then  Speaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  was  made  in  1753,  when  a  bill 
was  propofed   for  applying  the  furplus  then  in 
the  exchequer  to  pay  a  public  debt  which  had 
been  Ibme  time  before  eon traAed.    The  courtiers 
of  that  day,  ranged  under  the  ecclefiaftical  ban*- 
ner,  contended  that  this  furplus  belooged  to  the 
Crown,  and  therefore,  that  the  King's  previous 
aflcnt  to  its  application,  ought  to  be  iignified  be- 
fore the  Commons  could  appropriate  it.     The  pa- 
triots, ranged  under  the  Speaker's  banner,  infixed 
that    no    fuch    aflent    i^as    necelTary,  and  beat 
their    p  iliiical  adverfaries  by  a  fmall  majority^ 
Eeads  of  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  paffed  the 
Commons    wiihout  taking  notice  of  the  J  "v-  *.^ 
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previous  aflent  to  it.    They  were  rejeAcd  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  furplus  was  applied  by  the  roy- 
al authority,  without  the  intervention  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  Commons  took  efiectualcare  that  the 
queAion  fliould  not   occur  a   fecond  time,    by 
appropriating  every  future    furplus  to  their  pri- 
vate ufe,  under   the  fpecious.  pretence  of  local 
public  improvements,  W  ind-mills  and  Water-mills, 
and  Canals,  and  Bridges,  and  Spinning  Jennies, 
were  provided  at  the  public  eirpence,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary patrons  of  thefe  great  national  objeds, 
cnt rutted  with  full  difcretionary  powers  over  the 
money  granted  to  complete  them.     From  this 
fyftem  of  local  improvement,  a  double  advan- 
tage arofe  to  the  Irifti  ariftocracy,  it  kept  their  fol- 
lowers fteady  in  the  ranks,  and  by  reducing  th^ 
Crown  to  the  ncceffity  of   calling  for  fupplics, 
*iade  the  political  fervices  of  the  leaders  neccffary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  King's  Government,  but 
the  precedent  was  fatal,  and  a  fyftem  has  gradu. 
ally  been  built  upon  it,  which  would  beat  down 
the  moft  powerful  nation  of  the  earth.  The  go- 
Tern  ment  of  England  at  Ipngth  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  def^Ss  and  dangers  of  it ;    they  fhook  the 
power  of  the  ariftocracy,    but  were  unable  to 
break  it  dow0vand  fubftituted  a  much  moreferious 
evil,  by  giving  birth  to  a  race  of  political  adventur- 
er^ pofieifed  of  an  inexhauftible  ftock  of  noife  and 
indecorum,  always  at  the  difpofal  of  tfa^  beft  an4 
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faigheft  bidder.    StilU  however,  political  fermenr 
led  to  no  ferious  cooflidl  till  the  period  of  the 
American  war,  when  we  thought  fit  to  avail  our- 
lelves  of  the  hour  of  common  danger  aod  calamity, 
to  preis  the  claims  of  Ireland  in  terms  of  marked 
ho&ility  to  the  Britifh  nation.      The  imbecility 
of  Lord  Buckinghamfhire's  government  had  ar- 
nyed  the  volunteer  army,  and  the  addrefs  to  hit 
Majcfty,  voted  in    1779  by  the  Commons,  de- 
maodbg  a  free  trade  as  the  right  of  Ireland,  was 
followed  iollantly  by  a  refolution  of  thanks  to 
that  army  for  their  array.     On  the  old  Irifh  vo- 
laoteers  I  defire  to  be  underftood  not  to  convey 
any  thing  like  a  cenfurc.     Their  condu£l  will  re- 
main a  problfsm  in  hiftory ;  for  without  the  (hadow 
of  military  controul,  to  their  immortal  honour  it  is 
known,  that  from  their  firft  levy,  till  they  dit 
banded  themfelves,   no  adl  of  violence  or  out* 
rage  was  charged  againft  them;  and  they  certaiuly 
did  on  every  occafion  where  their  fervices  were 
required,  exert  themfelves  with  efiedl  to  maintain 
the  internal  peace  of  the  country.     The  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  were  all  in  their  ranks,  and  maintained  Li 

a  decided  influence  upon  them.  But  I  (hall  never 
ceafe  to  think  that  the  appeals  made  to  that  army 
hy  ibe  angry  politicians  of  that  day  were  danger- 
0U8  and  ill-judged  in  the  extreme  ;  and  that  they 
cftablifhcd  a  precedent  for  rebellion,  which  has 
<i-ce  been  followed  up  with  full  fuccefs.  • 
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The  conceflion  of  a  free  trade  was  Succeeded 
by  the  demand  of  a  free  coDftitqtioD ;  and  tbe 
EngliQi  colony  was  taught  in  an  evil  hour,  to  fepa- 
rate  itfelf  from  the  Englifti  nation.  Inflammatory 
appeals  to  the  volunteer  army,  which  was  hek} 
up  as  the  armffl  qtiajefty  of  the  people,  were  made 
from  day  to  day  from  t]ie  deciiiQps  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  public  priats  teemed  with  refolations  and 
^ddrefles,  of  menacing  viQlence  in  tbe  name  of 
diflerem  armed  bodies,  dating  their  determination 
Xo  aflift  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Ireland 
tQ  the  lad  drop  of  their  blood.  The  Duke  olT 
i'ortland  took  upon  him  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  the  midft  of  this  outcry,  very  naturally  under 
an  impreffion,  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  rebel* 
lion ;  in  which  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  wafc 
deceived.  I  can  afiert  with  perjb£i  confidence, 
that  no  Gentleman  of  Ireland  would  at  that  day 
have  drawn  his  fword  againft  Great  BrkM^f  >i^d 
it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  the  King's  ferranis,  in 
whom  his  reprefeotative  repofed  n  confidence^ 
tlilly  to  have  explained  thia  to  hiai. 

It  is  the  fa(hion  now  to  afTert,  that  what  paJTed  at 
iliat  peiiod  was  acknowledged  in  both  countries 
lo  be  a  final  adjufimeni  of  all  political  claims 
aud  controverfics  betwccu  them,  and  a  full 
iccurity  for  their  comflitutional  connexion.  If  it 
he  a  tmal  adjuftment  of  political  controverfy,  and  4 
I'jll  fccurity  for  their  connexion,  it  was  achieved 
vvitha  rapidity  unexampled,  and  by  means  the  moft 
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ktraerdmaty  wbkh  hdve  ever  attended  in  kd^' 
jbftmem  of  any  kind  between  two  iodependenf 
countries;  The  hiftory  of  this  adjuftment  lateljf 
giTcn  in  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  wbo^is  ftjled 
the  Father  of  it,  h 


**  That  it  emanated  from  the  armed  con* 
'*  vention  aiTembledat  Dungdlnnon,  was  ap^ 
^'  ptdyed  a^  ttounty  laeetinga  of  the  people 
^  arxncd  and  uiwtttircd,  and  Was  fan<9ionecJ 
^' and  tcgifteied  f>y  the  Irifh  Parliarncnt/^ 

Ifthb  hiftbry  of  cmr  boafted*  conftitufibii  ber 
well  foDnded,  I  have  no  Icruple  to  declare,  tha^ 
wc  Cannot  too  ftjon  get  rid  of  it ;  we  may  very 
}Nrobab)y,  if  this  be  true,  hav6  a  new  al'med  con- 
vcnrion,  aflembled  at  Wexford  or  at  Naas,  and  a 
new  ccnfiitutiooal  emanation  fiom  it,  of  a  govern- 
ment compofed  of  a  dire£^ofy  and  two  councils,  of 
of  a  confulate  and  tribunate  and  confervative  fe- 
natc ;  \*hich  I  doubt  not  fome  future  Houfe  of 
Commons  may  fan£^ion  and  regifler  in  either  form. 
But  what  is  the  true  hiftory  of  this  final  adjuft- 
ment ? — The  Duke  of  Portland  arrived  at  the  feat 

a 

of  his  government  in  the  evening  of  the  14th 
of  April  1782,  during  a  recefs  of  Parliament. 
On  the  i6ih  Parliament  met,  and  a  meffage 
was  fcnt  down  to  both  Houfes,  iu   the   Kitig'^ 
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i^ame,  to  know  the  grounds  of  difcontent   wad 
jealoufy  which  then  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  re«t 
commendiog  to  Parliament  to  take  them  into  coo- 
^deration.    In  anfwer  to  this  melTage,  anaddrefs 
was  moved  in  the  Commons,  by  a  very  pefpefiable 
country  gentleman,  fuch  as  became  a  fober  and 
rational  man, — '*  That  in  obedience  to  his  Ma-> 
jefty's  mod  gracious  recommendation,  the  Com- 
mons would  without  delay  take  into  their  confi- 
deration  the  difcontents  and  jealoufieir  which  hav^ 
arifen  in  this  kingdom,  the  caufes  whereof  they 
would  inveiligate  with  all  convenient  difpatch, 
and  humbly  fubmit  to  his  Majefty's  royal  juf- 
tice  and  wifdom.'^    But  the  ardour  of  a  popular 
llatefman  could  not  brook  the  difgrace  of  reflec- 
'  lion,  and  an  amendment  to  the  addreis  was  moved 
and  voted  by    the  Commons  in  the  fpace    of 
one  half  hour,''COntaiuing  the  whole  of  this  final 
adjuftment    on  the  part  of  Ireland.    No   man 
of  common  fenfe  will  believe  that  the    King's 
miniders  in  Great    Britain    or   Ireland,    could 
have  been  fuch  dupes  and  drivellers  as  to  reft 
the  future  connexion  of  the  two  Countries  upon 
fuch  a  proceeding*    But  this  no  longer  remains  a 
queftion  of  inference  or  opinion  ;  the  official  cor- 
refpondence  of  the  Duke  of   Portland,  lard  be- 
fore the  Britifli  Houfe  of  Commons  in  thelaft 
felHon  of   Parliament,  clears  up  the  point  moft 
completely.     Our  addrefs  was  voted  on  the  i6tb 
of  April — and  on  the  6th  of  May  following  the 
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Duke  of  Porthod  writes  to  Lord  Shelburoe, 
''  recommeodiog  to  the  Britifti  cabinet  conceflioa 
'^  of  all  the  points  demanded  by  the  Irifli  addref- 
*'  fes,"'  but  "  dating  his  perfedl  confidence  in  the 
*^  readioefs  of  the  Iriih  Parliament  toco-operate  in 
"  the  rooftefiedual  meafures  either  with  the  King's 
"  cooBdential  fervants,  or  by  commiffioDers  to  be 
*'  appobted,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Chief 
"  Governor ;  p  fettle  the  precife  limits  of  the 
^  independence  which  is  required,  the  coniidera- 
''  tioD  which  (hould  be  given  for  the  proteAion 
''  expelled,  and  the  proportion  which  it  would  be 
"  proper  for  them  to  contribute  towards  the  gene- 
"  ral  fupport  of  the  empire ;  in  putfuance  of  the 
"'  declaration  contained  in  the  concluding  para- 
**  graph  of  their  own  addrefs ;  the  regulation  of 
**  die  trade  would  make  a  very  neceflary  article 
"  of  the  treaty/'  This  communication  was  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  before  the  claims  of  Ire- 
laod  were  brought  intodifcuffion  in  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament, and  plainly  on  the  faith  of  this  reprefen- 
ution  made  to  the  Britiih  cabinet,  of  the  readi- 
oefs on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  fettle  every  queflion 
of  imperial  policy  or  regulation  which  might 
thereafter  arife,  the  fubjeft  of  our  claims  were 
brought  on  in  the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  on  the 
17th  of  May,  refolutions  of  both  Houfes  were 
agreed  10,  firft,  "  That  the  aa  of  6  George  L 
fi)r  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency  of  the  king- 
dom of  Irclajxd  upon  the  Crowp  of  Great  Britain 
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ought  to  be  repealed/*  And  fecondly,  "  That  it 
is  indirpenfable  to  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  the 
Icingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  the 
connexion  between  them  Ihould  be  eftablifhed  by 
mutual  confenton  a  folid  and  permanent  bafi«  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe,  both  Houfes  addrefs  his  Majcfty 
to  defire  that  he  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  take 
fuch  raeafures  as  his  Majcfty  (hould  in  his  royal 
wifdom  think  moft  conducive  to  the  eftablifbing 
by  mutual  confent,  the  connexion  between  this 
kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  upon  a  folid 
and  permanent  bafis." 

The  only  afl  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament  in  compliance  with  our  addrefs, 
was  the    repeal  of   the  Statute  of  6  George  I, 
every  other  article  of  Irifh  grievance  arofe  from 
Irifti  Statutes,  and  therefore  if  the  two^Houfes  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament  could  have  fuppofed  that 
the  repeal  of  thefe  Statutes  alone  were  toconftitutc 
a  £nal  adjuflment,  or  eftablifh  any  thing'  in  the 
ftiape  of  fecurity  for  the  connexion  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  they  would  have  flopped  at  their 
rcfolutions  for  a  repeal  of  the  aft  of  George  ;  but 
in  conformity  with  the  reprcfentations  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  they  goon  and  addrefs  his  Majefly. 
For  w^hat  ? — To  take  fuch  meafures  as  to  his  royal 
wifdom  (hall  feem  meet,  and  may  be  moft  con- 
ducive to  eftablifh  by  mutual  confent  the  connexi- 
on between  the  two  kingdoms  upon  a  folid  and 
permanent  bafis.    That  is,  ^^  that  the  king  would 
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bepleafed  either  hy   communications  made  to 
his  coofideatial  fervants,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  orbycommif- 
fiooers,  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  between  his  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  fettle  the  precife 
liinitsof  the  independence  requiredjithe  coofidera- 
lion  to  be  given  for    the  prote6)ion  expeded, 
and  the  propoitioQ  which  it  would  be  proper  for 
Ireland  to  contribute  towards  the  general  fupport  of 
the  empire:  in  purfnance  of  the  declaration  con- 
tained in  xht  concluding  paragraph  pf  their  own 
addrcfc  " — A  treaty  which  the  Duke  of  Portland 
iUted  as  eflential  to  a  final  adjuftment,  and  in  it- 
fclf  fo  evidently  neceffary  to  eftablifti  peace  and 
coooezion  between  the  two  countries,  that  he  had 
ptrfed  confidence  in  the  readinefs  of  the  Irifh 
ptrliament  to  enter  upon  and  conclude  it  on  fair 
and  honourable  terms ;  a  treaty  held  out  to  the 
Briufh  cabinet,  as  an  inducement  for  conceffion 
of  all  the  points  demanded  by  the  Irifh  addrefles : 
And  it  is  clear  and  plain  that  fome  members  of  the 
BritiQi  cabinet  did,  without  delay,  apply  them- 
felves  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  fuch  a  treaty.     For 
in  the  feme  correfpondence,  we  find  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  2oth  of  May  1782,  by  the  Duke  of 

Portland  to  Mr.  — ,  in  anfwcr  to  a  dif- 

pitch  received  from  him—"  I  fhould  be  very  glad 
'*  to  hear  that  Lord  Charlemont  was  iacliued  to 
accede  to  any  part,  or  even  to  the  idea  of  fuch  a 
pUu  as  you  have  communicated  to  me ;  I  flionld 
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*'  think  it  a  material  ftcp  to  that  fiiuation  in  which 
"  it  is  the  clear  intereft  of  both  kingdoms  to  be 
'^  placed,  being  convinced  that  M'hat  is  moft  like 
union    is    the    moft    probable    bond  of  ccHi- 
"  nexion  to  reftbre  and  perpetuate  the  harmooy 
and  profpcrity  of  the  two  countries,"     Another 
member  of  the  cabinet,  whofe  title  to  the  repu- 
tation of  genuine  Englifh  whiggifm  noman  will  d^ 
ny,  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  writes  at  the 
fame    time    to    the  fame  tfk6k.     His  letter  is 
dated  the  asth  of   May — "The  efleatial  points 
on   the  part    of    Ireland    now    acceded    tOi 
will,  1  truft,  eftablifh  a  perfe6t  cordiality  be* 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  as  there  cannot 
now  exift    any  ground  of  contcft  or  jealoufy 
between  them  on  matters  of  right,  the  only 
obje£l  left  for  both  will  be  how  finally  to  arrange^ 
fettle,    and    adjuft  all  matters,    whereby  the 
union  of  power,    flrength,    and    mutual  and 
"  reciprocal  advantage  will  be  beft  permanently 
"  fixed. — I  obfervc  in  Lord  Shelburne's  letter  to 
"  your  Grace  of  the  i8th  of  May,  he  Hates  more 
"  reluflance  to  the  idea  of  commiflioners  than  I 
"  fhould  judge  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  his 
"  Majefty's  fervants  ;  the  meafure  may  be  doubt* 
*'  ful ;  but  if  approved  by  the  leading  gentlemen 
'*  of  Ireland,  might  be  produflive  of  much  good." 
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Here  then  is  damniDg   proof,  of   the      falfc- 
bood  and  folly  of  the  alfertioo,  that  the  tranf- 
aflioos  which  palTed  in   17*^2,  were  confidered  as 
final  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.^— It  is 
plain  that  they  were  looked  upon  by  all  parties  as 
leadmgonly  to  a  future  treaty  for  confolidating 
the  ftrength,  and  eftabliihing  the  connexion  of 
both  countries  on  a  broad  and  permanent  bafis; 
add  CO  honeft  and  fenfible  Irifhnian  could  hav« 
looked  to  the  conceflions  then  made  by  Great 
Britain,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  than  the 
advatitage  which  Ireland  derived  from  them  in 
eotbling  her  to  treat  on  equal  terms ; — and  it  was 
not  until  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  every  reafou 
to  believe  that  fuch  treaty  was  in  a  fair  train  of 
fettlement,  that  he  announced  the  proceedings  of 
the  Britiih  parliament  in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne. 
This  was  done  on  the  27th  of  May — and  oiji 
the  6th  of    June,  the  Duke  of  Portland  writes 
to  Lord  Shelbume:— "  I  have  the  bed   reafon  to 
hope  that  I  fhall  foon  be  enabled  to  tranfmit  to 
you  the  fketch  or  outlines  of  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  adopted  by  the  legiflatures  of  tht 
refpeftive  kingdoms,  by  which  the  fuperintend- 
iog  power  and   fupremacy  of  Great  Britain  ill 
"  all  matters  of  ftate  and  general  commerce,  will 
"  be  virtually  and  effeftually  acknowledged;  that 
"  a  ftiare  of  the  expence  in  carrying  on  a  dc- 
"feulive  or  ofTenfive  war,  either  in  fupport  of 
"  our  own  dominions,  or  thofe  of  our  allies,  ftiall 
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"  be  borne  by  Ireland  in  proportion  to  the  a£luat 
*'  Hate  of  her  abilities,  and  that   ihe  will  adopt 
"  every  fuch  regulation  as  may  be  judged  necef- 
fary  by  Great  Britain  for  the  better  ordering 
and  lecuring  her  trade  and  commerce  with  fo- 
**  reign  nations,  or  her  own  colonies  and  depen- 
"  dencies,  confideration  bemg  duly  had  to  the 
"  circumHances  of  Ireland. — I  am  flattered  wih 
the  moft  pofitive  affarances  from  — •     —      — 
and  —  of  their  fupport  in  carrying  fuch  a  bill 
through  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  I  think  it 
moft  advifeable  to  bring  it  to  perfe£lion  at  the 
prefent  moment.** — Apd  I  happen  to  know  from 
an  unofficial  quarter,  that  the  Ikelch  of  fuch  an 
a6t  of  parliament  was  then  drawn — I  know  the 
gentleman  who  framed  it,  and  I  know  from  the 
fame  quarter,  that  blank  and  blank,  and  blank 
and  blank  did  unequivocally  fjgnify  their  appro* 
bation  of  it. 
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It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  this  communi- 
cation was  received  with  the  fatisfadion  which  it 
demanded  by  the  £riti(h  cabinet.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  Lord  Shelburne  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land in  apfwer  to  his  laft  difpatch : — "  The  con- 
tents of  your  Grace's  letter  of  the  6th  inft.  are 
too  important  to  hefii^te  about  detaining  the  mef- 
"  fenger,  whilft  I  affure  your  Grace  of  the  fati«- 
"  fiidion  which  I  know  your  letter  will  give  the 

**  King— 
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"King — I  have  lived  in  the  mod  anxious  ex- 
**peflation  of  (brae  fuch  meafureoffeiing  tifclf: 
**  nothing  prevented  my  preffing  it  in  this  dif- 
"  patch,  except  having  repeatedly  Dated  the  juft 
"expedationsof  this  country,  I  was  apprehen- 
"five  of  giving  that  the  air  of  demand,  which 
"  woald  be  better  left  to  a  voluntary  fpirit  of 
"jufticc  and  fbrefight.  No  matter  who  has  the 
•*  merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one,  which 
*'can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknowledging, 
"  the  fuperintending  power  and  fupremacy  to  be 
"  where  nature  has  placed  it,  in  precife  and  un- 
*^  ambiguous  terms.  I  am  fure  I  need  not  incul- 
"  cate  to  your  Grace,  the  importance  of  words 
"  in  an  aft  which  nmft  decide  on  the  happinefs 
"of  ages,  particularly  in  what  regards  contii- 
"  bution  and  trade,  fubjefts  mofl  likely  to  come 
"  into  frequent  queflion." 
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This  bright  profpeS  of  peace  and  happinefs 
^^  as,  however,  very  foon  clouded  ;  for  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  the  Duke  of  Portland  writes  to  Lord 
Shclburae : — "  The  difappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation I  fuffcr  by  the  unexpefled  change  in 
thofe  difpofiiions  which  had  authorized  me  to 
"  entertain  the  hopes,  I  had  perhaps  too  fangui- 
nary  expreffed  in  ray  letter  of  the  6th,  mud 
not  prevent  me  from  acquainting  you,  that  for 
the  prefent  thcPe  expe&ations  muft  be  given 
op— I  truft  and  am  inclioed  to  flatter  myfelf 
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"they  aie  only  fufpcndcd,  and  that  they  will  be 
"revived  when  the  temper  of  this  country  has 
"  recovered  its  tone,  and  acquired  that  degree 
"  of  compofure,  which  mud  give  it  the  firmnels 
"  ncccffary  for  effcfiuating  fo  wife  and  faiutary 
"a  incafure.  By  the  accounts  of  the  events  of 
^'  thcfc  three  or  four  days,  and  by  the  timidity 
"  and  icaloufy  of  the  fir  ft  people  in  this  country, 
"  it  is  clear  that  any  injudicious  or  offenfive  uiea* 
"  lure  may  bo  prevented,  but  that  any  attempt  to 
"  conciliate  the  miuds  of  this  nation  to  any  fuch 
"  mcafure  as  I  intimated  the  hope  of,  would  at 
"  this  moment  be  dclufive  and  impoi&ble.'* 

To  us  who  wer^  eye-witnefles  of  the  tranfaAions 
of  that  day,  this  fuddcn  change  of  difpofition  is 
pel  fedly  intelligible.  Mr.  Flood  had  ilarted  hb 
political  curiofity  of  fimple  repeal,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  promifcd  fupport  of  a 
treaty  for  iinal  imperial  adjuflment,  and  this 
fuddcn  change  of  difpofition  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  fo  much  reafon  to  complain,  he  had 
contrived  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  clamour 
againft  his  political  rivals,  and  they  were  alarmed 
left  in  the  difcuflion  of  the  treaty,  he  might  play 
the  game  againft  them^  which  they  played  in  1785 
againfl  the  Irifh  nation  ;  by  miftating  and  milVe- 
prefenting  it,  as  a  furreuder  of  I rifh  dignity  and 
independence,  and  an  infidious  reclamation  by  the 
Britifh  cabinet  of  the  legidative  authority  of  the 

Britifh 


liritilh  Parliament ;  and  thus  were  the  peace  and 
happioels  of  ages,  the  clear  iotcrefls  of  Great 
firiiaio  and  Ireland,  and  their  lading  connexion^ 
Cicrificed  to  the  timidity  and  jealoufy  of  the  pa- 
triot datefmen  of  1782,  or  rather  to  their  corrupt 
love  of  a  flimfy  and  precarious  popularity.  Let 
them  have  grace  now  to  hide  their  heads,  and  not 
to  talk  of  final  adjuftment. 

But  before  t  difmifs  this  adjuftment  of  i782i 
1  ihall  take  leave  to  advert  tb  the  defcription 
given  by  th^  gentleman  who  is  called  the  father 
of  it,  of  the  fpcMifors  of  its  finality;  it  is  con- 
tained in  his  valedidory  addrefs  to  his  conflitu-^ 
CQts  of  the  metropolis  at  the  expiration  of  the 
laft  Parliament.     ^*  The  greater  part  of  the  Irifli 
Boroughs  were  creations  by  the  Houfe  of  Stew- 
art, for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  modelling  and 
fobverting    the    Parliamentary    conftitutign  of 
*'  Ii^land  :  thefe  are  underflated  when  they  are 
^^  called  abufes  in  the  conilitution ;   they  were 
grofs  and  monftrous  violations,     recent    and 
wicked  innovations,   and  fatal   ufurpations  in 
"  the  conflitution,  by  Kings  whofe  family  loft 
*^  their  kingdom  foretimes  lefs  deadly  to  freedom, 
'*  and  who  in  their  Star  chamber  tyranny,  in  their 
**  court  of  high  commifiion,  in  their  Ship  money, 
'*  or  in  their  difpenfing  power,  did  not  commit  an 
^*  aA  fo  diabolical  in  intention,  fo  mortal  in  pria- 
'*  ciplc,  or  fo  radically  fubverfive  of  the  .funda- 
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"  mental  rights  of  the  realm^  as  the  fabricatidtf' 
*'  of  Boroughs ;  which  is  the  fabrication  of  a- 
"  court  Parliament,  and  the  excluiion  of  a  con- 
'*  ftitutional  commons,  and  which  is  a  fubvrrfion 
^^  not  of  the  fundamental  laws  but  of  the  conftitu^ 
**  tionil  law-giver;  you  banifh  that  family  for 
other  aAs,  but  you  retain  that  ad  by  which 
you  have  baniftied  the  commons.  The  birth' 
*^  of  the  Borough  inundation  was  the  deftruflion 
*^  of  liberty  and  property.  James  the  I.  who 
^*  made  that  inundation,  by  that  melins  deftroyed^ 
*'.  the  titles  of  his  Irifh  ftibje^  to  their  lands ;  the 
**  robbery  of  his  liberty  was  followed  by  the 
''  robbery  of  bis  property.  This  King  had  aa 
*'  inilrumeut  more  fubtile  and  more  pliable  thao' 
^^  the  fword,  and  ^aiuft  the  liberty  of  the  fub*- 
jeA  more  cold  and  deadly,  a  court  inftrument, 
that  palls  itfelf  in  the  covering  of  the  conftituti- 
*'  on,  and  in  her  own  colours  and  in  her  name, 
^  plants  the  dagger, — a  Borough  ParliatnenU  This 
^'  fabric  of  Boroughs  like  a  regal  pandemoQUHn, 
^^  conftituies  a  regal  Houfe  c^  Commons.*'  It  isl 
lot  a  little  Angular  that  this  Gentleman  has  ac* 
cepted  a  gift  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  from  this 
lame  regal  pandemonium  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  his  bene&dors  have  merited  one  tenth  of 
his  malediftions,  he  will  have  the  juftice  to  bring! 
back  the  gift,  principal  and  intereft,  into  the  Ex* 
chequer.  I  am  almoft  afhamcd  to  dwell  upon 
this  topic  of  final  adjuflnient,  and  fliall  refer  the 
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tkx&  only  to  the  commeDt  of  one  other  of  the 
parties  to  h.  Mr.  Fox,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Britilh  cabinet  in  1782,  on  the  22nd  of  June 
1785,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  againft  the  commer- 
cial pro^fitions,  he  declares,  that  do  comniet^- 
cial  regnlatioa  had  been  intended  by  the  admidi^ 
firationof  1782,  inpropofinrg  the  ftcond  tefcit^, 
toB  on  the  Irifli  addrefs ;  "  there  were,  he  fakf, 
^  ai  that  time  certainly  fome  regulation6  wantiBg 
**  between  the  twocduntiies,  which  were  toe^xtend 
*^  to  political obje^Sls  alone,  and  not  to  commercial, 
**  ihey  went  to  eftablilh  what  was  much  wanted, 
^  fomething  to  replace  that  power,  which  in  their 
^  Iln]ggles  for  independeoce,  the  Itifh  bad  im- 
^  pnidendy  iniiiled  on  having  aboliftied,  and 
*^  which  be  had  given  up,  in  compliance  -wicb 
**  the  ftrong  current  of  prejudice  of  that  nation, 
"  iho'  with  a  rcludance  which  noibiog  but  irrc- 
"  liilible  neceflity  could  have  overcome ;  tb^ 
^  power  which  he  wifhed  to  have  feen  replaced^ 
"  was  that  which  had  fo  often  bfcen  of  late  under 
"  difcuffion  in  the  Parliament,  and  Which  had 
**  been  varioufly  termed,  fometimes  called  feom^ 
**  mercial,  at  other  times  external,  and  irequent^ 
^  I7  imperial  legiflarion.  That  power  being  pre-> 
"  cipiutely  aboliftied,  fome  fticcedancum  fhonld 
**  be  found  for  it,  for  withont  one  general  fupcrin- 
"  tcndbg  authority,  to  embraee  and  cotnpreJrefdd 
"  the  whole  fyitem  of  the  na  vi^tion  of  the  ertipire, 
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•'  it  mull  ncceffarily  happen  that  much  confufioA 
^*  and  great  inconvenience  will  take  place.** 

But  let  me  admit,  in  contradidipn  to  thefe 
damning  proofs,  that  this  w^s  confidered  by  botb 
countries  as  a  final  adjuftment.  If  pradlice  and 
experience  have  proved  that  it  has  fowed  the  feeds 
of  ceafelefs  contention  and  periodical  rcbeUioD,  is 
there  a  principle  of  found  policy  or  common  fenf^ 
to  preclude  a  reviiion  of  it  ? 

Waving  for  a  moment  the  dignity  and  indc-> 
pendence  of  imperial  Ireland,  let  us  fee  how  her 
government  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  connexion  with 
Great  Britain  muil  be  adminiftered.  We  admit 
the  dependence  of  the  Crown  of  Ireland  upon  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  a  diflinft 
Parliament  in  each  country,  cxercifmg  all  Icgifla- 
tive  functions  without  reftriflion  ;  the  unity  and 
dependence  of  our  executive  is  unqueftioncd^ 
but  all  Legiflative  authority  in  either  country 
is  denied  to  the  other,  not  only  in  mupi- 
cipal  regulations,  but  in  every  branch  of  impe* 
rial  policy,  whether  of  trade  and  navigation, 
of  peace  and  war,  of  revenue,  or  of  the  execu* 
tive  government,  when  it  may  happen  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Regency.  Between  two  countries 
equal  in  power,  fuch  a  connexion  could  not  fub- 
fift  for  one  hour,  and  therefore,  its  exigence  muft 
depend  upon  the  admitted  inferiority  and  mafkec} 
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/bboiidioation  of  one   of  tbem.    Ireland    is  that 

• 

^ferior  country y  and  call  her  conftitution  indc^* 
pendent  or  dignified,  or  by  any  other  high  found* 
iDg  title  in  the  Irifh  Vocabulary,    her^s  muft  be 
a  provincial  government,  and  of  the  ^yorft  de- 
fcription;  a  government  maintained,  not  by  the 
avowed  exercife  of  legitimate  authority,  but  by 
a  permanent  and  commandiog  influence  of  the 
Engliih  executive  in  the  councils  of  Ireland,  as 
a  ncccffaiy  fubftitute  for  it.     In  the  prefent  ftate 
of  connexion  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
there  can  be  no  other  bond  of  their  Union.     If 
there  be  not  an  implicit  concurrence  by  Ireland, 
in  every  imperial  aft  of  the  Crown,  which  has 
the  fanftion  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,    and    in 
every  article  of  Britifh  Legiflation  upon  imperi- 
al fubjeds,  there  is   an  epd  of  your  connexion 
with  the  Britifh  nation ;  add  I  repeat,  that  the  on- 
ly fecuriiy  which  can  by  poffibility  exift  for  this 
national  concurrence,  is  a  permanept  and  com- 
Hianding  influence  of  the  linglifh  executive  or 
rather  of  the  Englifh  cabiriet,  in  the  councils  of 
Ireland.  ^Such    a  connexion  is  formed,  not  for 
tnutual  ftrength  and  fecurity,  but  for  mutual  de- 
bility,— it  is  a  connexion  of  diflinft  minds  and 
diftinft  interefls,   generating  national  difcontcnt 
and  jcaloufy,  and  perpetuating  faflion  and  mif- 
govcrnment  in  the  inferior  country.    The  firft 
obvious  difadvantage  to  Ireland  is,  that  in  cveiy 
(Jcpartraent  of  the  flate,  evpry  other  confidcra- 
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tion  muft  yield  to  raiUanicntary  power;  let  the 
mifconduft  of  any  public  officer  be  what  it  may^ 
if  he  is  fupponed  by  a  powerful  Parliamentary  ia- 
tereft  he  is  too  flrong  for  the  King's  reprefeptativ^ 
A  majority  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britaio^ 
will  defeat  the  mioifler  of  the  day ;  but  a  ma- 
jority in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  againft  tht 
king's  government,  goes  diredly  to  feparate  this 
kingdom  from  the  Biiiifh  crown ;  if  it  continues^ 
icperaiion  or  war  is  the  inevitable  iffue-and  there- 
foi-e  it  is,  that  the  general  executive  of  the  em- 
pire, {o  far  as  is  eflential  to  retain  Ireland  as  a 
member  of  it,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Iriili  parliament :  and  it  is  vain  to  expe£l,  fo  long 
as  man  continues  to  be  a  creature  of  paflion  and 
intercft,  that  he  will  not  avail  himfelf  of  the  cri- 
tical and  difficult  fituation,  in  w-hich  the  executive 
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government  of  this  kingdom  muft  ever  remain, 
under  its  prefent   conftitution,  to  demand  the  fa- 
vours of  the  Crown,  not  as  the  reward  of  loyalty 
and  fervice,  but  as  the  ftipulated  price,  to  be  paid 
in  advance,  for  the  difcharge  of  a  public  duty. — 
Every  unprincipled  and  noify  adventurer  who  caa 
atcheive  the  means  of  putting  himfelf  forward, 
commences  his  political  career  on  an  avowed 
fpeculation     of     profit    and    lofs,    and    if   he 
fails    to  negociate    his  political  job,    will    en- 
deavour to  extort    it  by  faflion    and  fedition, 
and    with  unblufhing  effrontery,    to  fatten    his 
own  corruption  on  the  King's  Minifters. — En- 
gliili  influence  is  '  the  inexhauflible  theme    for 
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{fopular  irritatiob    aod    dHiruft  of  every  f2t^i'' 
oos  aod  difconteDted  Biaa  who  fails  iQ  the  ikugg)« 
to   laake  bimfelf  the    Aecefiaiy    iniWumeDt  oE 
kw — Am  I  then  juflified,  m  fiatiog  that  oor  ppe- 
ieot  connexioQ    with  Great  Brkaio,    is  in    its 
nature  formed  for  mutual  debility ;  ifaac  it  muft 
coDtinue  to  generate  Daiiooal  difcontent  and  }ea- 
loufy,  aod  perpetuate  fa6lion  and  mi%overnn[ieot 
io  Irelaod  i  I  will  now  fiate  with  equal  ccm&dcnce 
dut  our  pcefeot  connexion  is  foro^ed  for  periodical 
kiib  rebeUiooa,  fo  often  as  Great  Britain  is  en- 
gaged io  a  foreign  wac 


II  is  a  fad  of  puUic  Bdoriety  that  on  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Irllb  iodepeudence  in  178?, 
the  firft  flep  taken  by  fome  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cofifider- 
ing  the  Irifli  nation  as  their  poetical  inheritance, 
vas  to  make  it  a  muniment  of  their  title,  by  form* 
bg  a  political  confederacy  offenfive  and  defenfive 
in  both  countries*     The  bafis  of  this  alliance  was, 
mutual  engagement  10  play  tlie  independence  of 
Ireland  againft  their  political  antagonifts  when- 
ever they  happened  to  occupy  the  feat  of.  power; 
^d  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  conduft  of  the  par- 
tics  principally  concerned  up  to  this  hour,  to  fb- 
aent   turbulence    and    faftion  in  Ireland  evca 
u>  open  rebellion,  if  it  fliould  be  found  uecef- 
lary  \o  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  Britifti  ad- 
lainiftration.— In  profccution  of  this  %'ery  laud- 
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aMc  fvllcin,  it  became  an  cffcniial  objeS  of  tt# 
coufcdci  acy  to  guard  againft  any  fettlement  .be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ivhich  might 
cut  otf  the  moll  obvious  fources  of  mutual  jca- 
louiy  and  difcontcnt,  and  the  addrcfs  with  which 
this  was  efltaed  in  1785,  will  remaina  memorable 
example  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  gentlemedy' 
who  had  the  merit  of  baffling  the  commercial 
liealy  of  that  day.     The  principal  articles  of  it 
had  been  firll  propofed  in  the  Iriih  parliamenv 
Aud  font  over  to  Great  Britain  for  the  concntrence 
t)f  the  parliament  of  that  country.    The  &itiibt 
merchants  aud  manufaAurers  inftautly  took  the 
ciIavuK     They  crowded  to  the  bar  of  the  Britifh 
lloulc  of  Commons  with  petitions  againfl   the 
liilh  pio^x>ruionsy  as  calculated  to  transfer  the 
wealth  and  iudulliy  and  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  this  country.     Farliament  however  hacP 
wiiliom  and  firmncfs  to  Miihltar.d  this  ground- 
lofs  clamour,  and   the  propofitions  fent  from  Irc- 
lu;d»  were  in  iubllancc  agreed  to.     One  article  of 
liio  i:YJny  was*  that  the  precarious  grant  to  Irc- 
lawvl  in  1T79>  of  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Eri- 
:»iV*  colonic?  and  pl.u:tations  ihouid  be  confirmed 
ui;d  nude  {x^rpinual.     Aud  iu  the  couvfe  of  debate 
1:    wa^  objCCled^  a:xl    \\i;h   great  reatbo,    that 
liv-and    IxiDg:  an  indcpt^xicii:    kingdom,    there 
w.is  no  focuricy  for  her  adopting  the  regulations 
i;;tJo  L^y  Cicat  Bri:aiu»  of  her  trade  and  navi* 
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jaiion  with  tbefe  fame  colonies  and  plantations. 
To  obviate  this  objeftion  an  article  was  propofed 
by  Great   Britain  for   our  adoption,  ftipulatmg 
that  fo  long  as  Ireland  con^nued  to  trade  with 
the  Briiifli  colonies  and  plantations,  ftie  would 
adopt  the  regulations  of  trade  and  navigation 
impofcd  by  the    Britifh    parliament  on  Biitifh 
fabjeas  in   carrying  on  the.  fame    trade,   and 
that  whenever  Ireland  did  not  cbufe  fo  to  do, 
for  fo  much    the    tieaty  ihould  be    at  an  end 
inftantly  the    members    in    the    Britifti  par- 
liament who  had  theretofore  oppofed  the  treaty  as 
bciog  exclufively  be^cial  to  this  country,  Ihift- 
cd    their  ground,./Tn€y     became    the    loudeft 
champions  of  Irifli   independence,  and  refifted 
ihis  article,  of  which  they  were  in  ^flle£l  the  au- 
thoii,   as  an  infringement  of  our    recently  ac- 
quired  free  conftitution,  and  an  infidious  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  legiflative    fupremacy  of   Great 
Britain. 

.  I  halte  been  informed  from  authority  which  I 
canoot  doubt,  that  this  curiofity  was  flruck  out  by 
a  gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  ability,  a  native  of 
this  country,  who  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
Briiifli  Houfe  of  .Commons ;  and  that  when  he 
firft  dated  it  to  the  party  with  whom  he  adled, 
they  reprobated  the  deception  as  too  grofs  even  for 
lufli  duper}'.  He  told  them,  "  I  know  my  coun- 
trymcn,  and  be  affured  they  will  fwallownhe  bait/' 
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The    event   has    fully  cftablifhed    his    fagacitf 
and   intimate    knowledge  of  bis    countrymeQ ; 
the  Irifh  gudgeon  did  fwallow  the  bait,   plain 
and  palpable  as  it  ^as. — Perifli  the  Empire— live 
the  Couflitution  !  was  the  theme  of  Iriih  dignity 
of  that  day;  a  fpeciesof  furvivorfliipnot  altoge-* 
ther  intelligible  to  a  man  of  plain  underftand- 
ing;  but  the  jargon  was  received  with  general 
^nd  enthufiaftic  acclamation,   as  a  fublime  efiii- 
fion  of  Irifh  eloquence,  and  unanfwerable- proof 
of  Biitifh  duplicity.     Will  any  man  be  found  at 
this  day  to  believe,  that  the  forward  charaders 
in  this  Irifh  farce  were  duped  by  their  Britifh 
connexions  ?     No.     The  folid  interefts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,    and  the  fair  foundation  of 
their  permanent  connexion  were  facrificed  on  the 
altar  of  fadlion  ;  and  in  lefs  than  three  years  from 
the  period  of  boafled  final  adjuftmcnt,  did  impe- 
rial Ireland  come  to  a  breach  with  the  Britifh  na- 
tion on  the  important  imperial  queflion  of  trade 
and  navigation.    Within  the  next  four  years  a  new 
imperial  queflion  arofe,  the  mofl  critical  and  im- 
portant which  could  have  come  into  difcuflion ;  s 
que  ft  ion  of  the  identity  of.  the  executive  power ; 
and  here  again  imperial  Ireland  came  to  a  bread 
with  the  Britifh  nation,  marked  by  virulent  hofti 
lity.     It  had  pleafed  God  to  afflifl  our  good  an< 
beloved  King  with  a  malady,  which  induced  ; 
momentary  difabilityiiji  the  perfonal  exercife  of  hi 
royal  funftions.    The  Parliament  of  Great  Britaic 
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10  wboDi  tbis  great  public  calamity  was  announced 
ilmoftlmmediately  after  it  bad  been  vifited  on  the 
Britiih empire,  proceeded  with  becoming  delibe- 
rtrioQ  to  provide  for  the  exercife  of  the  royal 
fimfiioos,  during  their  Airpenfioo  in  the  perfon  of 
the  Sovereign ;  and  whiift  their  deliberations  de- 
pended, the  Parliament  of  Ireland   met.     I  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, .  and 
fpeak  tiow  from  my  knowledge  of  their  proceed- 
ing.   On  the  5th  of  February,  1789,  this  calamity 
was  aoQounced  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  hy  the 
Marqtiis  of  Buckingham,  in  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne;  and  on  the  next  day  many  voluminous 
documents  explaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  it, 
were  by  his  command  laid  00  the  table  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.     It  was  propofed,  that  an 
iarcnral  of  ten  days  fhoukl  be  allowed  for  cojifide- 
ratioD ;    and  that  the  Houfe  fhould  refolve   iifelf 
into  a  committee  on  the  lothof  February,  to  take 
into  conlideration  the  ftate  of  tlie  nation.     This 
propofition,  however,  was  negatived  by  a  majo- 
rity Dearly  of  fifcy,  and  the  committee   was  or- 
dered to  fit   on  the    nth.      The  documents  on 
which  they  pfofcffed  to  ground  their  delibeiations,- 
were  printed  by  order,  and  were  delivered  to  the 
members ^'et  from  theprefs,  as  they  entered  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  on    the    nth,    the  day  on 
which  the  committee  fat.     I  preffed  in  vain  for 
an  adjournment  even  of  one  day,  that  fonie  ap-  ■ 
pcarance  of  decency  might  be  kept  up  upon  a  fub- 
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jca  lb  fcrious  nud  folcnin  ;  and  being  ovcriulcd, 
I  defired,  that  the  printed  documents  might   be 
read  by  the  clcik  of  the  committee  at  the    tabic. 
This  could  not  be  refufcd,  but  fuch  was  the  noifc 
and  confufion  that  prevailed  when  he  fct  about  to 
road  the  evidence  on  which  the  deliberations  of 
the  Britifli  Parliament  were  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged,  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  the  comniiticcpro- 
cccdcd  to  fettle  this  momentous  qucftion,  without 
a  little  of  evidence  before  them,  on  which  they 
could  be  fuppofed  to  found  a  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding.     Before    their  adjournment,    however, 
they  came    to    two  refulutions:— Firft,  tliat  the 
pcrfonal  excrcife  of  the  royal  authority  was  intcr-» 
rujKed  for  the  prefcnt,  by  his  M«i[je(ly's  indifpoC- 
lion  :    And  fecond,  that  an  humble  addrefs  ftiould 
be  prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  rcqueft  of  him  to  take  upon  himfclf  the 
government  of  this  kingdom,  during  his  Majcfty's 
indifpofition,  under  the  flile  and  title  of  Prince 
Regent  of  Ireland.     The  committee  made  their 
report  the  fame  night ;  and  it  w-as  inftantly  re- 
ceived and  agreed  to.     The  next  day  the  addrcfi 
was  voted  by  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  and  fent 
up  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence ;  and  thus 
within  fix  days  from  the  time  when  this  moft  mo- 
mentous queftion  was  fjril  liibmitted  to  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  did  they  difpofeof  it,  without 
a  femblanee  of  decency  or  deliberation,   and   in 
dircA  violation  of  the  law.     The  addrefs  under- 
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wcntfomc  flight  alteration  in  this  Houfe,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  King's  Reprefcntative  on  the 
iSthof  Febniary  by  both  Houfes,  for  tranfmiffioa 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.   When 
Lord  Buckingham  informed  them,  "  that  under 
thcimprcffions  which  he  felt  of  public  duty,  and 
ofthe  oath  of  office  he  had  taken,  he  v/as  obliged 
to  decline  tranfinittirg  iheir  addrefs  into  Great 
Britam,  not  cnncci\  ii:g  himfclf  warranted  to  lay 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  addrefs'  purporlin if 
toinveft  his  Royal  Highnefs  with  powers  to  tako 
upon  him  the  government  of  this  re?lm,  hc?r.re 
he  fliall  by  law  be  enabled  fo  to  do,"  the  Com- 
mons were  pleafed  to  take  fire  at   this   rcfulal, 
which  they  treated  as  an  iiifult  to  their  digiiity, 
and  prt)ceeded  to  affertit,  by  Iclediing  fcnrverjr 
vorthy  gentlemen  as  parliamentary  coiiimifi:oi:ci  -. 
for prefenting  their  addrcls,   who  oti  their  aniv:;! 
atthecity  of  London,  found  they  were  bcaici.^  rf 
afooVs  raeifage,  and  by  voting  what  they  cnllci!  i 
ccrJurc  on  the  King's  Reprefcritative  ;  bit   \\\vii 
I  ftall    always  confider   as    a   very    honourable 
mark  of  diftincticn  for  not  ficiitking  his  allcci- 
ance,  and  violating  hU  oaih  of  oJicc  in    com. 
plimcnt    to    their     jjaffion  aixl    folly,   they    ix- 
folvcd    "  th.u  in  addrcfling  his  Royal  Ilighnc!'^ 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  this  countrr,  the  Lords  and  Common."? 
of  Ireland  have  cxcrcilcd  an  undoubted  Hght,  and  , 
diftha^gcd  an  indifpcnfable  duty,  to  uhich  they 
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«Bly  are  competent.'-  And  fwther,  that  kis^  £z- 
cellcQcy's  anfwcr  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  is 
ill-advifed,  contains  an  unwarranted  and  unconfti- 
tutional  cenfure  on  Ae  proceedings  of  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  and  attempts  to  qaeflion  the  un- 
doubted rights  and  privileges  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland.  It  fo  happened,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary  received  his  difpatcbes 
in  the  Houfe  of  C!ommons,  during  the  fenfible  and 
temperate  debate  upon  thefe  refolutions  ;  and  the 
King's  convalefcence  was  announced  in  the  Loo- 
don  Gazette,  under  the  authority  of  DoAor  War- 
ren, who  was  not  the  moft  fanguine  of  hisMajefty's 
phyficians,  as  having  taken  place,  on  the  nth  of 
February,  the  day  on  which  the  L:i(h  Houfe  of 
Commons  had  voted  the  fuTpenfion  of  l^s  royal 
funftions ;  and  when  I  (hewed  this  Gazette  to  the 
gentlemen  who  then  compofed  the  Irifh  govern- 
ment, with  a  recommendation  to  them  at  lead  to 
fufpend  the  miflion  of  their  commiffioncrs,  I  have 
a  perfeft  recoUedlion,  that  fome  of  them  accufcd 
me  of  producing  a  forged  Gazette. 

Let  me  a]f>peal  to  every  fober  member  of  the 
community,  whether  this  country  can  ever-  reco- 
ver this  fhock  to  her  fecurity,  under  the  prefent 
form  of  her  connexion.  You  have  here  recorded 
on  the  Journals  of  Parliament  a  broad  precedent 
for  feparation.     Nay,  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Irilh  Parlianient  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  thiog 
of  validity  io  them,  you  were  for  fome  weeks  in  « 
hit  of  aAual  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  I 
can  affcrt  with  perfe£l  confidence,  that  for  fcveral 
weeks  the  authority  of  the  Britifli  crown  was  not 
admovrledged  in  Ireland. 

The  authors  of    this  enormity  affcrt,  in    ex- 
tenuation of  their  conduit,  that  their  choice  fell 
npon  the  fame  pcrfbnage  whom  it  was  known 
the  Britifli  parliament,  would  of  necefSty,  look 
to  in  the  exifling  emergency ;  but  if  Ireland  has 
a  cboice,  the  principle  of  reparation  is  eilablifli- 
ed,  and  the  principle  not  only  (lands  broadly  af- 
fcrted  on  the  Journal  of  Parliament,  but  has  been 
afted  upftn  by  two  branches  of  the  legiflature. — 
If  Ireland  has  a  choice  of  her  Regency  during 
any  fortuitous  incapacity  attached  to  the  Crown* 
that  choice  may  fall  hereafter,  on  a  French  ,  or 
an  Irifli  Conful ;   and  when  we  look  at  the  fur- 
ther extravagancies  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  1789,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impoflible  event. 
The  fupplies  for  that  year  had  been  voted  incom^^ 
mittee  for  the  ordinary  period,  to  the    25th  of 
March  1790 ;  but  before  the  report  of  the  com* 
mittees  of  fupply  and  ways  and  means,  his  Ma- 
jefty*8  recovery  was  announced  ;  the  Mutiny  Bill 
had  alfo  been  agreed  to  in  the  committee  for  the 
ordmarv  term  of  one  vear ;  and  what  was  the  of- 
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up  to    this  Houfe  in  a  future    parliament,    at- 
tended by    a    ftinted    Bill  of    Supply    ai:d    a 
tlinted    Mutiny    Bill  ?     Every  argument   iu  fa- 
vour of  Irifli  dignity  and  independence  which 
prevailed  in  the  appointment  of  an  Irifli  Regency 
in  1789,   will  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  diftinA 
fcttlement  of  the  Irilh  Crown,  and  the  obje£lioft 
of  reparation  will  be  anfwered  by  the  Irifh  fcttle- 
ment of  the  Crown,  upon  the  auguft  and  illuf- 
trious  Houfe  of  the  Britifli  monarch.     If  I  am  told 
that  the  good  feuie  and  difcretion  of  any  futone 
Houfe  of  Commons,  will  afford  full  proteAitMB 
;]gainfl  fuch  an  extravagance,  I  will  anfwer,  toe 
precedent  of  1789  has  taught  me  to  appreciate 
the  fecurity.     I  make  no  fcruple  to  avow,  thai 
when  I  look  back  to  the  events  of  the  laft  tweot]i 
yeai-s,  I  fhould  feel  moft  happy  to  commit  mj 
country  to  the  fober  difcretion  of  the  Britifh  pap 
liament,  even  though  we  had  not  a  finglc  rcpr6 
Tentative  in  it.     Let  the  people  of  Great  BritaiE 
be  taught  to  uiidcrftand  the  folid  interefts  of  Ire 
land,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  not  at 
tend  to  them. 

s- 

It  might  reafonably  have  been  expefled  tfaa 
the  gentlemen  who  took  upon  theni  the  offic 
of  Minifters  of  the  Irifli  people  in  1782,  and  no\ 
affert  the  final  adjuflment  of  conflitutional  quel 
tiont  at  that  period,  w*ould  have  exercifed  thei 
funftions  with  fidelity,  and  definitively  hav 
fettled  the  government  of  the  country  ;  but  on  tt 
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difmiffionof  fome  of  them  fiom  the  King's  fervicc 
aficr  his  Majefty's  recovery,  a  new  confli!utional 
budget  was  produced.     When  the  confideace  of 
the  Crown  was  wiibdrawn  from  thefe  genilemer, 
tlieir  perception  was  fharpened^  and    a  fccond 
cooilitutional  projeA  was  brought  forward,   not 
compofed  of   the  prcfent  effcniials  of    Liberty, 
Rcibrp,  and  Emancipation,  but  what  the  party 
called  the  inleroal  rcfornfi  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
moos,  the  perfiiA  affimilation  of  the  Irifh  to  the 
EoglifliconilitQtioD.  The  means  to  attain  this  de- 
finible  end  were  fpecifically  ftated-^a  limitation  of 
the  pefifion  lift — an  ezchifion  of  peniioners  from 
the  Houfe  of  Commons^-^a  reflriAioo  of  place* 
men  who  fhould  fit  there**a  refponfibility  for  the 
itoeipt  and  iflue  of  the  public  treafure  :  and  the 
better  to  effe£luate  thefe  great  national  objects  a 
Whig  Club  was  aooounced  in  a  manifeflo  iigned 
and  coanterfigned,  charging  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, as  James  I.  has  fmce  been  charged,  \vi  h 
a  deliberate  and  fyftematic  intention  of  fapping 
the  liberties  and   fubverting  the   parliament  of 
Ireland.      All    perfons    of   congenial   chara6^er 
•nd  fer.tiffient  were  invited  to   range  under  the 
Whig    banner,    for  the  eftablifhment  and   pro- 
teAion  of  the  Irifti  conftitution  on  the  model  of 
the  Revolution   of  i6S8;    and  under  this  banner 
vcu  ranged  fuch  a  motley  colleiHon  of  congenial 
charaflers,  as  never  befure  w^erc  aRembled  for 
AtrcfoimatioD  of  the  ftate.     Mr.  Napper  Tandy 
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was  received  by  acclamation,  as  a  ftatefinant 
important  and  illaftrious  to  be  coramilied  to  l 
hazard  of  a  ballot.  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  a 
repaired  to  the  Whig  banner.  Unfortunately  l 
political  career  of  thefe  gentlemen  has  been  ; 
rcfled — Mr.  Tandy's  by  an  attainder  of  fcloi 
and  an  attainder  of  treafon ;  Mr.  Ham 
ton  Rowan's  by  an  attainder  of  treafon;  T 
Whig  Secretary,  if  he  does  not  ftand  in  the  fai 
predicament,  is  now  a  prifoner  at  the  mercy 
the  Crown,  on  his  own  admiflion  of  his  tr 
fons  ;  and  if  I  do  not  miflake,  the  whole  fociety 
Irilh  Whigs  have  been  admitted,  ad  eundem^ 
their  Whig  brethren  of  England.  In  the  fiiry 
political  refentment,  fomc  noblemen  and  gent 
men  of  the  firft  rank  in  this  country,  (looped 
alfociate  with  the  refufe  of  the  community,  n 
whole  principles  they  then  held  in  abhorren 
and  whofe  manners  and  deportment  muft 
ways    have    excited     their    difguft. 

Unfortunately  for  the  caufeof  difcontent,  the  f 
va'-iis  of  the  crown  in  both  countries  outbid  t 
Whigs  of  1789  inconceflion;  a  Place  Bill  an< 
Penfion  Bill  were  agreed  to;  the  office  of  Hi 
Treafurer  was  put  into  conimiflion  ;  and  the  B 
tifli  Parliament  repealed  the  a6t,  by  which  Brit 
ports  were  ftiut  againfl  the  importation  of  artic 
the  growth  or  produce  of  the  Britifh  plantatii 
from  Ireland  ;  and  perhaps  a  frefti  fupply  of  gri< 
ances  might  have  been  wanting  to  meet  thefe  a 
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ttCons,  if  an  improvement  had  not  been  made 

wthc  Whig  inftitmion,  by  au  avowed  Jacobin 

foictv,  who  affnmed  the  title  of  United  Irifhmen'; 

^d  to  this  fociety  we  are  indebted  for  ilie  mo- 

^crn  effcntials  of  Liberty,   Parliamentary  Reform, 

«trd    Catholic    Emancipation  ;    topics    firft    ici- 

^ected  for  rebellion,    and  fmce  warmly  taken  up 

^y  foroc  gentlemen  who  have  contrived  to  iden- 

^'fj'  their  principles  with  the  caufe,   without  ex- 

Poling  their  perfons  to  the  dangers  of  treafon. 

With  rcfpeSto  the  old  code  of  the  Popery  Laws, 
^Herc  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
^^pcaled.      It  was   impoffible  that  any    country 
^c»ld  continue  to  exift  under  ^code,  by  which  a 
■Majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  cutoff  from  the 
•"ights  of  property.     But  in  the  relaxation  of  thefe 
1^  ws  there  was  a  fatal  error.     It  fhould  have  been 
^^ken  up  fyftematically  by  the  minifters   of  the 
^^Town,   and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  every  indivi- 
^  ual  who  chofe  to  take  poffeffion  of  it,  as  an  engine 
^^f  power  or  popularity.  This,  however,  was  done, 
^  Tid  before  the  fubjcft  attrafled  the  notice  of  the 
t^rvams  of  the  crow^n,   the  Popery  Laws  were 
vmcquivocally  repealed  fo  far  as  they  afibdlcd  the 
^  ights  of  property ;  were  relaxed  in  every  claufe 
c^f  intolerance  which  affe6led  the  Popifh  worfhip  ; 
and  the  profeffion  of  the  Uw  was  opened  to  per- 
sons of  rhc  l*opi(h  pcligion  without  qualification  or 
reftriiiiun.     la  1792,  a  giddy  young  man,  now 
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no  luoie,   was  Lionght  over  lieie  from  England 
by  ihe  ( 'aihulic  Coiuiaiitee  as  iheir  avowed  agent ; 
who  iuuncdiaicly  after   his  arrival  coauneuced  a 
warm  canvals  of  the  members  of  boih  Hoofesof 
Pailiaincut  for  the  political  iutereils  of  hi^  clients; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  this  caavafs  I  can  flate  from 
my  Dwn  knowledge  his  great  argument  was,   an 
tiuequiv(Kal  offer  of  the  ferviccs  of  his  clients,  to 
men  whofc  ilations  naturally  gave  them    fome 
weight  in  the  public  councils,  to  eftablifh  their 
political  power  on  a  bafis  not  to  be  fhaken,  if  they 
would  put  themfclves  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
body.     At  the  fame  period  their  ultimatum  iwas 
ilated  by  their  general  Committee,  in  refolotioas 
dated  4ih  February,   n92,  figned  £dward  Byrne, 
and  counterfigncd  Richard  M'Cormick,  Secretary; 
I  will  ftate  them  as  publiftied  by  authority  of  ilie 
Catholic  Committee;  they  are  moil  material  to 
illuftrate    fome  fubfequent   events.—"  Rcfolved, 
that  the  Committee  has  been  informed,  that  re- 
ports have  been  circulated,  that  the  application  of 
the  CaihoUcs  for  relief,  extends  to  total  and  un* 
lifiiited   emancipation.*' — "  That    therefore,    wc 
ilii'ik  it  necclfary  to  declare,  that  the  whole  of  our 
latr  application,   w  heiher  to  his  Majefty^s  Mini- 
ilers,  or  to  men  in  power,  or  to  private  meciibers 
f>f  the  Icgiflature,  neither  did,  nor  does  coauio 
nny  ihiijg  more,  cither  in  fubflance  or  in  principle, 
than  the  fcur  following  objc^s  : 

Flrn. 


Firft.    Admiffion  to  the  profcffion  and  piAftioc 
of  die  law. 

Second.     Capacity  to  fervc  on  county  niKgiH 
tmcies. 

Third.    %A  right  to  be  fuinmotied  and  cd  feme 
€0  gimd  and  petit  jui  ies. 

Fourth.  The  right  of  voting  in  comtTcs  only 
for  ptotcftam  members  of  parliament,  in  ftich  a 
ffiwner  however,  as  that  a  Roman  Catholic  free- 
fcoWet  ihotxld  not  \T)te  unlefs  he  eirha-  rents  or 
wMvites ^  farm  of  trventy  pcmnis  per  annum,  tii 
iftltiion  to  his  forty  fliiffirrgs  freehold,  -or  clfc 
ftttfl  be  m  pofleffioQ  of  a  freehold  of  t  v^-enty  pounds 
tycar. 

Iq  the  feflion  of  that  year  two  petitions  were 
preferred  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Catho- 
lic Committee,  dating  ihefe  as  their  ultimate  claims 
ofrelicf.    The  firft  was  couched  in  terms  of  fo 
much  violence   and  iudecorimi,  that  the  ^.entlc- 
man  who  prefented  it,  afked  as  a  perfonal  favour 
tohimfelf,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
it.    The  fecond  petition  was   drawn  in  tcrins  of 
decency  and  refpeft  ;  but  the  great  parliamciuary 
declaimers  had  not  then   feen  the  new  light  f»f 
emancipation,  and  the  petition  was    rejcdlcd  by 
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the  Commons  on  a  divifion  the  numbers  were  two 
hundred  and  tvvciy-cight  to  twenty-five.  I  have  been 
well  informed,  that  a  propofition  had  been  made 
at  that  time  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  to  the  Whig 
Inflitution,  to  adopt  the  caufe  of  emancipation,  and 
when  he  was  informed  it  could  not  be,  he  declared 
he  would  prefent  his  Whig  uniform  to  the  waiter 
who  Aood  Ix^hind  him,  as  a  perfon  bed  fitted  for 
it.  In  the  next  year,  at  the  opening  of  the  feffion, 
a  recommendation  w^as  made  to  b6th  Houfes  of 
Parliament    from    the  throne,    in  his  Majefty's 
name,  to  take  into  confideration  the  fituation  of 
his  Catholic  fubjeds— and  a  Bill  was  brought  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
Secretary,  by  which  every  privilege  claimed  for 
the  Catholics  by  their  committee,  as  containing 
in  fubflance  or  principle  their  ultimate  objeds, 
was  granted  to  them ;   the  franchife  of  vatingat 
eledions  w^as  conferred  without  reftiidlion,  and 
in  addition,  ihey  were  enabled  to  hold  every  of- 
fice civil  and  military  under  the  Crown,'  with  the 
exception  of  about  forty,   without    taking    the 
oaths,  or  fubfcribing  the  declaration,  as  required 
liom  every  other  clafs  of  the  King's  fubjedls.— 
This  Bill  pafled  into  a  law,  and  from  that  time 
there  has  not  been  a  civil  difability  of  any  defcrip- 
tion  by  which  a  Papift  or  Roman  Catholic  in  this 
kingdom  is  eo  nomine  affefted,  fave  a  reftridion 
in    the  ufe  of  fire  arms,  extending  only  to  the 
lowed  order  of  their  body — a  which  I  ihould 
be  happy  to  fee  extended  to  Proteftantsof  the  fame 

clafs ; 


tlafs;  and  the  Tell  Laws,  which  remaiQ  in  full 
ftrcc'with  refpefl  to  Proteftants,  have  been  very 
cGQ&dcrably  relaxed  ia  favour  of  the  Catholic 
body. 

Iq  a  refolution  of   the  Catholics,    publifhed 
by  order  of  their  general  committee,  the  9th  of* 
Dec.  1792,    figned  Edward  Shiel,  and  counter- 
figned  Richard  M^Cormick,    complaint  is  n^ade 
"That    the   Catholics    of  Ireland,    conftituting 
^*  three  fdurths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
"  had  not  influence  to  induce  any  oae  member  of 
*' parliament  to  patronize  their  petition  :'*    But 
When  their  claims  were  taken  Up  by  the  King's 
mioifters,  'their  old  perfecutors  inftantly  became 
ipoftles  of  emancipation  ;  and  in   the    race  for 
popularity,  would  not  be  left  behind  on  a  popular 
qucftion.    The  conceflions  mide  to  the  Catholic 
demands  in  1795,  were  then,  for  the  firfl  time, 
fupported  by  the  Whigs    of    1789 -^but  in    the 
courfc  of  debate  nothing  more  than  obfcure  hints 
aad  oracular  ambiguity  was   thrown  out  on   the 
rubjc:tof  UQquali6ed  Emancipation — and  the  Ca- 
tholicbody  remained  quiet  and   contented   with 
.  the  fivoars  conferred  upon  them  ;  if  they  looked 
tofarther  indulgence,  they  were  fatisfied  to  try  the 
cffefts  of  time    temper,    and    negociation,    and 
woald   have  continued    contented  arid   quiet,    if 
they  had  nat  been  brought  forward  as  an  engine 
rf  faftion  on  a  change  of  the  Irifh  government 
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hi  1795;— Of  Lord  Fit:twilliam  1  ftiall  ucvcr  fpiak 
or  think  with  aoy  feeling,  but  of  a  warm  and 
unfeigned  perfonal  refped,  and  have  only  to  la- 
ment, that  he  placed  unbounded  conCdence  in 
fome  gentlemen,  of  whom  be  falfely  judged  by 
his  own  pure  and  honourable  mind,  it  is  now  afcer- 
tained  that  he  came  to  Ireland  with  &U  ioftnic- 
tions  not  to  encourage  the  agitation  of  any  furthec 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  Irifh  Catholics ;  pier- 
haps  I  might  be  juftified  in  dating  that  his  inftruc- 
tions  were  to  keep  it  back— but  his  name  and  au- 
thority were  abufed  to  force  the  Catholic  body  to 
come  forward,  as  the  engine  of  political  intrigue, 
and  in  contradi£lion  to  their  recent  declaration 
by  the  organ  of  their  general  committee  in  1792, 
to  demand  the  repeal    of  every  law  by  which 
they  were  excluded  from  political  power.    Lord 
Fitzwilliam  took    poffeffion  of  his   government 
on  the  4th  of  Jan.  i795--and  it  is  a  faft  of  public 
notoriety,  that  at  meetings   held  from  the  15th  to 
the  23d  of  December,  with    Mr.  Edward  Byrne 
and  others  of  their  leaders^  the  Catholic  body 
were   brought  forward    under  plighted  engage- 
ment of  fupport  from  the  new  government.     An 
addrefs  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in    the   name    of 
their  body  was  voted,    and  at  the  front  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  greet  the  King's  Repre- 
fentative,  under  the  aufpices  of  his  felf  avowed 
minifter,  (land  the  names  of  Dr.  William  James 
M'Neveu,     Mr.  John   Sweetman,  and  Mr.  Ri- 
chard  M^Cormick,  all   of  them   felf  convi£led 
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trahoTf.     Mr.  M'Nevcn  has  very  candidly  ac* 
koowledgcd  that  Catholic  Emancipatioa  wag  al- 
ways a  mere  pretence,  and  that  if  he  and  the 
worthy  gentlemen   with   whom  he  adted,  had 
beeo  enabled  to  fucceed  in  their  projeds,  they 
would  as  foon  have  cftablifhed  the  Mahometan 
asthePc^ifh  n^ligion.     It  was  originally  a  pre- 
tence for  rebellion,  and  is  now  a  powerful  en- 
gine of  fadion,  wielded  in  both  countries  againft 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  Ireland  ;  an  engine 
which  has  already  fliaken  your  government  to  its 
Ibundatioir,  and  cannot  fail  to  level  it  with  the 
duft,  if  we  are  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of  feparation 
from  the  Britifh  nation.     It  is  the  common  topick 
of  difcontent  and  irritation  to  rally  the  old  iuhabi- 
taots  of  this  ifland  to  the  ftandard    of  fa£lioi> 
in  both  countries — a  topick  which  in  its  nature, 
will  remain  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  popular 
ferment  in  Ireland. — Repeal  your  Teft  Laws,  and 
Afts    o  Supremacy   and  Uniformity — the  rich 
cftablilhments  of  the  Proteftant  church  remain  a 
prominent  objcft  of  attack   to  the  apoflles   of 
Emancipation— make  , partition  of    your  church 
eSablifhments  with  the  Popilh  clergy,  and  they 
will  have  to  demand  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
laws  of  their  church — and  when  eveiy  other  point 
has  been  yielded,    an  apodle  of  fedition  will  not 
be  wanting  in  the  fuUuefs  of  human  arrogance 
and  prefmnption,  to  propofe  a  repeal  of  God's 
holy  commandment,  and  proclaim  the  worfhip 
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of  graven  images  ia  your  ftrects  and  highway 
What  is  the  leflbn  of  peace  and  good-will  ii: 
cated  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  worthy  gentle 
who  firft  invented  this  revolutionary  weaf 
"  Let  me  advife  ycu  by  no  means  to  poftponc 
"  confideration  of  your  fortunes  until  after 
**  war — lieize  the  opportunity  of  w  ar  for  fratc 
"  embraces,  and  great  Emancipation — your  ] 
*'  fical  confequence  exifts  only  in  a  ftate  of  f< 
"  ration  from  England — in  a  ftate  of  fepera 

yoii  arc  four  to  one — in  a  ftate  of  union 
one  to  four— fnd  therefore  though  your  ck 
**  flxould  be  attended  to  after  Union,  you  j 
"  nothing,  you  may  as  well  be  units  in  the  ft 
*'  as  units  in  parliament."  The  whole  cf  the 
terior  mechanifm  of  Emapcipation,  is  here  fa 
expofed  to  view — and  I  wifh  every  honeft  m 
ber  of  the  community,  whether  he  be  Proief 
or  Catholic,  who  regards  the  bkflings  of  fc 
order,  and  wifties  to  tranfmit  them  to  his  poftci 
to  view  it  with  fober  attention,  and  to  decide 
himfelf  whether  in  the  hands  of  its  Irifli  patn 
it  points  to  any  other  obje6l  than  Jarobiuirm 
Revolution. — I  wifti  eveiy  honeft  member  of 
community,  Protcftant  or  Catholic,  to 
tide  for  himfelf  whether  Ireland  can  ever  t^ 
peace  until  this  firebrand  is  extinguifhcd — 
whether  a  hope  exifts  that  it  can  be  exiinguil 
in  our  prefent  ftate  of  feparation  from  England 
Jfthe  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  fatisficd  with 
indulgence  which  they  have  already  expcrienc 
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aikl  aos  determined  to  prefs  their  demands  of  an 
unqualified  repeal  of  the  Teft  Laws  and  Afl  of 
Supremacy,  let  them  be  difcuffed  upon  their  folid 
merits  in  the  Imperial  Parliament — where  the 
iqa'ftioQ  will  not  be  influenced  by  paflion  and  pre- 
judice, where  no  part  of  the  coufideration  will 
be,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  may  retain  their 
phyfical  coofequeace  for  the  eftabliflimept  of  a 
fyftem  of  periodical  rebellion,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  or  United 
Irifhmeo,  and  where  it  will  be  gravely  and  dif- 
paffionately  confidered,  whether  a  repeal  of  thefc 
laws  may  be  yielded  with  fafety  to  the  Britifh 
monarchy,  or  whether  by  adopting  the  French 
model,  in  abolifhing  all  religious  diflinftions  as 
coDDcfled  with  the  ftate,  we  (hall  lay  the  coruer- 
ftone  of  Revolution  and  Democracy. — My  un- 
altered opinion  is  that  fo  long  as  Human  Nature 
and  the  Popifh  Religion  continue  to  be  what  I 
know  they  are,  a  confcientious  Popifh  ecclefiaftic 
never  will  become  a  well  attached  fubjeft  to  a 
Proteftant  ftate,  and  that  the  Popifh  clergy  mud  al- 
ways have  a  commanding  influence  on  every 
member  of  that  communion. — I  put  it  as  an  ab- 
llrafl  ftate-maxim,  without  regard  to  the  peculiar 
fituation  of  this  country — and  if  expdiicnce  were 
warning,  I  have  it  abundantly  to  confirm  me  in 
the jiiftice  of  ir. — In  private  Kfj  I  never  enquired 
iflto  the  religion  of  any  man— if  he  be  honeft  and 
agocd  Chriftian,  it  matters  not  to  mc  that  he  may 
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fuhTctibetcr articles  of  faith  and  dtfcipline  which 
my  res^foQ  and  underilaDdiDg  rejedl — but  when  I 
am  to  frame  laws  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  I  do 
not  feel  myfclf  at  liberty  to  aft  upon  the  virtues  oi 
individuals. — Laws  muft  be  framed  to  meet  waA 
counteradl  the  vicious  pfropenfities  of  huma^ 
nature* 

Upcn  the  fecond  projeft  of  Irifh  LibeFty, 
Parliamentary  Reform>  I  (hall  fay  no  more  than 
barely  to  flate  the  plan  which  was  fubmitted  to 
the  Houfe  of  Ck>mmon8  in  the  SeflioD  of  1797— 
it  will  fpeak  for  itfelf,  and  if  I  do  not  (nucb  mif- 
take,  was  oSered  to  that  Afiembly  with  an  af- 
furance  that  it  met  the  full  approbation  of  the  po- 
pular leaders  out  of  doors.-<^In  dating  this  plaa 
I  cannot  err^  for  I  have  an  exaft  copy  of  the  re* 
folutions  as  they  were  moved  in  the  Hou£e  of 
Ck>mmons — they  fet  out  by  affcrtiog, 

I.  ^  That  it  isindifpenfably  neceffary  that  all  dif- 
ability  on  account  of  religion  (hallceafe,  and  for 
that  purpofe,  and  as  a  fundamental  part  of  an  ade« 
•^  quate  reprefentation  in  parliament,  fo  as  to  place 
"  the  conftitution  on  a  folid  and  permanent  bads, 
"  that  Catholics  fhould  be  admiffible  into  both 
"  Houfes  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  to  all  offices 
*'  of  flate  as  Protcftants  now  are  ;  and  that  all  Tefl 
'*  Laws  and  oaths  preventing  the  fame  fhall  be  / 
"  repealed  and  aboliflied  for  ever. 

IL  "  That  it  is  an  antient  and  undoubted  right 
"  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  fully  and  feirly 
"  reprefcnted  in  parliament. 
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ttt.  '*  That  in  order  to  enable  the  people  ffeefy 
*  to  cxcrcife  that  right,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
"privilege  of  returning  inembers  to  parliament 
"in  the  Teveral  cities,  counties  of  towns,  and 
"boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  fliall  be  divided  into 
"  diftrifls,  containing  no  lefs  than  houfes, 

"and  that  each  of  the  faid  diftrifls  ftiall  rcium 
"  two  members  to  fen^e  in  parliament,  and  that 
•*  proper  officers  (hall  be  appointed  to  make  fuch 
*'  divifions, 

IV.  "  That  etch  eooniy  (hall  continue  to  rctum 
^  reprefentatix'es  as  at  prefent. 

V.  "  That  all  perforis  polTefling  a  freehold  of 
"the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty  ftiillings — all 
"  perfons  having  leafes  or  terrtis  for  years  to  the 
^amouQt  of  all  perfons  having  a  houfe  of 
"  the  value  d  for  years  in  the  faid 
"cities  and  towns,  and  all  freemen  by  birth, 
"marriage  or  eledion,  fhall  be  entitled  lo  vote 
"  in  the  feveral  diftridls  in  which  they  afe  regif- 
"  icred. 

VI.  "  That  no  perfon  holding  any  office  of  pro- 
"  fit  or  penfion  under  the  crown,  fhall  be  admif- 
"  fible  to  ferve  in  parliament,  except  as  hereafter 
"is  excepted. 

VII.  "  That  the  deration  of  Parliaments  fliall 

"not  exceed  years.'* 

Upon 
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.  Ujiod  this  plan  of  Reform,  thus  embiacins^ 
theadive  citizens  of  Iielaud,  I  (hall  on^y  ob- 
Icrve,  that  the  members  of  the  Rebel  Irifh  Di- 
reflory,  Meffrs.  Arthur  O'Connor,  Wrfi.  James 
M'Neven  and  Thomas  Emmett,  who  were  ex- 
amined  before  the  laft  Secret  Committee  of  this 
tloufe,  did  declare  on  their  oaths,  the  perfeS  fa- 
lisfadion  which  it  gave  to  them,  and  to  the  other 
leaders  of  the  late  Rebellion — and  certainly  mod 
nnreafonable  traitors  they  mull  have  been  if  it  did 
not  fatisfy  them  to  their  heart's  content— in  truth 
there  isfcarce  a  ihade  of  difference  between  this 
plan  of  Reform  and  one  which  had  been  juft  be- 
fore promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the  Rebel 
Union.     See  Appendix. 

I  pafs  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that  tebelliouar 
confederacy — the  whole  of  their  enormities  have 
been  amply  detailed  in  the  Reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  fecrccy  of  both  Houfes  6f  Parliament, 
and  arc  fredi  in  the  public  recollcdlion — but  I 
ftate  with  perfeft  confidence,  that  the  fediti- 
ous  and  treafouable  confpiracies  which  have 
brought  this  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  arc  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  adjuftment  of  17SZ— ' 
theconvulfion  in  1789,  gave  birth  to  the  Whig 
inftitution — the  Rebel  confederacy  of  the  Irifti 
Union  was  an  improvement  upon  it,  and  we  now 
fee  the  reliques  of  the  Whig  inftitution  in  the 
mafk  of  liberty,  inculcating  the  principles,  and 
adopting  the  means  originally  devifed  by  the  rebel 
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confederacy  of  the  Irifh  UdIoo,  to  abolifh  the  re- 
ligiaQ,  and  fubvert  the  Monarchy  of  Ireland. — 
What  was  iheir  condufl  in  the  Summer  1796 — 
whcQ  it  was  known  with  certainty,  that  a  power- 
fiil  French  armament  was  in  preparation  at  Bred, 
for  the  fupport  of  Iri(h  rebellion  ? — When  the 
whdeof  the  northern  province  was  regimented 
iDdamied^  and  the  remainder  of  the  country, 
hf  the  account  of  Mr.  O'Connor,   the  common 
and  Qoreferved  friend  of  the  united  Whig  con- 
federacy, was  in  a  forward  flate  of  organization 
at  this  critical  period,  a  Whig  report  was  publifh* 
cd  00  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor — and 
drcolated  in  every  part  of  the  country  with  un- 
common induftry,  in  which  that  clafs  of  men  are 
iofcrmcd,  **  that  on  a  comparifon  of  the  price  of 
"labour  with  the  price  of  provifions  ,  it  was  ira- 
**  poffible  for  them  to  exift — that  it  was  impolicy 
"  ia  their  employers  to  ftarve  them,  for  that  one 
"  labourer  who  was  fed,  would  dp  the  work  of 
"two  who  were  ftarved — that  the  increafe  in  the 
"  price  of  labour  was  neceflary,  not  only  from 
"  the  encreafed  price  of  provifions,  hut  becaufe 
"  within  fome  years  laft  pad,  the  falaries  of  the 
"  fenrants  of  government  have  been  encreafed  not 
"a little,  and  the  pay  of  the  common  foldiers  has 
"  been  encreafed,  and  on  the  fame  principle  on 
"  which  his  Majefty  has  been  advifed  to  attend  to 
"his forces,  welhould  attend  to  our  fellow  fub- 
"jeQs,  and  that  it  was  moft  extraordinary  that 
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*'  the  only  order  of  the  people  whofe  wages  were 
"  not  encreafed,  was  .that  order  by  whofe  labour 
''  and  induflry  thefe  falaries  and  efiablifhments 
"  were  principally  fed  .*'  This  was  the  incitement 
to  loyalty  and  good  condufl,  held  out  by  the  pa- 
trons of  Irifh  Liberty,  to  the  phyfical  force  of  the 
country,  then  in  array  for  rebellion,  and  ansioufly 
ezpeding  a  formidable  French  armament  to  fe- 
cond  their  revolutionary  projeflsat  the  fame  alarm- 
ing crifis,  .thefe  fame  patrons  of  Irifti  Liderty, 
endeavoured  to  baffle  the  exertion  of  the  King^s 
government  in  the  array  of  a  yeomanry  force,  by 
tutoring  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  to  hang 
back,  unlefs  the  revolutionary  fyftem  of  Emanci- 
pation was  firft  eftabliftied — and  if  the  arm  of 
God,  had  not  in  his  unbounded  mercy,  been 
ftretched  out  to  fave  us,  Ireland  muft  at  that  tre- 
mendous crifis,  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  her  own 
madnefs,  folly,  and  wickednefs. 

I  will  now  appeal  to  every  difpaffionatc  man 
who  hears  me,  whether  I  have  in  any  thing  mif- 
ilated,  or  exaggerated  the  calamitous  fituation  of 
my  country,  or  the  coalition  of  vice  and  folly 
which  has  long  undermined  her  happinefs,  and  at 
this  hour  loudly  threatens  her  exiftcncc.  It  is 
gravely  inculcated  I  know — "  Let  the  Britilh 
Minifter  leave  us  to  ourfelves,  and  we  are  very 
well  as  we  are.*'  We  are  very  well  as  we  are-— 
Gracious  God !  of  what  materials  muft  the  heart 
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of  that  man  be  compofed,  who  knows  the  flate  of 
this  coaotry,  and  will  coldly  tell  us  we  are  very 
well  as  wc  arc— we  are  very  well  as  we  are — we 
havenot  3  yearsof  redemption  from  bankruptcy  or 
intolerable  taxation,  qor  one  hour's  fecurity  againft 
tbe renewal  of  exterminating  civil  war.     We.  are 
very  well  as  wc  are— look  to  your  ftatute  book — 
feffioQ  after  feffion  have  you  been  compelled  to 
cnad  laws  of  unexampled  rigour  and  novelty, 
to  reprefs  the  horrible  exceffes  of  the  mafs  of  your 
people,  and  the  fury  of  murder  and  pillage,  and 
deflation  have  fo  outrun  all  iegifiative  exertion, 
Aat  you    have    been   at    length  driven  to  the 
hard    neceffity  of  breaking    down  the  pale  of 
the  mnnicipal    law,    and    putting  your  country 
nndcr  the  ban  of  military   government ;   and  in 
every  little  circle  of  dignity  and  independence, 
we  hear  whifpers  of  difcontent  at  the  temperate 
dL'crction  with  which  it  is  adminiftered. — We  are 
vciy  well  as  we  are.  Look  at  the  old  revolutionary 
goycrament  of  the  Irifh  Union,  and  the  modern 
revolutionary  government  of  the  Irifh  confulate, 
canvaffing  the  dregs  of  that  rebel  democracy,  for 
a  renewal  of  popular  ferment  and    outrage,  to 
overawe     the     deliberations    of     parliament.— 
We  are  very  well  as  we  are. — Look  to  your  civil 
and  religious  diflentions — look  to  the  fury  of  poli- 
tical faction,  and  the  torrents  of  human  blood  that 
(lain  the  face  of  your  country,  and  of  uhat  ma- 
terials is  that  man  compofed,  who  will  not  liften 
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with  patience  and  good  will  to  any  propofition 
that  can  be  made  to  him,  for  compofing  the  dif- 
tra£lioDs,  and  healing  the  wounds,  and  alleviat- 
ing the  miferies  of  this  devoted  nation  ?— We  are 
very  well  as  we  are.— Look  to  your  finances,  and 
I  repeat  you  have  not  redemption  for  three^ears 
from  public  bankiaiptcy,  or  a  burthen  of  taxation 
which  will  fink  every  gentleman  of  property  in 
the  country. 

Perhaps  it  will  occafion  fome  furprife  to  hear  that 

the  debt  of  Ireland  is  now  25,662,6401:  and  that 

the  annual  intereft  and  charges  upon  it  amount  to 

1,393,7531.  In  dating  the  debt  of  Ireland,  I  fpeak 

of  the  capital  created,  not  the  money  paid  into 

the  Exchequer  by  the  public  creditor — if  I  am 

compelled  to  borrow  money  on  ufurious  terms, 

my  debt  is  the  fum  which  I  contrail  to  pay,  not 

the  fum  which  I  may  happen  ^o  have  received— 

and  therefore  it  is  a  grofs  deception  in  ftating  the 

public  debt,  to  take  it  on  any  calculation  but  of 

the  capital  for  which  the  nation  muft  ftaud  fe- 

curity — the  increafe  of  debt  in  the  laft  feven  years 

has  been  principal         -        .         •        23,222,250 

Intereft  and  charges  in  the  fame  period  )      ^  ^      ^^ 
increafe  f  i,253>278 

of  ihefe  twenty-three  millions  of  increafe  in  the 
capital  of  your  debt  during  the  laft  feven  years*— > 
no  lefs  a  fum  then  i8,5?o,ocol.— has  accumulated 
in  the  years  1798,  1799,  and  1800  the  intereft  and 
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charge  in  the  fame  three  years  amount  to 
8,78,000 — and  on  lecurring  to  the  flufluations  in 
yoardebtfor  the  lafttenyears^  it  will  be  feen  to 
have  kept  exsiGt  pace  with  the  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  Irelaiid  in  the  caufe  of  dignity  and  in- 
depeodence.  ^ 

25tb  of  March,  Principal  Intereft  and  charge*  . 

1791  the  debt  was  2,442,890         142,716 

1792  -  -        2,440,890         I4'4>95S 

1793  -         -        2,440,390         U2,475 

1794  -  -    3,ii3>790         178,495 

1795  -      -     -    -    4.335>990        255>iio 
•  1796     ...    -    6,041,8^6        354>044 

1797  ....    7,012,250         525,044 

1798  ....    11,059,256         767,661 

1799  -     -     -     -    17,466,546      /o40,i20 

1800  -     -     -    -    25662,640       1,395^35 


In  1793 — at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  debt 

of  Ireland  was  2,440,390!  — and   fo  long  as  we 

bad  none  but  a  foreign  enemy  to  contend  with, 

OQi  warexpences  were  fcarcely  one  million  in  the 

year.  In  1795,  the  debt  was  4,335,990!. — fo  that 

ddring  ihe  firft  two  years  of  the  war,  it  did  not 

cncrcafe  quite  two  millions — but  the   old  Irifli 

BUxim  of   prelliQg  forward  political  claims  in 

times 
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limes   of  common    danger  and    calamity,    was 
again    inculcated  in   1795 — a  period    peculiarly 
filled  for  it,  for  in  that  year  the  French  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Brabant,    Flanders,    and 
Holland ;  and  the  rebel    government  of  United 
Iridinien  was  pretty  wellel'iablifhed.  •  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond,  and  Mr.  Nelfon  ftated  before  the   Secret 
Conmiiuee  of  this  Houfe,  that  the  military  or- 
ganization of  the  province  of  Ulfter  was  com- 
pleted on  the  Srft  of  May  1795 — and  had  got  in- 
to a  (late  of  forwardnefs  in  the  oiher  provinces 
before  the  end  of  that   year — it  was   therefore 
found  neceffary  to  encreafe  the  military  force  of 
the  country  for  mere  internal  defence  againft  a 
'  confederacy  of  "foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  affil 
accordingly  in  the  year  ended  at  Lady-day,    I79^> 
our  war  expences  were  double  what  they  had 
been    in    either    of  the    preceding    years — and 
at    every    fubfequent  period  they  have  progref- 
fively  CMcreafed   with  the  growth   of  faftion  and 
rebeilicu,  until  we  were    obliged  in  defence  of 
our  own  exiftence,  to  encreafe  the  puUlic   debt 
ill  the  lad  year,  nearly  fix  millions  arid  a  half^ 
and  in  this  year  above  eight  millions.     And  this 
expence  muft  necefiarily  continue,  not  to  enable 
Ireland  to  contribute  tooffcnfive  war,  but  to  keep 
c!cwn  the  brutal   fury    of  the   mafs  of  the  Irilh 
j:c<>ple,  who  have  been  goaded  to  madnefs  by 
every  wicked  artifice  that  difappointed    fadlion 
can  devife,   and  to  protcA  the  country  from  fo- 
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rcign  invafion  openly  foliciied  by  a  gang  of  Irifli 
traitors,  who  have  conneftcd  themfelves  uiih  the 
rulers  of  the  French  Republic — and  if  we  are  to 
continue  this  fcale  of  expence  for  the  next  three 
years,  a  revenue  of  two  millions,  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  muft  be  raifed  for 
payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt  alone, 
or  public  bankruptcy  will  neceifarily  enfue. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  is  the  prefent  ftaie  of  our 
revenue — in  the  laft  year  the  net  revenue  of  Ire- 
land, including  the  loan  fund,  was  £  1,861,471 
only — if  it  had  continued  at  the  fame  amount  in 
this  year,  the  furplus,  after  defraying  the  inierell 
and  charges  of  the  debt,  would  have  been  under 
£  466,oco^for  the  fupport  of  all  your  other  efta- 
bliftiments—  but  if  the  current  quarter  keeps  up 
to  the  produce  of  the  lafl  three,  your  net  revenue 
in  this  year,  will  be  fomewhat  about  £  2,700,000, 
A  coniiderable  portion,  however,  of   the  great 
encrcafe  in  the  revenues  of  this  year  has  been  ad- 
ventitious.    During  the  rebellion  importation  was . 
checked,^%ie  deficiency  has  of  couife  come  into 
this  yearns  account,  and  there  has  been  an  unufaal 
importation  of  Portugal  wines,   in  confequence 
of  the  apprehenfions  of  invafion  entertained   in 
that  country,  and  therefore  I  confider  it  to  be  a 
languine  calculation,  that  the  produce  of  our  pre-  • 
fojt  revenues  is  to  continue  at  yf  2,5^00,000. 
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The  capital  created  by  the  loan  1  r  o  ^  ^ 
oflaftyear,    is      -     -     -      ft8>226, 

lotereft  and  charges     -     -    -      •     £  3+5 


1801  Capital         -        -         8,226 
Intereft  and  charges        £  345^ 

1802  Capital         -         -         8226, 
Intereft  and  charges        £  34.5, 

1803  Capital  -        -      8226, 

Intereft  and  charges  j     £  345. 

Capital  3  years         -     -     24,678, 
Intereft  and  charges  £  1,035. 

Prcfentdebt •-     25662 

Prefent  Intereft  and  charges        £  i>395. 

Total  capital  1803         -        -     5^40. 
Total  Intereft  1803     -    -     -    ^2,430^ 

So  that  calculating  the  produce  of  your  pre 
revenues  to  continue  at  £  2,500,000— there 
remain  at  the  end  of  three  years,  on  your  pre 
fcale  of  expence,  a  furplus  Ihort  of  ;f  70,000  foi 
ivbole  of  the  eftabliihments  civil  and  militar 
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Ictmeafk,  if  we  remain  as  we  are,  how  is  this 
cflOTDioas  deficit  to  be  made  up  ? — Can  you  raife 
an  additional  revenue  in  Ireland  of  more  than  one 
million,  in  the   pre  fen  t    ft  ate  of   our  refources, 
without  recurring  to   a  land-tax,  or  an  income- 
tay,or  both  ?  And  if  recouife  be  had  to  land  or  in- 
come, tiie  incumbrance  in  them  muft  be  confi- 
dcrably  more  than  the  nflual  deficit,  I  fliould  fay 
it  could  not  be  much  lefs  than  two  millions. 
For  cither    tax    would   inevitably  diminifh    in 
a  great  proportion  your  cuftoms  and  excife.     If 
ive  make  up  the  deficit  by  annual  loans,    bank* 
mptcy  is  inevitable.    By  mifapplying  the  fink- 
ing fund,  you  may  poftpone  the  period  of  in- 
folvcncy  for  a  year  or  two,  at   the  expence  of 
a  breach  of   faith   with    the    public  creditors ; 
bat  bankruptcy  is  the  ultimate  iffue.— I  know  it 
is  the  fafhion  to  fay  that  England   has  our  war  ex- 
pcnces  to  anfwer  for — and  that  our  financial  diflS- 
cultics  arife  from  a  French  war — and  a  Dutch 
war— and  a  Spanifh  war. No,  our  prefcnt  dif- 
ficulties arife  from  an  Irifh  war — a  war  of  fadlion — 
a  Whig  war — and   an  United  Iriftiman's   war — 
the  fludiuation  of  your  debt  for   the  laft  ten  years 
proves  the  fail,  and   if  England  was  at  peace  at 
ihii  hour  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,   your 
cftabliQiments   would   be  a  melancholy  proof  of 
thcfca;  you  would  be  compelled   to  maintain  a 
war  eftablifhment  for  defence  againft   your  own 
people.     It  has  been  demanded  triumphantly  how 
^eare  to  be  relieved  by  Union  ?  I  wfwer  firft, 

M  we 
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we  are  to  be  relieved  from  Britifh  and  Irifh  fi 

lion,   which  is  the  prime  fource  of  all  our  calar 

ties.  Next,  if  we  become  one  people  with  £c 

land,    the  army  of  the  empire  will  be  employ 

where  it  is  moft  wanted  for  general  fervite  ;  a: 

fo  long  as  it  is  found  neceffary  to  garrifon  eve 

diftrift  in  Ireland,  for  the  internal  fafety  of  the  cot 

try,  the  neceffary  force  may  be  Rationed  here,  wit 

out  incurring  additional  expence  in  either  counti 

And  therefore  in  time  of  war,  we  may  hope 

be  relieved  from  the  feparate  expence  entail 

upon  Ireland  by  domeftic  fafiions;  and  in  peac 

it  matters  not  to  the  general  fervice  of  the  empii 

where    the   army  may  be  quartered.     Again- 

by  Union  the  refources  of  Ireland  muftneceffari 

encreafe  ; — if  we  have  but  grace  to  remain  in 

flate  of  tranquility  for  a  few  years,  I  have  i 

doubt,  pur  refoUrces  would  augment  moft  rapid! 

if  we  have  but  grace  to  abjure  fadlion,  I   fe 

fmguine  hope  on  the  reftoration  of   peace,  th 

Ireland  will  participate  in  Britilh  capital  and  Bi 

tilh  induftry  ;   and  until  we  can  find  employrae 

for  the  poor,  and  teach  them  to  feel  and  vah 

the  comforts  ot  life,  it  is  vain  to  expedl  that  tb 

wnll  be  reclaimed  frombarbarifm.     If  you  do  n 

qualify  the  mafs  of  your  people  for  the  enjoyme; 

of  fober  Liberty,  you   will  never  teach  them 

appreciate  the  bleflings  of  it;— every  man  wl 

feels  for  human  mifery,  muft  lament  the  hard  n 

ceffity  impofed  upon  the  Irifh    government,  • 

meetir 
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m     inecriflg  popular  excefs,  by  laws  of  exemplary 
W     ^^verity,   aad    ivill   coutribure  his  befl  exciiions, 
'      torcfcae  the  unfortunate  viciims  ofdclufinn,  from 
^hedepth  of  misfortune  to  which  ihcy  uiil  ever 
fce  ccndemned  fo  long  as  they  are  uz-i^  the  hi-liv- 
mcntsof  fc<5lion,  and  llimulated  to  :u^».s  (  f  o'/- 
ngeby  wicked  and  infiammatory  appeals  to  their 
ignorance  and  incivilization.     But  we  arc  loM 
by  giving  up  a  feparate  government,  and  Icpnraie 
parliament,  we   facrificc  national  dignity  and  in- 
depeodence.     If  gentlemen  who  enlarge  on  this 
Acme,  will   talk  of   their  perfonal  dignity  and 
aggrandizement,    I  can    underftand    them ;  but 
wheo  I  look  at  the  fqualid  mifery,  and  profound 
ijnorance,  and   barbarous    manners,    and  brutal 
ferocity  of  tlie  mafs  of  the  Iri(h  people,  I  am 
fickened  with  this  rant  of  Irilh  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence.    Is  the  dignity  and   independence  of 
IrelaLd,  to    confift   in    the  continued  dcprefiicii 
acd  unredeemed  barbarifm  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  and  the  fa(^ious  contentions  of  ^ 
puayand  rapacious  oligarchy,  who  confider  the 
Jrifli  nation  as  their  political  inheritance,  and  are 
icady  to  facrifice  the   public  peace  and  happi- 
i^idis  to  their    iiifatiate  love    cf    patronage    and 
pover?     I  hope   I  feci  as  beconxs  a   true  Irifli- 
mac,  for  the  dignity  aud   independence    o\  my 
tou-tiv,  p.iA  therefore!  Vvculd  elevate  her  to  her 
prr.perl:aii'?n,    in   the  rnuk   of  civilized   naiirns. 
1  vvi:h  to  auvaiicc  her  from  the  degraded  port  of  a 

mercenary 
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mercenary  proviace,  to  tlic  proud  ftaiion  oP    sn 
integral   and  governing  member  of  the  great  eft 
empire  in  the  world.     I  wifli  to   withdraw     t  he 
higher  orders  of  my  countrymen  from  the  nari'^^w 
and  corrupted  fphere  of  Irifh  politics,  and  to    St- 
reet their  attention  to  objects  of  national  imp<^'''- 
Kince,  to  teach  them  to  improve  the  natural  en ^^- 
gies,  and  extend  the  refourcesof  their  country,      ^o 
encourage    manufacturing,    fkill,  and  ingcnai  ^J'* 
and  open  ul'eful  channels  for  commercial  ent^r- 
prifc  ;  and  above  all,   ferioufly  to  exert  thgir  l><^^ 
endeavours  to  tame  and  civilize  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  to  inculcate  in  them  habits  of   ^^* 
ligion  and  morality,  and  induflry,  and  due  fub^^*"" 

dination,  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  correct  th^^^ 

• 

exceffes  ;  unlcfs  you  will  civilize  your  people,  ^^ 
is  vain  to  lock  for  national  tranquillity  or  content- 
ment. 

Anotl}cr  ground  of  obje£lion  to  the  meafure  ^^ 
Union  is  : — This  is  not  a  time  for  it.  Are  we  tb^*^ 
to  await  the  period  of  aftual  bankruptcy,  or  t  *^c 
iluieofauew  rebellion,  that  Great  Briiain  n^^Y 
be  enabled  to  diflaie  to  us  the  terms  on  which  1^^ 
will  liQen  to  the  nrcpofiiion  ?  This  is  a  period  ^* 
al!  others  the  molt  anfplcious  for  Ireland  to  fet  ^^" 
foot  fuch  a  treat V.  The  late  rebellion  has  be^^" 
fo  far  put  down,  a.^  to  enable  us  to  treat  on  fc^  ^^ 
and  equal  terms  ;  the  recollection  of  general  per^' 
iTifing  from  Irifh  treafons  is  frefh  in  tlie  memorj 


culiar  growth  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  fioguUr 
Etic  which  alTumes,  that  if  two  and  three 
ip  the  grofs  number  five,  that  two  are  er- 
licd.  I  ftiould  fuppofe  that  a  captious  Eng- 
la  might  with  equal  reafbo  object,  that  Eag- 
aseztiDguiflied.  If  two  Irifh  gentlemen 
agree  to  become  partners  io  a  commercial 
ition  on  a  capital  of  ,5ool. — two  hundred 
bed  by  one  partner,  and  three  by  the  other, 
would  the  proprietor  of  the  leffer  Ihare 
bis  partner  at  the  end  of  ihe  year,  when  be 
dedhis  proportibo  of  the  profits,  if  he  told 
ravely,  Sir,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
—your  two  hundred  are  exiinguiihed  in  iIk- 
capital  of  five  hundred,  and  you  niny  go 
your  bufinefs— yon  are  nobody  in  the  hocfe. 
is  Ireland  cxiinguifhcd  in  tbia  national  pan- 
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be.    Great  Britain    mull  for  her  own   fal 

port  her  in  every   circumftance  of  difficul 

danger  :    That  the  government  of  Great  ! 

never  can    fuffer  this   country   to  fcparatc 

fiom  the  Britifli  crown,   much  lefs    to    f 

connexion  with  France,  I  feel  perfect  conv 

The  Britifli  iflands  are  formed  by  nature  f< 

tual  fecuriiy  or  mutual  deftruCiiou ;  and  if  i 

to  purfue  the  courfe  we  have  thought  fit  to  i 

ihe  laft  twenty  years,  it  may  become  a  qt 

of  doubtful  iflue,  whether  at  a  crifis  of  dif 

and  danger.    Great  Britaio  will  be   enabl 

fupport  us,  or  we  fhall  fmk  Great  Britain. 

French  armament,  encouraged  by  Iriih  fiidioi 

folicited  by  Irifh  traitors  in  1796,  had  made 

fcent  on  your  coafls  at  that  period ;  is  it  an  iJ 

bable  conjeflure,  that  at  this  day  Ireland 

have  been  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  powc 

refources  of  Great  Britain  have  been  expcnc 

redeem  this  country  from  a  foreign  yoke  ? 

we  are  to  purfue  the  beaten  courfe  of  fadioi 

folly,  I  have  no  fcruple  to  fay,  it  were  bctt 

Great  Biitain  that  this  ifland  (hould  fink  int* 

fea,  than  to  continue  conne£led  with  the  B 

crown  on  the  terms  of  our  prefent  Union. 

claim  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Britifli  coloiiie 

plantations,    aud  we  claim  the  protedion  o 

Biitifh  navy,  without  coairibuiiog  to  the  ncci 

cxpence  of  cither  eftablitlmieLt.      We  cla 
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right  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  Biitifh  market 
fcroarHnensat  the  expence  of  an  enormcus  tax 
impofcd  by  England  on  her  own  confqmpiion,  and 
a/CFCflue  rclinquiftied  in  the  feme  proportion  on 
foreign  linens. 

The  annual  average  value  for  three 
jcars,  ending  5th  January,  1799,  cf 
produds  and  manufadures  of  Ireland 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  was        £'SoS  io>S;5S 

Tbe  aoQual  average  value  of  pro- 
•daAs  and  manu&£lures  of  Great 
Britain  exported  to  Ireland  dur- 
rai  tbc    fame  period^  was         -  2,087,673 

On  this  effential  branch  of  trade, 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland,  is      3>425,i53 

And  take  the  whole  of  the  trade 
of  import   and  export,    native  and    ^ 
fcreigD,  during  the  fame  period,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  Ireland  is      -         2,05638+4. 

The  whole  annual  value  of  imports 
from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  na- 
6tc  and  foreign,  was        -  -         5^6x2,697 

And  of  exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Ireland,  .  .  3.555.845 

We 
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Wc  raife  a  revenue  of  more  than  230,ocx)l. 
Briiifh  goods   imported  into  Ireland  ;  and  in 
turn  the  re\enue  raifed   by  England  on  ihc  _ 
portation    of  Iiilh  produce    is  little  more  I 
lo,oeol.     And  what  arc  the  ofTcriiigs  of  gratit 
and  duty  on  ourpait  in  leturn  for  tbefe  be    - 
fits  and  advantages  ? — A  declaration  of  war 
anyfDrcign  power  againft  the  Britlfh  nation,.^ 
the  fignal    for  faifiion  and  rebellion  in  IrelaiK 
The  received  maxim  is,  not  to  forego  the  opp»  ^ 
tOQity  of  foreign  war  to  prefs  forward  Irifti  clair^a 
and  ripen  every  difi'erence  and  difeon tent  with 
Britifli  government,  into  a  ground  of  perman 
and  lancorous  national  hoflility  ;  infomuch  t 
io  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Great  Brita.'J 
fo  far  from  deriving  fupport  or  fecurity  from  he 
connexion  with  Ireland,  feels  itasa  mill-ftone  hunf 
upon  her  neck.  And  for  what  objeft  is  it  expefled 
on  our  part  that  all  this  is  to  continue  ? — To  fup* 
port  and  maintain  a  few  individuals  in  the  cxclufivc 
polfefiion  of  the  patronage  and  power  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  who  claim  a  right  on  their  par 
whenever  they  may  think  fit  to  quarrel  with  : 
Britifli  niinifter,  to  excite  infurrediion  and  rebel 
lion,  by  reprefenting  the    Britifli  nation  to  th 
people  of  Ireland,  as  their  natural  and  inftiniftiv 
cnc  my.     Is  it  to  be  e:^  pefled  that  all  this  can  cor 
liuue,  or  if  it  fliould  continue   long,  that  it  mul 
not  involve  both  countries  in  common  ruin  ? 

Anoth< 
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Another  argnmcDt  againft  a  Legiflative  Uoion 
is,  that  It  will   drive  your  nobility  and  gentry 
from  their  owd  country ;    and  particularly    im- 
pevcrifh  the  metropolis.     With  refped  to  emi- 
gration, look  to  the  number  of  Irifh  emigrants  who 
now  crowd  every  village  in  Great  Britain,    and 
hive  been  driven  to  feek  an  afylum  there  from 
the  brutal  fury  of  the  Irifli  people,  and  the  cold- 
Uooded  treachery  of  their  own  domeftics,  palpa- 
bly fomented  and  encouraged  by  Irifh  faction  and 
Irifli  treafon :     And  let  any  difpaffionate  man  fay, 
whether  the  evil  of  emigration  can  ever  be  greater 
than  it  is  at  this  day.     If  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpe- 
tnal  ftorm  here ;  if  it  is  to  remain  at  the  difcretion 
rf  every  adventurer,    of  feeble  and  oftentatious 
-  talents,  ungoverned  by  a  particle  of  judgment  or 
difcretion,  to  drefs  up  fictitious  grievances  for  po- 
pular delufion    and   let  loofe  a  favage  and  bar- 
barotis  people  upon  the  property  and  rcfpect  of  the 
Irifh  nation,  what  gentleman  who  has  the  means 
of  living  out  of  this  country,  will  be  induced  to 
remain  in  it  ?     I  do  moft  folemnly  declare,  that  no 
earthly  confideration  Ihort   of  a   ftrong  fcnfe  of 
duty  (hould  have  induced  me  to  remain  an  eye-wit- 
nefe  of  the  fcenei  of  folly  and  madncfs,  and  hor- 
rors of  every  defcription  in  which  I  have  lived 
for  feme  years  back  ;  and  that  I  had  rather  give 
up  every  profpect  which  remains  to  me  in  this 
country,  and  begin  a  new  courfe  in  my  old  age, 
Aanfubmit  to  the  fame  mifery  and  difguft  for  the 

N  remnant: 


twaitizTlt  of  my  life.  If  you  wHh  to  flop  etnigm- 
tion,  you  mud  enable  fober  and  rational  men  ta 
live  at  pfeace  at  home^  And  if  they  »re  allowed 
to  return  in  fecurity,  I  have  no  apprehenfion  that 
the  want  of  an  annual  prOcefCon  from  College- 
Green  to  Dublin^aftle,  and  a  failure  in  the  daily 
fupply  of  venom  and  fcurrility  in  the  metropolis^ 
will  drive  your  nobility  and  gentry  from  their  na- 
tive country.— And  as  to  the  local  interefl^  of  the 
city  of  Dublin;  is  it  not  extreme  folly  tofuppofe, 
if  there  be  an  influx  of  wealth  into  the  country, 
that  its  fair  proportion  will  not  find  its  way  to  the 
capital  ?  The  fame  fears  alarmed  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  wealth 
and  population  of  that  city  have  encreafed  rooft 
rapidly  lincc  the  Scotch  Union.  But  if  the  appre- 
henfions  entertained  for  the  local  profperity  of 
Dublin  were  palpably  well  founded,  are  we  to 
facriEce  the  peace  and  happincfs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
to  the  narrow  and  interefted  objects  of  the  mer- 
chants and  tcaders  of  the  metropolis  ? 

If  an  argument  were  wanting  in  favour  of  Irifix 
Union,  let  every  fober  Irifliraan  look  to  what  has 
paiTed  in  this  country  lince  the  meafure  was  firft 
propofed  for  difcuflion. — It  was  propofed  at  a  crifis 
peculiarly  interefting  and  awful ;  when  we  had 
fcarcely  recovered  breath  from  the  convulfion  of 
a  formidable  and  bloody    retcllion;    when  we 

were 
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were  threatened  with  foreign  invafion,  concerted 
with  the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  by  a  nume- 
roasandconne^edgangof  domedic  traitors  ;  when 
Great  Britain  paid  a  force  of  ten  tfaoufand  troops 
fentby  her  to  ourafiiftance;  and  the  Itifli  feas 
were  covered  by  her  fleets  for  our  protedlion  ; 
when  a  formidable  French  force  defl  ined  to  the 
affiftance  of  Irifh  rebels  had  been  intercepted  by  a 
Britilh  Iquadron,   and  was  led   captive  through 
jfour  country ;  and  when  more  than  whifperis  of 
iodignation  were  vented  againft  a  veteran  foldier, 
who  was  (lartled  at  the  project  of  infliding  exter- 
minating vengeance  on  a  proftratc  enemy.     Such 
was  our  fituation  when  it  was  firft  known   that 
England  was  ready  to  open  her  arms  to  receive  i;is 
into  the  communion  of  her  liberty,  aod  wealth, 
aod  ioduftry,   and  happinefs;  and  in  that  awflil 
acd  perilous  fituation,  the  oSer  was  treated  in  the 
name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irifh  nation,  by  fome 
gentlemen,  who  call  themfelves  Friends  of  Liberty 
and  the  Irifh  Conflitutjon,  with  a  degree  of  intem- 
perance, which  I  can  compare  only,  to  the  fury  of 
vrild  beads  alarmed  at  an  attack  upon  their  prej% 
I  take  (hame  to  acknowledge,  that  an  evil  exam- 
ple wasfet  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the  honourable 
profeflion  to  which  I  belong.     The  flame  fpread 
with  rapidity,  and  appeals  of  the   mod  virulent 
and  inflammatory  tendency  were  made  by  ihefe 
fame  Friends  of  Libertv  to  the  deluded  barbari- 
atts,  who  had  been  fo  recently  configned  by  them 

to 
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to  indifcriminate  esctirpadon.  When  the  meafurc 
was  propoFed  for  difcuflion,  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
and  the  Conilitution  would  not  fufier  it  to  be  dif- 
cuiTed ;  and  when  the  meafure  was  relinquifhed, 
the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  the  :Conftituiion  endea- 
voured  to  force  the  premature  difcuflHon  of  it,  in 
the  hope  of  precluding  a  fair  review  of  its  merits. 

When  this  firft  burft  of  noife  and  clamour  had 
fubfided,  the  fober  part  of  the  community  ven- 
tured to  look  at  the  Proportions  of  Union  made 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  faw  nothing  to 
excite  alarm.  They  ventured  to  examine  and  found 
that  much  good  might  be  expected  from  them, 
and  in  thecourfe  of  a  few  months,  when  their 
avocations    did  not  allow  the  friends  of  Liberty 
and  the  Conilitution,  to  devote  their  time  and 
exertions  to  popular  delufion,  the  fober  and  ra- 
tional ))art  of  the  Irifli  nation  faw  in  the  meafurc 
of  an  Union,  a  fair  profpect  of  peace,  and  wealth, 
and  happinefs  for  their  country;— and  the  bulk 
of  the  people  profefling  not  to  uuderftand  the  fub- 
ject  were  perfectly  indifi'erent  lo  it.     Such  was 
the  (late  of  the  public  mind  upon  this  quellioD, 
when  the  late  recefs  of  parliament  took  place; 
and  to  their  eternal  reproach  and  di  (honour  be  it  fpo- 
ken,  fome  perfons  of  high  rank  and  confequence  in 
the  kingdom,availed  themfel ves  of  that  opportunity 
to  become  emiffarics  of  fedition ;  and  to  canvas 

popular  clamour  againft  the  meafure,  by  the  moft 

ftiamclcis 
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IhuB^b  ipipofitioos  io  the  igooraoce  aod  eve* 
dolity  of  every  <miia  who  would  lifiea  to  them. 
The  unions  PrcHflftflQt  was  told,  ''  This  is  an  ip- 
fidioQS  fcheme  of  tbeBritilh  Minifter,  to  deliver 
-yoa  op  to  thePapUls  bound  hand  ^diootJ^'y 
The  C!atholics   were  told,  *'  If  you  fuffer  thi^, 
there  is  an  end  of  your  Emancipation.'' — ^The  in- 
dufirioui  fiirmer  was  told,  '*  If  this  takjes  pls^cc, 
ihere  is  an  end  of  your  leafe.    Or  if  it  ibould  es- 
cape the  gralp  of  your  landlord,  Mr.  Pi.tt  will 
take  from  you  one  half  of  the  profits  of  your  farm. 
How  will  you  like  if  you  have  a  profit  of  fifty 
pooods  yearly  on  your  farm^  to  pay  twenty-£vie 
pounds  to  Af  r.  Pitt  i"*    I  have  been  told  that  this 
latter  argument  was  prefled  with  foccels,  in  a  part 
of  Ae  county  of  Tipperary,  not  far  from  my  hoqPe, 
hf  a  Qoble  lord,  who  I  kaow  made  hb  circuit 
io  that  county  during  the  recefs,  whom  I  do  not 
here  fee  in  his  place.     I  will  not  believe  it,  and 
Iball  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  that  he  has  been 
rifely  accufed.     But  the  active  exertions  of  iti- 
neriDt  Lords  and  Commoners,  were  not  .deemed 
fufficient  for  the  occafion,  and  we  have  feen  a 
confolar  authority  alTumed  by  two  noble  lords, 
sffld  a  right  honourable  Commoner,  who  have  if- 
filed  their  letter  miffive  to  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, commanding  ^he  people  in  the  name  of  a 
Bvmber  of  gentlemen  of  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
nient,  to  come  forward  with  petitions  condemn- 
ii%  m  terms  of  violence  and  indignutiop  the  mea- 
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fuTC  of  Union,  prior  to  its  difcuflion  in  parliament. 
One  of  thcfe  letters  raiffivc,  and  the  petition  en- 
clofed  with  it,  has  been  tranfmitted  to  me  by  a 
inan  to  whom  it  was  addrefled,  who  it  feems  has 
the  care  of  an  eftate  in  ward  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  and  in  his  fimpliciry  delired  the  further 
order  of  the  Chancellor  upon  it.  It  is  unnecefTary 
for  me  to  ftate  that  he  did  not  receive  further  di- 
refiions  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  let- 
ter miflive,  and  the  petition  annexed  to  it,  will 
fufficiently  explain  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and 
the  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  overawe 
the  deliberations  of  parliament.  I  will  ftate  the 
letter  and  petition  faithfully  as  they  have  been 
tranfmittied  to  me : 

Dublin,  'January  20,  1800. 
SIR, 

"  A  NUMBER  of  gentlemen  of  both  Houfes 
^*  of  Parliament,  of  whom  thirty-eight  reprefeot 
**  counties,  have  authorifcd  us  to  acquaint  you, 
that  it  is  their  opinion,  that  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, declaring  the  real  fenfe  of  the  freeholders 
"  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  fubje£l  of  a  leg  illative 
*^  Union,  would  at  this  time  be  highly  expedient, 
"  and  if  fiich  a  proceeding  fhould  have  your  ap- 
'*  probation,  we  are  to  requelt  you  will  ufe  your 
"  influence  to  have  fuch  a  petition  from  your 
^*  county  without  delay. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Signed,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
'     P.  S.    The 
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P.  S.  •'  The  enclofed  petitions  are  to  be  figncdt 
"ooonefideooly,  in  order  that  they  may  be  col- 
"Icftcd  and  palled  together — and  yon  are  re- 
'*qocftcd  to  tranfmit  them  when  figned  to  Lord 

J  in  order  that  they  may  be  prefented  to 


"  the  Houfe  of  CJoramons.'' 


Such  IS  the  letter  miflive  for  taking  the  real 
fcnfeof  the  peopte.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  pe-  ^ 
titioo  attending  the  letter  miflive,  which  is  to  con- 
vey the  confular  fenfe  to  the  Houfe  of  C!om- 
HJODS,  backed  by  popular  outcry  thus  follicited 
ly  the  letter  mifliive. 

**  TO  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgefles,  in 

"Parliament  aflembled — the  humble  petition  of 

"the  underfigned  freeholders  of  the  county  of 

"• — iheweth,  that  at  this  awful  and  alarming 

"crifis,  we  feel  ourfclves  called  upon  to  declare 

"oor  opinion,  that  a  legifiative  Union  with  Great- 

"Britain,    to  be  a  dangerous  innovation,  fraught 

"wiih  ruin  to  the  conflitutional  independence, 

"commercial  interefls,  and  general  profperity  of 

"  the  kingdom .     That  this  meafure,  by  depriving 

''wof  a  refident  and  protefiing  legiflaturc,  un- 

"der  which  our  country  has  hitherto  profpered 

"bcyood  example,  by  encreafing  the  number  of 

*'abfeniees,    and  the  confequent    drain  of  our 

"  wealth,    muft  augment  the  difcontcnts  of  the 

**l^ingdom,  and  thereby  endanger  the  connexion 

"between  Great  Bjritain  and  Ireland,  which  we 

*  "are 
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"'are  determined  to  fupport  with  our  livens  and 
•^-fortunes*  That  we  rely  therefore  with  un- 
"  ihaken  confidence  on  the  wifdom  andjufticeof 
this  honourable  Houfe,  that  it  will  maintain  to 
us  and  our  pofterity  unimpaired^  that  facred 
"  confiitution  which  is  our  birth-right,  which  has 
"  been  the  fource  of  every  bleffing  to  this  ifland, 
"  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  deem  infepar- 
"  able  from  our  exiftence  as  free  people/' 

Let  me  afk  the  two  noble  lords  who  have  thus  put 
themfelves  forward,  what  are  the  exclufive  pre- 
lenfions  of  them  and  their  Rt.  Hon.  colleague 
to  guide  the  public  opinion  ? — Let  me  afk 
them  by  what  authority  they  have  iffued  their  letter 
miflive  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  command- 
ing the  people  to  fubfcribe  an  inftrument  fraught 
with  foul  and  virulent  mifreprefentaiion?  And  let 
meaflc  them,  is  there  falvaiion  for  this  country 
under  her  prefent  government  and  conftiiution, 
when  men  of  their  rank  and  fituation  can  (loop  to 
fo  ftiabby  and  wicked  an  artifice  to  excite  popu.- 
lar  outcry  againft  the  declared  fenfe  of  both  Houfe» 
of  Parliament  ?  But  this  is  not  all,  if  loud  and  confi- 
dent report  is  to  have  credit,  a  confular  exchequer 
has  been  opened  for  foul  and  undifguifed  bribery.  I 
know  that  fubfcriptions  are  openly  follicited  in  the 
ftreets  of  the  metropolis,  to  a  fund  for  defeatingthe 
meafure  of  Union.  I  \^ill  not  believe  that  the  pcr- 
fons  to  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  allude  can 
be  privy  to  it.  One  of  them,  a  noble  Earl,  I  fee  in 
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bis  place;  he  is  a  very  young  man,  and  I  call 
upon  him  as  he  fears  to  have  his  entry  into  public 
life  marked  wkh  difhonour  ;  I  call  upon  him  as 
he  fears  to  live  with  the  broad  mark  of  infamy  on 
bis  forehead,  and  to  tranfmit  it  indelibly  to  his 
pollerity,  to  ftand  up  in  his  place,  and  acquit  him- 
fclf  before  his  Peers  of  this  foul  imputation.  I 
call  upon  him  publicly  to  difavow  all  knowledge 
of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  fund  ;  and  if  he  cannot 
dilavow  it,  to  flate  explicitly  any^  honefl  purpofe 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  ?  If  it  can  exift,  I  truft 
there  is  ftill  fenfe  and  honour  left  in  the  Irifh  na- 
tion, to  cut  off  the  corrupted  fource  of  thefe  vile 
ahominatioDS. 

I  am  truly  afhamed  at  the  length  of  time  for 
whidi  I  have  trefoaffed  on  the  Houfe ;  the  nature 
ofthelubject  will  I  hope  plead  my  apology  ;  but 
Icanootdifmifs  it  without  adverting  to  the  fitua- 
tioQ  and  circumflauces  of  Scotland,  when  the 
VDionof  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms  took  place, 
which  I  fuall  do  very  ihorily.  Before  the  Uuion 
of  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  crowns  in  the  perfoa 
of  James  ihe  firft,  the  two  nations  were  involved 
in  perpetual  warfare  ;  during  his  reign,  their  flrug- 
gles  were  different.  The  Scotch  complained  of 
inglifti  influence  and  national  degradation  ;  the 
Englilh  were  jealous  of  the  partiality  of  the  King 
to  lus  own  countrymen,  and  were  jealous  of  their 
^rade;  the  Englrlh  Parliament  retuled  to  natura- 
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lize  the  Scotch  ;  they  reproached  their  Eoglifh 
neighbours  with  felfilh  illiberality,  who  returned 
the  compliment  by  refledlions  on  the  poverty  of 
Scotland,  fo  that  at  the  firft  period  of  their  con- 
nexion, the  intercourfe  of  thefe  fitter  kbgdoms 
confided  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  contumely 
and  reproach.     In  the  fucceeding  reign  they  did 
unite,  but  it  was  againft  their  common  Sovereign. 
He  took  refuge  from  his  £ngli(h  fubjeds  in  the 
Scotcli  army  at  Newark,  who  very  honourably 
gave  him  up  to  their  confederates  in  iniquity.   At 
the  Reftoration  the  fpirit  of  antient  rivalry  aud  op- 
pofition  was  renewed,  but  after  the  convulfion  of 
the  former  reign,  it  contributed  in  fome  degree 
to  fccure  the  royal  authority,  as  each  kingdom  fup- 
plied  the  means  of  keeping  the  mal-contents  of  the 
other  in  awe.  At  the  Revolution  both  nations  were 
ready  to  facrifice  national  jealoufy  to  their  hatred 
of  popery,  and  both  concurred  in  accepting  King 
William  for  their  common  Sovereign.     But  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  fpirit  of  national  anti- 
paihy  broke  out  with  vehemence  and  inveteracy; 
and  the  genilemen  of  Ireland  who  are  fincere  ia 
their  love  of  Britilh  connexion  would  do  well  to 
look  to  the  principal  events  that  led  to  the  incor- 
poratioi  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  that  period,  aud 
fee  whether  fingular  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  dif- 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have 
not  broken  out  within  the  fhort  period  which  ha* 
clapfcd  fince  our  reparation  from  the  Britiih  nation. 
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The  firft  z&  of  hoftility  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land  was  to  cftablifh  a  company  for  forming  a 
fcttJcment  on  the  Spanifh  Main,  avowedly  to  en- 
able the  Scots  nation  to  fliare  the  wealth,and  rival 
the  trade  of  England/ This  projeft  mifcarfied,  af- 
tcr  hazarding  a  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
and  producing  much  anger  and  controverfy  be- 
tween the  fifter  kingdoms.     On  failure    of  the 
^^uccli's  iflue,  a  new  fettlement  of  the  Crown  by 
the  Scotch  parliament  became  neceffary,  and  of 
tHis  crifis  full  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Scotch 
pt^triots.     fiifhop  Burnet's  account  of  them  is  a 
defcriptioa  of  the  Whigs  of  Ireland  in  the 
1 1789 — and  at  this  day.  ^^  A  national  humour 
cf  rendering  themfelves  a  free  and  independent 
kingdom,  did  fo  inflame  them,  that  as  there  was 
a  majority  in  parliament  of  feventy  on  their  fide, 
they  feemed  capable  of  the  moft  extravagant 
tUngs  that  could  be  fuggefled  to  them.     All 
"Was  carried  with  heat,  and  much  vehemence, 
for   a  national  humour  of  being  independent 
00  England,  fermented  fo  flrongly  amongft  all 
^  forts  of  people  without  doors,  that  fuch  as  went 

*  liot  into  every  hot  motion  that  was  made  were 

*  looked  on  as  betrayers  of  their  country,  and 
tbcy  were  fo  expofed  to  popular  fury,  that  fome 
who  fludied  to  flop  this  tide,  were  brought 
m  danger  of  their  lives.  The  Prelbyterians 
'^e  fo  overawed  with  this,  that  although  they 
^flicd  well  to   the  fucceffion,  they  durfl  not 

*-*  openly. 
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"  openly  declare  it*  The  Dukes  of  Hamilion 
"  and  Athol  led  all  thefe  violent  motions,  and 
"  the  people  were  flrangely  inflamed.*' 

And  the  national  humour  of  rendeftng  them- 
felves  independent  of  England,  led  the  Scotch 
parliament  to  the  violent  and  defperate  ^ep  of 
rcfolving  that  until  cffential  proviiion  was  made 
for  fettling  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Scottifh 
nation,  iudepeodcnt  of  Engliih  interefis,  and 
Englilh  councils,  the  fucceffor  to  the  Sec  icS  crown 
fhould  not  be  the  fame  perfon  that  was  poflefled 
of  the  crown  of  England,  To  this  refolutioa 
fucceeded  an  order  for  arming  and  training  the 
fubjefts  of  Scotland.  The  parliament  of  Eng- 
land addrcffed  the  Queen,  to  give  orders  for  for- 
tifying the  towns  on  the  northern  frontiers,  for 
arming  the  Militia  of  the  northern  counties,  and 
for  ftationing  regular  forces  there,  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  An  A61  was  paffed  declaring  the  na- 
tives of  Scotland  aliens  until  they  fliould  fettle  the 
Crown  on  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  The  Scots 
had  paiTed  an  A61  for  allowing  a  trade  with  France, 
then  at  war  with -England  ;  and  Englifh  fhips  of 
war  were  ordered  to  feize  the  (hips  of  Scotland 
trading  with  the  enemies  of  England  ;  and  thua 
were  the  two  countries  at  the  point  of  going  to 
war,  when  in  defpite  of  the  violence  of  party 
and  falfe  pride  of  Scotch  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence, the  good  fenfe  of  that  nation  laid  the  only 
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/olid  and  lading  foundation  of  peace  and  lecurity 
for  their  religion,  laws,  liberty  and  profperity, 
by  ao  entire  and  perfedl  Union  with  England. 
Aoditiswith  cordial  Sincerity,  and  a  full  con- 
vifiion  that  It  will  give  to  this  my  native  country, 
laftiDg  peace  and  fecurity  for  her  religion,  her 
laws,  her  liberty,  and  her  property,  an  increafe 
offtreogth,  riches  and  trade,  and  the  final  ex- 
tiDdiaQ  of  national  jealoufy  and  animofity,  that 
loowpropofe  to  this  grave  affembly  for  their 
adoption,  an  entire  and  perfi^  Union  of  the  king« 
dom of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  If  I  live 
to  fee  it  completed,  to  my  lateft  hour  I  (hall  / 
fed  an  honourable  pride  in  refleding  on  the  little 
fiuxe  which  I  may  have  in  contributing  to  eSc&  it* 
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AFPENDK. 

a  Family  Eftablifliment  in  any  Ele£torate  for  lix  Months 
the  Twelve  immediately  previous  to  the  Commencement  c: 
the   Eled^fon,  (provided   his  Refidencej  or  maintaining 
Family  Eftablifhment  beduly  regiftcred)  fliould  be  intitic 
to  vote  for  the  Rcprefentation  ot  the  Eleflorate^ 

X.  That    there  fhould  be  a  Rcgiftering  OfiBcer,    and 
Regiftry  of  Refidence  in  every  Smbdivifion  of  each  Elefl 
rate;    and  that  in  all  Q^eAions  conceining  Refidence^  th.^ 
Regiftry  fhould  be  conlidered  as  concluflve  Evidence* 

XI.  That  al^  Ele6)ions  in  the  Nation  fhould  commenc   — 
and  clofe  on  the  fame  Day. 

XIL  That  the  Votes  of  all  Eleftors  fhould  be  given  b^^ 
Voice,  and  not  by  Ballot. 

XIII.  That   no  Oath  of  any  Kind  fhould  be  taken  b 
any  Eleftof. 

XIV.  That  the  full  Age  of  25  Years  fhould  be  a  ne^ 
cefTary  Qualification  to  intitle  any  Man  to  be  a  Reprefen— 
tative. 

XV.  That  Refidence  within  the  Eleflorate fhould  not, 
but  that  Refidence  within  the  Kingdom  fhould  be  a  neccC^ 
fary  Qjialification  for  a  Reprefentative. 

XVI.  That  no  Property  Qjialification  fhould  be  ne- 
ceflfary  to  intitle  any  Man  to  be  a  Reprefentative. 

XVII.  That  any  Perfon  having  a  PenGon,  or  holding 
a  Place  in  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Departments^  fhould  be 
thereby  difqualified  from  being  a  Reprefentative. 

XVIII.  That  Reprefentatives  fhould  receive  a  reafbn- 
able  Stipend  for  their  Services. 

XIX.  That  every  Reprefentative  fliould,  on  taking  his 
Seat,  fwear  that  neither  he,  nor  any  Perfon  to  promote 
his  Intereft,  with  his  Privity,  gave  or  was  to  give  any 
Bribe  for  the  Suffrage  of  any  Voter. 

XX.  That  any  Reprefentative  conviflcd  by  a  Jury,  of 
having  aded  contrary  to  the  Subftancc  of  the  above  Oath, 
fhould  be  for  ever  difqualified  from  luting  or  voting  in 
Parliament. 

XXI.  That  Parliaments  fliould   be  Annual. 
XXIL  That  a  Reprefentative  fliould   beat  Libeny  to 

refign  his  Delegation   upon  giving  fufBcient   Notice  to  his 
Conflituents. 

XXIII.  That   Abfence  from  Duty  for  (Iiould 

vacate  the  Scat  of  a  Reprefentative. 

FINIS. 
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THE  fubjc(5l  of  the  pamphlet  which  is 
here  offered  to  the  public,  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  as  local,  or  peculiar  to  Ireland,  It 
embraces  the  moft  eflential  interefts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  among  the  topics  of 
Imperial  concern,  on  which  it  is  moft  eflen- 
tial that  every  member,  as  well  of  the  Le- 
giflaturc  as  of  the  Adminiftration,  Ihould 
have  the  fulleft  information. 

It  is  no  lefs  true  than  lamentable,  that  of 
the  real  ftate  of  Ireland  the  people  of  this 
^^ntry  are  more  ignorant,  although  lying 
at  our  door,  and  in  reality  a  part  of  our- 
febes,  than  of  the  ftate  of  our  moft  diftant 

•  Tbi  above  has  been  added  to  the  London  edition  on   hs 
'fpttUication  there. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE  Printer  feels  it  his  duty  to  apologize 
to  the  Author  and  the  Public*  for  the  many 
inaccuracies  and  interpolations  in  the  firft 
edition  of  this  phamphlet.  To  account  for 
the  latter,  as  well  as  to  excufe  any  inten- 
tional mifcondudl  on  his  part,  he  is  obliged  to 
declare,  that  having  fubmitted  the  work  to 
the  infpe6lion  of  a  friend,  on  whofe  judgment . 
he  had  great  reliance,  it  was  returned  to  him, 
not  only  with  the  fulleft  approbation  of  that 
friend,  but  with  many  notes,  added,  no 
doubt,  with  the  beft  intention,  but  without 
his  being  informed  of  fuch  additions.  Nor 
bad  he  the  leafi  idea  of  the  work  containing  a 
fingle  word  beyond  the  original  manufcript 
until  fome  time  after  its  publication,  when 
the  Author  exprefled  his  refentment  at  thofe 
additions,  which  the  Printer  has  now  care- 
fully expunged ;  and  for  which  the  Author 
was  by  no  means  accountable. 

He  now  prints  the  work  in  a  more  per- 
fed  form,  and  hopes  to  meet  the  indulgence 
of  the  Public,  and  the  forgivencfs  of  thg 
Author. 

4^1  loth^  1805. 


LETTER, 


W  DOCTOR,  TROT,  ^e. 


1 


Sir, 


1  k  to  the  reprefentative  of  the  court  of  Rome  iit 
tbtt  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  is  to  the 
depofitory  of  the  Papal  power,  the  accredited  agent^ 
cxerdfing  the  Papal  authority  in  the  face  of  the 
Uws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  I  addrels  this 
Letter.  'l' 

To  many  of  your  own  religious  perfuafion  I  make 
no  doubt  but  I  (hall  appear  guilty  of  ^  great  prefump- 
don  m  making  this  ufe  of  your  name.  I  can  aflfuf e 
them,  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  thoughts 
than  to  treat  with  unbecoming  freedom  what  fo  con- 
querable a  part  of  the  community,  in  which  I  live, 
^nft  be  fuppofed  to  reverence*  I  refpeft  their  pre- 
judices; but  in  thus  publicly  addrefling  you,  I 
*mk  myfelf  fully  juftified  by  your  public  charac- 
ter, aod  by  the  zeal  and  fidelity  wth  which  you 
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come  forward,  on  alt  occafions,  to  difcharge  the 

truft  implied  in  it. 

With  regard  to  yourfelf,  or  to  any  delicacy  that 
might  deter  me  from  hurting  your  own  feelings  by 
fuch  a  freedom,  I  do  XKot  apprehend  that  I  have 
much  to  dread.  You  love  to  appear  on  the  great 
ftage  of  the  world ;  you  court  that  notoriety,  you 
afied  that  celebrity,  from  which  your  predeceflbrs, 
in  thefe  latter  tiipes,  have  flirunk ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  extraordinary,  or  out  of  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  that  you  ihould.  It  is  allowed  to  all 
newly  acquired  confeqiimce  to  be  a  little  oftentati* 
ous.  Difowned  by  the  laws,  and  unknown  to  the 
government,  the  Roman  Catholic  Biihops^  of  late 
years,  difcharged  the  functions  of  an  office,  whi<^ 
(he  circumftamces  of  the  country  hav^  rendered,  it 
all  times,  of  very  confiderable  importance  to  its 
tranquillity,  difcreetly  and  quietly,  and  with  a  loyat 
referve,  for  which  the  liberal  and  oandid  of  all  per- 
fuafions  gave  them  ample  credit.  Recognized  by 
the  laws,  and  acknowledged  and  countenanced  by 
th^  Father  of  b|s  People,;  communicating  his  paternal 
f|^elings  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legiflature,  the 
R,  C.  Prelates  of  this  day  can  have  no  check  from 
confcientiqus  loyalty,  or  from  a  prudent,  and  Chrif- 
tian  deference  even,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Legifla- 
ture  pf  the  country  in.  which  they  refide,  to  reftrain 
th^m,  fr^m  appearing  and  adting  in  their  epifqopal 
character.  If  they  are  fecure  and  at  liberty  to  per- 
form all  the  fundions  of  their  important  office,  it  i< 
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00  loBget  only  becaufe  the  kw^  lleep*    With  the 

dergy  orer  whom  they  prefide  they  are  free  to  fol- 

km  the  txaditions  of  their  hi\itn  in  M  points, 

whether  of  do£hiiie  or  difcipUne^  urithout  the  lekft 

control  br  reltraint  of  law.    That  they  haVe  hojk 

prefoined  upon  thefe  indiilgeAcies ;  that  they  ^*  beai* 

tiidr  new  faculties  as  meekly*'  as  we  in  gebi^tlal  feb 

diem  do^  is  no  Imlli  ptaife»    If  you  afiumie  a  Mghei* 

tone  and  port ;  if  you  take  a  tbore  conJl^cuous  and 

commanding  ftation,  we  muft,  of  courfe,  attribute 

it  to  the  more  diftinguiihed  rank  to  which  you  are 

raifed  among  them,  and  to  the  plenitude  of  authe^ 

rity  with  which  you  are  vefted.    It  is,  doubtlefs, 

owing  to  this  diilin£b'on  that  we  fee  you  Viritm  vS* 
litere  fer  ^a  ;"  that  you  mix  in  the  crowd  of  bufy 

potidcians  and  place-hunters,  who  befiege  the  prinv 

cipal  Secretary,  and  are  as  fixtures  hi  his  and-ehkmik 

ber;  aiud  th^  the  folding  doors  of  th6  Viceregal 

dofet  are  thrown,  open  to  you,  amongft  the  bigheft 

Prelates  and  Nobles,  and  the  firft  Commoners  df 

the  land.    It  is  to  this  diftin£tion  that  we  are  to  af«- 

cribe  thofe  PaAoral  Addreffes  and  ordinances  to  tha 

Clergy  of  your  Archiepifcopal  diocefe^  which  fo  fre^ 

qucntly  fill  the  columns  of  our  newf>papers  with 

their  inftru^ons  mandatory^  and  their  notes  expla*^ 

natory,  their  threats  and  their  encouragements,  their 

poniflunents  and  their  rewards. 

From  all  this  I  conceive,  that  in  addreiCng  you  as 

a  public  man,  on  a  fubject  of  the  higheft  public 

importance^  and  as  a  confpicuous  perXonage,  diD 

playing  all  the  ^^  pomp,  pride  and  glorious  circum* 


ftances''  of  the  Archiepifcopal  and  Legatine  clu^ 
raders,  I  do  but  join  in  fwelling  your  triumph  and 
fupporting  your  (late.  I  conceive  that  by  giving 
you  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  your  zeal  and 
your  talents  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  and 
of  the  Catholic  and  Apoftolic  See,  I  gratify  you  in 
the  moll  fevorite  pointy  and  enable  you  to  plead 
additional  fervices,  and  to  addrefs  further  claims  to 
the  generofity  and  liberality  of  that  Court,  that  fo 
nobly  rewards  its  adherents  and  fupporters,  as  well 
in  poffeffion  for  this  world,  as  in  reverfion  for  the 
next. 

The  fubjeft  will  require  all  the  fire  of  your  zeal, 
and  all  the  vigour  of  your  talents.  It  will  im« 
poiTe  on  you  the  neceflfity  of  fearching  and  rummag- 
ing all  the  mufty  thefefes  of  theological  cafuiftry 
and  Cenobitical  morality,  all  the  antiquated  re- 
cords of  Decretals  and  Conftitutions,  of  Fathers 
and  Councils,  beyond  all  your  former  exertions. 
The  cry  againd  your  infallible  Mafter  drowns  all 
that  ever  yet  iffued  from  all  the  voices  of  all  the  He- 
refiarchs  and  Arch  Schifmatics,  from  the  firft  days 
of  Papal  ufurpation  to  this  hour :  of  the  Wickliffes, 
and  the  HufTes,  the  Luthers,  and  the  Calvins,  and 
the  Zuingliufes.  The  public  horror  and  indignation 
vrhich  he  has  excited,  exceed  all  that  the  Johns  and 
the  Juliufes  and  the  Alexanders  could^  with  all  their 
crimes,  provoke. 

From  among  the  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  of 
Chriftians,  imprefled  with  thefe  fentiments,  and  ter- 
rifled  and  appalled  by  his  portentous  condufl,  I 
Hand  forward  as  the  public  accufer  of  his  Holinefs. — 
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I  fiand  forward  to  arraign  him  in  the  fiure  of  Heave* 
and  of  Earth— In  the  prefence  of  men  and  of  an- 
gel^, I  charge  him  with  a  flight  of  impiety  and  blaf* 
fhemy,  beyond  all  that  the  mod  audacious  abufers 
of  the  Moft  High  have  ever  attempted ;  with  an  ex- 
treme of  infult  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  that  has,  as  it  were,  been  referved  for  the 
laft  outrage  on  his'  patience  and  forbearance,  in  this 
age  of  unparaleiled  apoftacy  from  ail  religion,  an4 
for  a  charaderiftic  winding  up  of  that  horrible  revo- 
ludon,  that  laid  its  foundations  in  the  temporary  et« 
tiii£Uon  of  the  religion  of  his  blefled  Son,  and  now 
|)nTes  Heaven  by  tl^e  mockery  of  reltoring  that  re* 
ligion,  only  to  outrage  and  profane  it. 

In  all  the  horrors  of  this  revolution,  I  charge  him 
vnh'  having  made  bimfelf  a  party.  In  all  the  hor« 
ton  of  this  revolution,  I  charge  him  with  having 
made  our  God,  and  our  Redeemer  and  our  Sandi« 
Ser  parties,  as  far  as  hi$  aifumption  of  the  Divine 
commiffion,  with  which  he  inveils  himfelf,  can  ac< 
comptiih  fo  impious  a  purpofe. 

It  is  the  authority  of  the  Moft  High  which  he 
pleads ;  it  is  the  fandton  of  his  commifiion  of  which 
he  makes  bis  bpaft ;  it  is  his  higheft  prerogative  in 
governing  the  affairs  of  men,  that  he  pretends  to 
ezerdfe,  while  he  confers  the  Imperial  crown,  the 
price  of  all  the  enormities  to  which  the  French  re- 
volution gave  birth,  on  its  moft  diftinguiflied  par- 
riddp,  and  annoints  with  the  Holy  Oil  of  Kings  the 
niercilcfe  hands  that  fluiced  the  moft  innocent  blood 
during  its  fanguinary  progrefs. 


It  is  ih  the  aatne  of  the  immaculate  Jdiis,  infl 
vith  the  invocation  of  fhe  Holj  Spirit,  that  he  eoa- 
Xbcnites  a  fceptre,  wrefted  from  its  kgitiibate  ^'- 
feflbrs  by  a  feries  of  fuch  atrodtiei)  flowing  frdot 
this  revolution,  as  never  before  ftained  tlie  anMls  )of 
human  crimes,  or  drew  down  the  caries  of  HeaveA 
on  the  human  race. 

It  is  the  blefled  Son  of  Ood  whom  *  he  affociitrt 
in  the  filiation  to  which  he  admits  a  recorded  apof- 
tate,  who  in  the  hcc  of  the  Chriftian  and  Infidd 
world,  and  by  a  public  proclamation  fent  into  tht 
world  with  his  fignature,  while  commanding  the 
revolutionary  armies  in  Egypt,  aflerted  that  QiA 
had  no  Son,  no  ailbciate  in  his  kingdom. 

It  is  to  the  grace  of  God,  poured  largely  into 
the  heart  of  this  ferocious  homicide,  who  by  a 
more  infatiate  third  of  blood,  and  a  pre-emineftce 
in  every  revolutionary  crime,  eclipfed  the  fame  of 
all  his  revolutionary  competitors,  that  he  afcribet 
the  defire  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  the  golden 
fruit  of  all  thefe  crimes,  from  the  hands  of  God^s 
Vicegerent  and  Reprefentative ;  and  it  is  to  the 
immediate  infpiration  of  Heaven,  in  anfwer  to  his 
fervent  prayers,  that  he  attributes  his  own  deter* 
mination  to  gratify  this  defire  of  his  moft  ^^  dud« 
ful  fon,"  who  now  profeflfes  to  be  a  Catholic,  as, 
when  it  anfwered  a  revolutionary  purpofe,  he  pro* 
iefled  to  be  a  Mahometan,  and  who  now  venerates 
the  bealtb  bearing  Crofsy  as  he  then  venerated  the 
Crofs  deftroying  Koran. 

*  Ht|  dearly  beloved  Son  in  Chrift*  See  the  al'ocuHon  U  the 
fecret  Vonfijigry. 
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WiA  tdjpt£k  tb  tbc  Vt^h  ftacioli  he  Bh  as  Head 
ef  the  Roman  OadioEc  Church,  feated  in  the  See 
of  the  Prinoe  of  the  Apoftles,  and,  as  his  focceflbr , 
merited,  I  might  iay  adored,  by  fuch  a  portion  of 
Ae  drifUan  world,  I  charge  him  with  Saving  bet 
injed  Its  interefts,  and  degraded  its  dignity* 

ife  cannonizes  as  the  pious  and  zealous  protedor 
of  that  See,  the  man  who  made  a  merit  with  the 
peojrfc  of  Egypt,  that  he  was  the  fervant  of  their 
prophet ;  a  Mufiuhnan,  who  had  marched  to  Rome 
tooTcrdirow  the  Pope,  becaufe  he  invited  the  Chrif- 
tans  to  make  war  againft  the  Mahometan  religion. 

He  recognixes  with  the  warmed  effufions  of  gra- 
titude, the  moft  rapturous  expreflions  of  joy,  the 
nan  who  waged  a  war  of  extermination  againft  his 
immtdiate  predeceflbr  in  the  Pontifical  Chair ;  who 
phmdered  him  of  all  that  the  zeal  of  Chriflian  Em^ 
percn  and  Princes  had  lavifhed  on  his  See ;  who 
call  him  into  Pk*ifon,  loaded  him  witji  contumely, 
and  at  length,  by  his  cruel  treatment,  and  the  ruhi 
kc  brought  upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  as 
^1  as  on  the  whole  Catholic  Churchy  broke  that 
truly  pious,  upright,  and  venerable  PontifPs  heart, 
and  brought  his  grey  hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave. 

To  the  royal  family  of  France  I  charge  him  with 
the  fonleft  ingratitude.  He  takes  the  crown  of  St. 
Louis  from  the  altar  on  which,  by  an  eternal  de- 
cree of  Boniface  the  8th,  his  name  was  for  ever  to 
be  invocated^  and  places  it  on  the  head  of  the  mur- 
derer of  his  defcendants. 

On  the  throne  that  had  been  filled  by  this  race  of 
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kings,  iTirho  fbrfo  many  ages  had  been  fan&ified 
as  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  i 
the  founders  of  all  its  temporal  power ;  the  liberal 
bene£adors  to  whom  the  See  he  fills  •  owes  all  its 
princely  pofleffions,  he  feats  the  upftart  ufarpe;r  of 
their  birthright,  the  plunderer  of  their  inheritance, 
the  tyrant  who  founds  his  power  on  their  extinction. 

Thefe  are  the  charges  I  bring  againft  this  father  of 
the  faithful,  this  vifible  head  of  the  Church  of  Chrifl, 
this  Vicegerent  of  God.  It  is  not  a  tale  of  old 
times ;  it  is  not  a  tralifadion  of  ages  of  ignorance 
and  fuperflition,  to  which  we  fcruple  to  give  0*6- 
dir,  as  fo  diflfimilar  to  all  that  the  principles  and 
feelings  to  which  we  are  habituated  can  fuppofe  pof« 
fible.  It  is  the  ad  of  the  hour  in  which  I  write :— - 
enlightened  Europe  is  wimefs  to  iL— The  aflonifhed 
and  indignant  world  bears  teftimony  to  it.  Stand 
forward^  you  who  exercife  the  office  of  advocate  for 
this  delegate  of  Heaven — ^ftand  forward,  and  in  the 
face  of  your  country  defend  him  againft  thefe 
charges  ;  (land  forward,  and  exculpate  him  to  the 
numberiefs  profeiTors  of  your  own  religion,  who 
hang  down  their  heads  In  fhame  and  filence,  and  to 
the  whole  body  of  your  Proteftant  fellow-fubjefts, 
whofe  indignation  I  but  faintly  exprefs. 

I  own  that,  notwithftanding  all  I  have  feen  of 
your  ingenuity  and  adroitnefs  in  all  fuch  cafes,  1 
am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  on  what  ground  you  can  take 
up  this  exculpation.  Dexteroufly  as  you  manage 
every  polemical  weapon,  whether  of  attack  or  de- 
fence, and  trained  as  you  have  been,  from  your  ear- 
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Geft  dtfs,  in  the  ranks  of  the  mod  fubtle  cafuifts  and 
(chool-men,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  what  are  the  wea- 
pons  which  you  can  feled  from  the  old  armory,  on 
ifais  occafion,  or  to  what  fubtleties  and  refinements 
yoa  can  have  recourfe*  We  hear^  indeed,  fome 
whiijpers  that  may  ferve  to.  lead  us  a  little  into  the 
fecret .  There  are  not  a  few  runners  detached  into 
fedety,  who  drop  preparatory  hints,  introdu£tbry 
mfinaarions^  from  which  we  may  anticipate  fome  of 
the  argmments  that  are  to  be  brought  forward  at  this 
ddpentfe  puih. 

In  the  firft  place,  fubmillion  to  the  ruling  pow- 

trs,  we  are  told,  is  enjoined  to  all  Cbriftiahs  by  the 

apoftle  St.  PkuL    There  is  no  power,  this  *  Apoftle 

affirms,  that  is  not  ordained  of  God,  and  therefore^ 

he  who  refifts  the  power,  refifts  the  ordinance  of 

God..  The  fame  do&rine  is  delivered  by  St.  P^er. 

This  infpired  predeceflfor  of  bis  Holinefs,  alfo^'  in- 

cdcates  fubmii&on  to  every,  ordinance  of  man  fdr 

God's  lake.    Now  the  power  of  France  is  at.prefent 

Tcfted  in  the  Cdrfican  by  an  ordinance  of  the  French 

{wople:  his  power  is,  therefore,  the  ordinance  of 

God,  and  he  who  refifts  him,  refifts  God.     He  has 

been  raifed  to  the  throne  by  this  ordinance  of  man, 

therefore  every  Chriftian  muft  fubmit  to  him  for 

God's  fake. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  there  is  no  faying  to 
^dm  extent  of,  implicit  fubmiffion  to  every  doc- 
trine preached  to  them,  as  founded  on  the  declara- 
tiuns  and  traditions  of  the  Church,  the  middling  or 
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-lower  orderg  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  or  (to  fpfiak 
more  correctly,  and  by  a  term  more  fully  ejtplana- 
tory  of  my  fentiments)  the  Papifts  of  this  country 
may  be  led*  Yet,  I  fbould  think  that-  you  would 
entertain  no  very  ianguine  hopes,  yourfdf^  of  making 
ail  argument  palatable  tot  many  of  your  awn  per- 
fuafioQ,  which,  admitted  tn.  the  extent  to  which 
it  muft  be  carried,  to  ferve  you  on  this  occafion, 
mud  not  only  authorize  every  ufurpation,  lu>wev€r 
accomplilhed  and  fupported  by  murder,  by  rapine, 
by  facrilege,  by  every  abomination,  at  which  nature 
fliudders  and  religion  veib  k$  facred  head,  but  muft 
make  the  Supreme  Ruler  himfdf  tiie  encouragcr 
attd  remunerator  of  all  the  crimes,  againft  whidi 
rcafon  and  religion  denounce  his  fevered  judgments  ; 
^an  argument  that  would  diiTolve  all  the  elements 
offociety  into  their  original  chaos;  that,  would 
make  Mighij  Rights  '^  break  religions,  blefs  the 
accurled,  place  thieves,  and  give  tl^m  tkle, -knee, 
and  approbation." 

In  the  age  of  the  king-kflling  do£lrine,  indeed, 
Reynolds,  and  Parfons,  and  oth£i*t  of  the  true  je- 
fuitical  fchool^  made  no  fcruple  to  profe&  fuch  an 
opinion,  and  to  puih  it  even  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
hlaCpbemy.  They  maintained,  as  you  well  know, 
that  it  is  not  merely  lawful,  but  that  it  is  accepits^le 
to  God  to  depofe  and  murder,  not  only  Princes 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  but  Princes  under 
all  circumdaaces,  whenever  the  commonwealth, 
defparing  of  their  amend  ment^  rifes  in  arms  againft 
them.     Nay,    Mariana,    another  great  teacher  oa 
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the  feme  bench,  whofe  works  are  famiEar  to  you, 
aflerts  that  the  advice  of  grave  men,  ot  an  intention 
rf  public  good,  are,  alone,  fufEcient  to  authorize 
the  fubjed  to  have  recourfe  to  this  facred  exertion 
of  fenftimonious  patriotifm. 

But  I  have  no  fears  that  any  graduate  from  that 
execrable  fchool  ihall,  in  our  days,  dare  to  outrage 
Chriftianity,  under  any  form,  by  fuch  doftrines, 
notwithftandmg  the  phacnomenon  of  the  murkey 
ugfat  of  the  8th  century  fucceeding  fo  inftantane« 
odiy,  and  fo  much  out  of  the  fettled  courfe  of  moral 
fiitore,  to  the  meridian  fplendor  of  the  philofo* 
phic  age  of  the  French  revolutionifts.  There  are 
amongft  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  day,  numbers 
vho  look  for  fomething  like  reafon  and  argument 
on  the  points  to  which  they  are  required  to  give 
their  aflent,  and  to  them  1  would  put  it  to  refied, 
how  Uttle  thefe  paflages  from  the  Scriptures  have  to 
dowith  the  queftion  in  difcuiEon  between  you  and 
me. 

Tou  will  not  deny.  Sir,  that  the  precept  incul- 
cated in  thefe  paflages  by  the  ApofUes,  was  defigncd 
to  check  a    wild  fpiat  that  began  to    fhew   itfclf 
among  fome  of  the  early  converts  to   Chruliuniiy, 
impelling  them  to  teach  that  in  their  charader  of 
followers  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  owed  obedience 
to  no  earthly  power.     Agaiuft  this  dangerous  doc- 
trine in  all  its  tendencies,  the  Apoflles,  as  if  antici- 
pating what  the  Pontiflfs  of  Rome  and  their  votaries 
were  in    procefs  of  time   to   attempt,  caudon  the 
faithful,  to  whom  the  £piille3   that   contain    thefe 
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paflTagcs  are  addreiTed.  They  teach  them  that  dl 
legitimate  authority,  as  it  has  the  order,  the  har- 
mony, the  happinefs  of  fociety  for  its  objeS,  muft 
be  under  the  protedion  and  fafeguard  of  the  Su- 
preme  Ruler,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  wife  fyftem 
by  which  he  governs  his  providential  kingdom. 

To  fuch  authority  the  bleffed  Apoftles  inftrud  all 
ChrifUans  refiding  within  its  circle^  and  amenable 
to  its  power,  to  fubmit  ,  in  all  peaceableneb ;  fo- 
menting no  rebellions,  raifmg  no  fadions  againft 
the  ftate ;  never  refifting  the  magiftracy,  either  in, 
its  puniihment  of  evil  doers,  or  ia  its  encourage- 
ments "  to  them  that  do.  well ;"  nor  abufing  the 
fpiritual  "  liberty  wherewith  Chrift  had  made  them 
free,  as  a  cloak"  of  infubordination,  or  ''  licentioufn 
nefs,'^  or  as  a  releafe  froqi  the  cojntrol  of  the  civil 
government  of  their  country. 

Is  it  not  an  infult  to  the  imderftandjng  of  the 
mod  ignorant  Chriftian  to  pretend  that  fuch  a  pre- 
cept bears,  in  the  mofl  diftant  degree,  on  the  point 
in  difcuffion  ?  What  fubmiflion  did  your  holy  father, 
a  foreign  and  independant  prince,  owe  to  the  Cor- 
fican  ufurper  ?  What  obedience  was  due  from  hin\ 
to  his  power,  however  acquired,  or  by  whomfo^vei: 
recognized  ?  How  was  he  called  upon,  by  thefe  in- 
junctions of  the  Apoftles,  to  give  his  fanftion  to 
that  power,  or  to  contribute  his  part  in  eftablifliing 
it,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  aflift  in  raifmg  it  on 
ihe  ruinvS  of  the  power  which  his  predeceffors  had 
acknowledged  and  refpefted,  and  been  prote£ted  by^ 
for  ages  ? 
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I  faa:re.hii  Allocution  before  me.  Does  he  there 
pretend  that  it  was  under  a  fenie  of  what  is  due 
fiom  all  Chriftians  to  thefe  precepuof  the  Apoftles, 
tiat  he  obeys  the  tyrant's  mandate,  and  repairs  to 
In  capital  ?  Ido  not  find  an  expreffion  of  that  ten- 
dency in  this  moft  eurious  manifefto.  No— it  was 
not  to  fubmit  to  the  tyrant's  power  as  to.  the  ordi* 
nance  of  man ;  it  was  to  eftabliih  it  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  to  make  his  elevation  to  the  throne  the 
oidinance  of  God,  as  done  by  the  reprefentatiye  and . 
Vicegerent  of  God.  It  was  to  confer  the  royal  autho« 
lity  as  a  reward  of  the  proofs  which  that  dutiful  fon  of 
Ae  Qiurch  had  given  of  his  religion,  and  of  his  filial 
icference  of  the  Holy  See.  This  was  the  motive 
that  induced  him^  cheerfully  and  gratefully  to  com- 
ply with  the  dejire  of  '^  his  beloved  Son  in  Chrift, 
to  be  annointed  with  the  holy  un£tion"  by  the  hands 
of  his  Holinefs ;  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  his 
Holinefs,  the  Imperial  Crown  \  *^  to  be  placed  by 
the  moft  folemn  rites,  performed  by  his  Holinefs,  in 
the  higheft  rank,"  to  which  his  ambition  afpired  ; 
to  be  indebted  for  this  his  folemn  inauguration  into 
loyalty  to  his  Holinefs,  "  impreffing  the  ceremony 
wh  a  charafter  of  religion,  and  calling  down  the 
bencdidion  of  Heaven"  upon  this  Euthanafia  of 
the  revolution. — In  a  word,  it  was  that  his  Holinefs 
fcould  become  the  moft  adive  and  efficient  inftru- 
ment,  the  principal  agent  in  putting  the  tyrant  in 
^uict  poflTeffion  of  the  prize  he  had  been  fo  long 

♦  Sec  Allocution. 
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€0ti6endiiig  fcft^  through  caniage,  and  flaugfater, 
and  feas  of  blood. 

Will  you  tell  us^  Sir,  in  vhat  novore  explicit  terms 
could  hit  Holinisfs  avow  all  this  ?  Does  he  not  make 
hk  boaft  of  it  ?  Does  he  not  <^  pour  out  his  heart 
in  thankfgiTings  to  God,  that  he  has  thus  an  oppor« 
tunity"  of  perfe&ing  this  great  work  ?  Does  he  not 
exultingly  tell  his  Confiftory,  and  through  them 
the  Chriftian  worlds  that  the  tyrant  is  himfelf  wil« 
ling  finally  to  owe  the  crown  and  fceptre  to  the 
Holy  See  i  That  he  does  not  confider  himfel^f  to  be 
in  foil  and  fecure  poffeflion  of  them  till  he  receive 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father  ?  And  is  it 
not  to  convey  to  him  thefe  enfigns  of  royalty,  and 
with  them  the  charader  and  the  power  of  royalty, 
that  he  tells  them  he  fets  out  on  his  progrefs  to  the 
court  of  the  tyrant  ? 

And  will  you  plead  the  venerable  name,  and  the 
facred  authority  of  the  Apoftles,  to  fan^on  fuch  a 
deed  ?  **  They  inculcated  fubmiffion  and  obedience 
to  the  authority  even  of  a  Nero,  among  all  the 
faithful,  who  were  unhappy  enough  to  live  under 
his  government/'  No  doubt  they  did.  But  would 
they  have  taken  a  primary  and  decifive  part  in  efta- 
blifhing  that  government?  Would  they  have  volun- 
tarily invoked  the  bleffing  of  Heaven  on  that  go- 
vernment? Would  they  voluntarily,  and  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  interefls  of  the  religion  they 
were  commifTioned  to  preach,  have  fanftioned  in 
the  name  of  their  bleffed  Mafter,  and  with  the  in- 
vocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  tliey  were 
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filled,  all  the  lloltors  and  abomkiations  of  that  otnii- 
^M%  2xA  fiuaguiDary  reign  ?  Would  they  ha^e  «b^ 
melBcated  thefl^lves  Within  the  walls  of  t)ie  •ty*^ 
nnt'i  palacea,  fnaeared  \i^ith  blood?  Wo^ld  (hej 
iiafe  af^peared  ^untary  and  gratified  guelb  at  h& 
feafts  ?  Would  they  have  fat  at  the  fame  hoard  ^iiritft 
his  Poppeea  and  his  Statilia,  the  iref ixfe  of  other  men'* 
bedi»  or  with  his  Add>  manumitted  and  tran^ 
ferred  to  him  by  her  former  pofleflfor,  and  whom 
he  wouM  have  taifed  to  the  Imperial  throne^  had  he 
Bot,  fiiamelefs  defpot  as  he  was,  flood  in  awe  of 
what  yet  rem^ed  of  Roman  virtue  and  decotum^  ? 
TUs  wocM  have  been  a  precedent  full  in  all  its 
poists*-*under  its  authority  the  advooites  <i  his  Ho- 
fiaels  would  not  have  been  driven  to  the  fubterfuge . 
df  confounding  the  fubmiffion  of  the  fi^ed  to  law- 
Ail  authority  with  the  voluntary  aft  of  a  Ibrereig^i 
Prince  and  Prelate^  who  coniirtos,  and  legitimifes^y 
aod  hallows  what  you  have  yourfelf,  in  all  your  Ex* 
hortstions  and  Paftoral  Letters^  ftigmatized  as  the 
tnoft  execrable  of  all  ufurpations. 

Well,  but  Neceffity — ^Neceffity,  another  whifper 
thtt  has  been  fuffered  to  efcape  from  the  Conclave 
in  Francis-ftreet.  What  fliall  we  fay  to  Neceffity  ? 
And  Menaces  ?  And  Force  ?  Having  no  alternative 
left  to  him  but  impKcit  obedience,  ot  the  fete  off 
lus  predeteflbr ;  neceffitated  either  to  confent  to  im- 


*  It  U  &id  that  the  Pope  haf  frevatlod  on  Buonaparte  to 
nirry  the  caft  niiftreft  of  Banas*  and  that  his  HoKnefi  per« 
^cd  the  ceremony  in  PdntlficaKbus. 
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prefs  with  the  charafter  of  religion  the  rank  which 
the  tyrant  eleft  had  ufurped,  and  to  call  down  the 
benediftion  of  Heaven  on  the  biood-fhoAed  fceptrc 
of  this  infidel  homicide,  or  to  be  crufhed  under  its 
iron  weight,  to  be  defpoil^d  of  his  territories,  flrip-* 
ped  of  his  Tiara,  treated  with  every  contumely, 
call  into  prilbn,  or  immured  in  a  conyent,  and 
kept  in  durance  till  death — ^what;  could  the  Holy 
Father  have  done  ? 

Can  you,  then^  infult  ?  Have  you  encouragement 
from  the  loweft  and  moil  ignorant  peafanc  who 
bows  in  the  molt  abjed  fubmiifion  to  your.  Archi- 
epifcopal  Crozier,  to  infult  the.  underftanding,  and 
the  religion  of  a  people,  by  offering .  them  fuch  a 
plea  to  juRify  this  debafing  condud  in  him  who 
calls  himfelf  their  Spiritual  Head  ?  A  French  tragic 
Poet  introduces  into  one  of  his  plays  a  Roman  Fa- 
ther— let  not  your  pious  bile  be  excited.  Reverend 
Sir ;  Ne  favi  viagne  facerdosj  as  from  your  unac- 
quaintance  with  fuch  profane  writings  you  might 
do.  I  do  not  mean  a  Father  of  the  Roman  Church, 
I  mean  the  father  of  a  noble  youth  of  Pagan  Rome, 
who  was  reported  to  him  to  have  fled  in  battle. 
Fired  into  rage  at  the  fuppofed  infamy  entailed  on 
his  name  and  race,  and  lamenting  his  unhappy  lot 
in  having  lived  to  witnefs  fuch  indelible  difgrace  in 
one  fprung  from  his  loins,  he  is  afked  by  the  mef* 
fenger,  who  brought  him  the  tidings,  and  explained 
to  him  the  defperate  fituation  to  which  his  fori 
had  been  reduced,  "  What  he  could  have  done  ?'*— 
''  ^  voulez  vGUs  qu'il  Jit  ?    S^u'il  morutj'  was  the 
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mdignant  anfwer — a  thouland,  ten  thoufand  deaths, 
exclaimed  this  heathen,  rather  than  bring  fo  foul  a 
ftain  on  his  name,  his  rank,  his  country,  and  his 
koufehold  goods. 

In  putting  fuch  a  fentiment  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Elder  Horatius,  Comeille  kept  ftri£Hy  in  view  the 
morals  of  the  people  among  whom  he  placed  the 
fccne.     Unfupported    by   thofe    glorious    profpefls 
which  Chriftianity  opens  to  its  profeffors  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  life,  and  in  proportion  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  minds,  and  the  vigour  of  their  un- 
derftanding,  rejefUng  as  idle,  and  old  womens  tales, 
fabulas  armilesy  all  the  promifes  of  rewards  for  vir- 
tue  in  fome  happy  regions  of  bhfs  beyond  the  grave, 
trith  which  their  priefts  and  poets  amufed  them,  the 
heroes  of  Reigan  Rome  braved  all  the  terrors  of 
death,  defpifed  all  its  torments,  faced  all  its  cer- 
tainty of  the  extinftion  of  their  entire  being,  which 
it  placed  before  them,  whenever  it  came  in  compe- 
tition with  their  honour,  their  dignity,  what  they 
owed  to  their  country,  or  what  their  moral  feelings 
diftated  to  them.     Within  the  cold  and  annihilating 
embrace  of  this  all-deftroying  tyrant  they  fought  a 
refuge  againft  all  that  was  ignoble  and  inglorious, 
all  that  could  difgrace  or  degrade  them  in  their  efti- 
mation  of  their  contemporaries  or  pofterity.     Mihi 
vm  licet  J  fays  Cicero  in  one  of  his  Philippics,  when 
treated  with  indignity,  and  infultingly  menaced  by 
the  tyrant  of  his  day,  in  order  to  force  him  into  a 
compliance  with  his  iniquitous  meafures,  Mibi  veto 
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/;Vr/,  fimperque  liccbit '  dignitatem  tmi^  morion  con^ 
iemnere.  In  the  Treatifc  oa  Moral  Duties  which  he 
wrote  for  his  Ton's  iai(lra£lion,  he  talks  in  the  fame 
exalted  drain. — tiemo  jujiits  cjfe  potefl  aid  dolcf^My 
^i  exiiiumy  qui  egejlaterrij  qui  mortem  finwty,  aut 
qui  eay  qua  his  funt  contrarian  aquitati  ante^nit. 
I  could  multiply'  quotations  without  end  froin  the 
writings  of  other  Pagan  moralifts,  on  whofe  page 
the  light,  that  has  been  fent  from  Hcavcr^neTer 
filed  a  ray,  inculcating  the  fame  fentfmenis*  *7- 
Pagan  jhiftory  abounds  in  exampksi  of  berojes  who 
greatly  pradifed  what  the;r  moralifts  thus  fublimely 
taught.  What  then  had  we  not  a  right  to  expert 
from  a  Chriftian  BiflYop  ?  the  head  of  the  Chriftiaa 
Hierarchy  ?  the  reprefentadve,  the  adjun|Q:  of  the 
'^reat  Bijhop  ^f  fouls ^  who '  before  Poiuiiis  Pilate  wit- 
fieffcd  a  good  confeffion^  and  bra'ving  ibe  coniradidioti 
of  fmncrs  a'^alnflMm^  endured  the  Crofsy  and  d^pifed 
its  fhame^  and  its  torments j  to  do  ibe  wit  of  bis  Fa*. 
iher  .^-rWhat  had  we  not  a  right  to  expeft  from  the 
fucceffor  of  that  Apoftle.  from  the  inheritor  of  all 
the  divine  gifts  and  privileges  of  that  Apoftle,  nay, 
as  the  reprefentative  of  St.  Peten  a  chofen  vejOfe), 
raifed  in  dignity  above  that  Apoftle,  who  ^  tells  us 
that  with  all  boldncfs  Cbrifi  fhould  be  ever  magnified  in 
his  body^  whct/jcr  by  life^  or  by  death ;  for  to  bini 
to  live  was  Chrifi^  and  to  die  was  gain  ;  who  counted 
all  things  hut  lofs  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chri/i^  for 
whom  he  ffffercd  the  lofs  of  all  things  ? — What  had 
we  not  to  expeft  from  him  who  claims  the  privilege 
of  decreeing  divine  honours,  and  ere<^Hng  altars  to 
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ihat  glorious  company  of  Martyrs,  who  come  out  of 

freat  tribulation ;  who   wajh  t/jcir   robes  in   the  blood 

^  the  Lamb ;  icbo  have  trial  of  cruel  mockingf  and 

fc^irpngSj    of   bonds   and    imprifonments ;    who    are 

Jimd^  who  are  Jlain  by   the  Jword,  who    arc  farjjn 

(iftmder^  who  are  tortured  in  every  (hape  the  cruelty 

of  lyrants  can  devife,  rather  than  renounce'  the  prize 

if  tbc  bi^h  calling  of  God^  by  compliances  unworthy 

of  that  caUing ;  by  betraying  their  duty,  or  fewh-. 

mgly  and   hypocritically  felling  down  before  the 

idol  of  power,  who  had  their deftiny  in  his  hands? 

In  God's  name.  Sir,  let  the  advocates  of  his  Ho- 

liaefs  fpeak  out  at  once  the  language  of  the  fchool 

in  which  they  have  been  bred.     Let  them  brufh  off 

the  dull  from  the  pages  of  the   Bellarmines,  ^the 

Mariana's,  the  Vaientias,  the    Vafques,   the    Par- 

^ons's,  their  early  preceptors  in  Ethics.     From  them 

fct  them  feleft  their  arguments  from  ftate-heceffity, 

to  palliate  a  conduQ:,  which  would  have  been  deemed 

ftamcful  and  degrading  even  by'  thofe  who  had  only 
the  light  of  Nature  to  guide,  and  the  eticourage- 

taeats  of  Natural  Religion  to  fupport  them ;  bur, 
let  them  not  trample  on  the  little  of  Chriftian  feel- 
ing that  has  furvived  the  apoilacy  of  this  age,  by 
pleading  fuch  a  palliative  on  Chriftian  grounds,  or 
by  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
Kvangelifts  or  Apoftles,  or  even  from  the  ancient 
Others,  or  the  traditions  derived  from  their  times. 

They  may  be  emboldened  by  the  experience  of 
centuries,  to  make  the  attempt  on  numbers  of  n\y 
iftfituated    countrymen    (unhappily   they    are    the 
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greater  number),  who,  in  all  the  blaze  of  light  dK** 
fuTed  around  them  by  .the  general  diflfemination  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  continue  to  delight  in  dark- 
nefs^  having  no  religion  but  that  of  their  teachers, 
qualified  or  unqualified,  and  fubmiffively  laying 
down  their  reafon  and  their  faith  at  the  door  of  the 
confeifional ;  but  I  truft  and  I  know  that  there  are 
thofe  amongd  the  mofl  confcientious  and  fincere 
.  Catholics,  whofe  underftanding  cannot  be  fo  grofsly 
irapofed  on ;  I  know  that  there  are  many  confcien* 
tious  and  fincere  Catholics,  who  are  better  able  to 
^ive  an  account  cf  the  faith  that  is  in  them^  as  the 
Difciples  of  Chrift,  than  to  acknow  ledge  thefe  fpu* 
rious  dodrines,  ihefe  foundlings  of  the  fchools, 
Twaddled  in  all  the  tunics,  and  cowls,  and  coifs,  and 
cindhires  of  then:  monkifh  foflerers,  which  yon 
would  obtrude  upon  them,  as  the  genuine  and  legL 
timate  offspring  of  the  holy  religion  they  profefs. 

Here  again  I  have  the  Allocution  of  the  Ho}y 
Father  to  the  facred  Confiflory  before  me  j  1  read 
it  over  and  over,  and  1  do  not  find  one  word  in  k 
of  this  plea  of  Neceffity.  If  his  Holinefs  urged 
fuch  a  plea  to  thefe  his  confidential  advifers,  he 
has  not  ventured  to  publifli  it  to  the  world*  It  has 
not  been  offered,  under  any  fpecial  authority  from 
him  to  the  faithful  at  large,  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  indignities  to  which  he  fubmitted,  or  to  the  fa- 
crifices  he  has  made.  We  hear  of  it  only  in  whif- 
pers.  The  chief  ground  of  defence  his  Holinefs 
has  chofen  has  been  long  familiar  to  his  predecet 
Xors.    He  could  not  ftifle  the  voice  of  his  confcience. 


or  drown  its  cries^  notwithftanding  all  he  tells  ug 
of  bis  having  fatisjied  his  doubts.  He  forefaw  the 
attacks  to  which  he  mtift  be  expofed  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  war  he 
would  have  to  encounter  from  the  univerfal  fenfe 
and  feeling  of  mankind.  He,  therefore,  took  re- 
fuge within  the  ancient  fortrefs,  the  old  caftle  of 
St.  Angelo,  in  which  all  his  predecelTors  have  fhut 
up  and  entrenched  themfelves,  on  every  fuch  def- 
perate  attack.  To  every  aflault  he  prefents  the 
interefts  of  Chriftianity,  infeparable  from  the  in* 
terefts  of  the  Holy  See ;  the  degradation  of  the 
Crois  manifefted  in  the  degradation  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Crozier,  and  its  triumphs  in  the  triumph  of 
(he  triple  Crown  ;  the  name  of  God  and  of  his  Son 
profimed  by  the  indignities  offered  to  their  Vice- 
gerent, and  refpeded  and  reverenced  in  the  ho- 
mage paid  to  him ;  the  veneration  and  obedience 
due  from  all  Chriftians  to  St.  Peter,  renounced  in 
the  plunder,  or  evinced  by  the  protection  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

This  is  the  defence  which  his  Holinefs  fends  in- 
to  the  world  to  meet  the  univerfal  indignation 
which  he  forefaw,  and  not  an  imperious  Neceffity 
operating  on  his  fears.  On  this  ground  he  repre- 
fents  the  miferies  which  the  Holy  See  had  fuffered 
from  the  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  the  Corfican, 
as  overwhelming  the  religion  which  that  apoftate 
had  renounced  ;  and  in  the  minatory  adulation,  the 
mfulting  fubmiffion  paid  by  him  to  his  Holinefs, 
with  a  view  to  the  farce  that  has  been  fmce  aded. 
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he  rejoices  as  in  the  convprfion  of  ihis  auguft 
Prince  to  the  Catholic  Jleligibn,  and  the  reftoration 
of  the  true  worftiip  of  God  throughout  the  exten- 
five  regions  of  the  trench  empire. 

It  mufl  be  confefled  that,  in  all  this  his  Holinefa 
has  done  no  more  than  follow  the  precedents  fet 
him  by  his  predeceflbrs,  from  the  days  of  Pope 
Zachary  in  752,  to  his  own.  The  rdgn  of  that 
Pontiflf  in  particular  takes  away  from  Plus  the  7th 
every  other  merit  or  demerit  but  that'  of  imitation  j 
and  if  the  draft  that  was  flcetched  with  fo  mafterly 
a  hand  by  Zachary  has  been  but  rudely  and  faintly 
copied  by  his  worthy  fucceffor,  we  muft  afcribe  it 
to  the  changes  that  have  been  produced  by  fo  long 
a  fucceflion  of  ages,  and  to  the  difference  of  fiua- 
rion  and  charaflier  in  the  two  ufurpers,  Pepin  and 
Napoleon. 

The  events  which  the  mertlion  of  thofe  times 
brings  to  my  recolleftion  throw  confidefable  light 
on  our  fubjeft.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  foreign 
to  it,  to  enter  into  them  with  fome  minutenefs. 

The  Popes  owed  no  great  obligations  to  the  firft 
race  of  the  KLings  of  France ;  Clpvis*  their  great 
founder  had  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  } 
he  built  Churches,  he  founded  Monaftries,  he  af- 
fembled  Councils ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  intercourfe  with  the  Holy  Father,  if  we 
except  a  letter  to  him  from  Pope  Anaflafius,  con- 
gratulating the  Church,  as  almoft  every  other  wef- 
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urn  Bifhop  did,  on  the  ac^dtion  of  fuch  a  con« 
vert*.  For  thu  Father  Daniel,  thejpfuit^  is  my 
aochority^  an  authority  which  ypu,  Sif,  will  not 
be  forward  to  difpuce.  In  his  hiliory  of  that 
Prince's  rdgnwc  fipdno  mention  whatever,  of  the 
confiemporsM'y  Popes^  except  on  the  oc<;afion  abcy^ 
alluded  to.  Jt  appears,  from  that  hiilory,  thai  i)p 
ereded  Bi^j  fhat  he.  tilled  them  with  Prelates  of 
his  own  choice,  and  that  he  conflict  ly  confult^d 
mth  them  oi^  ev^ry  ^ing  that  concerned  the.  in« 
iq^%  pf  religion.  In  parucular.  the;  Rev.  Fadi^ 
gives  U9  a  letter  from  thele  Prelates  on  the  bre^« 
log  up  of  a  Council,  to  which  the  King  had  fum« 
moned  them  at  Orleans:  in  this  letter  they  tell 
him  ^at — ^^  they  (end  him  the  anfwers,  on  which 
^  they  h^  agreed, .  to  all  the  points  he  had  pro- 
"  pofed  fpr... their  difcuflion,  in  order  that  he  viigbt 
'^ftan^  tbefi  ar\fw€rs  with  his  approbation,  y\  be 
"  Jheuld  thiffk  tJ/em  worthy  of  ity  ,a^d  that  the  dejci^' 
^'ftm  of  Jo  piany  Holy  Prelates  tn^ht  be  rendered 
**  more  efficacious  by  the  authority  and  the  orders  (f 
^  fo  great  a  KingJ"^  This  is  an  important  docu- 
ment ;  it  is  the  ad  of  the  whole. body  of  the  French 
Church  ;  but  it  contains  not  pne  word  of  the  Pope, 
nor  of  the  Holy  See ;  not  one  word  of  the  fuccef- 
for  of  St.  Peter ;  not  one  word  of  the  Supreme 
Head  of  th^  Church,  the  fole  arbiter  in  all  matters 

« 

•  Tlicrc  w  a  fable  of  hU  having  prefcutcd  a  golden  crowu  to 
St.  PcicT,  invented  by  fomc  Munk,  and  noticed  by  no  hllimLm 
wf  that  day. 
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biF  retigioD,  or  even  of  that  necefiary  authority  to 
fandjon  and  give  force  to  the  decrees  of  Councils 
in  al^  articles  of  hith  and  difcipline,  *  which  the 
Popips  have  fince  arrogated. 

On  any  intercourfe  between  the  Popes  and  the  fuc- 
teflbrs  of  Clovis,  more  than  with  any  other  of  the 
V^eftern  Bifhops,  the  Jefuit  is  equally  filent.  He 
'qubteSy  indeed,  a  letter  from  Pope  Pelagius  to  one 
of  them^  ftyling  himfelf  *•  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
**  Bifliop  of  the  Catholic  Church  6f  the  city  of 
•*  Rome."  Thefe  his  titles  are  no  lefs  diflferent  from 
thofe  aflumed  by  his  fucceifors  than  is  the  tenor  of 
*the  letter.  It  is  to  clear  himfelf  to  the  King^  irom 
an  accufation  propagated  againft  him  in  France,  a^d 
charging  him  with  the  want  of  Oxthodoxy.  Daniel 
mentions,  alfo,  a  correfpondence  between  Gregory 
the  Great  and  the  famous  Queen  Br unhault,  relative 
to  the  converfion  of  England  j  and  with  Chijdeb^rt, 
extolling  the  French  King  and  nation  above  all  the 
other  Princes  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  all 
this  adulation  produced  no  grateful  returns.  There 
was  no  alTumption  on  the  one  part,  nor  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  other,  of  any  right  of  interfe- 
rence, much  lefs  of  any  control,  in  the  aifairs  of 
the  Church  of  France,  inherent  in  the  See  of 
Rome  by  Divine  right.  On  the  contrary,  thefe 
fucceffors  of  Clovis  continued  to  create  and  depofe 
Bifliops,  to  affemble  Councils  by  virtue  of  their 
regal. authority,  and  to  confirm  the  Canons  paffeJ 
in  thofe  Councils ;  but  of  the  vifible  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  of  the  Supreme  apoftolic  See, 
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the  Rev.  Father  has  not  a  fingle  opportunity  of  re- 
OM^ding  the  triumphs. 

Under  the  ufurpation  of  the  fecond  race,  a  new 
fcene  opens  to  us.     Charles  Martel,   who  without 
the  name  of  King,  inherited  all  the  regal  power 
with  the  of&ce  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  was  early 
courted,  in  the  career  of  his  brilliant  vi£torie$,  by 
Gregory  the  third-    In   confequence  of  a  folemn 
embafly  fent  by  his  Holinefs  to  Charles,  "  the  firft 
((ays  Father  Daniel)  that  had  ever  been  feen  from 
a  Pope  in  France^''  the  revolution  was  planned,  that 
fecured  a  throne  to  the  family  of  the  one,  and   to 
the  fucceflbrs  of  the  other.     A  negociation  was  fet 
on  foot,  by  which  it  was   agreed  that  Pope  Gre- 
gory   fliould  renounce  the  allegiance,    which  the 
Bilbops  sind  people  of  Rome  had,  till  then,  gwed 
and  fwom  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft  ;— that  he 
fliould  put  hin^elf  and   the  Holy  See  under  the 
proCe£Bon  of  Charles,  and  fhould  confer  on  him^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people^  the  titles  of  Patri- 
cian and  Conful,  as  they   had  been  conferred  on 
Clovis  by  the  Emperor  Anaflafius.     Charles  under- 
took, on  his  part,  to  proteft  and  defend  the  Pope, 
the  Roman  Church,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  not 
only  againft  the  Lombards,  who  had  taken  poffeffion 
oi  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  fuppofed  gift  of 
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Conilantine  the  Gr^at,  and  threatened  I^ome  it&lf 
\vith  a  fiege,  but  againd  the  Grecian  Emperor,  the 
undoubted  fovereign  of  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  fhould 
he  be  inftigated  to  punifh  this  a£t  of  open  rebellion 
in  his  vaflal. 

This  was  the  rough  draft  of  the  famous  Partition 
Treaty  between  rebellion  and  ufurpation,  that  was 
finally  ratified  and  carried  into  full  effed,  with  the 
fubftitution  of  the  Regal  to  the  Patrician  and  Con* 
fular  dignity,  by  Pepin,  fucceflbr  to  Charles,  and 
Zachary,  fucceffor  to  Gregory. 

A  celebrated  writer  of  the.  i  jth  century,  com- 
pares the  condud  of  the  two  contracting  parties  on 
this  occafion  to  that  of  two  robbers  dividing  their 
booty  between  them — Pepin  engaging  to  transfer  to 
Zachary  the  territories  of  which  he  was  to  defpoil 
the  Emperor  and  the  Lombards ;  and  Zachary  fane- 
tioning  the  ufurpation  of  Pepin,  in  wrefting  the 
fceptre  from  the  hands  of  his  lawful  fovereign — ^Pe- 
pin enthroning  the  Spiritual  power  of  Zachary,  and 
Zachary  regalifing  the  temporal  power  of  Pepin. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  and  it  cannot  have  efcaped 
your  difcernment,  that  the  prollituted  writers,  who 
fuffocate  us  with  the  foetid  incenfe  of  panegyric  and 
adulation,  which  they  inceffantly  burn  under  the 
nofe  of  the  new  God  of  their  idolatry,  have  never 
once  brought  forward  the  name  or  the  example  of 
Pepin  in  their  references  to  the  great  characters  to 
whom  they  labour  to  aflimiiate  the  hiftory  and  the 
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fortunes  of  the  Corfican.  The  great  original  whom 
he  copies,  the  renowned  Prince  in  whofe  fteps  he 
ffeads,  is  Charlemagne.  It  is  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne that  leads  him  to  univerfal  conqueft  ;— it 
'fi  the  piety !  the  devotion !  of  Charlemagne  that 
hifpires  him  with  fo  ardent  a  zeal  for  the  interefts  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  fuch  profound  venera- 
tion for  the  ApoftoUc  See  ;  fuch  filial  fubmiffion  to 
its  Supreme  Head.  It  is  the  example  of  Charle«> 
magne,  and  a  pious  ambition  not  to  be  excelled  by 
him  in  any  of  the  ingredients  that  go  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  a  true  Chriftian  Knight  and  Hero,  that 
impelled  him  to  receive  the  facred  Undio^i  from  the 
hands  of  the  fucceflbr  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apof. 
ties. 

How  the  fad  is,  and  it  would  be  difrefpeftful  in 
ne  to  fuppofe  you  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  that  in  the 
adventures  of  the  Corfican  we  cannot  difcover  the 
moft  diftant  refemblance  to  the  fortunes  of  this  hero 
of  hiftory  knd  romance.  Charlemagne  found  roy- 
alty in  his  cradle,  however  it  came  there ; — he  fuc- 
ceeded  quietly  and  peaceably  to  the  throne  of  his 
bther,  however  acquired.  With  refped  to  the  title 
of  Emperor,  with  which  he  was  invefted  after  a 
triumphant  reign  of  thirty-t>yo  years,  if  we  are  to 
believe  his  hiftorian  and  fecretary,  Eginard,  it  had 
never  been  an  objed  of  his  ambition  ;  it  had  never 
been  in  his  contemplation.  According  to  this  hif- 
torian, and  who  can  deferve  more  credit  ^n  d,  tranf- 
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a£Uon  of  which,  mofl:  probabif,  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  it  was  the  ofEcious  zeal  of  Pope  Leo  that 
funk  the  titles  of  Roman,  Patrician  and  of  King  ia 
that  of  Emperor.  I  need  not  inform  a  perfon  fo 
converfant  in  church  hiftorv.  ,that  this  fame  Leo 
had  been  under  the  neceility  of  vindicating  hiinfelf 
before  Charlemagne^  who  came  to  Rome  exprefsly 
for  the  purpofe  of  having  him  tried,  from  a  charge 
of  the  mod  horrible  crimes  *.  He  purged  himfelf 
by  his  own  oath.  Charlemagne  believed  him,  and 
took  him  under  his  protedi(Hi,  and  the  Chriftmaa 
day  following,  as  this  Prince  was  on  his  knees  dor- 
ing  the  celebration  of  Mafs  in  the  Bafilic  of  Saint 
Peter,  his  Holmefs,  without  any  previous  commu- 
nication of  his  defign,  placed  an  Imperial  crown  on 
his  head  ^  excited  the  people  of  Rome  to  bail  him 
*'  Caefar,  Augullus  the  Great,  the  Pacific,  crowned 
"  by  the  hand  of  God  j*'  and,  with  the  people^ 
paid  him  the  homage,  which  the  fovereign  Pontiffs 
had  immediately  paid  to  the  Emperors,  whenever 
they  \ifited  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire.  But 
fo  chagrined  was  the  Emperor  at  the  ofEcioufnefs 

of  this  conciliatory  aft,  which  the  gratitude  and  the 
policy  of  Leo   fuggefted,  and   at   the    manner    in 

which  he  was  furprifed  into  it,  that  he  declared,  as 

Eginhard  afferts,  that  had  he  been  aware  of  what 

was  to   happen,  he   would   not  have  gone  to  the 

Church,  notwithftanding  the  holinefs  of  the  day. 

*  So  he  fays  himfelf  in  his  exculptory    oath,  of  ivhich  a  copy 
remains. 
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Such  i$  the  account  of  this  memorable  tranfadicm^ 
SIS  I  find  it  ia  Father  Danid,  and  other  biftoriana 
of  equal  authority,  for  I  own  I  have  not  read 
the  original  hiftory.  Is  there  a  (ingle  circutnftance 
in  which  it  bears  the  molt  diftant  refemblanoe  to 
the  atrocious  ufurpation  of  the  Corfican,  or  to  the 
blafphemous  ceremonies  of  his  coronation  ? 

But  of  the  events  attending  the  feizure  of  thd 
crown  by  Pepin,  and  of  the  ^repetition  of  the  €a« 
remony  of  his  confecration  by  Stephen,  who,  neitt 
but  one,  fucceeded  to  Pope  Zachary,  we  fee  an  im« 
perfect  copy  iketched  by  the  pencil  of  this  modem 
Hiafter  from  the  fchool  of  ufurpation  and  hypocrify* 
All  that  is  (hocking  and  revolting  in  the  old  hiftory 
piece,  meets  dxid  difgufts  the  eye  on  the  Cor(i(aQ 
CiAvas  ;  but  a  trace  is  not  preferved  of  all  that  re* 
coadled  his  contempdraries  to  the  a(rumption  <^  the 
royal  dignity  by  Pepin,  The  difference  is  obvioui^ 
as  weU  in  the  principal  figures,  as  in  the  groiipes 
that  furround  them ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  perfon  of  his  Holinefs  it  is  thb 
moil  humiliating  and  degrading. 

In  the  old  piece  we  fee  the  defceadant  of  the 
moft  ancient  and  illuftrious  family  in  France,  a 
chieftain,  to  whom  an  uninterrupted  fucceilion  of 
great  and  illuftrious  charafteis,  handing  down  to 
each  other  from  father  to  fon,  the  high  dignity  of 
Mayor  of  the  palace,  had  for  centuries  fecured  the 
inheritance  of  the  fupreme  power  and  authority, 

•  That  ceremony  had  been  prcvioufly  performed  by  Boniface 
the  famous  Bi(hop  of  Metz. 
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while  the  degeneracy,  of  the  dcfcendants  of  Clovis 
left  to  the  lineal  pofleffor  of  the  throne  the  mere 
name  of  King.  In  the  new  we  behold  a  foreign 
adventtirer,  an  iflander  of  obfcure  birth,  indebted 
for  his  education  to  the  royal  charity,  and  to  the 
munificence  of  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  family 
over  whofe  flaughtered  carcaffes  we  fee  him  making 
his  way  to  their  throne  ;  darting  firft  into  infamous 
celebrity,  among  the  Cannibals  of  Jacobinifm,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fubahern  officer  of  artilleiy,  **  in 
**  armour  whofe  proof  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids, 
^'  nor  babes,  nor  fight  of  priefts  in  holy  veftments 
«  bleeding  xould  pierce  a  jot,*^  drippiilg  with  the 
blood  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  againfl:  whom  he 
turned  the  engines  of  deftru6Uon  that  had  been  put 
under  his  command  for  their  proteftion.  Round 
Pepin's  throne  we  fee  the  whole  body  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France,  the  Dukes,  the  Counts,  the 
high  dignified  Prelates,  the  general  States  of  the 
realm.  Their  orders  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
thinned  by  murders  or  maffacres,  by  the  daggers  of 
affaffins,  or  the  hands  of  the  executioner ; — their 
wealth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  diminiflied  by 
confiscation,  or  by  plunder — they  blaze  in  all  their 
hereditary  dignity  and  fplendor,  ftill  guarding  the 
throne,  which  their  exertions  had  upheld,  and 
proud  to  fill  it  by  a  pofleffor  more  worthy  to  reign 
over  them,  and  to  whom  they  and  their  fathers  had 
been  accuflomed  to  pay  an  obedience,  only  lefs 
than  that  of  avowed  fubjefts. 

The  throne  of  the  Corfican  appears  raifcd  on 
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heaps  of  flaughtered  Princes,  and  Nobles,  and  Prci 
lates,  once  the  pride  and  the  fafeguard  of  their  na« 
tive  land.    In  their  place  we  fee  a  favage  and  vul- 
gar group  of  bafe,  low-born  adventurers  thrown 
up  with  their  chief  amidft  all  the  crimes,  and  vices, 
2|k1  filth  of  the  nation,  by  the  convulfion  that  agi- 
tated it  to  its  deeped  foundations ; — aflailins,   and 
murderers,   and  plunderers,   bearing  the  fplendid 
^ils  they  had  torn  from  the  throne,  and  the  altar, 
from  the  caftles  and  the  demefhes  of  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors of  the  foil ;  apoflate  Prelates,  their  mitres 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  former  pious  poifefrors  of 
their  plundered  Sees ;  a  mean  and  degraded  Clergy, 
iatisfied  to  fell  their  confciences  and  their  facred 
profeffion  for  the  pitiful  dole  dealt  out  to  them  from 
the  treafury  of  facrilege,  and  the  plunder  of  eccle- 
fiaftic  property,  by  the  tyrant,  at  the  footfteps  of 

whofe  bloody  throne  they  kneel  in  the  moft  abjed 
fubmiilion. 

Here  we  fee  the  lad  defcendant  of  Clovis,  coo- 
daded  from  the  inmoft  receifes  of  his  palace,  where 
he  was  wearing  out  his  days  in  inglorious  obfcurity 
and  degrading  amufements,  forgetting  his  fubjeds, 
and  by  his  fubjeds  forgotten.  He  is  conveyed,  with- 
out tumult,  without  violence,  without  bloofhed,  to 
the  peaceful  receifes  of  a  monaftry,  there  to  lead  a 
life  fcarcely  more  unnoticed  or  more  unknown. 
There  we  behold  the  venerable  figure  of  a  King, 
whofe  virtues  refleded  back  on  his  race  the  glory 
he  derived  from  it ;  whofe  reign,  in  military  re- 
nown, in  commercial  advantages,  in  literary  fame. 
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in  the  perfedion  of  Arts,  in  the  improtement  of 
Science,  in  all  that  can  make  a  nation  refpeded 
abroad,  or  flouriihing  at  home,  had  equalled  the 
moft  fplendid  days  that  proud  and  warlike^  and  eiu 
lightened  people  had  ever  known.  \^th  his  royal 
Confort,  preferved  with  difficulty  from  the  pikes'bf 
an  infuriate  foldiery,  and  his  children  exciting  our 
pity  the  more  as,  from  their  age,  they  feem  uncon« 
fcious  of  the  extent  of  their  mifery,  he  is  torn,  at 
the  midnight  hour,  from  the  unavailing  loyalty  of 
his  faithful  guards,  who  are  butchered  in  his  fight. 

He  is  dragged  from  the  dungeon,  into  which  he 
and  his  family  were  caft  like  the  commonefl:  felons, 
before  a  tribunal  of  favages,  tbirfting  for  his  blood, 
and  determined  on  his  murder.  We  fee  the  mock 
trial,  the  favage  array,  the  fcaffbld,  the  inftrument 
of  death,  the  headlefs  trunk,  caft  with  every  mark 
of  outrage  and  ignominy  into  the  moft  vulgar  re- 
ceptacle of  the  dead.  We  fee  the  lengthening  train 
of  royal  victims — the  magnanimous  and  high  fpi- 
rited  Queen,  worthy  in  courage  of  the  illuftrious 
race  from  which  fhe  fprung,  and,  in  the  Chriftian 
fortitude  and  piety  Ihe  difplayed,  worthy  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Therefa ;  and  the  pious,  the 
virtuous,  the  meek,  fafciniating  fifter,  appear  min- 
gling their  blood  on  the  fame  fcafFold  with  that  of 
the  martyred  Ejng  and  Brother.  The  royal  youth, 
bereft  of  his  crown,  waftes  in  flow  decay  from  the 
poifoned  draught,  and  finds  his  grave  in  his  prifon* 
The  brave  defcendant  of  one  of  the  braveft  of  the 
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Bourbons,  who  bears  ♦  the  early  name,  and  exhi- 
bits all  the  matured  virtues  of  the  immortal  Conde, 
doles  the  horrid  fcene,  and  is  offered  up  the  laft 
TiQim  to  the  fears  and  fufpicions  of  the  gloomy  ty- 
rant. 

Turn  now  your  eys,  Sir,  to  the  figures  that  in^ 
tereft  you  mod  nearly.     See  where  the  ftafidatd  of 
the   Crofs  points  out  the  fucceffor   of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apoftles*     With  this  inftrument  of  our  redem'p. 
tion  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  raifed  to  Hea- 
ven, he  invokes  the  Tivine  blcfling  on  the  "  deed 
without  a  name,"  that  crowns  all   thefe    horrors. 
What  a  proud  (lation  does  he  hold  among  this  group 
of  regicides,  and  atheifts,  and   apoftates,  mingling 
the  awful  ceremonies  of  religion  with  their  impious 
rites !  How  glorioufly  does  the  Tiara  refleft  the  rays 
that  iflueTrom  the  diadem  of  "the  blood  boltered'* 
tyrant ! — **  Lucifer,  fon  of  the  morning,  how  art 
thou  fallen !" — ^I  do  not  know  how  you,  Sir,  may 
feel,  but  he  cannot  be  a  Chriflian  whofe  heart  is  not' 
chilled  within  him,  on  feeing  this  degraded  man. 
Compared  to   him  Stephen,  although  making  him- 
felf  an  accomplice  in  injuflice ;  although  facrificing 
the  fandity  of  his  high  office  to  his  temporal  ag- 
grandifement,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors  ;  although 

preferring  the  intereft  of  his  See  to  the  interefts  of 
Religion,  appears  like  an  Angel    of   light.     If  he 

gave  the  facred  undtion  to  an  ufurper,  he  had  not 

*  D'Enghein, 
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to  cleanfe  bis  murderous  hands  from  blood  with  the 
anointing  oil.  If  he  carried  the  decifioa  of  his 
predecelTors  into  praAice,  and  joined  in  taking 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  its  legitimate  poffeflbr, 
to  transfer  it  to  the  man  who  invaded  his  birthright, 
he  had  no  maflacres,  no  murders^  no  poifonings^ 
no  apoftacy,  no  facrilege,  to  cover  within  that  sdl- 
hiding  circle.  If  he  caufed  die  ftandard  of  the 
Crofs  to  be  ereded  amidft  the  emblems  of  royalty 
that  h  ad  been  wrefted  from  the  hands  in  which  a^ 
pofleffion  of  more  than  three  centuries^  and  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man  ought  to  have  fecured 
them,  he  did  not  expofe  it  to  public  fcorn  and  con-» 
tempt.  In  the  coronation  proceiHon  he  was  fur- 
rounded  by  no  infidel  populace,  who,  with  the 
fame  voice  that  had  raifed  the  war  whoop  againft  all 
Biihops,  and  configned  them  to  the  lamp  poft>  when 
that  war  whoop  was  in  unifon  with  their  tyrant  and 
his  Jacobins,  purfued  the  officer  who  bore  this  re« 
prefentation  of  the  inftrument  of  our  redemption 
with  peals  of  laughter  and  Ihouts  of  derifion  *. 

•  This  infult  IS  curioufly  foftcned  down  by  the  French  jour* 
imlifls.  Reporting  the  incident  B  of  the  coronation  proceflion.'— 
'*  We  ought  to  rcnnark,  fays  one  of  them,  (for  this  belongs  to  ibe 
French  chara<^er,  always  lively,  even  in  the  mod  fcrious  circum- 
(lances)  that  the  people  could  not  refrain  from  making  merry  on 
ffeing  the  Crofs-bearer  who  preceded  his  Holincis's  carriage." 
This  their  merrimtiit  was  cxprcfl*ed  by  inextinguifhable  laughter> 
no  doubt  to  his  Holinefs's  great  edification,  one  of  whofe  objeds 
i'l  undci  taking  a  journey  to  Paris,  was  to  ere  A  there  the  ftandard 

of  the  HEALTH  BEARING  C&OSS. 
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Id  undertaking  a  jouraey  to  the  French  cat>ifal 

there  "was  nothmg  to  degrade  him.    He  obeyed  no 

domineering  tnandate ;  his  votaries  were  not  called 

upon  to  plead  an  imperious  neceflity,  menaces  and 

force  in  his  jaftification.     It  was  a  voluntary  a£t# 

He  undertook  ^the  journey  on  his  own  free  motion* 

On  his  arrival  in  the  French  court,  his  reception  by 
the  Sling  afforded  the  firft  example  of  what  his  fuc* 

cefibrs,  in  procefs  o(  time,  claimed  as  their  right, 

from  the  raoft  powerful  Princes  of  the  earth.    With 

his  fbns  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  his  queen  Ber- 

truda,  who  was  his  equal  in  birth  and  pride  of 

blood,  with  the  chief  Lords  of  his  court,  and  moft 

of  the  Nobility  of  France,  Pepin    advanced  three 

Bules  to  receive  his  diftinguilhed  vifitor.     At  his  ap- 
proadi  he  proftrated  hitnfelf  on  the  ground  before 

Imn^  tnd  not  fuffering  him  to  difmount,  attetided 
bim  eta  foot,  performing,  fay  the  hiftorianis  of  ^ 
day,  the  office  of  his  equerry.  He  did  not  confign 
faun,  with  kingly  civility  and  dignified  condefcenfion, 
to  fome  mufhrootn  officers  of  his  retinue,  newly 
fyrung  from  the  dirt,  to  do  him,  at  fecond  hand, 
the  honours  of  a  motley  court  ;^-'he  did  not  affed  to 
make  all  his  attentions  to  him  with  an  air  of  fupe- 
riority,  gracioufly  bending  from  its  flate  ;  he  did 
not  exhibit  him  to  the  public,  as  forming  a  part  of 
fais  Imperial  train,  as  miniftring  with  the  other 
creatures  of  his  power,  to  the  grandeur  and  fplen- 
dor  of  his  triumphant  proceffion,  and  following  his 
radiant  car,  with  the  equipage  and  liveries  of  a  wo- 
man perfonating  his  wife  !    (What  a  woman !  How 
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worthy  to  have  her  chariot  feat  preffed  by  the  Holy 
Father !) — among  all  his  other  fevile  retainers.  He 
did  not  compel  the  unhappy  old  man  to  fwallow 
down  in  the  Thuilleries,  amidd  the  fpoils  of  his  own 
palaces,  and  the  plunder  of  his  capital,  oftentatu 
oufly  difplayed  before  him,  the  lad  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  infult,  which  he  had  forced  on  him  in  the 
Vatican. 

But  there  are  other  circumftances  connefbed  with 
thefe  events  which,  if  we  confider,  we  (hall  find 
the  fame  degrading  difference  in  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  Popes  of  Pepin's  day  and  this  their  fuc- 
ceflfor,  whofc  caufe  is   in  your  hands.     If  it  were 

pofBble  that  what  is  effentially  unlawful  and  imjuft 
could,  under  any  circumdances,  become  jud  and 
lawful ;  if  intered  could  ever  be  pleaded  as  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  robbery ;  if  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right  could  ever  be  maide  to  give  way  to 
expediency  ;  if  the  head  of  any  part  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Church  could,  confidently  with  his  facred  pro- 
ftfTion,  facrifice  all  that  was  required  of  him  by  his 
religious  character  to  his  temporal  aggrandizement, 
then  might  Gregory,  and  Zachary,  and  Stephen  be 
waftied  white  by  a  lefs  expert  cafuiftical  Fuller  than 
Dr.  Troy.  In  all  the  tranfaftions  between  Pepin 
and  his  holy  accomplices,  all  the  advantages  were 
on  the  fide  of  their  Uolinefles.  Zachary  adigned, 
and  Stephen  confirmed  to  Pepin  a  crown  of  which 
he  already  enjoyed  all  the  effential  prerogatives,  and 
exercifed  all  the  inherent  rights.  Even  the  odium 
of  putting  him  in  adual  and  perfonal  pofledion  of 
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the  obje&  of  his  ambition  had,  as  you  know^  beeil 
intercq>ted  by  the  famous  Bifhop  of  Metz ;  he  who 
for  being  the  mediator  that  firfl  opened  this  ntgo^ 
dadon  between  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  the 
Pope,  and  for  other  eflential  fervices  rendered  tQ 
the   infant  power  of  the  Popedom,   deferved  the 
divine  honours  that  have  been  fince  decreed,  and 
are  to  this  day  paid  to  him.     Pepin,  on  his  part, 
confirmed  all  the  promifes  which  he  and  his  father 
had   made  to  Gregory  and  Zachary.    He  bound 
himfelf  to  employ  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  his 
kingdom,  not  only  to  proted  the  Church  of  Saint 
Peter,  but  to  give  for  ever  to  be  freely  pofieffed 
by  St.  Peter,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  all  that  he  (hould 
conqder  from  the  Lombards  in  Italy.     This  oath 
he  moft  fcrupuloufly  fulfilled.     With  a  mighty  ar- 
my, which  he  headed  in  perfon,  he  compelled  the 
Lombards,   after  many  bloody  victories,   to  yield 
up  to  the  Pope  the  Exarchate, of  Ravenna,  and  the 
Pentapolis,    with?jall  the  cities,  cafUes,   and  terri^ 
lories  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  for  ever  held  and 
poflefled  by  the  Holy  Pope  Stephen  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  in  the  Apoftolic  See  of  St.  Peter.     Thefe 
were  Princely  gifts,    however  great  the  facrifices 
were  by  which  they  were  merited.     They  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  power,  that  in  procefs  of  time 
raifed  the  triple  crown  above  all  the  principalities 
and  powers  of  the  Chriftian  world.     They  were 
the  beginnings  of  the  *'  proudeft  domination,*'  to 
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borrow  the  Itfuguage  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  that  ever 
was  endured  on  earth,  trampling  Icings  and  nadons 
under  its  foot/* 

(But  what  has  Pius  the  fth  gamed  by  sH  his 
fiicnfices  ?  What  is  his  miferable  concordat  ?  What 
that  abj€^,  degraded,  plundered  thing,  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  in  France,  which  the  tyrant  **  at* 
once  proteds  and  ^oils  ;*'-^^hich,  having  piHaged 
it  of  all  it  poSeflfed,  he  gracioufly  engages  no  more 
to  pillage  P  What  are  thofe  mitres  ftripped  of  all 
their  jewels  and  precious  (tones  ?  Thofe  Biihoprics 
fpoSed  of  their  eftates  and  revenues  f  What  that 
f>ai>ochial  Clergy,  whofe  tythes,  once  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor  as  much  as  of  the  Minifter,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  general  mafs  of  confifcation 
and  rapine,  leaving  the  mere  offaU  of  the  facrifices 
to  the  beggarly  Priefts,  who,  Kke  thofe  of  Jere- 
boam,  are  taken  from  the  lowefi  cf  the  people  f 
What  thefe  few  Cathedrals  and  Churches  which 
have  eicaped,  the  general  defolauon,  profaned  by 
fo  many  facrilegious  abufes,  ftripped  •  of  their  orna- 
ments, robbed  of  their  funds,  frequented,  in  Ci- 
ties, only  by  fome  aged  females  who  weep  over 
their  departed  fplendor,  and  prefenting,  no  where, 
except  in  fome  fequeftered  countfy  parifhes,  any 
appearance  of  a  Chriftian  congregation  ?  What,  in 
Ihort,  are  the  territories,  what  the  polTeffions  which 
he  may  himfelf  be  fuffered  to  enjoy,  as  a  patrimony 
to  his  See,  at  the  difcretion  of  a  capricious   ty- 

•  Cowpcr**  Hill, 
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raat,  who  makes,  his  religion  a  ftalking-horfe  to  his 
ambition^  and  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  which 
he  renders  fubfervient  to  his  aggrandizement  ? 

I  will  not  pufh  the  parallel  any  further,  nor  will 
I  anticipate  what  other  differences  the  fequel  may 
prefent.  to  thofe  who  fliall  compare  the  (lory  of 
Fius  the  7tlL  with  that  of  his  predeceflors,.  whole 
precedents  he  follows.  I.  will  not  pret^d  to  Idok 
forward  to  the  laft  ad  of  the  piece,  or  to  the  «jdt 
which  the  Maitre  de  Ballet  may  defign  for  this  hokf 
perlbnage,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  grand  fcenicai 
exhibition,  in  his  Salle  de  Sfeilacles  at  Paris. 

You  will  remember^  Sir,  that  fhortly  after  Sjee^ 
phen's  arrival  in  France,  he  was  feized  with  a  dan^ 
gerous  illnefs,  from  which  be  was  recovered  by 
the  miraculous  interference  of  St.  Denis^  in  whofe 
Monafleray  he  took  up  his  refidence.  Infulted  in 
this  the  chief  feat  of  his  Saintly  power-^his  fhrine 
proEuied  and  levelled  with  the  dud — his  altars  fubk 
verted— his  images .  defaced  and  demplifhed! — the 
revenues  from  which  his  minUlering  attendants 
were  enabled  daily  to  hymn  his  praifes  in  facred 
foDgy  and  to  burn  incenfe  to  his  name,  feized  by 
fome  infidel  Sans  Culotte,  and  perverted  to  the 
profaneft  ufcs— the  afhes  of  the  fainted  and  the 
mighty  dead,  who  repofed  under  the  tutelary  pro« 
tcdion,  fcattcred  to  the  winds — with  all  thefe  in- 
dignides  heaped  upon  him,  will  this  ci-devant  Pa« 
tron  of  France  extend  the  fame  protedion  to  the. 
friend  of  the  modera  Iconoclaft,  the  Panegyrift 
Qt  the  dcraolilher  of  Churches.     Through  his  mi- 
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raculous  interference,  and  under  his  protection, 
Stephen  regained  his  capital  in  fafety,  and  with 
encreafed  honours.  He  left  it  a  Bifhop,  he  return- 
ed to  it  a  Prince.  Will  Pius  be  fo  fortunate  Mt  is 
a  point  which  I  cannot  determine.  I  am  not  in 
the  fecret,  whatever  you  may  be.  Sir,  nor  do  I 
know  what  allowances  Saints  may  make  for  Saint- 
makers.  I  have  now  completed  the  ta(k  I  under- 
took. I  have  dated  the  charges  on  which  you  will 
have  to  defend  the  PontiflF,  whofe  power  you  are 
deputed  to  exercife,  and  whofe  perfon  you  reprc- 
fent.  It  only  remains  that  I  fhould  explain  to  you 
what  have  been  my  principal  inducements  for  giv- 
ing myfelf  and  you  this  trouble. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  in  the  condudt  of  Pius 
the  7th,  in  this  ftag'e  of  the  French  revolution,  I 
fee  a  chance  of  recovering  the  rational  and  think- 
ing part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  infa- 
tuatiou  under  which  they  and  their  anceftors  have 
laboured  for  centuries  of  trouble  and  confufion.  I 
think  it  muft  excite  a  fpirit  of  aftonifhment,  fhame 
and  indignation  amongft  them,  that  muft  lead  to 
a  more  minute  enquiry,  than  they  have  ever  yet 
fuffered  themfelves  to  inftitute,  into  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  power  which  they  have  themfelves 
feen  perverted  to  purpofes  fo  fubverfive  of  every 
moral  and  religious  principle  by  which  the  world 
can  be  fuppofed  to  be  governed,  under  the  law  ei- 
ther of  Nature,  or  of  the  Gofpel.  I  think  it  may 
open  their  eyes  to  the  difference  between  Catholic^' 
ifm  (to  ufe  the  word,  although  with  fomething  like 
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«  blunder,  as  it   exclufively  diflingui(h«s  them 
from    Protcftanrs,    and   other  Chriftians  in    the 
Eaflj  and  Pcpery,  as  it  is  in  force  amongll  usj 
and  that  their  religious  tenets,  thatj^tihcir  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures  on   the   fpeculative 
points  of  Faith  in  which  they  differ   from  their 
Protcftant   fcllow-fubjecls  (ftanding   diftindt   as 
ihcy  do  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal 
po'*cr»  however  it  may  have  arifen  out  of  fome 
of  ihem)  are  all  outraged  ano!  difregarded  by  the 
daring  and  blafphemous  aiTumptions  of  men  in- 
dulging their  own  proftitute  paflions,  and  for- 
warding their  own  interefted  views,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority^  of  the  bleflcd  Founder  of 
cur  religion. 

In  tbofe  religious  Vnets,  confulered  in   them- 
**CiVts,  I  fee  no  incentivts  t'o  animofity  or  aUcna- 
Tion.     I  can  difcover  no  bitter  /heams  of  ftrife 
ind   contention,   naturally  flowng  from   them« 
O::  the  contrary,  I  conceive  that  fuch  difFerencet* 
•>'  interpretation  arc  perfedly  confilknt  with  the 
r.io;l  unbounded  ChrilKian  charity.    We  may  each 
?hiniw  ourfelvcs  riglit  in  our  own  opinions,  but 
'*hile  our  confcienc?s,  according  to  the  doArine 
of  Sl  Paul,  either  accufe  or  txcufe  us  to  our- 
felvcs, and  to  our  God,  that  very  charity  that 
vvould  make  us  all  wifti,  that  all  who  call  upon 
the  name  of  Chritt,  (hould  be  like  us,  in  what 
v.e  conceive  to  be  the  true  Faith,  will  teach  us  to 
ucat  with  indulgence  and  good- will  thofe  who  arc 
as  confcientioufly  p-rrfuadcd  as  we  can  be  that 
t^tirs  is  that  true  Faith,     Sctmiis^  ct  banc  vcniam 
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petimvjque  damufque  vjcijfim.  But  it  is  to  tte 
deadly  mixture  of  Popery,  drugged  and  empoi- 
foned  with  fuch  Satanic  perfeverance,  and  fo  in- 
ceflfantly  infufcd  into  the  confciences,  and  the 
hearts,  and  the  very  life-blood  of  tlie  people  of 
this  land,  as  it  has  been,  and  flill  continues  to  be, 
that  we  are  to  afcribe  the  extindtion  of  every  cha- 
ritable feeling  one  towards  another ;  all  the  mife- 
ries  that  we  have  fo  long  fufTered  as  a  nation,  and 
that  we  arc  yet  likely  to  fuflfer. 

I  well  know  the  pains  that  you,  ^ir,  and  many 
of  your  brethren  will  take  to  combat  this  diftinc- 
tion.  I  well  know  what  you  have  at  flake,  as 
your  Clergy  are  now  conftituted  and  fupported,in 
maintaining  that  no  fuch  diftindlion  can  exifl.  But 
it  is  not  the  lefs  founded  in  truth.  Were  this  the 
place  for  it,  I  could  prove  it  from  thofe  records, 
to  which  you  fo  often  refer,  in  fupport  of  the 
peculiar  doftrincs  of  your  Church,  on  the  points 
of  religious  controverfy  between  us.  Many  of 
thefe  doctrines  are  fet  forth  in  thofe  records,  at 
periods,  in  which  the  powers  and  prerogatives, 
now  aflumed  and  exercifed  in  this  country  by  the 
Bilhop  of  Rome,  to  the  danger  of  all  civil 
power,  and  to  the  terror  of  all  civil  magiftrates, 
were  never  heard  or  thought  of.  Thefe  doc- 
trines, or  at  leaft  fon]e  opinions  and  expreffions 
from  which  they  have  been  principally  deduced, 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  fome  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  who  never,  in  their 
fraternal  intcrcourfe  with  the  Popes  of  Rome,  ac- 
knowledged any  other  fuperiority  than  what  dif- 
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thigiiilbed  talents  and  piety  might  occafionally 
cJaim  from  them  for  every  Chriftian  Bifhop 
with  whom  they  were  in  communion,  or  what 
the  See  of  Rome,  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire,  poflefled  in  common  with  that  of 
Conllantinople,  Alexandria,  and  other  Patriar* 
chal  Churches* 

A  gentleman  who,  I  believe,  is  an  Engiifliman, 
whatever  pains  he  may  have  taken  to  have  the 
honour  of  paffing  for  a  native  of  this  country, 
with  thpfe  who  facetioufly  afcribe  to  us  a  natural 
propeniity  to  blunder,  and  an  habitual  confufion 
of  ideas-*a  gentleman  who  writes  poftfcript  pre* 
faces,  and  prefatory  poftfcriptfr— who  to  extin- 
guUh  t  building  in  flames  feizes  every  firebrand 
on  which  be  can  lay  his  hand  to  fling  into  the  con* 
jflagration,  and  treats  as  fools  or  knaves  all  who 
will  not  join  him  in  trying  this  happy  expert* 

*  The  Patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  bad  afTumed  the  title  ot 
mnmfal  Bijbops.  There  it  a  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  one 
«ftho(e  Patriarchs  fttll^tant,  in  which  he  reprobates  the  af- 
tepctoa  of  a-citle,  by  which  he  fays,  none  of  the  Apoflles 
voild  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be  called*  which  he  brands  as  'vain^ 
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fn(§mt^  iMf-isus,  execrable^  Anti'  Chriftian^  blafpbemou$\  an  ary 
n^mt  attempt  in  that  Patriarch  iofubjeS  to  hitnjelf  all  the  mem^ 

lertrfChrifi^THt  OHLY  UEAD  or   THB,    CHURCH    UNIVIR- 

•AL.This  is  the  language  of  a  Pope  famous  for  never  giving  up 
a  ineiogative  of  which  he  found  his  See  pofll-ffcd : — yet  to  ajs^ree 
to  that  impious  title^  he  fays,  is  partinj^  *wiib  our  faith— \n  other 
wwdi,  is  heretical.  It  feems,  then,  that  Proteftants  are  not 
the  only  Heretics  in  Ireland,  accordir^  to  Gregory  the 
Cint. 
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Once  fince,  however,  and  only,  once, 
been  feen  to  raifc  its  hydra  head.  Unc 
countenance  which  the  Roman  Catholics  r^ 
after  the  Reftoration,'  and  particularly  dur 
fliort  reign  of  the  fecond  James,  and  fr< 
violence  and  rancour  of  the  animofities  rai 
the  excluiion  of  this  martyr  of  Popery  frc 
Throne,  and  the  attempts  of  his  parti  fans 
(lore  his  family,  many  of  its  mod  dangen 
nets  were  propagated  by  the  Jefuits  and  ot 
tainers  of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  many  of 
rtruftive  principles  were  reduced  to  pradlio 
the  malignant  fpirit  was  finally  laid,  by  t 
turning  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and  i 
ftruftion  of  the  hopes  of  a  Popifh  Preten 
ihe  Throne  ;  and  the  Catholics  of  Englanc 
continued  for  years  to  be  d'lftinguifhed  foi 
peaceable  an  J  loyal  demeanor,  mixing  ii 
cry  with  their  Protdlant  neighbours  in  th< 
pedtive  clafles,  and  fcarcely  to  be  known 
the  reft  of  the  King's  fubjeds.  Con  ten 
the  free  poffcflion  of  the  tenets  and  the 
tiirbed  excrcife  of  the  ceremonial  of  thei 
gion,  and  the  protecflion  of  their  lives, 
ty,  and  property,  they  interfere  not  wi 
Church  cftablifliment  of  the  realm,  nor  wi 
national  religion.  They  afleft  no  regulai 
archy,  created  by  and  dependent  on  the 
Court,  mixing  in  the  Po|M(h  councils  xl 
a  regular  eftabiifhed  agency  (or  each  Arcli 
cefe,  and  Diocel>,  in  the  pay  of  its  Arch 
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and  ^ifhop,  daily  and  unremittingly  foiiciring^ 
for  promotions  and  tranflations  at  the  foot  of 
the  Papal  throne*;  confulting  with  the  apof^ 
folic  chamber  in  all  their  concerns,  and  regii* 
1«rly  receiving  its  inftrudlions,  and  injundlions, 
its  bulls,  its  fentences,  and  its  interdidts ;  credt- 
ing  tribunals  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  from  which  all  decrees  are  iffued  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  granting  dif- 
penfations,  and  licenfes  for  marriage ;  pronounc- 
ing fcntences  of  divorce  a  men/a  et  tkoro ;  inter- 
fering in  the  teftimentary  difpofal  of  property, 
and  decreeing  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  be- 
fore wedlock,  according  to  Civil  Law,  and  in  open 
contempt  of  the  Law  of  the  land  ;  inflidling  ec- 
clefiaftical  punifhments,  and  executing  fentences 
of  excommunication  in  all  their  former  terrors, 
difdaining  the  neceflity  of  applying  to  the  civil 
power  to  enforce  them,  as  muft  be  done  in  the 
eftabliflicd  Church,  but  arbitrarily  depriving  the 
excommunicated  perfons  of  every  means  of  pro- 
curing their  livelihood,  in  as  much  as  thus  blafted 
by  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  they  are  excluded 
dbaquaei  t'xni -,  none  dare  employ;  none  dare 
harbour,  affociate  or  hold  any  intercourfe  what- 
ever with  them. 

*  Doaor  Troy,  in  Hjs  famous  Paftoral  Letter  of  1793,  fa}% 
that  the  icligious  concerns  of  Ireland  are  regulated  hj  a  Col- 
lege of  Cdrdinals  at  Rome. 
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'  *rhcy  maintain  no  parochial  Clergy,  atting 
in  the  mod  fubmiflive  obedience  to  this  fupe- 
rior  order;  combined  with  them  in  one  gene* 
ral  methodifed  fyftem  of  profelytifm  and  cn- 
ciroachment  on  the  eftablilhed  Church,  and  of  un- 
ceafing  oppofition  and  hoflility  againft  its  teachers, 
and  eftimating  .their  merit,  and  pleading  their 
pretentions  to  the  rewards  of  Heaven,  and  the  fa- 
vour of  their  fuperiors,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers they  fcducc  from  thofe  teachers,  to  join  their 
own  fold. 

They  are  difturbed  by  no  intriguing  turbulent 
Vicar  Apoftolic,  who  publifhes  to  the  nation 
manifeftos  of  treafon  and  oppofition  to  the  go- 
vernment*; who  excites  the  King's  troops  to  in* 
fubordination  and  mutiny,  under  pretence  of 
religion  ;  who  fulminates  the  thunders  of  ex* 
communication  againft  the  moft  diftant  inter- 
courfe  with  their  Proteftnnt  fellow-fubjeds,  in 
the  education  of  their  youth,  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  public  morals,  in  the  encouragement 
of  a  charitable  fpirit  of  muKial  indulgence,  in 
reciprocation  of  liberality,  an  unqualified  inter- 
change of  kindnefs  and  good  wilF;  and  who 
vociferating  for  liberality,  and  an  abolition  of  all 
diftin£\ions,  builds  up  a  fpiritual  wall  of  fepera- 
tion,  lined  with  all  the  artillery  of  the  Church, 
that  from  every  avenue  vomit  their  tremendous 
fire,  atfd  eflfedlually  defeats  every  wife  purpofc 
the  Legiflature  had  in  view,  when  it  levelled  the 
political  wall  of  feparation  by  the  abolition  of 

•  See  HufTc^'a  Paftoral  Addrefs. . 
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all  the  penal  laws  that  afre(fl  that  part  of  the 
community  among  whom  thefe  abufes  a:e  chiefly 
pradtifed. 

They  do  not  form,  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, a  body  of  difcontent,  and  difaffedion,  and 
hatred,  to  which  every  foreign  enemy,  every  do^ 
meftic  incendiary,  of  any  or  no  religion,  is  en- 
couraged to  look,  with  certainty,  for  aiSftanct 
and  co-operation  in  every  hoftile  attempt  againft 
the  government,  the  laws,  the  exiftcnce  oJF  the 
nation  ;  and  who,  on  every  alarm  to  fedition, 
rebellion,  or  invafion,  crowd  to  the  ftandard  that 
holds  out  to  them  the  profpedl  of  rioting  in  the 
blood  and  the  property  of  the  reft  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Such  are  not  the  Catholics  of  England— -fudi 
arc  not  the  Peters,  the  Throckmortons,  the  Sta- 
pletons,  the  Vavafours ;  fuch  arc  not  the  peace- 
able and  induftrious  farmers,  tradefmen,  and  la- 
bourers that  furround  the  feats  of  thefe  ancient 
families,  and  thofe  of  the  other  Catholic  gentry, 
to  enjoy  the  exergife  of  their  religion  in  their  do- 
incftic  Chapels,  and  to  receive  the  comforts  of 
their  facraments,  and  the  rites  of  their  Church, 
from  the   hands  of  their  worthy,  unintriguing, 
iciired  Chaplains  and  Minifters 

They  were  the  tenets,  the  principles,  thecon- 
duftof  thefe  Englifh  Catholics  that  Lord  Redef- 
dalcjrom  his  perfonal  knowledge  and  experience 
©f  ihcm,  approved.  They  were  the  immunirirs, 
and  the  interefts  of  thefe  Catholics,  which  he  flood 
forward  to  enlarge  aQd  promote.  To  fugh  Caih#- 
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Ma  lie  wifhed  to  (how  every  indulgence,  but 
what  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  mud 
withhold  from  them,  as  long  as  it  (hall  bt  their 
choice  to  facrifice  fomewhat  of  polirical  power 
and  confequence,  rather  than  conform  to  the  na* 
tional  religion  ;  and  in  the  choice  they  are  fatis* 
fied  and  grateful. 

And  is  Lord  Redefdale  to  be  charg'^d  with  in* 
confiftency,  becaufe  he  does  not  profefs  himfelf 
to  be  the  fame  advocate  for  the  Papifts  in  Ire* 
land  as  for  the  Ca  holies  in  England  P  Is  he  to 
be -upbraided  with  the  precipitancy  and  heat  of 
a  recent  profelyte,  becaufe  he  exprtflcs  his  con- 
viftion  that  the  opinions  that  conftitute,  not  Ca* 
tholicifm,  as  he  faw  it  in  England,  but  Popery, 
as  he  found  it  in  Ireland,  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
repofe  of  mankind?  What  a  tide  of  hiftorians 
could  I  not  let  in  to  pfove,  that  wherever  Popery 
raifed  its  ominous  ilandard,  as  it  has  unfortu- 
nately done  in  this  country,  there  was  no  repofe 
for  man?  What  teftimonies  could  I  not  produce 
from  Catholic  writers,  confirming  from  the  mi- 
feries  and  fufferings  of  their  own  times,  the  re- 
prefentations  made  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  age 
of  Pope  Hildebrand,  all  of  them  Catholics, 
when  all  Europe  wasconvulfed  by  the  ftruggles 
of  that  ambitious  Pontiff  to  eftablifh  his  fpiritual 
and  temporal  ufurpations?  Never,  according  to 
thefc  hiflorians,  **  was  known  fo  difmal  an  age 
"  as  that  was  for  wars  and  bloodfhed,  for  mur- 
ders and  parricides,  for  feditions  and  confpi- 
racics.  for  horribe  fchifms,   and   fcandals  to 
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^  religion  ;  the  Priefts  oppofing  the  Bifhops,  the 
People   the  Priefls,   and   in  fome  places  not 
only  robbing  the   Chuiches  and  burning  the 
tyihes,    but    trampling   under  foot  the  Holy 
**  Eucharift  that  had  been  confecrated  by  fuch  as 
*•  Pope  Hildcbrand  had  confecrated  */'     If  they 
do  thefe  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  fhall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  If  fuch  miferies  have  been  inflifted 
on  Catholics  contending  againfl  the  ufurpations 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  domineering 
fpirit  of  Popery,    what   have  not  Heretics   to 
dread  from  it  ? — And  yet  Mr.  Plowden  cannot 
conceive  how  Lord  Redefdale  could   confound 
the  idea  of  rebellion  and   the  See  of  Rome;  or 
of  difaffedtion  to  the  Civil  Magiftrare,  and  alle- 
giance to   the  Pope.     "  His  Lorcllh'^p  did  not 
**  fecm  to  confound  thofe  ideas  in  England,  yet 
**  (fays  Mr.  Plowden)  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
**  fame,  whether  in  Enp;!and  or  Irelnnd.*'     In  this 
alfo  he  agrees  with  what  Lord  Fingall  is  made  to 
fay  in  his  correfpondence  with  Lord  Redefdale, 
except  that  Lord  Fingall  carries  it  to  a  greater 
«tent,  and  fays  that  the  dithoUc  Religion  is  the 
fame  every  where. 

If  I  could  adopt  the  fcurrilous  language  of  Mr. 
Plowden,  I  would  fay  that  they  who  make  fucli 
Nations,  make  them—*'  knowing  them  to  br.^ 

•  Aveniin.  Annal,  Sigehcrte  chronie.  ad  A.  D.  1074,  Even 
Fiihcr  Daniel  acknowledges  that  in  the  numberleis  rebellions 
cicitcdby  this  Pope  againft  the  I'lfleient  Pilnce?  of  his  day, 
torrents  of  blood  were  (bed,  jind  that  Ita!v  and  Germanv  were 
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felfc  andgroundlefs."    Do  the  Galilean 
Churchy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  Italy  agree  in  all  things?  Are  they  a 
this  doftf inc  of  the  Pope's  fupremacy  ?  /? 
no  opinions  embraced  by  the  one  that 
claimed  by  the  other?  Have  the  Canons 
the  General  Council  of  Trent  been  eqi 
.ceived  by  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  < 
Arc  there  not  Diocefes  even  in  Irelanc 
fhey  are  admitted  as  fo  many  articles 
to   be  received  under  pain  of  damnati 
gtbers  in  which  they  arc  rejeded  ?  In  tl 
article  of  the  immaculate  Conception, 
opinions  of  your  order  *  and  thofc  of 
minicans  the  fame?  How  have  the  walls 
rcfpedtive  Convents  been  (haken  by  the 
of  controverfy   on   this    momentous    q 
What  anathemas  have  you  not  fulminatec 
each  other  in  this  polemic  tempcft  ? 

Set  thefe  gentlemen  right.  Rev.  S 
know  that  you  can  do  it  without  much 
you  can  fliow  them  how  dcxteroufly  ai 
cafuill  may  admit  the  fads  which  they  dc 
yet  draw  the  4ame  conclufion  from  his  a 
that  they  draw  from  their  denial.  I  r 
doubt  but  you  will  contrive  it  in  fomc 
other.  You  will  make  it  clearly  appear 
thing  may  be  the  fame  and  yet  different 
to  a  true  fon  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ag 
and  difagreement  may  be  fynonymous  ter 
l^ppofiitioD  to  every  thing  I  have  ad  van 

♦  Dowior  Tro)  is  a  Fraocifcaa  friar. 
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will  prove,  by  irrefragable  arguments,   that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  Catholic  without  being  a  Papift, 
or  a  Papift  without  being  a  Catholic  j  and  thus 
you  will  have  to  congratulate  yourfelf,  on  ren- 
dering the  glorious  fervice  to  your  country,  of 
depriving  it  of  all  hope  of  ever  feeing  an  end 
to  her  diflcntions,  and  the  mifcries  that  flow  front 
them ;   for  never,    never  ihall    that    unhappy 
oountry  know  peace  while  you  and  your  brc- 
dircn  preach  to  the  great  body  of  Catholics,  th^ 
dodrine  of  the  Pope's  unlimited  fupremacy ;  and 
•f  implicit  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rom?,  at 
you  now  preach  it  ♦.    Your  refer ves  and  your 
fophifms  ;  your  dillindlion  of  fupremacy  in  fpi- 
rituals  and  fupremacy   in   temporals   are   woril 
threadbare.  However  you  may  reconcile  yourfelf 
to  the  deception,  youmuft  yourfelf  laugh  at  fuch 
tdiftindion  while  you  preach  it  ;  and  if  the  fal* 
'^cy  of  the  diftinftion,  and  the  conviAion  of  its 
feilacy,  proved  fo  often  by  the  conduA  of  the 
&ttMt  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland^ 

■ 

^crc  not  Written  in  the  blood  of  my  countrymen, 
*  ftould  join  in  the  laugh  at  fuch  mummery. 
Am  I  to  tell  you.  Sir,  in  what  way  this  queflioA 

•  Doctor  Troy,  in  his  Paftoral  Letter  of  1793,  fay3 — **  The 

^^liwch  it  infallible  in  her  doftrinal  deciGons  and  canons,    on 

^^•■•tsof  feith  and  morjii ;  and  therefore  the  Catholics  arc  ob« 

''gfd  to  adhere  in.plicity  to  iuch  decrees  and  canons  of  the 

v^huTcb,  afTeinbled  in  general  Council,  and  tc*nfira:ed  hy  the 

^^,  at  rules  of  faith."    Thefc  general  Councils  inculcate,  at 

^ teligious  duty,  the  depofition  and   murder  of  heretical  So- 

^tteigns,  the  nullity  of  outbt  cf  allegiance  to  fiich,  and  the  cv 

^'Piiionofhcrciict. 
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h^been  at  all  times  argued  in  the  fchooliin  which 
you  hiive  received  your  education  ?  Arc  you' 
to  learn  from  ine  that  in  thefe  fchools  it  is,  to 
this  day,  uniiormly  maintained  and  taught, "  that 
**  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Pope  is  that  of 
**  beiY'g  univerfal  Paftor  over  the  Catholic  Church ; 
**  that  by  virtMC  of  this  charader,  not  only  fpiri* 
"  tual  direAion  in  matters  of  Faith,  but  an  ac- 
•*  tual  dircdtion  over  all  the  members  of  it  doth 
**  belong  unto  him;  for  that  otherwife  the  go* 
"  vernment  of  the  Church  is  imperfedt  and  infuf* 
**  ficient  for  its  end.  Princes  may  eafily  over* 
"  throw  the  Unity  of  the  Church  by  favouring 
"  Heretics,  if  they  be  not  in  fubjeftion  to  the 
*•  Pope^  as  to  their  temporal  concernments;  be* 
**  caufe  it  may  happen  that  they  have  a  regard  to 
**  no  other  but  thefe.  If  it  were  not  therefore,  in 
the  Pope's  power  to  depofe  Princes,  and  ab- 
folve  Subjects  from  their  allegiance,  when  they 
**  oppofe  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  his  power  is 
**  an  infignificant  title,  and  cannot  accomplifh 
*'  the  end  for  wl;ieh  it  was  defic;ned.'*^  Befides, 
**  Every  Paftor  muft  have  a  threefold  power  to 
*'  defend  his  flock  ;  a  power  over  wolves  to  keep 
*'  them  from  dcft.oying  the  fheep,  a  power  over 
*^  the  rams  that  tliey  do  not  hart  them,  and  a 
**  power  over  the  fiieep  to  give  ihem  convenient 
•'  food.  Now  if  a  prince  of  a  fheep  turn  a  ram 
*'  or  a  wolf,  muft  he  not  have  power  to  drive 
**  him  away,  and  to  keep  the  people  from  fol- 
**  lowircT  h:mr" 
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.    Am  \  to  tell  you,  that  it  Is  thus  Bellarmtne  ar*^ 
igucs  from  the  words  pasce  oves  ?    Are  you  to 
learn  from  me,  thut  this  is  the  current  do<f\rine 
tefpcding  che  Pope's  authority  in  the  court  of 
Ilomeat  this  day,  as  uell  as  in  your  fchools  of 
divinity?  Or,  will  you  come  forward,  and   by  a 
4)ublic  declaration,  attelled  and  promulgated  un- 
der your  archiepifcopal  feal  and  fignature,  aflert, 
that  u  is  not  your  doftrint  ?  In  your  private  com- 
munications with  a  high-fpiritsd  nobleman,  terri- 
fied from  the  loyalty  of  his  feelings,  at  the  con* 
fcqucnces  that  muft  refult  from  fuch  doiflrines, 
and  the  part  it  might  impofe  upon  him  to  take, 
m  the  hour  of  danger  to  his  king  and  country^ 
you  may  mince  the  matter;  you  may  tell  him, 
with  Mr.  Plowden,  that   the  charadter  of  the 
chriftian,  and  that  of  the  fnbject,  arc  not  ^o  be 
confounded;  meaning,  I  fiippofe,  if  this  rant  is 
dcfigncd  to  convey  any  meaning,  that  where  the 
duties  of  the  Romilli  Catholic  and  the  fubjeft  in- 
terfere, the  allegiance  of  the  fubj'cd  is  to  be  the 
direding  principle  of  conduft,  and  net  the  creed 
of  ihcRomifh  Catholic;  you  may  tell  him  that, 
in  conformity  to  thisdoArine,  *'  Roman  Catholic 
"  loyalty  and  allegiance  would  oblige  him  to  re* 
"  per  (for  fo,  his  lordftiip  fays,  he  is  taught  to 
think)  "  even  the  head  of  the  See  of  Rome,  were 
*  5t  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  Ulurpcr,  who 
now  difturbs  the  peace  of  the  world,  could 
•end  him  here  with  his  invading  army.*' 

I  Lord 
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Lord  Fmgall,  I  am  convinced,  perfi»de»  hm^ 
felf  that  fuch  are  the  Qpiniona  of  his  metropo- 
litan ;  Doctor  Moylan  may  maintain  thofe  opitii* 
ons  confcientioufly— may  promulgate  them^  pub- 
licly^ without  equivocation  or  mental  refervation^ 
may  a€t  up  to  them  at  every  haxard  ;  but  for  you,. , 
Sir,  alaa !  were  you  to  publifh  fuch  doftrinea,  ii» 
the  way  I  propofe,  as  your  awn  rule  of  faith,  in  ^ 
this  matter ;  were  you  to  publifli  them  as  the  rule 
of  faith  you  would  enjoin  to  the  clergy  of  your 
archiepifcopal  diocefe,  to  maintain  as  well  in  the- 
ory, and  in  their  exhortations^  pniblic  and  pri- 
vate, from  the  altar,  and  in  the  confeffion  box, 
as  in  their  own  condu£l  and  example ;  were  yot* 
fo  to  publifh  them,  as  the  rule  of  faith  which  yow 
and  they  would  enforce  among  your  flocks,  with 
the  fame  fanftions,  the  fame  penalties,  the  fame 
terrors,  as  you  would  enforce  the  facred  and  para- 
mount duties  of  abftaining  from  all  communion 
with  hcreticks,  of  believing  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  only  /irk  cf  SaIvation\ 
out  of  which  all  muftperifh  ;  that  the  blood  of 
the  Redeemer  flowed  only  for  the  true  fons  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;— that  is,  only  for  thofe  who 
believe  that  there  is  another  name  as  well  as  that 
of  Jefus,  which  we  mull  have  faith  in,  or  we  can- 
not be  faved  -,  that  to  aflift  at  the  public  fervice 
of  thofe  who  are  out  of  her  pale,  or  at  their  fa- 
mily prayers,  or  to  receive  any  moral  or  religi- 
ous inftrudtion  from  them,  or  to  frequent  their 
fchools,  to  be  educated  with  the  Proteftant  youiK 

^  Sec  the  Pope's  Allocution. 


art  morral  fins ;  fins  of  a  deeper  dye  than  thofc 
forbidden  by  the  decalogue,  in  as  much  as  they 
can  only  he  pardoned  in  the  confeifipnal,   by 
thofc  who  have  received  from  his  Holinefs  the 
power  of  the  *'  referved  cafes,"  while  the  others 
arc  open  to  abfolution  by  every  common  pried  ; 
wac  you^  I  fay,  to  publifti  and  inculcate  thofe 
dadrines  of  refiftance  to  the  Pope  in  this  way, 
the  fuperior  of  your  order  would  unfrock  you^ 
Ins  Holinefs  ^ould  tear  the  mitre  from  your 
licad.    Indeed,  Sir,  you  muft  excufe  me,  I  do 
not  think  you  prepared  to  make  fuch  facriBces  to 
thefe  fuppofed  newly  adopted  dodlrines  of  the 
Hibemo-papiftic  Church.    At  all  events  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  you  would  be  placed  in  a 
very  awkward  dilemma— Handing,  the  Hercules 
of  Popery,  not  between  two,  but  three  candi- 
<kt«  for  your  choice;  how  could  you  decide? 
In  the  triple  allegiance,  you  have  fworn  allegi- 
ance to  the  fuperior  of  your  order — allegiance  to 
the  Pope — and  allegiance  to  the  King ;  you  will 
allow,  that  there  may  be  the  obligation  of  two 
oaths  to  one  againft  his  Majefiy.    Such  a  coUifion 
of  oaths  is  far  from  being  out  of  the  power  of 
chance.    The  event  that  Lord  Fingall  fuppofes 
to  be  impoflible,  may,  from  what  we  have  ften, 
he  very  poffible.     Why  fhould  not  *'  the^Ufurpcr 
**  fend  the  Holy  Father  into  this  country,  at  the 
**  head  of  his  invading  army,"  as  well  as  drag 
him  from  his  capital  to  Paris,  if  menaces  and 
'force,  and  the  dread  of  lofing  the  patrimony  of 
BuPctcr^and  feeinghimfelf  ftriptof  all  authority. 
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is  to  be  the  only  rule  of  his  Holincfs's  condi] 
Or,  fhould  this  be  a  tafk  too  oppreffive  for 
age  and  infirmiticF,  mjiy  not  th«*  crofs  borne 
fore  his  Holinefs  be  committed  to  the  Ufurf 
ftandard  bearers,  and  cr.Tried  in  triumph  be 
his  invading  arm\  ;  ma)  it  not  make  the  x?^ 
ifland  refound  with  ''  v  h  '  f^^n^  V'*re  ?"     1 
not  his  Holinefs  confccratc  the  La^arutv  that 
bring  greetings  and  peaces  and  dtliverance  t€ 
dear  children  in  Chrift,  the  harrafied  and  x^ 
cutfd  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  May  he 
fend   his   reprefentative*  fome  fucccffor  to    ^ 
place,— but  with  powers  which  no  one  can  fu  f 
you  of.  undertaking  to  execute, — as  he  form 
fent  hib  legate,  to  foment  trcafon  and  rebellic 
a  Catholic  parliament;  to  regulate  all  the  m 
ments  of  the  Catholic  armies ;  to  cireft  their 
nerals  •,  and,  having  nothing  in  view  but  the  i 
refts  and   glory   of  the   Holy  See,   and  oi 
mighty  protedlor,  N^apoleon,  tocourteraA  all 
the  Plunkets  and  the  Preftons,  the  Fingalls 
the  Gormanftowns,  lords  of  the  Pale,  and 
Mounfg;irrets  and  the  Glamorgans,  can  devife 
execute  in  favor  of  their  country?  * 

The  Ufurper!    To  whom  does  that  name  im 
fipply  ?  The  man  that  was  lately  branded  nv 
the  foul  appellation,  is  now    the  Holy  Fathc 
dear  fon  in  Jefus  Chrift.     He  is  the  anointed  a 
conf-crated  prote5\or  of  the  Holy  Catholic  a 
Apoftolic  Church.     HeJs  the  pious  f  and  re 

•  See  the  proceed -ngs  of  tlie  parliament  held  at  Kilker 
and  the  c«ndudt  of  the  Pope*s  Nuncio  at  that  period  in  Ca. 

t  See  the  A  locution. 
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gious  Prince^  who  has  put  forth  all  his  high  power 
and  authority  to  caufe  the  Catholic  religion  to  be 
freely  profeflcd,  and  publicly  exercifed  in  France. 
He  has  fliewn  the  greateft  anxiety  for  increafing 
the  profperity  of  that  religion  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth.  For  this  we  have  the  pofitive 
iffurance,  the  public  declaration  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther himfelf.  Be  cautious,  therefore,  how  far, 
Sir,  you  may  commit  yourfelf  with  this  tfcmend- 
ous  authority.  Be  not  too  forward  to  fupport 
the  opinions  you  have  hitherto  promulgated  rela- 
tive to  this  infidel,  this  oppreflbr  arid  plunderer 
of  the  Holy  See, — this  p^rfi  ciitor  of  Pius  the 
Sixth.  Thefe  opinions  will  not  luit  the  new  order 
of  things,  now  that  the  Co  fican  is  metamor- 
phofcd  into  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Church ;  now, 
that  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  St.  Louis 
have  h»en  transferred  to  him,  together  with  the 
crown  of  that  Holy  King,  by  him  who  has  the 
power  on  earth  to  fet  up  and  pull  down  kings; 
now  that  the  pious  fpirit  of  this  fainted  prince 
kas,  through  the  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
heen  ir:fufed  into  him,  with  the  charafter  of  the 
champion  of  the  Catholic  Faith, — the  terror  of 
infidels  *. 

You  fee.  Sir,  I  aft  fairly  with  you,  and,  like  a 
gwicrous  adverfary,  I  candidly  pointed  out  to  you 
your  danger;  but  the  fame  candor  compels  me  to 
%,  that  I  do  not  expcft  the  fame  conduft  from 
you  that  I  would  from  Lord  Fingall;  fliould  the 

•  St.  Louis's  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  his  death  there,  witk 
(i^  crofs  in  his  band,  muft  be  kept  in  the  back  ground* 
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danger  be  brought  home  to  jou.  Not  that  I  have 

the  honor  of  being  acquainted  with  that  noble- 
man ^  an  honor  of  which,  from  every  thing  I 
hear  of  him,  every  honeft,  and  honorable,  and 
loyal  fubjeft,  ought  to  be  ambitious.  He  enjoys 
a  proud  diftindtton.  Never  was  a  man  placed  in 
fuch  a  clafli  pf  religious  and  political  animofities, 
to  whom  all  feds  and  deoominations  agree  in  pay- 
ing fo  chearful  a  tribute  of  efteem  and  approha- 
tioo.  I  am  told,  and  I  am  ready  to  believe  it^ 
chat  they  who  do  him  leaft  juftice,  are  the  bV» 
gotted  and  violent  of  his  own  perfuafion.  Bu| 
the  more  worthy  and  amiable  the  charaAer  of 
this  nobleman  is  allowed  to  be,  the  more  every  ge* 
nerous  mind  muft  (eel  for  the  fituation  to  which, in 
the  poffible  rotation  of  events,  he  may  be  reduced. 
His  lordfhip,  and  the  prinpipal  Roman  Catholic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  generally  agree 
with  him,  have  already  had  pretty  itrpng  fpeci« 
mens  of  the  inefiicacy  of  ail  their  exertions  to 
ilem  the  torrent  of  civil  difaflfedion,  uniting  with 
the  prejudices  and  the  ignorance  of  the  lower 
orders  of  our  inhabitants.  They  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  proceedings  of  the  Back-lane  com- 
mittee, when  it  admitted  the  fomenters  pf  that 
difaffedion  into  its  councils;  you,  Sir,  cannot 
have  forgotten  fome  of  their  proceedings,  wi(l^ 
refped  to  yourfelf  and  your  clergy. 

It  is  poflible  that  the  leflbn  may  be  repeated  ^ 
it  is  poflibie  that  his  lordihip  may  be  placed  la 
circumftances,  requiring  him  praHically  to  deftin-. 
guidi  between  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  Pope^ 
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whkh  he  is  bound  to  fupport,  and  his  temporal 
power,  which  he  is  told  be  may  and  ought  to  re« 
fift.    White  you  fpeculate  and  refine,  and  fplit, 
and  diftingui(b,  lord  Fingaii  will  aft ;— he  will  be 
in  the  field  with  all  the  brave  and  all  the  loyal. 
Suppofing  then  for  a  moment,  that,  in  the  events 
of  war,  the  Holy  Father  commanding  "  the  Ufur- 
"  per*s  invading   army,**  (his  own  fuppofition) 
SiOQid  come  acrofs  his  lordfhip  in  fome  adlioii, 
equally  honorable  to  him  as  the  hill  of  Tarah, 
^  clad  in  complete  fteel^*'  with  his  vizor  down, 
tnd  iMving  deprAed  on  his  head*piece  (as  we  have 
feen  on  maiks  at  a  mafquerade)  a  double  face^  the 
face  of  his  Holinefs  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  face 
of  the  Ufurper*s  general  on  the  other,— would  it 
not  puzzle  his  lordfhip  how  he  (hould  pierce  the 
one  with  his  loyal  faulchion,  and  not  be  guilty  of 
the  fscrilege  of  drawing  hallowed  blood  through 
the  other  ?  How  inftantaneoufly  muft  he  check  the 
noUefpirit  that  hurries  him  thro*  the  ranks  animat- 
ing the  royal  forces  by  his  voice  and  by  his  exam- 
ple, as  at  Tara,  to  fettle  in  his  mind  by  what  con- 
dnA  he  is  to  diflinguifh  the  reprefcntative  of  his 
Redeemer,before  whom  he  (houtdfall  on  his  knee 
in  humble  adoration,  from  the  enemy  of  his  king 
and  his  country,  whom  he  is  bound  by  his  alle- 
gitncc  to  deft  roy !   With  the  Duke,  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors,  muft  he  not  alk,  **  which  is  the  natural 
*  man,  and  which  the  fpirit  ?    Who  deciphers 
•*  them  r   While  the  one  malk  anfwers, "  I,  Sir,  I 
•*am  Dromio ;  command  him  away.  "  The  other, 
*^  I,  Sir,  am  Dromio  •,  pray,  let  me  ftay.**    I  will 
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fuppofe,  however,  that  his  lordftiip,  and  tAtti 
like  his  lordihip,  might,  at  lead  practically,  de- 
cipher the  natural  man  from  the  fpiritual,  and 
make  this  diftindtion  between  two  charadkers  in 
the  fame  perfon;  bur  is  he  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  his  own  reli- 
gious denominations  in  this  country,  as  to  think. 
ibem  capable  of  making  fuch  abftra£tdiftin£kions, 
or  of  being  influenced  in  their  condudt  oy  fuch 
refined  fpeculations?  Are  we  to  increafe  the 
number  of  Swift's  iflands^  and  to  become  a  people 
of  metaphyficians  ?  In  your  exclufive  doftrine, 
under  the  anathema  you  pronounce  againft  all 
who  are  placed  out  of  the  myftic  circle,  which 
you  have  traced  round  the  Chriftian  rites  with 
your  *•  Prccu/y  O  Frr.cul  cfle  profani,,''  under  alt 
your  incantations,  and  *'  mutters**  of  imprcca-* 
tions**,  as  terribh  to  weak  minds,  and  as  repul-- 
five  to  all  but  the  cledt,  as  thofe  that  wrapped 
the  Elufinian  myfterics  in  awful  feclufion  to  all 
but  the  initiated,  will  the  populace  of  this  country 
become  fuch  nice  calculators,  fuch  expert  weigh- 
mailers,  as  to  fct  fo  much  focial  benevolence  and 
union  in  the  fcale,  againft  fo  much  religious  hatred 
and  deteftation  ?  fo  much  malignity  againft  the 
abhorred  of  God,  the  excommunicated  of  grace^ 
and  fo  much  attachment  and  good-will  to  the 
fcllow-fubjedl  and  the  neighbour  ?  **  Gin  love  and 
**  hatred  in  one  breaft  refiJe  ?**  Can  they  love  in 
the  flelh,  and  hate  in  the  fpirit  ?  Can  they  be  fo 
expert  in  the  art  of  a'j  ifting  metaphyfical  propor- 
tionSy  as  to  draw  the  exa£l  line  between  the  abo« 


^  mfharion,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  hold  an  he^ 
retical  Church,  and  their  allegiance  to  the  hereti- 
cal head  of*  that  church  ?  Between  what  they  owe 
to  the  Pope  whomf  they  are  taught  to  adore  as  their 
fithcr  and  protedlor,  and  to  whatfoever  mighty 
prince  he  may  aflociate  in  his  paternal  care  of 
them,  and  their  duty  to  the  king  who  with  fuch 
indefatigiabie  pains,  is  reprefented  to  them  as  their 
oppreflfor  and  perfecufor  ?  Whofe  life  they  are  told 
is  the  only  bar  to  their  emancipati6n,-*-that  all- 
potent  charm,  that  is  to  chafe  away  all  complaining 
from  their  ftreets,  and  reftore  the  golden  age  of 
their  fathers^  when  all  was  peace  and  happinefsin 
the  land  ?     Through  what  optics  will  their  artifi- 
tti  offichrutn^  the  manufafttirers  of  their  duties 
teach  them  to  diftiriguifli  defection  from  the  fee 
of  Rome,  to  which  they  are  inltrudled  to  look 
IS  to  the  throne  of  Gt)d,  to  which  they  think  they 
owe  a  fealty  paramount  to  every  earthly  obliga- 
tion, from  Rebellion  in  the  Prince,  who  is  g!jilty 
of  that  defedlion,  and  renounces  that  fealty  ?  Or 
what  allegiance  can  they  retain  for  a  rebel  to  their 
Kcgelord,  attaintedof  a  treafon,  of  which  fhould 
they  be  themfelves  guilty,  they  muft  not   only 
forfeit  all  their  fpiritual  rites  as  chrilfians,  but  alfo 
he  cut  off  from  all  intercourfe  with  Chriftian  foci* 
cty,  and  fent  out  into  the  wild  world  of  herefy  by 
a  fcntence  of  excommunication,  under  which  it 
becomes  a  participation  of  guilt  to  fupply  the  cul- 
prit even  with  the  neceflaries  of  life  ?     As  well 
■light  we  expert  that  a  Jew  would  pay  any  ©thcr 
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than  a  forced  nllcgiance  to  a  Gentile,  cr  that, 
in  his  expeAation  of  the  Mcffiah,  he  wcjIu  cor- 
dially, from  his  confcience,  transfer  his  fealty  to 
an  uncircumcifed  king.  If,  contrary  to  every 
thing  I  have  learned  to  conceive  of  his  difcern*- 
inent,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  his  native  country. 
Lord  Fingall  can  believe  all  this  in  theory,  let  him 
revert  to  experience.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Redef- 
dale,  he  exprcfles  his  forrow,  that  any  of  his 
communion  (hould  have  been  found  to  a£i  in  vi* 
elation  of  the  dodtrine,  which  the  heads  of  his 
Church  are  prepared  to  prove  to  be  the  dpdtrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I  will  appeal 
to  his  Candor^  if,  from  what  he  has  feen,  he  has 
not  reafon  to  apprehend  that,  on  a  fimilar  enoou-^ 
ragement  to  that  which  was  held  out  by  the  late  re- 
bellion, thefe  numbers  would  not  be  diminiftied. 

I  would  leave  it  to  his  prudence  to  determine  with 
himfelf,  what  part  hi:  high  mind,  his  loyalty,  and 
his  gallantry  will  compel  him  to  adt,  fhould  he 
find  that  thechinges  that  have  taken  place  fincc 
that  period,  fhould  induce  thofe  heads  of  his 
church  to  preach  another  dodlrine.  Sir,  1  (hould 
feel  for  him,  indeed,  when  he  found  himfelf  fo 
deceived.  He  would  not  furvive  the  difcovery. 
He  would  make  the  only  atonement  he  could 
make  to  his  King  and  his  country,  for  having  fuf- 
fered  hin^felf  to  be  deceived  by  fciolifts  and  ca- 
fuifts,  friars  and  beadfmen,  with  all  the  anti- 
quated lore  of  their  claiTes  and  fchools  of  theo*- 
l^gy>  ftiU  filled  with  the  wretched  jargon  of  the 

I I  tb  and  1 2th  centuries* 
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Sir,  if  I  wrrc  in  h:iibits  of  intimacy  with  this 
^ noble  Lord»  I  would  conjure  him  to  labor  to 
avert  thf  evil  before  it  be  too  late.    I  would  con- 
jure hifTf,  candidly  and  impartially,  and  as  in  an 
fnve{}igation  that  involves  all  that  is  moildear  to 
him  in  life,  to  fee  what  that  accurfed  thing  is  that 
keeps  peace  from  our  habitations, — that  defeats 
every  attempt  to  unite  us  into  one  people,— that 
terrifies  that    part  of  the  nation,  in  which  the 
polilical  power  refides,  from  fharing  it  with  thofe 
ikho,  from   their  numbers  and   their  property, 
might  be  fuppofed  to  be  juftly  entitled  to  it.     He 
will  find,  that  it  is  jnot  from  the  dread  of  any 
fpeculative  opinions,  any   arbitrary   i- terpreta- 
tionsof  thofe  parts  of  the  facred  writings,  uhich 
arc  the  fubjeA  of  religious  controverfy  between 
the  reformers  and  the  church,  from  the  comrau- 
nionof  which  they  have  withdrawn  themfelves. 
The  Proteftant  Diflenters  differ  from  us  as  effen- 
tially  as  the  Catholics  on  many  points,  as  well  of 
faith  as  of  difcipline,  yet  we  ftand   in   no  fuch 
terror  of  them.     It  is  lor.g  fince,  in  this  part  cf 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  ceafcd  to  rt  quire  any 
religious  tell  of  them,  as  the  condition  of  ad- 
mitting them  into  a  full  participation  of  our  glo- 
rious conftitution.     It  is  not,  therefore,  the  reli* 
gonof  the  Roman  Catholics,  abftradcdiy  ci  n- 
frfered,  that  we  dread  ;  thty   are  docirines  that 
havcheen  engrafted  on  it,  or  \\tv  have:  been  fx- 
^lafttd  from  fome  of  its  tenets,  of  obvious  noxi- 
^incfs  to  all  civil  government.     It  *'s  the  terror 
^^  that  power  that  connedltd  itfclf  with  the  Wef* 
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tern  Church  in  the  ages  of  cpnfufion  and  difbf 
der,  producing  univerfal  ignorance,  that  feiaed 
upon  every    doArine  th^t  had  crept    into   the 
Church,  which  promifed  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the 
tyra^iny  it  propofed  to  eftablilh  over  the  confci- 
ence  in  all  matteri;  of  religion,  daily  adding  to 
their  number,  and  marking  every  ftep  it  made 
towards  this  fpiritual  domination,  by  fome  en* 
croachment  on  the  civil  authority;*  that  power 
that  entailed  more  mifery  on  Europe,  excited 
more  dreadful  feuds,  caufed  more  bloody  and  ex- 
terminating wars  than  ambition,  under  any  other, 
form,  ever  gave  birth  to  ;  and  which,  if  it  has 
been  thus  baneful  in  countries  profefling,  in  every. 
other  particular,  the  Catholic  Faith,  muft,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  rife  into  tenfold  terrors, 
where  the  government  and  the  people  are  brandec^ 
as  heretical,  and  as  enemies  to  the  Vicegerent  of 
God. 

When  the  Noble  Lord  has  got  thus  far,  let  hin\ 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  only  remedy  of  the  evi|^ 
if  yet  there  be  a  remedy  for  it,  (hort  of  a  moro 
dreadful  convulfion  than  our  unhappy  divifionv. 
have  yet  produced.     Let  him  raife  a  ftandard  to. 
which  may  refort  all  of  hi^.  own  rank*  aU  who 
have  a  permanent  ftake  in  the  country-^all  who 
fee  the  properties  and  the  happinefs  of  their  fa* 
milies  floating  at  the  mercy  of  a   tempe'iluom 
fea,  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  them  withcv-cry 

• 

*  »^'ee  the  account  of  the  Aate  of  Italy  and  Gcrinanj  ij| 
fcpe  h'ld^brand's  cb}S,  already  mentioned. 
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breath  of  wind  that  blows  on  our  fliores ;  all  wh» 
^^^'h  wiOi  to  be  admitted  into  a  full  and  unlh 
mited  participation  in  the  Britilh  Conllitut7on» 
^^ccaufe  they  know  how  to  appreciate  its  advan- 
gcs;  becaufe  that  in  it  they  find  fecurity  of 
rfon,  fecurity  of  property^  genuine  and  rightly 
dcrftopd  liberty,— <in  equipoife  of  power  refult- 
g  from  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  refpedkive 
ghts  in  the  feveral  orders  of  the  (late,  and  ope* 
ting  to  the  proteftion  and  fafety  of  them  all, 
yond  what  any  other  country  ever  pofleffed. 
t  them  call  upon  you»  Sir,  and    the  other 
^Ihops  of  your  Church,  with  their  clergy,  to 
J<)in  thisdandard.    A6ling  in  unifon  with  them, 
^iHJ  having  the  approbation  of  the  government 
to  kgalize  your  proceedings,  afTemble  a  national 
fynod.    You  have  numberlefs  precedents  for  re* 
forting  to  fuch  a  meafure,  in  what  you  would 
call  the  bed  days  of  the  church,   without  any 
previous  reference  to  the  Pope,     There  let  it  be 
diliiufled  in   what   way   you   may   model  your 
dnirch,  to  fuit  the  exifting  circumftances  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  placed,  without  touching 
on  any  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  your  reli* 
pous  creed.     See  how  you  can  bring  it  into  con- 
^with  the  government  of  the  country,  fo  as 
tofupport  it  at  once,  and  to  be  proteded  by  it^ 
conformable  to  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  genu- 
ineChriftianity,  wherever  it  has  been  eftablilhed. 
There  let  it  be  difcuffed  in  what  way  the  ap- 
pointment of  your  Archbifhops    and    Bifhops 
Ifl^y  be  brought  as  near  as  pofliblc  to  the  prac^ 
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rice  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  it  was  yet 

Cathohc^  and  to  the  declaration  of  the  Legifla« 

ture  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,— 

**  That  the  Cong-*  d'Eliie,  the  eleftion  in  the 

"  Chapter,  had  been  originally  granted  by  the 

King's  pr(»genitors,  upon  condition  that  they 

fhould  have  firll  afked  leave  of  the  King  to 
"  choofe;  and  after  the  eleftion,  alfo  reqtiefted 
"  his  aflcnt,  previous  to  the  perfon's  being  pre* 
"  fented  for  confecration." 

They  trifle  with  our  underllsnding  who  tell 
us  that  this  cannot  be  done,  where  the  prince  is 
not  a  Roman  Carholic.  I  will  pafs  over  the  infult- 
ing  affumption  fo  incompatible  with  the  liberal 
cant  taken  up  by  your  lay  apologift,  that  any 
interference  in  the  fu;>reme  head  of  the  State^ 
being  a  Protellant,  wou!  J  be  pollution  and  defe^ 
cration,  and  a  chafms:  away  of  the  Holy  Ghoft* 
Sir,  it  is  not  underrtood  th:t  the  King  (hould  take 
any /,^//7/w/i/ part  in  thefe  appointments.  StriAly 
fpeaking,  be  takes  no  fpiritual  part  in  the  fuccef^ 
iyon  to  Bilhopricks.,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  cfta- 
biidied  church. 

Tl:e  inveflitures,  the  pofTefiion  of  the  tenv* 
roralities,  he  gives  p^r  fceptrum  in  virtue  of  his 
regal  auihoiity,  in  oppofiiion  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Papal  See  in  giving  them,  together 
v.lth  tl;e  fpirltual  character  and  privileges,  inde* 
:>cndent  of  the  King,  per  annulum  et  bjctilum. 
P.ut  the  pov.er  of  confecMting,  of  imparting  the 
?pifcopal  charadlcr  by  the  impofnion  of  hands, 
'ir>  1  '0  f!K  rT::inner  prcfcflbH  in  the  fcriptures,  or 
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derived  from  the  apofiolical  praAice,— -although 
the  power  toexercife  it  emanates  fromhis  autho- 
rity, and  cftnnot  be  exercifed  but  by  his  autho- 
rity, is  exclufively  veiled  in  the  fucccflbrs  of  thbfie 
to  whom  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  religion 
gave  the  commifiion,  to  perpetuate  a  fucceflion 
of  the  divers  orders  of  minifteis  in  his  church  to 
the  end  of  time.     This  fucccffion,  or  the  fptri- 
tual  power  and  authority  conveyed  by  if,  we  do 
Tiot  difpute  with  you ;  what  we  objedl  to,  and 
wifli  to  fee  alter ed,  is  the  exercife  of  that  power, 
independent  of  all  inteifcrcnce  or  pcrmiflion  from 
^e  fupreme  civil   magiftrate,    and    altogether 
in  right  of  another  authority,  afTuming  to  itfelf 
the  folc  power,  as  well  of  nomination  as  confecra- 
tion,  and  thereby  forming  to  ilfelf,  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  a  mod  power- 
fut  body  of  men,  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  fucccf- 
/ion,  who  owe  their  important  fituation,  and 
the  influence  it  gives  tliem,  lo  a  foreign,  and 
generally  an  hoftile  power,  and  who  hold  that  fitu* 
ation,  a?ld  exercife  that  influence,  where  it  may 
operate  mod  dangeroufly  to  the  fiate,  independent 
of  the.crown,  and  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land.    I  will  venture  to  affert,  that  in  no  well 
conftituted  country,  poilelfing  the  energy  neceffa- 
ry  to  the  great  and  falutary  purpofes  of  all  go- 
vernments, and  where  religion  adlsfo  powerfully, 
cither  in  preferving  or  difturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity, would  fuch  a  fyftem  be  tolerated*     The 
tyrant  who  has  fubjugated  Europe,   and  whom 
the  holy   father  acknowledges  as  arbiter  of  the 


fptritual,  while  h^s  own  f\¥ord  has  fecurec)  to  hirA 
the  temporal  power  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  French  territories,  would  not  tolerate  it 
iherc  for  a  day. 

It  is  not  tolerated  in  Holland— it  is  not  tole- 
rated in  Pruflia  ;  and  in  both  thefe  proteftant 
countries,  you  have  a  precedent  for  reconciling 
your  religious  principles,  in  this  inflance,  with 
the  fubordination  you  owe  to  the  flate  in  which 
you  live. 

In  this  national  fynod  let  it  be  arranged  in 
what  manner  the  whole  body  of  your  clergy  may 
be  equally  conncdcd  with  the  government  and 
the  country  i  how  they  may  be  brought  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence,  fo  as  to  co-operate  with  it 
in  promoting  religion  and  morals  among  the  f)eo- 
pie,  while,  under  its  proteftion,  they  freely  ex- 
ercife  their  fpiritual  fu.idions,  without  clafhing 
with  the  interefts  of  the  nafiop.al  Church,  and  with- 
out any  rivalfhip  with  its  minillers  in  the  dif* 
charge  of  their  duty  to  their  refpecftive  flocks. 

There  let  it  be  difaifled  and  fettled  in  what 
manner  the  regulations  of  the  ilatutes  of  provi/ors 
and  premu?}ve  may  be  prcferved  from  encroach- 
ments, and  all  folicitations,  all  appeals  to  the 
court  of  Rome,— all  fesitences,  bulls,  and  inftru- 
ments  from  thence  may  be  prevented,  unlefs  fub- 
jefted  t©  the  infpedion  of  fuch  perfons  as  (hall  be 
authorifed  by  the  government,  and  who  (hall  be 
obliged  to  give  an  official  account  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  their  objedls  and  their  contents;,  at  the 
fame  time  that  no  agent  (hall  be  employed  in  the 
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txjurtoflRomc,  without  an  cxprefs  licenfe  firoiA 
the  King,  appointing  him  fpecifically. 

There  let  it  be  confidered  in  what  way  the  fpiri- 
tual  difcipline  of  your  church  ftiay  be  maintained 
and  enforced,  without  eredling  tribunals  that  arc 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  without  efta- 
blilhing  jurifdidtions  that  derive  all  their  autho-^ 
rity  from  the  court  of  Rom.e,    that  operate  as  a 
government  within  a  government,  and  upon  the 
pnncipies  of  a  law  that  has  never^  in  any  time, 
Carholic  or  Proteftant,   been  recognized  as  law 
in  England,  that,  in  cafes  of  excommunication^ 
aclindircft  violation  of  the  fpirit  of  the  confli- 
tution,  and  with  a  power  of  enforcing  the  fen- 
tences,  denied  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,   infringing  on  the   perfonal 
rights  of  the  fubjeft,  and  opprefling  him  in  his 
reputation,  in  his  property,  in  the  means  of  pro- 
curing his  livelihood,  by  arbitrary  proceedings^ 
and  by  an  exercife  of  fpiritual  tyranny,  that  is  a 
diTgrace  to  any  free  land. 

There  let  it  bedifcuffed  in  what  manner  the 
fplendid  eftablifhment  formed  by  an  enlightened 
and  generous  legiflatuie  for  the  fupply  of  your 
clergy,  (hall  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  all  its  wife 
and  falutary  purpofes,  inftead  of  forming  a  femi- 
nary  for  perpetuating  that  alienation,  that  hatred 
and  that  animofity  again  ft  his  Majefty's  Protef- 
tant  fubjefts,  which  it  was  the  great  objedl  of  the 
gloomy  Philip,  to  foment  and  to  ch'erifh  when 
he  eftablilhed  feminaries  for  the  Irifti  miffion 
throughout  all  his  realms,  which  was  the  ob^<ft 
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;.'v!cH-,  uurfued  in  thefe  ftminaries  ns  lor.^i  ns  the 
received  ftudents  from  this  country  ;  toe*  faith 
fully  anfwering  the  intentions  of  this  tw  orn  ene 


my  to  the  Britifh  nation.     Let  means  be  provide 
tobahifli  from  the  walls  of  this  great  national  infti 
tution,  (in  itfelf  afplendid  proof  of  enlightened  1 
bcrality)  a  fyftem  of  education  that  bears  ever 
feature  of  its  barbarous  and  ignorant  origin ;  enve- 
loping the  heads  and  minds  of  its  theological  and 
ethic  fludents  in  all  the  mifts  and  vapours  of  the 
darkeft  ages  of  the  Church,  and  impenetrable  to 
every  ray  of  improvement  from  the  difcoveries 
and  the  experience  of  progreffive  ages.— Let  it 
riot  be  fuflfered  to  fearch   for  its  theological  pro- 
feflbrs  and  ethic  teachers,  among  the  natives  of  a 
foreign  country,  who,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  them,  can 
feel  no  attachment  to  the  conftitution,  the  laws,  or 
the  interefts  of  this  country,— nor  among  the 
fchoolmates  and  intimates  of  the  apoftate  clergy 
who  have  now  ranged  themfelves  under  the  (land* 
ard  of  Bonaparte,  and  with  whom  thefe  profejDTors- 
and  teachers  maintain  a  conftant  intercourfe  of 
profeflional,  religious,  and  political  communicati* 
on.     Let  no  d'odrines  be  taught  in  thofe  fchoolsf 
but  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  was  prefcribed  un- 
der  the  old  regime  in  France,  requiring  each  pro- 
feflbr  to  fubmit  his  courfe  of  leftures  to  a  cen- 
forj  (he  might  be  of  your  own   perfuafion)  ap* 
proved  by  the  government,  and  anfwerable  for  the 
dodlrines  he   revifes,— anfwerable  that  they  (hall 
inculcate  nothing  repugnant  to  the  conftitution, 
€r  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  or  that 
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<^n  have  a  tendency  to  fubvert  or  alter  tht  -  pre- 
nteftablifhment. — Laftly,  let  this  inftitution  be 
CDnfined  to  its  original  objeA,  that  of  furnifhing 
^ur  Church  with  a  perpetual  fupply  of  religiousi^ 
oral  and  learned  clergy,  untainted  by  any  politi- 
^  prejudices  againft  the  government  of  their  na- 
i  ve  country,  and  adding  to  the  chara<5ler  of  wor- 
ly  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  that  of  loyal  fubjedts 
theftate.    Let  no  excrefcence  attach  to  it,  fuch 
^^^  has  been  connived  at  in  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
'^cbool  for  thefeparate  education  of  the  Catholic 
Vouth,  on  the  principle  of  that  mod  pernicious 
<Ioftrine,  firft  taught  and  enforced  by  the  turbur 
VntHufley,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  mod  fatal 
device  that  the  bitterefl  enemy  of  this  country 
could  in  his  n^alignant  ingenuity   have  devifed, 
tor  keeping  up  for  ever  two  diftindt  defcriptions 
of  citizens, — a  conftant  fucceflion  of  Efaus  and 
Jacobs,  bound  to  each  other,  by  none  of  the  en- 
dearing ties  that  unite  men  moft  clofely  together 
from  the  connexions  and  the  intimacies  of  early 
life,  but  alienated  and  eftranged,  I  may  fay,  from 
the  very  cradle, — from  the  firft  feeling  of  nature, 
the  firft  dawn  of  reafon. 

We  arc  told  that  your  emancipation,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  to  become  a  fubjeft  of  immediate  dif- 
cuflion  in  the  Imperial  parliament.  Prudently 
and  wifely  managed,  the  meafure  has  my  beft 
wiflies  i  but  the  minifter  who  (hall  da(h  into  this 
xtiomentous  queftion,  without  having  firft  acquir- 
ed a  full  and  competent  knowledge  of  all  the 
important  fubjeas  it  embraces,— without  having . 
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previoufly  adjullcd  all  the  points,  which  I  havo 
herecurforily  run  through,  with  others  of  cq^ual 
importance;  on  which  he  might  gain  information 
from  men  of  local  experience,  equal  to  the  talk,, 
without  previoufty  enfuringa  lotemnconfccration 
of  the  whole  Catholic  body,  clergy  as  well  as  lai- 
ty, to  that  conftitution  inro  which  it  is  propofed 
to  inhife  the  whole  mafs  of  this  defcription  of 
his  majelly^s  fubjeds^  in  fomc  fuch  manner  as  \ 
have  propofed,  without  fencing  and  fecuring 
by  every  fandlion  that  is  held  moft  facred  and 
binding  in  fociety,  the  national  religion  and  the 
national  cftablifhment,  forming  as  they  do  ai\ 
integral  part  of  that  conftitution,  and  identified 
with  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  feparated 
from  It,  even  in  Mr.  Buike*s  opinion,  without 
loofening  the  whole  fabiic,  and  without  riflcing 
its  utter  diflblution, — that  miniller  will  defcrve, 
that  minifter  will  one  day  be  loaded  with  the  exe- 
cration of  every  true  Britini  fiibjedl.  He  will  on- 
ly open  new  fourccs  of  difcontent  and  difafFcAi- 
on  ;  he  will  only  wklen  the  breaches  he  ]3ropofes 
to  build  u\\  It  is  not  that  he  will  "  only  Scotch 
the  Snake'*  he  will  mvefood  to  its  venom  : — he 
will  bring  it  out  to  the  fun,  to  caft  off  its  winter 
flough,  and  with  renovated  llrcngth,  and  a  loftier 
creft,  fpread  frefh  terrors  through  this  ill-fated 
l^nd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minifter  who  witf^ 
thefe  prudent  anJ  falutary  precautions,  this  Ccn^ 
cr>uia  with  the  King'ii  government  entered  into 
by  a  1  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  approved 
and  fandioned  by   the  leaders  of  the  Catholiq 
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laity,  (hail  finally  abolifh  thofe  civil  diftinftions 
andexclufions,  which  a  flern  neceflity,  and  an  in* 
ftinftive  principle  of  felf-prcfervation,  and  not 
any  perverted  fpirit  of  religion  firft  created,  may 
boaft  while  he  lives,  and  have  it  engraved  on  hia 
tomb  when  he  dies,  that  he  faved  his  country. 

Such  ^Concordat  would  have  received  the  fanc-^ 
tion  even  of  the  Holy  See,  had  there  been  wifdom 
enough  in  all  the  parties  that  were  neceflary  to 
its  formation,  to  have  adopted  and  pufhed  fuch  a 
mcafure  to  its  conclufion,  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Pius  the  Sixth.— The  exifting  circumftances 
^f  that  Pontiff's  reign  would  have  rendered  it  ne* 
icflary  to  the  intereft  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that 
all  deciding  maxim  would  have  enfured  itsfucccfs. 

At  prefenr,  circumftances  are  changed.  A  new 
order  of  things  has  fucceeded  ;  other  ncccflities 
have  been  created;  other  protestors  fecured,  at 
wry  price  and  by  every  facrifice,  than  when 
misfortune  and  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  com- 
pelled the  Roman  Pontiff  *'  to  bend  towards  that 
"power,  by  which  fome  of  the  mofl  important 
**pretenfions  of  his  See  are  reje(fted.'*  However 
devious  from  what  appeared  to  be  the  fettled 
courfc  of  the  convulfions  in  France;  however 
bpoffible  it  was  to  have  been  predicated  by  the 
"W)ft  furioufly  infpired  of  the  revolutionary  pro- 
phets, *•  §ltind  Divum  promittere  nemo  auderety^ 
Papery  and  the  revolution — have  met,  Bona- 
Partc  and  Pius  "  have  kiffed  each  other."  By  a 
P^ftnerlhip  in  the  crimes,  they  jointly  reap  all 
tl)?  advantages  of  the  defpcrate  ftruggle,  and  of 
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file  fuccefs  with  which  it  has  been  crowned. 
When  the  Conful  had  difplayed  through  the 
ftreets  of  his  new  capitoi  all  the  pomp  of  the 
great  triumph— ?*when  the  images  of  the  conquer- 
ed nations,  and  their  princes,  either  in  perfon  or 
by  their  reprefentatives,  including  his  HolinefSy 
had  followed  his  chariot  wheels,  and  his  viAorious 
troops  hailed  him  Emperor  auguft  and  invinci- 
ble, Pius  is'allowed  to  celebrate  his  lefs  warlike 
vidories  by  the  peaceable  ovation.  After  the 
clofe  of  the  great  games  exhibited  by  his  Imperi- 
al Maj'^fty  to  bis  "good  citizens  of  Paris'*  on  this 
glorious  event,  his  Holinefs  is  fufFered  to  parade 
his  mule,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  crouds,  whonei  the 
novelty  of  fuch  (hows  attrads  to  the  lately  defert* 
cd  churches,  all  the  trophies  of,  his  fpiritual  vifto* 
ries.  The  good  citizens  of  Paris  mull  be  amuf- 
ed,  whether  in  a  church  or  on  the  theatre ;  oa 
the  Boulevards  or  in  *  St.  Sulpice;  whether  a  har- 
lequin on  the  ftage,  or  a  man  dreffed  in  blacl^ 
bearing  the  Pontifical  crofier,  they  muft  have 
leur  Spe^iicks. 

All  this  would  be  well,  "  pafling  well,"^  t^vgis 
tola  till  aediffei — if  we  were  no  otherwifc  con- 
cerned in  thefe  fooleries,  than  as  they  add  one 
pnge  more  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fports  of  fortune, 
and  of  the  caprice  of  the  human  mind.  ISut, 
with  us,  treafon  kindles  into  riew  hopes  at  the 

*  Where  the  Pope  performed  H'gh  mafs  ponciBcftlly^  aind 
from  \\\t  p'jrtico  of  which  he  ^^^  c  bis  bcnedi6li(^a  to  the  po^ 
pulace. 
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glorious  profpeft  which  this  ftupendous  revolu* 
rion  opens  to  it.  With  all  its  trumpet  tongues  it 
diffcminjtcs  the  happy  tidings,  that  the  Catholic 
religion  has  miraculoufly  emerged  from  that  ob- 
fcurity  in  which  it  had  been  eclipfed,  into  noon- 
day fplendour -,  that  it  has  been  fnatchcd  from 
the  deftrudlion  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
end  that  this  glorious  revolution  is  the  work  of 
Napoleon,  the  pious,  the  devout,—**  the  crowned 
•'ofGod.'* 

M'Ncvin,  in  the  confeffion  which  procured 
that  traitor  his  pardoi^  (how  wifely  granted  the 
event  has  proved)  afferts,  that  in  the  year  1797, 
a  memorial  was  tranfrriitted  by  the  Irifh  exe- 
cutive to  the  French  direftory,  in  which  it  was 
itated,  that  the  Catholic  priefts  had  ceafed  to  he 
alarmed  at  the  calumnies  that  had  bfeen  propa* 
gated  of  French  irreligion ;  tliat  they  were  well 
afTcfted  to  the  caufe,  and  that  they  had  rendered 
great  fervice  in  proj^agating,  v/ith  difcreet  zeal^  the 
fyftem  of  united  Irifhifm.  With  what  truth  the 
rebel  made  this  reprefentation,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  fay,  but  his  enthufuflic  zeal  in  the  caufe  has  not 
bctn  fufFered  to  fleep,  now  that  he  can  plead  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Father,  for  effedtually  and 
finally  quieting  fuch  alarms  among  your  brethren, 
Md  announcing  the  triumphs  of  his  Holinef^ 
over  all  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  Mother  church 
anongft  that  newly,  or  rather  re-enlightened 
P^ple,  the  great  nation.  A  fecond  Peter  thf^ 
Hcrmitj^^hc  is  chofen  to  preach  the  new  Crufadc 


agalnft  the  inlklcls  of  Ireland.  He  invites*  all 
Irifh  chivalry,  all  the  valorous   knights  of  ' 
crofs,  whcrefocver  difperfcd  through  Europe; 
rufli  to  the  ftandard  raifcd  by  the  champion 
Catholicifm^  to  refcue  the  ifland  of  faints  fn 
the  enemies  of  God.    He  pledges  his  facred  fa' 
to  them,  that  thoufands  of  the  veteran  troo| 
marfhalled  by  hlmfelf  and  his  gallant  afibciat^.^ 
and  who  fought  with  them  under  the  banners  o-^ 
the  Roches  and  the  Murphys,  are  ready  and  im-*^ 
patient  to  join  the  apoftolic  army  of  France,  led 
by  its  apoftolic  miflionaries,  in  this  holy  war. 

How  thefe  tidings  jre  received  by  thofe  with 
whofe  principles  M^Nevin  pretends  he  was  fo 
well  acquainted  before  rebellion  was  forced  to 
hide  its  head,  I  have  not  information  enough 
to  determine.  I  am  moft  cgrcgioufly  deceived, 
indeed,  or  in  many  inltances,— I  may  fafely  fay  in 
every  iuftance  within  my  own  knowledge  and 
obfervation, — this  rebel  was  guilty  of  the  fouled 
calumny.  The  zeal  of  many  Catholic  clergy- 
men, with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  or  whofe  con- 
dudl  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  muft 
have  been  difcreet,  indeed,  muft  have  been  moft 
carefully  concealed,  if  it  was  exerted  in  ferving^ 
the  caufe  of  rebellion  on  that  occafion.  That 
the  tidings  will  produce  the  efFed  propofed  by 

*  An  abftra6t  has  appeared  from  a  circular  letter,  of  chit 
traitor's  inviting  all  the  Irifli  officers  in  the  different  foretgs 
ferviceSy  to  join  the  army  chat  was  on  the  eve  of  invading  Ir«^  • 
bnd,  tQ  break  its  reii^ious  and  civil  chains. 
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%efneinics  of  the  country,  upon  our  infatuated 
ipuface,  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt;  but, 
itfa  what  fentiments  and  feelings  mud  they  be 
<cei7edby  Lorcf  Fingall,  and  all  who  have  fuch 
ffake  as  he  pofiefles,  or  any  flake  in  the  coun* 
7?  After  all  they  have  heard  and  known,  dur- 
ing fhe  courfe  of  the  revolution  that  has  chang^ 
Yhe entire  face  of  France  and  of  its  dependen- 
cies, can  they  flatter  themfelves  that  they  (hall 
Ix  reckoned  among  the  faitljful,  by   the  banditti, 
that,  like  blood-hounds  ftraining  upon  the  lea(h, 
wait  for  the  fignal  to  dart  upon  their  prey  ?  Will 
not  thofe  ferocious  raiffionaries,  enfavaged  by  the 
profpedt  of  univerfal  plunder,  fo  long  held  out 
to  them  as  their  encouragement  and  remunera- 
tion, difcover  herefy  in  every  acre  ?— difcover 
kcrtfy  in  every  guinea  they  poffefs  ? 

I  make  no  doubt,  Sir,   but   you  muft  have 

heard  the  ftory  of  the  Heflian  plunderer  in  the 

American  war.     He  was  rioting  in  the  f[>oils  of  a 

zealous  loyalift,  into  whofe  houfe  he  had   forced 

his  way,  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  :  — **  Man," 

faidhe,  with  his  broad  German  accent,  to  thofe 

who  remonftrated   with   him,  **  Man,  be  very 

"  good  fubjeft ;  but  dollars  and  wines  be  damned 

"  rebels,**     In  the  fame  way,  men  of  property 

will  be  very  good  Irifhmen — moft  excellent  Ca- 

iholics;  but  their  flocks,  and   their  flocks,  and 

^hcir  cftates,  will  be  the  moft  damnable  of  all 

<lamnable  heretics, 

When  I  firft  took  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you, 
^  njcant  to  have  troubled  you  with  but  a  fliort 
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tetter — I  have  fwelled  it  into  a  pamphlet.    Ii\^ 
dignation  flows  in  profc  as  well  as  in   poetry, 
When  the  feelings  arc  roufed  by  fuch  intereft* 
tng  objv  dts  as  have  pafled  in  review  before  me, 
the  difficulty  is  where  to  flop.     I  have  fpoken 
out :  I  have  dealt    plainly    and    roundly    with 
you:  the  events  of  every  day  threaten  us  with 
it:  The  events  of  every  day  threaten  us  with 
increafing  danger.     A  fpirit  is  now  on  foot,  and 
indefatigable  are   the    pains  that  are   taken   to 
fpeed  its  progrefs,  wilder,  and  of  a  more  terrible 
tendency  than  has  deluged   this    unhappy    land 
with  bloody  from  the  day  that  a  war  of  religion 
was  firft  roufed  from  its  fleep  of  one  hundred 
}ears.    The  chord  that  has  never  failed  to  mad^t 
den  our  populace  into  rebellion^  is  now  ftrung  to 
its  highefl  pitch ;  it  is  ftruck  by  the  mafter  band^ 
that  gives  It  all  its  frenzy.     You,  Sir,  and  your 
Brethren,  and  the  Clergy  over  whom  you  pre- 
fide,  of  every  order  and  degree,  niuft  aft  a  com-, 
manding  part,  either  in  reprefTing  or  enccprag- 
ing  this  fpirit.     It  will  bring  your  principles  and 
your  di(p<»ritions  to  a  teO,  that  can  no   longer 
leave  room  for  doubt  in  cither  way  :  half  mea- 
furcs  will  no  longer  do.     No  an ti- room  conver- 
fations,no  clofet  whifpers,  no  vague  declarations, 
meaning  any  thing  or  nothing,  will  meet  the  exi- 
gency :  any  thing  fhort  of  a   declaration   from, 
the  whole  body  of  your  Clergy,  publifhed  at  your 
altars,  as  the  unanimous  dccifion  of  the    whole 
Prelature  and  Priefthood,  and  forming  the  Creed 
cf  the  Irifii  Calholic  Church,  v/ill  only  fcrve  ic 
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confirm  the  reprefentation  of  our  mortal  enemies^ 
that  the  Catholic  Churches  in  France  and  Ireland 
ftein  unifon,— that  the  reconciliation  between  Bo- 
naparte and  the  Pope  can  no  longer  fuffer  the 
true  fons  of  the  church  to  confider  the  ufurper  as 
an  enemy,  and  that  this  triumph  of  the  Catholic 
religion  jn  France,  under  his  aufpices,  is  the  fignal 
of  a  general  revolt^  the  moment  his  apoftolic  army 
(hiiU   touch  thefp  fliores.     It  will  not  be  enough 
for  you,  Sir,   to  come  forward  with  thofe  paf- 
toral  letters,  in  which  the  text  and  the  notes  are 
in  the  mod  amicable  variance ;  which  revive  the 
art  that  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft,  with  the 
difappearance  of  the  fons  of  Loyola— the  art  of 
blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  fame  breath  ;  which 
remind  us  of  the  monfter  with  two  voices,  in  the 
Tempeft,  the  **  foricard  voice^  breathing  nothing 
but  loyalty  and  union,  and  fecial  harmony,  and 
boundlefs  and  unexcluding  charity  and  good-will ; 
the  **  backward  voice"  uttering  no  other  founds 
but  religious   enmity,   ncceffarily  creatine;   civil 
^iffentions,  exclufive  falvatjon,  jealoufies  and  en- 
vyings,  and  heart-burnings,  and  an  inexhauHible- 
theme  of  mutual  diftrufts  and  hatred. 

In  conveying  thefe  opinions  to  you,  I  fpeak 
Ae  fentiments  of  every  loyal  Proteftant  in  the 
J^ingdom  ;  I  might  almoft  venture  K^  fay,  of  the 
g^eut  majority  of  the  loyal  Catholics  of  the  king* 
<iom.  If  adding  my  name  to  them,  uould  give 
them  any  weight  with  you,  or  with  the  public,  I 
™uld  not  hefitate  to  add  it;  but  moving  in  a 
pxxti  walk  of  hfe, — with  no  public  charader  y 
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unknown  to  the  great  world  dF  politics ;  a  plam 
unpretending  friend  to  my  King  and  to  my  Coun- 
try; attached  to  all  my  fellow-fubjeAs,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  loyalty,  and  to  the  manly  and 
open  part  they  contribute  to  promote  religion 
and  morals,  peace  and  harmony,  and  fubmiflfion 
to  the  laws ;  detefting  popery,  as  the  old  Hand- 
ing curfe  of  this  unhappy  land,— as  the  houfehold 
dsemon,  through  whofe  malignant  influence  the 
nation  has  been  for  fo  many  ages  prevented  from 
coalefcing  and  blending  into  one  people,  contrary 
to  all  examples,  ancient  and  modem,  except 
that  of  the  Jews,— -with  whom  alone  its  votaries 
agree  in  maintaining  your  exclufive  dodlrine; 
no  otherwife  adverfe  to  Catholicifm  than  becaufe 
as  a  general  concern  it  has  engrafted  popery,  with 
all  its  evils,  on  its  (lock,  and  as  a  private  one,  and 
looking  only  to  myfelf,  becaufe  my  confcience 
cannot  approve  of  many  of  its  religious  tenets, 
or  fuffcr  mc  to  confider  them  as  confonant  to  the 
revealed  word  of  God.  Bearing  you,  Sir,  with 
whom  I  have  never  had  the  leaft  acquaintance, 
no  perfonal  enmity,  and  not  meaning  you  the 
leaft  perfonal  offence  by  any  thing  that  1  have  in 
this  letter  fubmitted  to  you,  I  fhall  aflume  the  name 
of  the  roildeft  of  the  reformers,  who  laboured 
moft  ftrenuoufly  to  footh  the  animofities  between 
the  Proteftants  ani;!  Catholics,  and  compofe  their 
difference:-,  and  (hall  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

SIR, 
Your  Humble  Servant, 

MELANCTHON. 
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THE  MASMUIS  O^  SU60. 


rHE  Dublin  Socie^  having  expref^ 
tsfa,  (with  their  offer  of  a  premiw^ 
cultivation  of  spring  wheat  in  lie- 
(iwy  infonnation^  that  could  1^  ob- 
I  tlutt  important  subject  of  so  much 
iteres^  I  beg  leave  to  transniit  to 
rough  you,  Uie  result  of  some  expc- 
which  I  have  made  upQu  it  in  three 
successive  practice. 
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there  fijr  years,  especially  on  the  borders 
bf  Leicestershii-e,  Derbyshire,  and  Notting- 
hamshire. The  universally  received  opinion 
of  there  being  iiort  husk  and  bran  in 
spring  wheat  than  in  that,  which  is  sown 
in  autumn,  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  un- 
tme  altogether.  It  is  positively  contradict- 
ed by  every  experiment  that  I  have  made 
of  it;  and  if  it  has  any  foundation,  'tis  that 
the  kind  of  wheat,  usually  called  spring 
wheat,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  maj 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  for  which  ] 
can  trace  no  other  grounds. . 

Having  so  disposed  of  one  of  the  mosi 
weighty  objections,  that  I  have  heard  offeree 
to  the  sowing  of  wheat  in  spring,  I  proceec 
to  state  the  further  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  take  thf 
bberty  of  forwarding  with  my  report  sample! 
of  the  grain,  on  which  I  have  formed  n\] 
opinion,  with  the  best  explanarion  I  cal 
give  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro 
duce,-  and  of  every  circumstance  connecter 
with  it 

By  some  accident,  (I  believe  the  exten 
f\f  my  other  works,)  I  was  prevented  in  th 
year  180S  from  an  early  preparation  of  m; 
wheat  fallow.  The  ground  was  not  ploughed 
to  my  liking,  when  the  frost  set  in,  and  I  or 
4eied  it  in  consequence  to-be.ploughed.  agai 

•  am 
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^  again,  and  to  be  sown  in  the  earliest 

part  of  the  spring  witli  the  seed,  which  I 

^d  procured  for  sowing  in  November,  and 

whicfa  was  the  common  red   Lammas  of  ^ 

good  quality.     The  seed  was  sown  in  March, 

^  produced  a  fine  crop  of  wlieat,  perhaps 

a  week  later  ripe  than  it  might  have  been, 

bad  it  been  sown  in  autumn,  but  certainly 

not  more.   In  the  exposed  situation,  in  which 

I  live,  the  crops  of  wheat  on  our  hig^i  lands, 

being  open  to  the  storms  from  the  Atlantic, 

ofiea  fail,  as  the  people  here  say,  from  tlie 

shoots  being  broken  by  the  .violence  pf  the 

winds.     It  became  therefore  an  ohjject  with 

me  to  follow  up  the  experiment  of  sowing 

wheat,    after    those   storms  were  oven    ,  I 

therefore  directed  another  spring  sowing  ia 

the  spring   of  1804    from  the   produce  of 

diis  last    crop,    and    I  never  saw  .  a  finer 

field  of  wheat.    For  a  further  investigation 

of  the  subject,   in  November  1 804,  I  limed 

a  hill,  which  was  considered  a  fair  soil  for 

wheat,  and  I  sowed  about  ten  acres  of  it, 

in  the  month  of  November,  witli  seed  from 

the  wheat,    wlrich  had    been  sown  in  tlic 

]mceding  spring;  and  about  one  acre  of  the 

same  soil,  in  the  same  field,  I  sowed  also  in 

November,  with  seed  sold  to  nie  as  spring 

wheat.    The  produce  of  both  was  very  good, 

any  difference  fully  to  be  accounted  for  by 

B  $  a  difference 
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a  diiTerence  in  the  situation  and  the 
The  best  of  this  spring  wheat,  soti 
winter,  being  threshed,  produced  tt 
nine  pounds  of  wheat,  which  being  g 
produced  twenty- three  pounds  of  flou 
six  of  bran.     See  samples  marked  1  an 

Following  up  the  same  line  of  trials, 
choice  ground  of  mine  was  Well  ploi 
During  the  last  winter  it  confadne( 
acres,  arid  it  was  sown  partly  -with  mj 
formtr  seed,  and  in  part  with  one  sia 
the  same  spring  wheat  that  had  been 
in  November;  the  grain  put  in  the  g 
between  the  twentieth  of  February  ar 
first  of  March.  Thei  crop  was  by  fi 
most  abundant  I  ever  saw,  and  differed 
in  its  quality;  it  was  reaped  between  the 
and  the  thirteenth  of  September  as  it  b 
ripe,  and  was  about  one  w«ek  later  cu 
that,  which  had  been  sown  in  the  pre< 
November.  One  bart  of  it  threshec 
duced  twenty-nine  pounds  of  wheat,  i 
when  ground,  produced  twenty-seven  p 
and  a  half  of  flour,  and  two  pounds  and 
of  bran;  not  half  the  Quantity  of  bran, 
another  bart  of  the  same  weight  of 
had  produced,  when  sown  in  winter. 

Having  procured  some  seed  of  the  ^ 
called  Jerusalem  wheat,  about  one  a< 
the  same  field  was  at  the  same  time, 
the  end  of  February,   sown  with  it 
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^A>p  exceeded  any  tliiog  ever  segn  Jn  tliesQ 
P^rts;  the  atiuw  longer;  Ui^e  grain  fer  henviw 
^^^  man  abu;idwt,;  :iuul^   what  ir.puticvL-  ■ 
lajfy  worthy  of  ol^flervation,  not  onC:  ear  of 
'^»  iiiougb  the  whole  was  8corc];ied  through, 
^ould  Ifo  found  that  had    received    blighl^  - 
•iiaugh  the  othcx  wheat,  sown  in  ridges  on 
^tftk  $ida  of  the  Jervisajiem  wheats  had  been 
tilighted  nttQ3t  materially,  and  part  of  evjejy  ■ 
Hdge,  save  t^  Jerusalem  wheat,  was  miMtty,  . 
Tbe  bart  of  Jerusalem  wheat,  when  U^resh^ 
Vreighed  forly*one  pounds,  of  which  thirJty- 
eight  was  flour,  and  thre^  pQunds  only  of 
IvaiL.   Samples  niarked  3,  %— ^Having  pto-^ 
cared  from  IVk.  Cripei,  /  who  travelled  through^ 
%pt  with  Dt  Clarke,  ^ome  grains,  of  the 
wheat  grown  iuf  Upper  and  in  Lofwer  Egypt, : 
I  sowed  them  in^niy  garden,   one  kind  of 
whioh  was  bearded,  and  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  same  kind  of  grain  as  that  called 
Jerusalem  wheat,  and  the  other  not  bearded; 
I  had  not  enough  for   a  sufficient  experi- 
Dient,   but  both  were  free  from,  sRiut^  and 
^ery  fine  grain.     See  sam|des  marked  4  and 
5.— They  were  sown  in  the  last  spring,  and 
Iluure  jiist  now  sown  an  acie  of 'dt,  to  see 
^ther  it  may  be  still  t)^tter  by  cukivatmg 
^  a  winter  grain. 

To  conclude,   I  am  of  opinion,  that  the. 
^wing  of 'wheat   in   spring  is  less  subject 

to 


fidt  'MlAiasteleiii  a  p^tii^^  and,,  at  least^  i 
greats  prbpditlon  of  A6«i^'  'af  it  .woiil4  f] 
if'tt>wn  m  antiidiii;  and  ^liatAvhat  i§  cdk 
wmCer  wheat  is  just  a^  ^  fbf  spring  sou 
iiig'  as  any  Otjipr  wheat;  and  that  the  be 
ctbp  witt  -bc^ '  produced  nrom^  the  best  graii 
wfaMher it  hb%  wiater^whqit  sown  in  sprinj 
pr  a^  spring  Whieat  sown  in  winter  p  and  I  a] 
indhied-to  (Idiri^  though- 1' caniipt  yet  spei 
pasiiPk^y^  tliajt  the  Jeruaaljnn  bearded  whc 
ia  th^  '  best '  wheats  that  >has  ^ever  been  ii 
tr€d«ced ^ ^nto-  Ireland.^  -A  oomparison.  \ 
No.  5  with -'No.  3)  'will  shew,  that  ths 
grain  has  not  <leterior4ted^  in  this  climat 
the  fbnner  being  the  grp^vih  ^  of  seed  in 
mediateryr  brought  from  £g}l^t.  -     > 

I  anu  Sin 
;  Your  yeiy  obedient  Servant, 

SLIGO. 

Rev,  Dr.  I^sttr, 
Scentofy  ii'the  DUbUn  Society. 

§ 

P.  S.    I  send  also  one  stock  of  the  bean 
ed  wheat,  in  ears,    and   also  one  stalk   < 

'  •  .      •  .  I'll! 

the  iin|)earded,  which  last  is  from  Low 
gypt,  a|id  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fi] 
^ni 
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INCLOSED  you  will  receive  mjr 
claim  for  one  of  the  premiums  oflfered  b^ 
your  Hon*  Society,  for  the  culture  of  spring 
wheat;  and,  for  the  information  of  your  Hon. 
Society,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  my  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  it,  during; 
the  year  1805. 

There  were  four  pieces  of  ground  under 
that  crop. 

No,  1.  Two  acres  of  good  fertile  gravelly^ 
loam,  which  was  sown  with  winter  tares,  in. 
October  1803;  the  produce  mowed  in  June, 
for  soiling,  not  very  luxuriant  It  was  theik 
left  for  seed,  and  gave  a  middling  crop  in 
Sq>tei9b6r.  Early  in  December,  1804,  the: 
gitnind  was  ploughed  deep,  and  having  some 

quick 
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^^^tk  grass  in   it,    wsfi  left  rough  for  the 
^'^^ter.       In    the    beginning   of    Febniaiy 
^  ^05  it  was  harrowed  with  the  brak^  cross . 
^^^•rrowed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  quick  grass 
F^^U^ially  extirpated  by  a  rake  for  that  pur-- 
F^^^se     About  the  10th  of  the  month  sowa 
'^^^th  four  bushels  per  acre  of  white  wheats  / 
produce  of  a  species  which  was)iroughti 
me  from  Soiitli  Devon,  and  much  recomr 
""Attended.     The  crop  was  thin,    producing  on . 
average  not  more  than  seven  barrels  per* 
the  grain  full  and  good. 
No.  2.  Immediately  adjoining,   were  three 
^cres  of  similar  land,  sown,  with  spring  tares 
Cl>roadcast,   as  were  the  tares  on  No.  I.)  in 
*804;  the  crop  very  good,  and  all  sayed  for: 
seed.    The  ground  was  ploughed  soon  after 
^d  found  clean:    sown  with  same  whea^^ 
^Jire«  bushels    per   acre,   about  the   18th  of- 
February  1805;  the   crop  rather   thin,    bu|i 
^ell   headed;    averaged   eleven   barrels   per 
*^^te.    It  is  believed  that  the  immense  flight^^ 
^f  wood  pigeons,  which frequentmy^ grounds,'" 
^ere  the  cause  of   these  two  crops  beiag ,, 
^^,  as  a  grove  joins  the  field/  'V 

Ko.  3.  One  acre  and  an  half  on  the  sid^ 
^  a  steep  hill,   facing  the  east;    the  soil: 
•onwwhat  moist,  inclming  to  clayl    This  hadr; 
"^  in  a  very  rough  state,   and  m6  many  * 
«^  in  it,  that   it   had   been-:  necessarily ' 

worked 


wwkedi  with  die  {nck^oote;,  it  was  weil  mil* 
qnicd  «&d  {Amted  with  potatoes  fay  hand,  ia 
.Apnl  1804*  Wheir  the.  potatoes  were  dug 
oul^'  it  WIS  lidged'  op  with  the  plough  fbi 
winirr; -aibovt  the  1st  of  Mar(^  harrowed, 
lightly  stiived  with  the  plough,,  9iid  sown 
with  the  same  wheat,  tturee  huahels  per  aese. 
tni^ffop' proved  uneommonly  fine,  and  the 
siw  of  dio  ear  rmarkable,  as  Mr.  Hamiitonsi 
Secretuy  to  the  iRurmiag  Society,  can  tes- 
tify^ he  having  got  a  sample;  produce  aboui 
|welve  and  an  half  banels  per  acre. 

Note^  This  calenktion  is  made  from  count 
ing  the  stooks  anc^  thieshing  one.     The  rei 
iiiainder  h  yet  on   the  hoivel,  and  reai^rvM 
l)y  me  for  my  seed  this  year. 

No.  4.  Two  and  an  half  acres  of  lancE 
umUar  to  No.  S,  and  immediately  adjoin 
ikg^  iti  1804^  ,had  produced  a  Urge  cfob 
of  drill  potatoes,  well  manured.  Thisgroua. 
was  sown  with  Dantzic  white  wheat,  ana 
fhlished  the  18th  of  March.  (This  see= 
proved  to  be  mbced,  producing  both  re 
K9d  -  bearded  ears).  It  looked  poorly  5 
May«  In  the  begkinltig  tt  ^iine,:Ko'.  Stssm 
4^  wis*   aown   \^   j^^  cioTc- 

biis&'lnrro^rad  «tui  lie^yily  r<flled.  *  Eror: 
lihe^tinkiiorthiBiblfin^^^  btith  ci^ps  improvii 
^iK"  ^fe^  tl^  g9C)M±  e^^^^  irotled  Va 
V  ijiBd  !i^  though  dien  up /'to   the  horSi«* 
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^^oes;  this  'iknproved  Jlieif  appearance  vcty 
5^^ch;  but  Nq.  4  oontinued  growing;  till' 
acquired  a  gneater  length  than  any  crap^ 
erer  saw,  not  a«  stalk  in  it  beii^  less  tibav^ 
^i3c  feet,  and  some  much  taller.  Thelears^ 
^^^o vever,  were  not  so  long  33  in  tlie  adjcun? 
^^>tg  lol^  nor  were  they  quite  «o  well  filled.-^ 
I^roduce  between  ten  and  eleven  baxreivper 


REMARKS- 

About    the    )4^.th    of   September,    wheq.. 

^^'.e  were  busy  with  harvest,  I  saw  iNTo".  3 

^nd   4.     They  looked  extremely  well,   and* 

^"^ere  ripening  fast;  three  successive  days  of 

y^in  and  of  very  high  wind  (which  did  gr^t 

^^juiy  to  this  country)   followed.      During 

*^is  period^  being  much  of  an  invalid,  I  did 

^ot  stir  put^   but,   on  the  weather  taking  up 

^bout  the  3 1  st,  as  well  as  Ij.  remember,  wa^ 

Neatly  surprised  to  see  my  ,yrheat  still  quite 

t>lack,    and,    o;^  'examining,  found  it  com* 

plcteiy  mildewed,  all  except  a  little  skirt ,  at 

the  bottom*  J  obeyed  j|fr.  Young's  directions, 

^nd  reaped  t)ie  week  following,  though,  -  had. 

^  not  beeih  |br  the  above  accident,  it  should 

)ttve  stood    tea   days  longer.    No».  1    and 

2  escaped, 


Ifti  oir/tnuiro  ^Asat* 

8Y;eKaptdv'!  famg  ialfy  ripe.  If  Ha 
Wb*  faini  iio^:ginlfi0liiU  itt  Natural 
dqi0''tardiffier'fm  *opaiknL  fiom  Sii 
fiuias^^I  wonU'doiso.'  He  suppoaes  ' 
^V^iW.C  vcgfitablefiuigua^  carrier 
*^iaJb^^vlubh(i>eoDQieft:a  panmiticalp 
an  *«t'pitoeiitof  »  quite  differeut 
aail;  tlsxdk^f  that  it  luriiea  irom  the  ' 
juices  being  arrested  in  their  circul 
told,  at  which  time  thsy  burst  thei 
and  ooae  through  the  outer  skin»  ' 
part  of  the  sap»  i?^.  this,  state,  is  s< 
poratedy  and  leaves  a  black  pov 
hind.  This,  may  \fe  called  fungus; 
Hi^^e  IS  ,tKe  liin^p  -of  black  sometimes 
af;  the  top  of  the  wick  of  a  talIo\\ 
hut  I  *do'  not  imagine  either  are  at) 
litect  to  the  mushroom. 

My  opinion  i$  much  connrmed 
inmiog  the  straw .  with   a   powerfu 
scope,      If  it  was '  dust  carried   by 
why'^does  not  the  powder  sometime 
in  a  ^ansverse  direction  ?     But  this 

'#■■1*   *     -■ 

found.  Witti  the  assistance  of  tl 
I  can  trace  the  discoloured  sap,  One 
inches  dawn  thest^m,',  ^fore  th?  ve 
tjuning  it  is  actually  broke.  By  m 
top.I  can  account  for  partial  mile 
occurrence  which  every  fermet  n 
qiicntly^hayQ  observed.     Patches  o: 


acie  Will  appear,:quitti;b^ 
become  rot;tei^.:wlUki:thekCi3Ul/f)!^d^e 
^M  is  m.petfect  health*    ;if  th(^  ^09Ul4^^ 
^^amined  ia  these  places,   aquatic  plants  and 
^ther  marks  !of  moisture  will  ber  discovered. 
*Jere  the  evening  fogs  of.  a  ho^  day  will  al- 
w^ays  commence.      Now,    if   we  suppose  a 
^thHlg  wifid  'to  fltrisfj    llte^  evaporation  from 
♦lie  etfdi  will  i>c  greater  from  these  places, 
*lian    from    any    other.      Evaporation,     we 
^now,  produces  positive  cqW.  '  In  tbpfp  spots 
<>f  humid  ground,   |lie  vessislst  of  v^th^.  plants 
%re  more  distended  than  ordinary.     A  sudden 
<^old  is  generated,  perhaps  for  a  few  minutes, 
^ven    to    freezing;    freezing    produces    ex- 
pansion,  and  expansion  an  immediate  rup- 
ture. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  satisfactory-  ac- 
coimt  of  the  cause  of  smut,    whicli,   when 
it  occurs  in  wheat,  depreciates  it  very  much; 
but,  during  the  last  four  years,  I  have  never 
found  one  single  ear  of  any  of  my  crops  af- 
fected,    which  I  attribute  to   washing   the 
teed  in  a  solution  of  salt,    strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egg.     Every  grain  that  swims  is 
rejected,    and  skimmed   off;  the.  remainder, 
being  well  wrasbed,  is  taken  out,  spread  on 
a  floor,    and  dusted  with   quick-lime,    and 
.   icniBfn :  ^  /  soon  as  possible. 

Sucli, 
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Sathf  Gentkmeiiy  is  the  substance  of  my 
observatkms,  and,  should  tliey  seem  of  amy 
(ha^  they  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  very  humble  Servant, 

CHARLES  WM.  MOORE. 

ttc».  thr.  tarter, 
Stoftimj  to  the  IkMn  SQei$^4 
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rXOM 


RICHARD  EVANS,  ESS. 


J^rien  Wood, 
\Klh  January,  180^ 

I  SEND  you  herewith  a  Surveyor's 
^^^ficate  of  my  having  cultivated  and 
^>red,  on  the  2d  of  April  1805,  at  Arden 
^^ood,  county  of  Kildare,  two  acres,  one 
^5^^,  three  perch,  with  wheat;  and,  in  con-r 
^f^^^mity  to  the  desire  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
*^    l)cg  leave  to  report  the  particular  circum- 


Lces* 

The  soil    was   in    1803,    a  lea,     overrun 

"^^th  a  thick  growth   of   moss,     and   quite 

*^debound,    to     correct    which     I    planted 

^^  with  potatoes  in  the  lazy  bed  mode ;  first 

laying  a    reasonable  quantity   of  well  pre-* 

V*^d  compost,    consisting  chiefly  of  Kme 

^  bog   mould,  the  Jatter    of  which  con^ 

t^ned 
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tained   a  portion  of  marie   of   an 
quality;     over  this  compost^    I  put  a  ^'frh  ^ 
co\*eriDg  of  farm-yard  dung.    The  next 
the  beds   being  levelled,    and   the  trench 
made  where  the  center 'of  the  bed  was 
year  before,  I  planted  a  second  crop;  bo 
crops  right  good ;   the  second  rather  exceed 
ing  the  first.      After  digging  out   the    s 
^ond  crop,  ploughed  the  soil,  which  turn 
u^  in  great  order,  and  it   being   tilled 
tirely  to  my  mind,   and  wishing  to  lay 
ground  down,  I,   pn^the  2d  of  April  18 
sowed  the  whole  with  common  red  Lam 
wheat,  the  produce  of  my  own  land,  twen^ 
seven  stone;  I    am   persuaded    seven  $ 
too  much.     This  was  sowed  broadcast^ 
ground   being  previously  made,  quite  k 
and  tlien  ploughed  in  with  a  seed  ploi 
afterwards  harrowed    very  well,    afterw 
sown  with  hay -seeds,  six  barrels  to  tlie 
The  crop  came   up  veiy  slowly  and  in    -^ 
appearance  bad,  and  I  feared  the  many  brotf 
hints  I  got  from  my  neighbours  were  not  i— 
founded.   Indeed  (the  sowing  of  spring  whe^ 
being  totally  unknown  in  the  country)  son: 
of  them  were  pleased  to  say  it  was  on  tt 
1st  and  not  on  the  2d  of  April  I  made  v 
sowing;    however,    in  taking  die  very  ^ 
season  into  consideration,   I  was  not  wi 


^^^  hopes  of  ^stilf-ha'iing  fit' l^ood  crop,   ii 
^'^^"very  anxtdu^  for 'it   cliaiige"  to   indi 
^^^ather.      This  change,    althougli'^t  c^ 
^'^t^'  late  in  May,  had  a  most  wonderful  ef 
ct  in  June,   and  in  July  I  .had  as  promisitig 
crop.. as  ai^jan,  the   neighbourhood,    and 
uch  better  than  many.     The  second  week 
^  ^*-  September  r  Teaj!>ed,  and  soon  after  drew 
^  n     and    threshed    about   two  ^baji^cl^ ;.    this 
^^lonth   threshed    the    remainder;  s total,- 1 84-. 
l>'arres,   6  stone,    4  pounds;    which,   at  30^. 
per  l>arrel,    is  about  c£32. 

I    am    so    confident    that    sowing  spring 
>vheat  is  of  great  utility,    that  I   mean  this 
Sipring  to  sow  four   acres,    with  a  proporti- 
ouabie  less  quantity  of  seed,    on  land  pre- 
pared   in '  the   same  manner,    with  this  dif- 
ference,    that    the    second     crop     of    pota- 
toes was   planted    in    drills,    tliree  feet  dis- 
tant. 

I  conceive  it  very  much  senes  the  potatoe 
Rrouiul,   to  get  a  winter's  fallow  in  addition 
to  the  potatoe   culture;    and  I   am  sure  the 
H^antit}"  of  seed  to  be  sown  in  spring  need 
.^Dt  be  half  as  much  as  when  sown   in  au- 
tumn; that  the  soil  is  much  better  tilled,  and 
Oie  length    of    the    days    lessens    the    ex- 
P^nee   of    labour;     that    it    is    a    disadvan- 
^ge    to     sow    hay-seeds     in    April     rather 
"^i  in  winter,    during  which    they    must 

consequently 


c 
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rowed,  and  sown  broadcast,  with  fo 
teen  stone  red  Lammas  wheat  per  acre,  • 
vered  well  with  the  plough  and  ligli 
harrowTd,  for  the  purpasc  of  laying  do> 
The  potatoe  ground  was  treated  in  1 
manner,  except  half  an  acre,  which 
seeded  more  than  the  rest,  and  one  quai 
sown  in  ridges. 

The  potatoe  ground,  or  \vest  lawn,  h 
clayey  loam,  and  the  fallow,  or  east  si 
is  a  strong  clay,  with  a  light  surface 
loam.  The  well  field-  about  the  same  q 
lity  with  the  lafter. 

This  field  had  been  ploughed  in  Octo 
1804,  after  a  .crop  of  wheat,  which  \ 
the  first  crop  of  corn  it  had  given  since 
was  broken  from  the  sward,  at  wh 
time  it  was  well  manured.  I  secc 
ploughed  it  the  latter  end  of  March  a 
sowed  it  early  in  vApril,  1  rood  24  per 
with  5^  stone  white  wheat  English  se 
partly  broadcast  and  partly  in  ridges.  I 
mediately  adjoining  this,  I  had  an  a< 
and  a  l\;i!f  remarkable  fine  oats,  and  in  1 
remainder  of  the  field  winter  vetch 
which  produced  very  abundantly  two  cro 
This  wheat  turned  out  much  more  ind 
ferent  than  the  red  Lammas,  produci 
only  half  a  barrel  of  very  bad  wheat,  oi 
fit    for    pigs     or    fowls;     the    straw     ¥ 
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"^^Ty   short  and   mildewed,    and    the   grain 
^l^rivelled  up. 

The  entire  of  the  crops  came  up  suffici^ 
^atly   thick  and  wore  a  promising  appcar- 
-^ttce  till  June,  when  it  gradually  declined, 
^^ost  of   the  young  plants   turned  yellow, 
^^^^  several  of    them  totally   failed,    espe? 
^^ially  in  the  east  side  of   the  lawn.      The 
<^im    in    summer    again    brought    forward 
^^le  crop,    and    the   eai*   looked  promising, 
I^^articularly   on   the  west   side,    or  potatoe 
S^ound,   which  I  was  in  hopes  would  have> 
{>xoduced    a    tolerable    crop.      However,    I 
"^ras   deceived;    for,     although    the    plants 
^tood   sufficiently  thick  on  this  side  of  tlie 
field,    there  were  not  four  barrels  per  acre, 
^xid  on  the  other  side  not  two  of  indiffe- 
^"ent   com;  the  straw    very  short  and  mil- 
dewed. 

The    soil  was    in    very    fine    tilth    when 

^Wn,    and     had     the  benefit    of    a    fort- 

^ht's  rain.     This  fiekl  is  rather  subject  to 

^  red  wonn,   wliich  the  potatoe  crop  had 

Neatly  destroyed,    and  prepared  the  ground 

*^ter  for   wl^eat;    however,    this   field   has 

"•^^en  known   to  liave   produced  upwards  of 

*^enty  barrels  of  barley  and  ten  of  wlieat, 

^hai  not  in  as  good  heart  as  at  the  present 

I  did  not  perceive  any   difl'erence  in  thp 

V^rts  sown  in  ridges,    which  were  equally 

►  unproductive 
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unproductive  with  the  other  parts,  tho 
this  ground  the  year  before,  without 
nure,  had  given  a  tolerable  crop  of  c 
I  beg  leave  here  to  remark,  that  the  gr 
seed  grew  remarkably  well,  where  si 
with  this  -crop,  being  much  more  lux 
ant  than  the  adjoining  field  laid  d< 
with  oats.  As  I  was  not  offered  wi 
four  shillings  a  barrel  of  the  current  pi 
I  sent  five  barrels  and  an  half  to  the  i 
then  in  possession  of  a  friend  of  m 
lest  I  should  be  deceived  iii  the  prod 
which  was  as  follow: — 8^  cwt.  weak 
conds;  two  stone;  indifferent  thirds;  nc 
twenty  stone  of  very  bad  bran. 

Mr.     Jackson,     a    neighbour    of     n^ 
sowed    an    acre  with  English  white  w 
the    latter   end    of  March,    in    a    rem 
able  good  field,    (a    deep   loam)    well 
pared  and   ploughed   in    ridges,    about 
teen  stone  per  acre.     Tlie  crop  very  ir 
ferent  in   every   respect,    not    three  ba 
of   com  produce.      He  sowed   the   rem 
der   of    the    field     with   barley    the   sec 
^veek  in   May,    whicli  had    the  same    c 
ration    and   manure   with   tlie   wlicat. 
ciit  upwards  of   seventeen  barrels   per 
of  the  field.     His  ground  is  not  subjec 
the    red    worm,    notwithstanding   many 
the  wheat  plants  totally  failed  at  the 
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F  tfie   harley  shewed    a   most    promising    ap- 

pliance. 

I  have  known  wheat  to  be,  sown  in  some 

^^Unties  of  England  in  February,    and  even 

^^J'lj  in  March,    in  cold  wet  ground,   when 

*^c>o    heavy    to    be   Tttled    in    autumn;     but 

Pilose,     who    have    been    obliged    to    defer 

^^^Mring   so    long,     acknowlecjge  >  llicir   pre- 

*^rc:nce    of .  auiuqm.  so\ying^     through    they 

^ad    sometimes    tolerable   crops^- ,  owing   to 

^    very  fairowaide  season.       .         , 

I'  certify .  the:  foregoing  account  is  trucji 
"^^'hich  I  shall  verify  by  affidavit  on  my 
.^^turu  to  the  County  of  Kilkenny,.- 

EDWARD  BtJRROUGHi 

■ 

The  above  wheal  sown  in  the  County 
^^^  Kilkenny,  barony  of  Gowran,  parish 
^^    Tullowhern,  and    townland    of  Bishops-^ 


<•   • 


aVofe.  — The '  S&ciety  *  hating  ■  offered    pre* 

^^vms  for   s&anng  \  spring   wheat   in    1806, 

Poftpme    their  ^'olisercat ions    on    the   advan- 

^^ges  or  disadvantages  of-  this  mode  of  hu^ 

handry^    t ill  ^  they  have  received  the  reports 

^/1806.      = 


ON 


.-» 


I  • 


ON  THE  GLOBfi  tURNm 


THE  Society  having  received  seve- 
letters  addressed  to  their  Mrorthy  Memb- 
Colond  Haidy,  lecommending  the  96^ 
ing  of  Globe  Turnips,  think  proper 
fublish  the  three  fbUowing  for  the  wR 
tpoation  nf  the  puUic. 

N.  B.    The  seed  may  be  had  at  Simps6t: 
College-green. 

No.  I. 

S5II  /UnMiyt  1606. 
SIR, 

IN  answer  to  your  letter  respe- 
ing  the  superiority  of  thd  globe  tnmip  to  1 
Norfolk,  or  even  to  any  other  kind  whi 
has  yet  been  introduced  into  this  neig 
hourhood,  allow  me  simply  to  state  (wil 
out  attempting  a  theoretical  description 
its  superior  qualities),  that  in  this  distri^ 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the  soil  is  p 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tl 

•     excelle 
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^^^llent  root,    and,    I  presume,  some  little 
*^^ntion    has    been    paid   to   the    selection 
^^  raising  of  seed  from  the  most  valuable 
''^ds,  that,  so  far  as  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience   of    this  neighbourhood  may    tend 
^^  prove  the  utility  of  any  particular  species, 
^Oe  globe  turnip,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
^^ay  be  justly   said   to    be    the    only  kind 
^ow   cultivated    in    Tyne     side    for    winter 
food,    consequently   stands  highest  in  estir 
^nation. 

The  bullock  turnip  and  Swedish^  or  Ruta- 

f>^ga,     have    been    partially    cultivated    for 

spring  use  latterly,    and  bid  fair  for    more 

general  culture;    as,    with  proper  attention 

t>eing  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ruta- 

^^ga  when  drawn  from  the  grotxnd,    it  may 

^  kept  perfectly  good  until  the  latter  end 

°^    May   or  beginning  of    June,    which  is 

^*     material    consequence,    considering    the 

^^rcity    of   green    food    which   often    pre- 

^'ails    in      our    northern     climate    at    that 

^^^ason. 

I  am  Sir, 
Very  respectfully  Yours, 

WM.  LAWS. 


No.  !!• 
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No.  II. 

Clasions,    near  CaUthtmi,  * 
Ftb,   15,    1806. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  sown  tlie  globe  .turnip 
for  some  years,  and  give  it  the  preference 
to  any  I  have  yet  tried;  being  of  opinion, 
it  is  the  most  nutritive,  and  from  its  shape 
stands  tlic  winter  well:  it  is  a  valuable 
turnip  to  use  early,  being  of  quick  growth, 
and  gets  to  a  very  large  size  when  soMm 
about  the  last  week  in  May,  or  the  first 
week  in  June;  those  intended  to  be  eaten 
late  I  vsow  two  or  three  weeks  later. 


JOHN  KELL. 


No.  HI. 


•I 


'J 


I 


I 


Fth.  21,    IS06.  \ 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  cultivated  the  globe  tur- 
nip twelve  years,  and  found  it  preferable  to 
any  other  sort  that  has  come  under  my  in- 
sn;'ction;  in  its  texture  it  is  firm  and  com- 
]  ict;  its  juices  are  nutritious  and  sweet  to 
the  taste,  making  an  excellent  vegetable 
for  the  table,  and,  from  these  qualities,  im- 
proving cattle  amazingly;  it  shoots  a  small 
close  top,  throwing  off  the  wet  and  resisting 

frost  . 
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frost  in    preference  to  any  of  th^  a  . 
Sin#»*.    ;♦    K»     1.  •'     '  '"^  flat  sorts 

since   jt    has   become  frenfnU^  i 

o.i.„  kind  i,  cuinva^dirsitLr "" 

I  remain  Sir, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  BOUKN. 
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To  i/ou  I  ofTcr  this  hinnble  token  of  rmf 
at  a  fi'me^  zchen  in  a  sister  kingdo?n,  the  dif^ 
)f  knowledge  hath    l^cen  deemed  bat  a  pro^ 
c  goody  and  hardly  zoorth  the  cost  ofexperi* 
Xi'hen  thousands  ar^  considered  too  enormous 
IMPROVF-MENT,  but  millions  too  scanty  for 
TRI'CTIOX  tif  mankind;  I  can  congratulate 
%e  XL-ant  of  such  aTcnnoimis  on  the  absence  of 
-di^ralifv^  rfou  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of 
^''eaud   tuiilitatcd  access  to  ALL.     Your 
en  the    a^^atitude  of  your  country  are  not 
viQM  VOU7-    e  cample  spread  afar  ;    inay 
>  and  truth  dis/nl  tlio^e  clouds  of  ignorancf 
:c  so  long  6>i;t-ru;//e/v;?e(/  us. 

I  aWy  Ccnilemen^ 
b^c.    Isc.    tic. 

The  Author. 


/   •  / 


^^:  • 


i* 


LETTER,   &c. 


THE  Irish  Insitrrection  Bill  hath  passe<?, 

our  doubts  are  at  length  resolved  ;  not  ihs^t 
were  by  any  means  sceptic  in  our  belief  of 
being  made  ia   law,  dull  and   inexporienred 
inst  that  man    be,  vl;o   could  for  n  nionient 
Ihesitate  to   expect  it,  but  that  Mt>.  Gfattan 
riiould  advocate  such  a  cause;  should  sland  the 
*willin,:5  sponsor,   and  grace  this  oflspring  of  po- 
litical deformity  with  all  the  honors  of  his  name, 
surprises   and  ufllicts  us.     AVith  difliruUy  could 
I  I  btrJieve  -what  all  assured  me  of,  that  there  \v>is 
no  error,  no  niisreprtsentaliou,  that  the  words  in 
the  Couritr  wore  all  your  own,  and  its  appUmses 
well  desL.i\'e«l,    hoidly  could   I  reliuipiish  almost 
the  oiilv    Uohl,    where  I   deemed    public  \irtue 
to  rest   svrciire,    and  left  it   rehictant  as  I  would 
part  a  friend  that   I    had  lon^:*;  lovrd,   never   to 
K'C  more.       But  this  weakness  is  owr,  and  I  am 
now  prepared  lo   contemplate  without    wonder 
2MV  cli:tracter    of  the  political  drama   in  which 
Mr.  GkaTTAN  nuiy  ai>pear,  now  tiii»!  he  stems 
to  have  bv    licurt  and  reprats  fl:|)i;aii'.'\  as   any, 
rheir    contiiiM-^1  h^^'den  and  plot,  jirccssih; — me- 
lanchoK',      liit    iwpcra'ivc  NtCJ-Ssrrv.       If  in   a 
;asc  likU   tliis,    a-gument  was  to  be   resorted  to, 

B  init>l'^* 


might  not  tins  acute  reasoner  himself,   be  told 
before  a  measure  of  such  awful  purport  should 
be  passed  against  his  countrymen,  that  necessity 
ought  first  be  provcdy  and   proved  on  stronger 
evidence  than  hearsay  or  the  aflirmation  of  his, 
of  his  very  respectable  friend  Mk.  Eixiot  ?  and 
miirht  he  not  then  be  asked,  if  disaffection  lurks 
inihe  countrv,  when  did  he  first  bei^in  to  esteem 
COEIICIOX  as  its  specific?  or  was  this  a  new  im- 
prov'cment  in  governing  that  he  had  ju>t  learnt 
from  his  friend  the  late  secretar\'  ?  or  from  his 
now  enthusiastic  admirers  and  eulogists  Ml.ssrs. 
Beresford  and    Lorri's!    But,  Sir,  had  von 
consulted  anv  other  autliorities  than  those,  vou 
"would  hiive  known  that  the  country  enjovcd  an 
unpreced<.-nl(Hl    d<*grce  of  trancpiillit}^   and    tlmt 
those  "  djj'li   and   dangerous  cv/is/nra/crs'^  were 
much   nrarer  to  !/('//,  and  distant  from  z/.f,  than 
you  sei^ined  to  iiiia!;inc,  and  iarmore  dangerous 
than  any  DOMESTIC:  roE,  as  they  liiid  other  pow- 
er.^, l.>o.s'i(U.'s  th:it  oT  CLiiunniiatiu'JV  their   countrv 
with  im])ii5iitv  ;     vou  uould  have  learned  also, 

I  *•  %■' 

Avhat  none  ou:»ht  to  In.ow  better  than  ^  ourself, 
thiit  ni'v.".isur(''.  lik'?  th'sc  make  the  dl-easc  they 
were*  inteiid'sd  to  emv,  iuid  tiiate\en  if  it  is  the 
policy  of  Ivi;j,I;nil  (wiiicii  I  don't  soy  it  i.^}  to(];- 
divid'..'  the  liui:!  h(;\v\\'.  r  happy  and  tranquil  In*- 
fori',  sliO  h:is  bul  to  P)aniiiac:liire  one  or  two  bills 
like  this,  whicli  will  iin.]5ort  drath  and  desolation 
into  the  countrv  as  ec/tiiin  as  t!je  iihirue  ;  and 
now  tiiat  we  hive  fir:-t  (^l^eovei■l'(l  all  the  errors 
thi»t  attend  a  thick  ]»o;ni]:inon,  it  mi'. -1  afford  in- 

c'.de;;!abh* 


[e  Uappincss  to  our  Philanthropic  Lcgis 
icn  they  reflect,  how  valuable  a  remedjr 
ve  alwavs  at  hand,  a  remedy  whose  vir- 
le  high  authority  will  always  be  ready 
laini  ;  whalever  charges  the  eucniics  of 
ent  jMinisters  may  bring  against  them, 
tardiness  cannot  be  one,  and  when  we 
low  many  years  it  took  to  give  liberty  to 
jrtunate  Africans,  and  how  many  more 
\y  to  pass  before  Mr.  Whitbread's  Poor 
all  be  a  law,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
iinlrymen  on  the  expedition  with  which 
11  Avas  hurried  through  tlie  House,  and 
>t  even  the  delay  of  appointing  a  Com- 
to  determine  whether  disturbances  did  ex- 
[lot,  was  had  recourse  to,  much,  no  doubt, 
satisfaction  and  honor  of  Mr.  Grattan. 

»  oriirin  of  this  Bill  sprung  from  the  late 
nistration,  and  was  one  of  manv  acts  oi 
,  l)v  \vhich  tlu-y  eiiableci  us,  and  posterity  to 
a  juclgnient  of  their  Administration,  ])er- 
tliis  is  the  best  place  to  Xk-W  you^  Sir,  who 
formed  so  close  a  connection  with  them,  as 
•  only  with  tlu-ir  eves,  what  is  our  Qoneral 
>n  of  them  ;  and  on  this  occasion  at  least, 
nav  be  disi)osed  to  belie\e  us,  rather  than 
their  wortls  for  it. 

e  Exministers  Ix'vond  a  doubt,  were  the 
est  eulogists  of  their  own  virtues  that 
V  presents  any  example  of;  their  ta- 
rank,  and  property,  weru  the  constant 
s  of  their  song,  with  wliat  propriety 
:st  uas  obtruded  as  a  legitimate  claim  for 

J3  'Z  our 
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lous  fears  they  then  cnterlaincd,  and  bigotry  it- 
self would  have  made  inanv  advances  toward 
liberality  and  truth;  but  the  opportunity  was 
neglected,  and  while  stipulations  were  demand- 
ed, it  is  said,  respecting  a  military  counsel  as  the 
Sine  qua  non  of  their  acceptance  of  oflice  ;  the 
jfrand,  the  vital  question  of  the  state  was  im- 
thoui;lit  of.  This  nonsenco  about  TALENT  is 
now  over,  and  it  vrill  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
present  Ministers,  if  they  do  not  soon  rival  their 
opi  onents  in  PROTERTY,  as  they  promise  to  ex- 
coll  them  in  the  duration  of  their  power ;  not 
that  wc  are  fearful  of  the  Catholic  question  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  Lord  Grenville  and  his  col- 
leagues, could  they  b}'*  any  means  dispossess 
their  rivals  of  their  seats;  no,  v/e  are  fully  pre- 
pared and  know  what  to  expect,  some  profes- 
sion of  the  impossibility,  of  the  nuAV  ascertiiined, 
determined  im{)ossibility  of  our  claims  being 
granted  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  atVairs, 
with  one  or  two  more  of  those  ministerial  saws 
that  we  are  to  look  for,  at  e\  ery  time  and  from 
every  party. 

The  People  of  England  too  have  seen  their 

error  ;     thev    also    have    been    deceived    but 

not  so  grossly  as  we,  they  quickly  discovered 

that  it  was  the  ofiiccs  of  the  state  alone,  the 

emoluments  of    office   unconnected  with   any 

thing  noble  or  great  that  the  ''  TALENTS,  RANK, 

and  PROPERTY"  were  scramblincj  for.     Ambi- 

tion  was  their  idol   but  it   was  of  the  meanest 

kind  ;  the  i?:oaI  to  which  thev  had  been  straining 

all  their  clVorts  tluy  at  lejigtli  reached,  and  it 

was 
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Gentleriien^ 

Toiioii  I  offer  this  hinnble  token  of  rm) 
eafcemy  at  a  time^  tche?i  in  a  sister  kingdom^  the  dif- 
fusion  of  knowledge  hath  been  deemed  hut  a  pro^ 
hiematic  good^  and  hardUj  worth  the  cost  of  experU 
tacnt ;  when  ttionsands  are  considered  too  enormous 
fir  the  IMPROVF.MENT,  but  millions  too  scarify  for 
the  DESTKUCTIOX  of  mankind;  I  can  congratulate 
vou  on  the  zi\mt  of  such  oTonomiu  on  the  absence  of 
sucit  nrodigalitVy  yon  liave  iliroxvn  open  tlw  doors  of 
knoziiCit^e  and  facilitated  access  to  ALL.  Your 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  your  country  are  not 
slight  :  77iay  your  example  spread  afar  ;  may 
Icjrning  and  tnith  dispel  those  clouds  of  ignorancf 
that  hu\:c  so  long  overu;helmed  us. 

I  amy  (icnilerneny 
i>ic,    &V.    He. 

The  Author. 
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LETTER,   &c. 


.Sir, 


THE  lBif;H  Insurrection  Bill  hath  paisspf?, 

and  our  doubts  are  at  length  resolve'! ;  not  that 
we  were  by  any  means  sceptic  in  our  belitf  of 
its  being  made  a  law,  dull  ami  inexperienced 
must  that  man  be,  who  could  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  expect  it,  hut  iluit  MT^  Gfa'ftan 
should  advocate  such  a  canse  ;  sliould  slarid  the 
willinqj  s])Ousor,  and  irrace  thi?  oilspiing  of  j  o- 
litical  d(  formily  ^vith  all  tlr*  honois  oi*  his  name, 
*urpri>es  and  alllicts  us.  Wiih  diflieulty  could 
I  hciie\e  vl;iil  all  assured  ni"  of,  that  there  vr^xs 
no  error,  no  nii.-reprt:.s( ctatiou,  that  the  woids  in 
the  Count  r  were  all  your  om  n,  and  its  appla»!ses 
well  deserve  d,  haidly  could  I  rc!;n<|uish  almost 
the  oulv  iiold,  wh:nc  I  deemed  public  virtue 
to  ri-st  secure,  and  left  X  rehictant  as  I  would 
part  a  friend  that  I  had  long  love  ',  never  to 
^ee  more.  But  this  weakness  is  over,  and  I  am 
nov/  prepared  to  contemphitc*  w.thout  wonder 
anv  character  of  the  uollticid  drama  in  which 
^In.  GkaTTAN  mav  aiuicar,  now  tijc>'  \\v  sienis 

»  I.    i 

to  have  by  hoart  and  repeats  fi  pi-aii: "y  as  Mxvy 
their  continual  burden  and  plot,  lUA'css'iti; — me- 
lancho^v,  I  ut  2>jf/hra'ivc  M.Cl'SSiTV.  If  in  a 
case  like  this,  a  cnnient  was  to  be   resorted  to, 

B  mijjhi 


nor  in  manner  does  it  resemble  that  of  the  fiUttA' 
fill  jrenius  of  the    Minister  for    War.      "Wift" 
arc  all  capable  of  estimating  its    worth,    wa 
consider  it  as  a  rliss^race  even  to  the  code  of  lawi 
bv  which  Ireland  has  been  iwerned,  that  it  is. 
the  dreadful  compendium,  the  terrible  combina-f 
tion  of  martial  law  with  the  indemnification  billj 
outra;jo  and  indemnity  united.     In  this  dcTOtcdi 
hmd  llt^ivon   knows  we  wanted  no  instrument! 
of  ca^tlgation,   we  l.ad  surely  enough  without 
any  new  expcnce  to  thenation,  they  were  already  5 
provided,  country  justices,  orange  magistrates,   j 
and  yeomt-'i),  tiiaiiks  to  the  latj  Administration!  ^ 
wort*  still  Iclt  us,  and  should  have  been  con-   j 
sidered  amply  suflicicnt  to  have  performed  all  j 
now  work.     It  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  ap*  « 
peal  that  a  disinterested  \Vjlso\  or  an  eloquent  .. 
and  inlt  Ill^rent  Mason  have  made  to  the  public,  , 
to  l)c  convinced,  that  the  |)owcr  odhv magistrales 
and  inferior  stfrvants  of  Govci  lunent   rccniired 
nnivMidment  and  (correction,  rather  than  extent 
and  indemnity.     You,  Sir,  ma}'  not  know  thiis 
you  rc.-idinn  England,  the  laud  of  liberty;  sad 
tali.'s  i\\u\  siI?ht^  mav  not  now  oifend  the  sensi- 
bilily  of  j-our  feelings,  hut  we  can  assure  you, 
such  thin ti'-i  are,  and  ahliough  Mr.  Elliot  may 
not  havL-  h(\ird  of  it,  yet  if  your  curiosity  on  this 
herid,  tur^6't///2.;Mvhat  you  fell  on  the  passing  of  the 
lu^iirrccfion  Bill  inJut.'es  you  to  examine  itsau- 
thenlieity,  b'forc  you  hvWcw  \\v^  ::ar  hit  d  ^fate- 
77;vz/.;  of  an  Eiigli:,h  Focr.t;  r\-,  vour  doubts  will 
i'jon  coase,  ai\d  your  wonder  lejscn,  at  vour  re*  • 

ceivinjj 


9  in  yon  say  yon  have^  linndreds  of  letters 
^and,   deprecatilig  your  support  of  this 
[lich  SOffs  to^hrow  such  additional  powers 
e  handjs  of  men*  who  have  made  such  tre* 
us  use  of  the  portion  they  had. 
I  say  there  is    a  French  faction  in  the 
y,  and  3^ou  qualify  this  sentence  by  pro- 
[  to  believe  its  number  to  be  but  few.  More 
I  to  that  man,  who  would,  to  punish  that 
isk  the  destruction  of  innocent  thousands  ; 
ou  assert,  that  the  guilt}' alone  shall  suffer, 
J  our  punishers  of  crime  gifted  with  magic 
ids  and  brands,   that  shall  only  smite  dis- 
shoulders?   that  will  only  fire  rebellious 
?     But  what  proof  have  you  of  this  French 
on?  We  say  it  required  the  proof  of  solemn 
stigation  by  Parliament,  before  suth  a  mea- 
was  built  on  its  supposed  existence,  but  no 
L  thing  could  be  proved,  if  such  a  plot  did 
t,  our  spies  and  informers  are  too  active  not 
ave  discovered   it,  it  is  a  reflection  on  tlie 
ntrvthat  even  the  Bar  OF  Espionage  resent, 
then  but  hearsay,  and  does  it  become  you, 
to  offrr  at  the  shrine  of  report  the  tranquil- 
of  a  nat  ion  ?     Can  you  not  recollect  the 
e,  and  do  j'ou  wish  to  recall  it,  when  report^ 
hearsay  oi  hcnorahle  FRIENDS  was  re wrzW/o;?, 
rvin  ?  Can  you  think  of  this  and  sleep  one 
nent  since  your  iniquitous  vote  ?  /  was  your 
id,  none  warmer  had  you  ever,  and  I  there- 
better  recollect  the  time,  whenall,  ami  more 
•  what  you  charged  your  countrymen  v/ith, 

evt'iy 
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r\crv  cpirnrl  of  aluiM-  ;\n(l  caluinny  was  joincdJ 

t(»  liir  iMwuv  in  (Jkaitan,  a  namc  that  it  wasJ 

t'i'hniiud  x*\  jiroinnifu\  ;nic!  f reason  to  commend^  andj 

n  riii.J^:  -.vini  h  notliiiii;  could  he  brought,  but  the] 

If  ..••-•;  \\\\\\  nnarf  snrinuiim'  trcnu  bitrotrv  and' 

!.     \\';il  \«»ij,  ;i(u  r  tins,  pass   the  same 

ii.;...j  vour  JMticm  that  some  of  its  indi-* 

M,i      .1   •  ::aiiiv.l  Vi)iirsrir:  or  have  voit 

fMiiLiinti  fi'l   I!*  .v   t!i:.-  ml«)r"u)iis  o[.>])ortunity  of 

n;\»'ii;;»  ?  and  ...i  y^.-u  win;  I'hcii  mis  judged,  aa 

Tiill  vou  lUiu  luisjtiilu*  :   A<-\on  Wivr  thou  driven 

from  voiir  i»»!i:'tr\\   >c»  v/il!  \ou  ]io\v  exile  vour 
*  «  •  • 

loiiiiti  vr.i'.sir  .  .^  vnu  \M  n;  then  dealt  with,  sowill 
v«>u  nov\  (!(^  doul  theriilhnra>\jreof  your  retribn- 
ti'.t*  \eni;(aii«  c  ?  Are  Vie  in  In.lure  to  (hputcan 
Fji'^hsh  ]neinl)er  to  watch  o\er  our  liberties,  by 
p:<i!<'eiir,i^  ii>.  iViau  our  owu?  are  we  to  rely  only 
(tiithepatiioiiyniaudhunKuiityof  that  disiutorest- 
•  li  <iui;"a«"{r;- {hi  friend  oi'Mi*.  IV)X,  that  the  most. 
;.).iuj1  hiws  sliall  ui>t  lie  {);ism.'I  aLcaiiist  us  wilhas 
lililc  crr»  in4)nv  orilehau-,  a>:  a  elaui^e  in  a  turiw 

liiraioital  i;eniu>  ot  rioi-d  :e>t  secure,  the 
)\\\\\  tr('<-  urtiic  rorcst  liali:  i.'lleii,  fidirii  wliile  its 
eiiJiiit:  V  hiui  r(»:u^' d  uimhi-  ii>  proieeiiou,  and 
rM-niU'd  .secure  m»  tl^  str«  nt':i!i.  I  \cA\f  vou  nuw 
Sir,  to  veur  <r»\u  re  ti<  cti'irr.  i<»  tiie  acudanialiuiis 
o.' thf  i  nasury  iKiah  ;iMd  to  t!i<  re|)roaeiK'S  of 
\  our  fellow  cili/c:i>.  1  ina  iioi  rciuaii'ic  eriOUffh 
to  r.\p(:ct  that  any  liii:»;.',  I  i:a.\r  y.\it{  will  iuilll- 
euee  v<;ur  con(lu(  (.  i-ut  it  will  at  ioa.Ht  iins\NOf 
fjue  iiul,  and  that  not.  a  .-:i:'ht  <iHe,   il   will  >v'i\c> 


ai 
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i  protest  against  the  attacks  lately  made,  » 
appeal  to  the  English  nation,  brave  and 
erous  as  it  is,  it  <!;annot  be  their  policy  to  en- 
e  U5,  nor  do  we  deserve  it.  Faithful  roni- 
ionSy  approved  in  your  diiys  of  siidcriiiir  and 
*;  in  all  your  varieties  of  forliuio  v»lu'ii  ?>a(l, 
your  tumults  and  civil  wars  your  coustaut 
rers  and  fcllow-suficrers:  vour  nionarclis  luue 
lished  us  when  rebellious,  and  vourCioniw.Hs 
Williams  cliasli^^ed  us  when  we  A\cre  ]o\  aj, 
now  ill  happier  times,  have  wo  not  a  eliiim 
YOur  jGjratitudc  and  justice  ?  I  fear  not  but 
ir  will  be  render  to  us.  iJWc  us  Eniaiicipa- 
,  render  to  us  the  Briti^h  Constitution  and 
liave  evgry  thing,  concord,  lo\  ahy,  and  haj)- 
?ss,  but  instead  of  these  if  you  bestow  peniii 
utes  and  threats  5  we  have  ni>thiug— woi*h^ 
1  nothing*. 

An  IlMSlIM.VN. 


THE  END, 


'  ■ "/  ■  / 


/ 


TAcrsr  opitact  of  alniM*  ilnci  calumny  was  joined  I 

to  llio  iKinio  c»r  (Ikaitan,  a  name  that  it  was  I 

t'rij.'iitiul  \njin»iii'iifu\  and  (raiscn  to  commend^  and  \ 

n  ;;ii.i>i  uiu(  !i  notliiiit;  couUl  be;  brought,  but  the  1 

h  v-rw.-;  :in<l   n  t)i)rt  spriniiinu*  tV(m\  bigotry  and  I 

KiLv.  1  •)    !.     ^^  ill  \oij,  ;»iU'r  this,  pass   the  same  1 

M'.it   .   '.  liJi'iJ  vuur  iMtioii  that  some  of  its  indi-  I 

■ 

vidjMJ.i  M.:  .j!  :.::aiii>l  voursclf:  or  have  vou  1 
iru«iur«'(i  ii'l  iww  tii;  glorious  op|)ortuuity  of  I 
r(.\rii!.;\' ?  unci  ^s  \\'.\\  win;  thru  mi.sjudj:»ec],  so  1 
^\  ill  vou  luiw  nii>iri<I*.:i  :   A -vou  u»  iv  then  drivtn 

from  vour  (oi-i'trw   so  v. ill  vou  now  exile  vour    I 

••  •  •  » 

count  rvn;(.  51?  i.s  vou  wen;  then  cleaJt  with,  so  will 
\i\\i  uowde.iluul  tliefulhni  :is\n\M)f  your  retribu- 
tive  veuiijeant c. :  Are  v»<'  In  iuturr  to  depute  an 
F.aLi:lish  nieuii)er  to  watc  h  o\(  r  our  liberties,  liv 
T»:'otrelir.ijr  u^  iVtuu  our  own?  are  wo  to  relv  oulv 
^Mithepatiioiisuiandlniiunuiiyofthatdisintorebl- 
tdeiuiraeter  llu^  friend  ofMr.  I'ox,  thatthemost 
;.i;i?id  hiws  shall  not  he  [liis-^d  against  us  wilh  as 
•.ittlc  e<  r.'iuonv  ordehaS',  a-;  \>  clause  in  ;i  turn- 

Jiinnortal  j^jeniu.s  oi  \\<.('(\  \('<\  set*ur(%  tl»e 
;ival  li(«'  ol'tJic"  J'orcst  Ikiii:  •.•il-s-i:,  I'idini  while  its 
rouiitiv  iiK  n  rr|;«)S(d  (iiniM*  ii-  protection,  and 
r-aiiled  ^ecun*  in  its  ^t^^•nl.•1!l  I  1<  a\«;  \o\\  now 
Sir,  to  \{s\\v  <ivvn  r(ll< ctiMn..,  jo  tii."  ac(  hnnations 
oi' th«*'i  J<';i>i!iy  Hindi  ;uhI  to  t!;?  r'|)roaciK\s  oi* 
your  feilow  cili/tns.  ]  iua  iuj!  ronu\niic  enough 
to  fXpeet  tlril  lu^y  tiiini',  I  I::*m.:  .^.'.id  v.  ill  iuiMi- 
euee  vour  concuK  I.  l-ul  it  v/ill  at  luasi  answer 
one  iiul,  and  that  not  a  A\A\\  o:u  ,   it    will  .svi\ii 
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protesi  againut  Ae  .attacks  lately  made,-  «§ 
appeal  Id-  the  English  nation,  brave  vmA 
erous  as  it  is^  it  (Cannot  be  their  policy  to  cn« 
c  us,  nor  do  we  deserve  it.  Faithful  com- 
ions,  appioyed  in  your  days  of  suffering  and 
3 ;  in  all  your  varieties  of  fortune  when  bad, 
your  tumults  and  civil  wars  your  constant 
rers  and  fellow-sufferers;  your  monarchs  hare 
lished  us  when  rebellious,  and  your  Cromwells 
I  Williams  chastized  us  when  we  were  loyal, 
1  now  in  happier  times,  have  we  not  a  claim 
yojar  gratitude  and  justice  ?  I  fear  not  but 
f  will  be  render  to  us.  Give  us  Emancipa* 
I,  render  to  us  the  British  Constitution  and 
have  evtfy  thing,  concord,  loyalty,  and  hap- 
QsSf  but  instead  of  these  if  you  bestow  penal 
utes  and  threats  3  we  have  nothing— worse 
1  nothing. 

•  An  Irishman* 


THE  END. 


r 


iry^ 


r\CYV  cpithrl  of  alniM'  Ami  calumny  was  joined  I 

ro  tli(»  namf  o»'  CIiiA'l  TAN,  a  name  that  it  ^vas  I 

f'ri/.'fiiii/l  toy//v';i7»?/ //<•.' and  treason  to  commend^  and  I" 

n  :;ii.j>!  wiutli  notliinc  ccmUl  I  k*  brought,  but  the  I 

//  ..."-•/•  :in<l  n nnrf  siuinirinu*  from  bi^otrv  and  t 

i..:l.;  1  i    !.     M  ill  \oi!,  ;f.iu  r  tiiis,  pass   the  same  I 

.<v;it   .   \  lij.'.s  vviur  n.itioii  that  some  of  its  iudi-  I 

vidjMl.i    m;:      .1    •:::ai!isl  voursi'lf:   or   have  vou  I 

iruiiur«vl  -i'l   wk'W   t!>..    t;loriv)iis  o[)])ortunity  of  | 

rcvrnj;!?  anci  .s  yy>\\  wire  tiun  inisjudgeJ,  so 

V.  ill  vou  \u»\\  in]^]\u\iw:   .\-\'»iu  wtvc  thou  driven 

fruni  voar  ri»!::'ti\',   so  will  vou  iiow  exilt?  vour 

rountrv/;;r»'.  ?  ..s  vnu  \v<  iv then  dealt  with,  sowill 

\i>u  nowdc'/.Iuul  tlH/fulhncasurcof  your  rrtribii- 

tivc  \oni;oan«  e :     .\ri'  Vi c  in  fnturc  to  depute  an 

F.iuflisli  ]neuii)er  to  watcli  o\(  r  our  liberties,  l»v 

T»rotecliii'j:  u^  IVum  ouv  nwji?  are  we  io  relv  oulv 

oil  tlie  i)atrioii>iu  andlu'tnuinii  V  of  that  disintercbl- 

tdeiiaraeter  tlie  friend  oI'Mr.  I'ox,  thatthe  most 

j.i.iu:l  laws  sliall  not  l)e  |);is-i  d  aLiiinst  us  with  as 
•  I.  » ' 

Tittle  e'lvinouv  orde!)a*t',  as  :^  clause  in  a  turn- 

J.ninnrtal  i>cniii^  ot  l"|(;fd  :est  secure,  \ho. 
•ival  ti'er  Mftiie  rorf>t  h:iii;  i.'!iei5,  I'ida  ii  while  its 
coUJitrv  liieii  ](j;o:mI  uimm  r  ii.^  prolecrum,  and 
5;niled  >eeiiri-  in  its  ^{r(  nt'ih  I  l«a\i-  von  nov/ 
Sir,  \n  \{)\\v  <»\Mi  re  li<  eti'»ij  ,  to  tiie  acclamations 
oi"  tl'n-'l  reri>i:iy  B;  ueli  ;niii  to  l^(•  reproaches  uf 
xour  fcilow  ciii/ins.  ]  ain  inA  reman*. ic  eiiouirh 
to  rxpei't  tliMt  iiev  tiling*  I  i::i\e  sijid  \\  ill  im'iu- 
<nce  your  conciuc  I.  i-iit  it  will  at  least  answir 
ouc  iiid,  ajid  that  not  a  .-'i/lit  tiiii ,   it   will  ser\ij 
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i  prMest  agadntt  l&e  ^attacks  lately  made,'  «§ 
appeal  la-  the  English  nation,  brave  aal 
lerous  as  it  is,  it  ^iannot  be  their  policy  to.en^ 
re  us,  nor  do  we  deserve  it.    Faithful  com- 
ionSy  appioyed  in  your  days  of  sufTering  and 
[iroe ;  in  aJl  your  varieties  of  fortune  when  bad, 
,your  tumults  and  civil  wars  your  constant 
Bifluffers  and  fellow-sufferers;  your  monarchs  hosre 
I  punished  us  when  rebellious,  and  your  Croihwells 
{  Bhd  Williams  chastized  us  when  we  were  loyal, 
aaid  now  in  happier  times,  have  we  not  a  claim 
on  yojar  gratitude  and  justice  ^  I  fear  not  but 
they  will  foe  render  to  us.     Give  us  Emancipa* 
■  tion,  render  to  us  the  British  Constitution  and 
'  we  hare  ewy  thing,  concord,  loyalty,  and  hap- 
piness, but  instead  of  these  if  you  bestow  penal 
statutes  and  threats ;  we  have  nothiug— worse 
than  nothing. 

•  An  Irishman. 


TJilE  END. 
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IVVSTB  EDITION,  WITH ADDtl 


SKETCH 


STATE  OF  IRELAND, 


PAST  AND  PRESENT^      /^i-  \ 


— ■eeoooty 


DUBLIN:  ^ 

PRIXrED  FOR  M.  N.  MAHON,  109,  GRAFTOS-SlREBr. 
1808. 

2-2./.     /'.      /fa,  (t 


TO 


THE  MARQUIS  WELLESLEY, 

^•C.    cJ'C.    ^*C. 


MY    LORD, 

I  requcft  you  to  penife  the  following  pages. 
Our  fentiments  probably  may  not><in  every  in- 
fiance,  accord ;  but  I  truft  I  fhall  convince  your 
Lordfliip,  that  the  (late  of  Ireland  not  only  de- 
ferves  your  attention,  but  imperioufly  calls  upon 
you  as  a  Statefman  and  an  Iriflinian  to  exert  your 
great  and  increafing  influence  in  her  caufe,  hither- 
to fo  conftantly  mifmanagcd  and  fo  often  be- 
trayed* 

#  #  * 


SKETCH 


'!♦ 


OF  THE 


STATE    OF    IREl^AND, 


PAST  AND  PRESmf. 


t  /\N  authot  ambitious  of  fame  ftiould  writ^ 
the  hiftoiy  of  tranfa^lioti^  thdt  ate  pafl,  and  of 
ttien  that  ate  no  more:  delirous  of  profit,  he 
fliouid  feck  it  from  the  prejudiced  liberality  of  a 
party :  but  he  whofe  objeA  is  his  country,  muft 
hope  for  neither,  and  (hrouded  in  difintereded 
obfcurity,  (bould  fpeak  of  feAs  and  fa^ions  not 
yffhsLt  they  defire,  but  what  they  dcfcrve,  to  hear : 
to  his  impartiality  his  oWn  times  (houkl  be  as  thofe 
cf  Charles  or  James,  and  the  minifters,  bigots, 
and  demagogues  of  his  day,  as  Laud  or  Prynne, 
as  FittoU;  Hamilton  or  Tyrconnell. 
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Aod  tWs  ftylc  of  writing — lead  popular,  Icaft 
profitablc-^is  the  mod  ditGcult,  the  mofl  dao- 
gerous:  power,  always  quick  ia  revenge,  ii 
quickeft  ia  reat^rng  its  liienry  opptmeatsj  anil 
the  populace  is  nercr  more  flaoderous  than  in 
arraigolDg  his  motiTCS  v&o  coold  cnrb  didr 
violeocc. 


II.  Thefe  difadvantages— great  every  i 
are  in  Irelatid  oppreffive,  where  impartiaUty  fddom 
thinks  and  oerer  vrites — party  the  only  did 
tiodiOD,  pafUcHi  the  only  incitement ;  where  die 
faAion  in  and  the  fadioo  out— orangemen  and 
defenders — coercers  and  rerolutioDifls — the  £ng* 
lilh  admiaidnition  and  the  Iiilh  direfiory, 
have  divided  between  them  the  prcfit  and  tbc- 
nation. 

'  I  am  therefore  aware  that  my  nndertaktog  i» 
a  ralh  and  imprudent  novelty,  attradire  aettfacr 
of  the  light  nor  of  the  grave — of  this  junto  or 
that.  To  fpcak  what  I  feel — tell  what  I  fcc — to 
Iketch  with  a  true  but  tranCent  pencil,  the  Hate  of 
Ireland— and,  in  coniideriDg  the  evils  and  the 
remedies — to  deliver  an  nnbought  and  unbigoted 
opinion   on   the    meafure   of  catholic 


l^afiWfd  that,  jf  hca^(|,  ]  {^\  oiRod-lQ  do  ^oy 
dflfy  iwtl^j  hppc,  but  noj  \yitbopt  f??ar}  tfapf^ 
^  WF  objc^s,  this  py  ptuat^op ;— thp  in^ytt;jhif 
%  of  pjflitcipfqr^  truth. 

III.  Frq^a  th?  4atc  of  the  Englifh  cfta|)Ij(hincn^   1 1 
ff^  Ir(^f?ll4f  firft  Pifc£|:cd— afterwards  extended— 
pDfJlj  fcc^rcd — ^by  domcftic   treachery  an<J  the 
foreign  fword,   there  was  till   the  laft  century^ 

no  civil  government.  The  king's  deputies,  and 
fbc  dq>Qtie$  of  the  deputies,  were  (Iran^ers 
jl^  fiddlers — ^pecdy  and  tyranpicaJj  their  duty 
^qi^-^thc^r  reyard  plunder — thpir  rc^dencc 
ap  cPiC^mppient— their  adminiflration  a  campaign. 
Jhe  cajutal  and  a  fm^Jl  neighbourhood,  empha* 
tically  called  the  Pale,  the  feats  of  the  Englifh, 
acknowledged  the  theoretic  exiftence,  but  not  the 
pineal  benefit  of  laws.  As  the  fuperior  arms 
or  <a^s  of  the  fettlers  changed  turbulent  neigh- 
\^urs  into  rebellious  fubjefts,  the  Pale  was 
/enlarged,  but  they  had  no  laws  to  difp^nfe,  no 
civilization  to  communicate. 

IV.  I  will  not  wade  through  the  blood  of  a 
cpntinoal  rebellion   and  intermittent  maflacre-^ 

Ba 


ibores  of  her  neighbour — William  feizcd  her  as  as 
outwork  of  England,  as  he  took  Nawur  foj  tbc 
fafciy  of  Hollaad. 

VI.  ReprchcnfioQ  might  have  fatisficd  his  glory — 
his  prudence  required  fubmiffion.  Though  James 
had  abandoned  the  IrJfli,  the  Irifh  had  not  aban- 
doned James :  Againft  bis  undifturbcd  predec^f- 
ibrs,  tliey  had  maintained  dcfultory  but  iraplaca* 
He  war— to  him  expelled  and  outlawed  tbcy 
exhibited,  as  were  their  charader  and  caflom, 
a  perverfe  loyalty — like  their  pcrverfe  rebellion — 
blind  to  Its  objeft,  atrodous  in  its  aieaiiue^ 

589.  While  JaiBcs  and  bis  powQ"  lingered  n  Ireland, 
beaiTcnibiledapreudo-Parlianicnt  :  ^ejtodcho^ 
the  members ;  he  chofe  the  meaf  ures — the  a£t  ^ 
repeal,  juftifying  all  rebellion,  breaking  all  feith 
^-the  aA  of  .attainder  profcribing  thoufaodls  by 
name,  and  millions  by  inference — the  aQ  for 
Jibcrty  of  confcience,  licence  to  .the  papiRs, 
bardfhip  to  the  reformed — the  whole  clofed  with 
the  fubverCon  of  cftabliQied  inftitutions — diiapii- 
dation  of  churches-— fpoliation  of  biflioprick^— 
denundatioDj'pIunder,  andoppreiCpD  of.  the  tkU(Ac 
jtrotsftaot  comiqani^. 
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Vn.  'Ttbta  the  papift^thtM  latelytyiailnicalj, 
«dfr  "ftibanedi^^tle  ^rotdhtit  thought  itjiHtifia- 
Vk  IdttJbtriia  ^1  power.  ObfolcFc  peoalties 
^i&c  Tctifdi  i  abd  new  reflraiut  eni&cA'^ 
QuArHiSA^aa  ft&ai  (he  ftnate— tbcir  partjaJKtjr 
from  the  magidracy — their  force  frofli  the  tidd^ 
that  influetice,  often  mifufed,  fliould  not  tie  tt^ 
gained,  poffcffions  were  'forfeited — acquifirJons 
forbidden  :  that  dilaffeJlion— as  it  was  uataral--^ 
fliould  be  impotent,  weapons  of  offence  were 
(hicken  from  tbeir  bandstand  the  means  6f  rdift- 
ancc  removed,  as  its  caafes  were  mutti^Ued. 

^e  retaliatioQ  was  cotnplete :  not  fo  its  jdf- 
tification.  William  had  ratified  the  articles  '6( 
IJmerick  and  broke  them  :  a  policy  ufefal  'to 
himaod'his  near  fuccelTors,  fatal  to  us,  enfuriog 
temporary  tranquillity  and  lafting  dlffenfion;— 
Contempt  wbiild  have  extinguiSied  the  catfadk 
foperflitioD,  profcription  has  perpetuated  it. 

The  fwbrd  had  failed,  while  both  had  fwords-^ 
the  law  had  failed,  while  it  cxifted  but  for  one>*^ 
the  alliance  of  the  law  and  the  fword  efieAed 
fomething.  It  has  been  called  a  peace,  and  a 
truce— it  was  a  paufe — "  to  the  catholics'*  faitt 


Mr.  Grattan  eloquently,  *'  a  fad  fervitudc, — to 
"  the  protcftaots  a  drunken  triunaph," — but,  had 
James  prevailed,  it  bad  beea  to  tbe  proteftaDts 
neither  hi  nor  fcrvitude — 'but  death  [—to  the 
catholics  a  triumph,  not  drucken,  but  bloody  ! — 
This  experience  deduces  from  the  ferocious  bigotry 
of  that  feft  at  that  day — this,  hillory  writes  or 
tvarrants — this,  Mr.  Grattan,  ia  his  candour  and 
iBtelligcDce,  does  not  doubt. 

S98.  Vni.  Where  the  warfare  of  the  nations  ceafed, 
that  of  the  parliaments  began  :  TThe  Engliflj  to 
affumc  new,  or  to  affert  ancient  fuperiority — the 
Irith  to  deny  tbe  latter,  and  to  rcM  both.  Then 
Molyoeux  wrote  his  "Cafe  of  Ireland," — valuable 
for  its  mattet^—important  in  its  effed — iaterefting 
as  the  dawn  of  political  difcuffion.  It  Ihook  the 
prefumption  of  one  parliament,  and  forti£ed  the 
confidence  of  tbe  other.  Hence  a  more  modem 
,  policy  :  The  feat  and  ftylc  of  the  difcuffioo  was 
changed  ;  the  contefl  was  no  longer  between  tbe 
fenates  themfelves,  but  between  tbe  adherents  of 
each  In  the  Irilh  parliament. 

A  fupremacy  more  complete  than  fhe  dared  to 
claim  as  of  right,  England  now  eftabliflied  by 


infltience'^'^  courteous  name  for  profligacy  on  one 
fide,  and  proftitution  on  the  other.  Hence  a  de- 
graded population,  a  hireling  ariftocracy,  a  corrupt 
government^ — hence  the  low  intrigues,  meanneft 
and  miiby  of  three  generations. 

# 

From  the  reign  of  William  to  that  of  George 
the  ind. — a  long  paufe  in  the  annals  of  our  tur^ 
bulence— during  two  Jacobite  invafions,  while  half  171 
England  was  bafely  hefitating,  and  Scotland  had  174 
trcafonably  decided  between  the  proteftant  prince 
and  popifli  pretender,  Ireland  was  tranquil--*ia 
aHcgtance,  fiillen  perhaps,  but  unbroken.  But 
diis  is  all  the  hiftorian  has  to  tell — the  reft  was  the 
fqoabble  of  petty  pretenders  to  power,  unimpor« 
tant  even  in  its  day,  contemptible  in  ours;  youth 
became  age,  and  age  Tank  into  the  grave  in  illeuce 
and  ignorance ;  for  our  «glory  notlung  V(Sl»  at« 
chieved,  for  our  improvement  nothing  attem|i|^ : 
ahnoft  a  century  is  almofl  a  blank.  .  f 

IX.  With  one  great  exception. — On  this 
gloom  one  luminary  rofe^  and  Ireland  worihipped 
it  with  Perfian  idolatry:  her  true  patriot— her 
firft,  j^lmoft  her  laft.  Sagacious  and  intrepid — he 
faw,  he  dared ;  above  fufpicion,  he  was  traded  ^ 
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aboTc  CBV^,  he  was  bdored  j  above  nwArjt  be  was 
obeyed.  His  vifdom  was  praAical  and  pn^hetic 
•— remedial  for  the  [H^eDt»  waning  for  the  fb- 
t«re :  be  fifft  taagbt  Irelaiid  that  ibc  ought  be- 
come a  natioDj  aad  Eogland  that  Ae  might  ceaie 
to  be  a  dcfpot.  But  he  was  a  chorchmao. 
His  g6wn  inpedod  his  courfe,  aod  entangled 
bis  e&rta— goiftiDg  a  feaate  or  heading  an  army 
ke  had  been  mete  tfaaa  Oomwdl,  and  Irdand 
ootids  than  Englaod:  As  it  wasj  he  &ved  her 
by  his  cotii>age— ittproved  hn  by  his  authority— 
adelfticd  ber  1^  bis  taIeotE-~aDd  exalted  her  by 
34.  fail  hme.  His  million  was  but  of  ten  years;  and 
34*  for  tea  years  only,  did  his  pcrfonal  power  mitigate 
the  goTcmmeot ;  but  though  no  longer  feared  by 
the  great,  he  was  not  forgotten  by  the  wife ; 
his  influence,  like  bis  writings,  has  furvivcd  a 
century;  and  the  foundations  of  whatever  prof- 
pcrity  we  have  fince  ere^cd,  arc  laid  in  the 
difintercfted  and  magnanimous  patriotifia  pf 
,     Swift. 

This  is  not  digrcflioo— it  is  inftruftionj  juftice 
to  the  dead — example  to  the  living  :■ — it  is  the 
debt  wc  owe,  and  the  precept  we  fiionhl  tncui- 
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catc;— when    he    is    emulated^  his    country  is 
redeemed. 

X.  The  acccflion  of  George  the  Illd.  is  to     i; 
hcland  an  sera,  not  of  her  independence,  but 
of  the  diffuiion  of  principles,   ivhich  twenty  years 
after  effefted,   and,   in  twenty  years  more,  de« 
Ilroyed  it. 

Of  the  injufttce  of  England  towards  America, 
the  retribution  was  fignal,  and  the  refult  uni«  ^ 
verfaL  Ambition  was  foiled,  obftinacy  fubdued, 
and  opprelCon  on  one,  conferred  freedom  on  both 
ihores  of  the  Atlantic.  While  her  right  arm 
was  employed  in  fcourging  or  curbing  America, 
the  reins  and  rod  of  Ireland  were  forced  from  the 
other;  and  diftrefs  refigned  what  gcncrofity 
would  never  have  bellowed.  Ireland  thought 
that  (he  had  attained  the  maturity,  at  which  the 
pupillage  of  a  people  (hould  ceafe,  and  (he  un- 
dertook, in  the  pride  of  heart,  the  management  > 
of  her  own  revenues,  the  regulation  of  her  own 
family,  and  the  maintainance  of  her  own  rank  in 
the  fociety  of  nations. 

Oi  this  revolution — bloodlcfs,  or  only  bought 
with  American    blood — Mr.  Grattan  was    the 

Cz 


And  this  ftyle  of  writing — ^1< 
profitable — is  the  mod  diffici. 
gcrous :  power,    always    qui; . 
quickeft  in  reaching  its  liter . 
the  populace  is    never  moi 
arraigning    his   motives    v. 
violence. 

II.  Thefe  difadvantage<^ 
are  in  Ireland  oppreflivc,  \ 
thinks    and   never  writ 
tinftion,  paffion  the  on: 
faction   in  and  the  faC 
defenders — coercers  c  . 
tilli    adminidration 
have  divided  betwe 
nation. 

I  am  therefore  a^ 
a  r?^  '^  imprude. 
o:  or  of  . 


.  • 


1  caB^cicl    to   be  ^K»- 


,  ac^lc&ed,  u*i  ucipifcd  bf  tbcv 

,  die  two  parties  rriacedagc- 

t  to  their  focTuaesL     Bat  Ae 

bae   viih  ;be  adhenms  id 

,  to  infiiit,  and  acglcft  of  bis  fal- 

addcd  '«cakoc&,  and    nwTumeft,  ud 

,  and  covardkc,  and   defeat  ;  «!&  Vfii> 

iboDg^  tbc  friend  oa]3r  of  H(dlaiid,  and  die 

r  of  Irdaad,  was  a  cooqaertr  and  a  bcro 

i:t  traa  thice  kiogdcnns,  and  ddcmd  tt>  vin 


foch  men  it  was  not  fbttane   that 

the  courage  of  James  Qcd  at  the  battle 

e  Boyne,  and  even  his  hopes  expired  in  the 

of  Limerick — by  coaqued  and  by  capita- 

he  triumph  of  WiHiam  was  complete —  as 

le  as  he  dctired — Ireland  indeed  was  not 

lus  throne  was  fecured— «hb 

liome,  fheh^ 
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they  hoped  for  place,  perhaps  preponderance; 
in  vain — ^the  independence  was  nommal,  the 
^connexion  real.  Difappointment  enfued,  and  dif- 
fatidaflion.  Nor  were  thefe  confined  to  the  ca- 
tholics. The  voInnteerSy  a  great  body  of  all  reli- 
gions, heated  by  popular  difcuflions  in  military 
aflemblies— confiding  in  their  arms  and  numbers 
—bold  in  their  impunity,  and  infeAcd  with  licen- 
tious politics,  they  wi&ed  what  they  dared  not 
ipeak,  and  would  gladly  have  taken  whaft  it  were 
treafon  to  demand. 

* 

^8^.  XL  In  this  tumult  the  catholic  was  again  exi- 
gent, and  the  proteftant  indifferent,  or  favour- 
able ;  further  relaxation  enfued,  and  more  general 
tumult. 

Minds  became  unfcttled — the  ftate  feeble— 
infurreftion  ftrong ;  in  the  north,  an  armed 
parliament  difcuflcd  and  dcfpifcd  the  laws ;  but 
confined  itfcif  to  fpcculativc  trcafon. — In  the 
fouth  there  was  aftual  war :  midnight  infur- 
gents  fcizcd  whole  counties ;  at  the  clofe  of 
the  day,  the  populace  rofe — and  all  was  confu- 
fion,  and  cruelty,  flakes  of  fire  and  dreams  of 
blood,  till  the  dawn ;  evils  real  or  imaginary, 
the  cxcufes*-- evils  mondtou^  and  \ncvitable,  tlie 
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conlcquences.  They  evaded  the  law— they  cf-     17 
aped  the  fword  ;  at  bit  they  defied  both.   The 

nights  were  nights   of  plunder— the  days   pf 
^Ubmeat— lod  both  of  horror. 

Then,  as  now^  the  difeafe  was  referred  to  tbe 
feverities  of  the  popery  code>  and  tythe  fyftcm— • 
the  remedy  fuggefted  in  the  repeal  of  both.  But 
the  alleged  grounds  of  Irifli  infurreftion  are 
feldom  real.  The  rebellion  is  raifed  firfl:,  and  the 
grievance  found  afterwards  :  as  between  indivi-^ 
duals  of  our  nation,  the  quarrel  often  precedes 
the  oftenfible  offence. 


XIL  While  further  indulgences  to  the  \^i 
cadiolics  were  granted,  and  others  in  progre(^ 
the  Frmch  rerohition,  having  filled  its  owncouii- 
try  brimftd  with  mifeiy,  begaq  to  overflow  upon 
evrs.  Niuch  of  that  event  Ireland  had  already 
andcipated^f^for  the  reft  fhe  was  prepared.  She 
]|ad4iad  her  national  convemion— ^her  nation^ 
iguav^o^-her  reform-^and  her  ccnifticution  j  (he 
loo  was  doomed  to  have  her  rebellion — ^bcr 
^MmotL  The  courfc  fomcwhat  kfs  bloody— 
thfc  event  more  fortunate— but  neither  txKaJly 
diffimilar. 
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793*  ■^^"i  ^  claims  of  the  catholics,  and  again, 
the  conceflion  of  the  govemment ;  the  o6cnfiTe 
code  repealed  in  more  than  they  delircd— almoft 
all  that  it  contained  -,  nothing  referved  but  the 
command  oT  armies— the  dignities  of  the  law— 
tbe  fenate  and  the  throne. 

And  thus  the  queftion  now  fianda  l^wbere 
will  it  reft  f 

XIII.  In  obtaining  thefe   concdHons,    Mr. 
Grattan  was  uded  by  the  Lords  Moungojr  and 

0'Neil>  the  earlieft  friends  of  the  catholics— 
the  firfl;  viAims  of  the  rebellion.  Againtl  them 
flood- fometimes  alone — ^Fltzgibbon,  Earl  of 
Clare  :  a  man  not  to  be  omitted  in  even  zjketch 
of  Irilh  hiftory.  Of  extraordinary  endowments, 
great  acquifitions  and  iranfcendant  arrogance. 
Bold  and  voluble  in  his  fpeech,  daring  in  his 
counfels,  and  fixed  in  his  refoives,  the  ftature  of 
his  mind  overtopped  his  afTociates,  and  colle£led 
upon  him  the  eyes  of  all— the  Ihafts  of  iq^y : 
an  humble  origin  could  not  moderate  his  pride, 
though  fuccefs  and  almoft  fuprcmc  power  feeqi- 
ed  to  temper  it.  In  wrath,  Icfi  violcnt-Htil>n 
fudden  i  in  revenge,  not  frequent— 4)uC  impla- 
cable i  he  deferved  more  political  frieads— fewer 
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facmiet;  but  there  was  fomething  in  him  that 
Would  be  obeyed,  and  bis  opponents  fled,  and  bis 
parcj  fell  before  his  vi£^orious  and  envied  afcea»* 
dancy.  As  chancellor, — like  Shafteibury — he  had 
aoeocmy,  and  adminiflered  juAice  with  uadiyided 
applaufo.  In  private,  he  was  amiable ; — ^to  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  followers — indulgent^ 
£dtbfuf,  generous,  and  kind.  In  peaceful  tiraie», 
he  would  have  been  beloved— and  loft.  -Jy 
days  of  ferment,  if  a  demagogue^  he  would  have 
fubverted,  as,  when  minider,  he  fupported  the 
pillars  of  the  ftate. 

The  popifh  religion  he  thought  unfavourable  to 
freedom  and  knowledge — its  profcflbrs  hoftile  to 
the  government  and  conflitution.  Hence,  his  op- 
pofition  to  all  indulgences  of  that  k&  ^  always 
confiftent— often  imprudent. 

As  Mr.  Grattan  is  called  traitor— fo  is  Lord 
Clare—tyrant ;  with  equal  falfchood  :  When  pre- 
judices (hall  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  theJ5 
illilftrious  rivals,  we  fliall  probably  confefs  that 
both  were  fincere — both  fallible ;  both  honeft— 
both  miftaken  ;  human  in  their  errors  and  partietj^ 
-smoiortal  for  their  virtues  and  patriotifm. 
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XIV.  The  liordes  of  petiy  rebels,  that  for 
twenty  years,  under  twenty  barbarous  names  and 
pretences,  had  harraffed  the  land,  now  fank  into 
one  great  union  againd  all  civil  and  ecclefiadical  In- 
ftitutions — the  legacy  of  the  American  contefl: 
paid  by  France,  The  conflagration  was  general : 
war  on  every  fide — in  Ulftcr  of  politics — clfc- 
whcrc  of  bigotry.  The  diffenter  fought-^thc 
papifl  maflacrcd — the  loyalifl  cut  down  both. 
Some  provocatitm  there  may  have  beeoi^much 
TCDgeanco  there  vu  j  but  i^ere  mdll,  if  anjr 
provocation,  leaft  ilaugbtcr,  no  cmehy  ;  where 
no  previous  oppreflion,  mod  blood,  much  tor* 
lure.  The  details  of  this  rebellion — realizing  all 
we  read  of  1641-^!  bequeath  to  tbc  bigotry  of 
both  parties— rits  objeAs  however  arc  interefiing 
to  the  enlightened  ;  that  of  the  diiTcnters — a  re- 
public ;  that  of  the  papifls-<-popilh  afceadaocy ; 
of  both  connexion  with  France,  reparation  from 
England:  Its  refults  too  are  important;  union 
with  England,  reparation  from  France,  and  both, 
it  would  Teem,  eternal. 

r 

XV.  Prom  the  principles  of.  1782  fprang 
.inevitable  connexion  with  France,  or  anion  with 

England.    The  late  atrocities  decided  and  accc^ 
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Icrated  the.  choice — not  without  heJitation.  A 
haugbtf  ariflocracj  and  a  proud  people  did  not 
eafjiy  refign  their  power  and  their  name ;  nor  an 
afpiriDg  gentry  their  hopes ;  all  about  to  be  loll 
in  Britifh  afcendancy.  The  averfion  was  alraofl. 
Doaoimous,  and^twice  viAorious.  But  Mr.  Pttt 
was  uadaunted  :  eolightened  and  intrepid,  befaw 
that  this  vital  meafure,  once  propofed,  mud  be 
catried,  or  the  country  loft.  On  the  objcA  he  was 
fixed,  and  of  the  means  not  rcrupulous— rdcccit  of 
the  good — intimidation  of  the  weak — cxafperation 
of  forties,  and  a  wide  corruption. 

Nor  did  his  opponents,  wbile  denouncing,  de- 
dine  to  imitate  his  pra^ices  ;  both  parties,  let  us 
own,  addreiTcd  themfelves  to  the  beil  paiHons  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  worll ;  but  with  different 
fuccefs — the  honefl:  preferred  England  to  France, 
the  bafc,  poffeffioo  to  expeflancy,  and  the  afl  of 
union  was  pafTcd — (Ininge  to  add,  without  blood- 
ft<!8.  But  the  parties  had  been  rather  cn- 
thufiadic  than  cordial.  Each  feared  its  own 
fuccefs ;  the  oppofilion  their's,  as  dangerous— the 
uoionills  their's,  as  degrading — to  the  country. 
The  viflory  was  without  triumph,  and  the  defeat 
without  dcje^on. 

Ds 
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XVr.  The  Earl  of  Hardwickc's  fucceedcd  rtic 
union  admi nitration.  His  manners  were  geottc, 
but  infiiicere — his  mind  elegant,  but  vlndiflivc — 
bis  iiurtnions,  if  pure,  perverted.  His  councils, — 
by  bis  friends  alleged  not  to  be  his  own, — were, 
towards  the  end  of  his  adininillration,  weak  and 
double.  By  his  public  and  privile  gcntleDcfs — 
fomc  oftcDtaiious  charity  and  the  univerfal  pur- 
diafe  of  the  prdsf  the  fliadow  of  popolvity  «U 
acquired — and  with  this  fliadow  he  was  contented, 
.  and  Enghod  decetT&l,  and  Ireland  darkened.  ' 
InaAlvity  on  the  one  part,  was  mildnefs  and  con- 
ciliation— fullcunefs  on  the  other,  content  and  gra- 
titude. On  this  calm  of  conciliatioA  ^nd  content 
borft  forth  another  rebellion — (hort  in  its  dura- 
tion— contemptible  in  its  afiions — but  ferious  in 
its  unfounded  depth  and  unknown  extent.  The 
poRcy  of  that  day  underrated  ihe  danger — and 
the  peril  of  Ireland  was  forgotten  in  a  fquabblc 
between  the  Governor  and  the  General. 

XVII.  In  aid  of  the  union  the  catholics  had  been 
courted — but  the  minifters  had  promifed  what 
they  coutd  not  perform,  and  abfconded  from  their 
offices  to  fave  their  credits.  '1  hey  had  now  re- 
turned to  power — and  the  holders  of  the  pro- 
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oaks  demanded  their  amoont.  The  minifter 
did  aot  rcRife,  but  aflced  timc^  to  pay.  Ht  would 
have  temporized,  but  England  is  not  tderant  of 
popery,  nor  Ireland  of  fufpcnfc  -,  both  pities 
baftened  on  to  a  difcufllon,  in  which  the  catholic 
was  luccefsfully  oppofed  by  fome,  who  had,  two  1 8c 
years  before,  favoured— and  violently  fupported 
by  others,  who,  two  years  after,  facrificed  hitti* 
Such  are  the  inconfiftencies  of  fadion. 

Ireland  fank  back  into  her  filence — and  all 
2^ain  wa^  mild  and  grateful  and  hollow,  till  thcf 
departure  of  Lord  Hard wicke,  bequeathing  to  his 
fucceflbr  infurrefiion  in  five  counties,  and  difcon- 
tent  in  twenty. 

XVIII.  That  fucceflbr  was  John  Duke  of  Bed-    i  go 
ford,  amiable   and   honourable,    but    by   party 
connexions  unfitted  for   the  ftation  of  viceroy. 
He  was  the  heir  of  the   infiuencc  of  his  brother 
Frarcis,  the  inconnftcnt  duke,  vvhofe  dtfmocrati- 
cal  folly  Burke  has  immortalized  -,    he  inherited 
Hkewifc  his  politics  and  party ;  that  party  Mr.  Fox 
—that   great  and  weak,  that  amiable   but  mif- 
chievous  man — conduced  in  England,  and  the 
Ponforibies  in  Ireland.  In  oppoficion  at  the  time 
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of  thcFlrench  reroluaotii  they  luturally  and  iin- 
fommately  conneded  thcmrclvei  with  the  friends 
of  that  event.  .  But  that  event  was  too  ftrong  for 
them  and  for  itfeif.  Revolution  became  fubver- 
fion — entangled  in  its  anarchy  they  could  neither 
reftrun  their  aObciatesi  nor  difengage  themfeWes, 
and  Europe  Taw  with  wonder  a  Bricilh  anftocracy 
interchanging  praifes  and  principles  with  the  de- 
mocrats of  France. 

XIX.  Heartily  they  pcpented,  but  in  {ki- 
Tate ;  and,  until  theyhad  given  minillerial  proo£i 
of  their  convcrGon,  they  pofleflcd  the  difgrace- 
ful  confidence  of  the  difaffcfted  in  both  coun* 
tries.  At  their  exaltation,  the  intemperance  of 
their  tatc  aflbciates  in  Ireland  knew  no  boonds : 
The  advent  of  the  Whig  viceroy  was  hailed  by 
the  voices  that  had  before  hailed  the  coming  of 
the  French.  To  Us  firft  levcc  crowded,  in  tho 
levelling  audacity  of  their  joy,  pcrfons  of  every 
rank,  except  the  highcft — jf  every  defcription 
but  the  loyal :  from  their  concealment  or  exile 
fuddenly  emerged  the  unexecuted  patriots  of 
1798,  bearding  and  infulting  the  very  magillrates 
befortf  whom  they  had  been  convifted  :  Some 
indifcrect  legal  promotions,  feme  ill-advifed  civil 
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appointments  raifed  to  confidence  the  hopes  of 
tbofe  fanatics ;  but  raifed  only  to  overthrow. 
The  viceroy,  awakened  to  his  fenfe  and  dignity, 
and  the  chancellor,*  illuftrious  by  his  birth  and 
talents,  wew  difguftcd  at  the  vulgar  fcllowfhip, 
and  alarmed  at  the  traiterous  infolence.  They 
did  fomethbg,  and  fhould  have  done  more,  to  the 
repreiCon  of  both  ;  but  they  wiflied  not,  or  dared 
not  to  exafperate  an  unforgiving  fadion^  and  by 
thdr  want  of  decifion  lod  one  party  without  gain- 
ing the  other :  all  were  difafFe^ted  or  diffatisfied. 

May  I  here  indulge  a  private  fentiment,  and 
hope  that  the  ancient  and  eminent  houfe  of  Pon- 
fonby  has  finally  rcfumed  iis  pride  and  ftation— 
that  bafenefs  and  ingratitude  have  not  (hown 
themfelves  in  vain-^tbat  delufion  private  and  po- 
litical has  vaniflied  for  ever — that  the  tranquillity 
of  our  native  land  may  again  be  its  triumph,  and 
the  hatred  of  our  enemies  its  popularity. 

XX.  The  intreaties  and  intrigues  of  the  mi* 

niftry,  their  late  partizans,  and  the  adverfe  opi-= 

nion  of  many  of  their  own  feft,  could  not  dif* 

fuade  the  catholics  from  another  parliamentary 

*  George  Ponspnby. 
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appeal  for  indulgence.  I  cannot  Uamc  tlidr 
refdution  ;  I  did  not  think  it  untimely ;  I  can 
never  think  it  unjuft ;  but  I  bkunet  I  dcBOuoce, 
as  traiterous  to  the  conftitutkn))  and  ruinous  to 
thdr  caufe,  the  fpceches  then  publifiied  by  their 
pretended  and  pernicious  friends— fatal  advo- 
cates— if,  indeed^  their  objeft  was  catholic  email- 
cipation,  and  not  catholic  infurre£kion. 

To  ftifle  this  appeal^  that  threatened  it  with 
diflblntion,  the  miniftry  propofed  a  fbbftituto— 
an  expedient — to  buy  the  catholic  cheaply^ 
to  deceive  the  king  fafely,  to  e(labli(h  them- 
fdvcs  permanently.  It  had  a  double  face, 
this  mcafure ;  and  I  fcarcely  know  by  which  to 
dcfcribe  it :  It  was  rcprcfcnted — to  the  catholic, 
as  opening  to  him  every  rank  of  military  honour-— 
to  the  king,  as  giving  nothing  new,  but  merely 
raifing  the  Englijh  catholic  to  the  Irijh  level; 
In  Dublin,  it  was  a  triumph  to  Ireland  ;  at  Wind- 
for,  it  was  juftice  to  England  : — but  the  fraud 
met  its  fate  ;  the  Britifli  king  lefufcd  to  decorate 
ihc  Roman  triuivipji.  ScorncJ  by  the  fovercign, 
the  catholic,  and  the  proteftant — the  miniftry 
were  driven  from  the  cabinet,  and  at  the  enfuing 
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cledioas  hardly  found  their  way  into  the  ie- 
liate. 

« 

I  regret^  not  the  lo&  of  this  bill,  but  that  it— 
or  a  more  liberal — was  not  candidly  propofed, 
and  honeftly  carried.  I  lament^  not  that  the  aii- 
nifters  have  loft  their  places,  but  that  their  de- 
lcr?ed  failure  has  difgraced  and  endangered  a 
good  caufe,  and  difappointed  and  difturbed  an 
unhappy  people. 

XXL  Thus  far  we  have  walked  in  the  foot* 
fteps  of  time,  and  heard  the  voice  of  hiftory — 
Events  leid  us  to  experience,  experience  to  im- 
provement ;  there  remain  then  for  inquiry  the 
prcfent  evil— the  future  remedy. 


Nations  have  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  climates, 
^nd  no  good  is  pradicable — no  infticution  can  be 
permanent,  that  is  not  fitted  to  the  national 
temperament.  The  plant  of  the  eaft  withers  in 
tlic.weft,-  the  animal  of  the  north  degenerates  in 
%he  fouth.     We  have  but  lately  and  imperfeftly 

learned,  that  political  modes  which  exalt  one 

country  may  debafe  another. 
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The  fclf-confidcncc  of  England  in  her  fyftem, 
is  wifdom  at  home  and  folly  abroad  ;  Ihc  would 
have  Corfica  and  India,  like  Wales  or  Devon, 
and  has  loft  one,  and  ri  flced  the  lofs  of  the  other. 
France,  by  si  contrary  fpccies  of  the  lame  mad- 
nefs,  introduced  foreign  principles  into  her  govern- 
ment, and  loft  herfelf  Humanity  rejoices  that  ihe 
has  arifcnfrom  the  grave  of  democracy;  and  thofe 
even,  who  think  worft  of  her  Deliverer,  aflcnt  to 
my  reafoning,  by  attributing  his  fucceft  to  the 
wife  congeniality  of  bis  inftitutions. 

Ireland— and  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
coantrieS'— has  feelings  that  muft  be  flattered  j 
and  prejudices  and  habits,  that,  to  be  conqtiered, 
muft  be  foothed.  She  muft  not  be  ftretched  on 
the  procruftzn  bed,  or  lopped  or  lengthened  to 
an  iron  fcale.  Thole  that  legillatc  for  her  Ihoutd 
know  her,  and  their  fyftem  fhould  be  elafttc  and 
accommodating. 

Thus  imprefled,  I  trace  the  outline  of  otff 
manners- freely,  and,  if  I  can,  truly. 

XXII.  Its  popular  charader  and  cuftoms  d3V 
'ib  and  dldncliiic  Ireland  from  England. 
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Varieties  liBTebeen  fought  in  the  national  diT- 
poGiion,  rcfcn^ble  to  the  double  origin  of  the 
pec^e :  ia  vain :  bowcrer  difieriog  in  rank» 
ponjr  or  anceftty,  they  bear  the  indelibk  mark  of 
2.  Commoo  natinty.  RdlleTs  yet  indolcDt,  Ihrcwd 
and  ivlijcteet,  impetaoos,  imiatieDt,  and  impro* 
ndeot,  ioftiofitvcly  brave,  thougbtlefsly  geoe- 
nasi  qmck  to  refent  and  forgive  offences,  to 
fiiim  and  renounce  frieodOiips ;  they  will  for- 
give iDJory  rather  than  infiilt;  their  country's 
good  they  feldom,  their  own  they  carelefsly 
porfue,  but  the  h«H>ar  of  both  they  eagerly  vin- 
dicate; opprcffioQ  they  have  long  borne,  iaU^ 
leace  never. 

Widi  genius  they  are  profafcty  gifted  i  vttb 
judgment  fparingly  i  to  acquire  knowledge  they 
find  more  eafy  than  to  arrange  and  employ  it : 
inferitx-  in  vanity  only  to  the  French,  and  in  wit 
fqperior  even  to  the  Italian,  they  are  mcMV  able 
to  ffivCp  and  ipore  ready  to  receive  amulciDent>  than 
inftniflioa :  h  raillery  and  adulation  they  freely 
iodslge,  and  without  malignity  or  bafenefs.  It  is 
the  fiagttlar  temper  of  this  people  that  they  are 
prone  cqnaHy  to  btirize  and  to  praife,  and  patient 
alike  of  laFcafin  and  flattery. 
£2 


Inclining  to  exaggerate,  but  not  intending  to 
deceive,  you  will  aj'plaud  them  rather  for  fincc- 
riiy  than  truth.  Accuracy  is  not  the  merit,  nor 
dopllcity  the  failing  of  a  lively  but  ncgleftcd  and 
uncultivated  people.  Their  palTions  lie  on  the 
furfacc  unfheltercd  front  irritation  or  notice  :  and 
cautious  England  is  glad  to  recognize  the  Irifh 
-charaflcr  only  by  ibore  inconfiftcncics  and  errors, 
which  her  own  novercal  government  has  pro- 
duced or  pcrpeiuatcd. 

XXIII.  In  their  domeflic  life,  the  gentry  and 
traders  differ  from  the  Englifh  of  equal  rank, 
□ot  in  dTcntials,  but  in  modes.  Here  are  Ie6 
oeatnefs  and  oeconomy,  more  enjoyment  and  fo- 
ciety.  Emulative  profufion  is  an  Irifh  io\\j.  The 
gentry  would  rival  the  nobility ;  the  merchtnt 
aSeAs  to  furpafs,  and  the  fhopkeeper  to  approach, 
the  fplendour  of  the  gentry.  Hence  patrimoqies, 
are  dilapidated  ;  hence  capital  U  divencd  froiii 
bufincfs  to  pleafure  ;  the  profit  of  one  entcrprize 
is  act,  as  in  England,  embarked  in  another,  but 
fnnk  in  a  villa  or  an  equipage.  The  Englifl^ 
trader  bequeaths,  the  Irifli  enjoys ;  but  his  enjoyr 
DKDt  is  not  often  elegant,  nor  always  fecorc. 
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The  nobility  and  affluent  gentry  fpend  much, 
or  all  tbetr  fortunes  and  time  in  England  ; 
leaving  their  places  to  be  filled,  in  the  country, 
by  hired  agents — tn  the  city,  by  a  plebcan  arit 
tocracy  :  the  fcmner,  folely  engaged  Jn  eucreafiDg 
and  coUefUng  rents,  can  have  little  conciliatory' 
pmKT  with  the  people ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
bttei  leads  rather  to  encreale  than  diminiDi  the 
pdicical  danger, 

A.  gnat  evil.  Kot  becaufe  the  country  ia 
diaiacd  by  remittances,  but  becaufe  the  is 
vi^owed  of  her  natural  protefiors :  the .  lofs  is,  > 
not  of  money,  but  manners — not  of  wealth,  but . 
of  dvillzatioD  and  peace. 

ZXIV.  The  coodition  of  the  peafant  was  of 
late  utterly,  and  is  llill  almoft,  barbarous.  What 
the  Romans  found  the  Britons  and  Germans,  the 
Brittms  found  the  Irlfh — and  left  them  :  neglcA 
or  degeneracy  of  the  colonins,  and  obftinacy  of 
the  natives,  have  preferved  even  to  our  day  living 
proofs  of  the  veracity  of  Cxfar  and  Tacitus :  Of, 
this,  many  will  alfcfi  to  be  incredulous — of  the 
Itilh,  left  it  diminifh  the  character  of  the  coun- 
tty-H>f  the  Englifli,  becaufe  it  arraigns  the  wif* 
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dcMD  aod  poltty  of  their  fydem^  BcK  the  dcpc- 
ricMcd  know  it  i»bc  trw,  Md  the  infMbl  vii 

OWD  it. 

Tbc  cttkintor  eftbc  bod  feMont  faoMt  Inn 
the  Mfceritor »   bctwceo  tkem  flaod  »  feria  of 

fob-hndlords  uid  tenants,  each  receiving  a  profit 
from  his  tcflce,  but  baring  no  further  iDtrrcH  or 
conttexion  with  the  foil  ;  the  lad  Id  the  ferics 
inuft  provide  for  the  profits  of  all — he  therefore 
pwcri)  oat,  at  rack  reixs^  the  hod  m  fai»'  MifenUe 

tCOaOKi      ABIC   W    BD  J ClJUDBII  y ••*>MO  3|plcBuMMl 

capitalift  ;  >odegrer  between  tbc  ho^ordaBd  h- 
txNirer;  the  words  "  peaiaairy"  and  •*poo»*' 

QrnoninaDnfly  employed. 

XXV.  Their  dwcHings  are  of  pimitive  and 
caff  eoDftrnftioB— -<he  walls  and  floon  of  day, 
theroofoffod  or  thatch:  withio  are  two  tnwqaal 
diTifions  ;  m  the  fhnalter,  &thy  and  usfMtii&«d, 
yoa  wrll  hardty  fuppofc  the  whok:  h-uOf  16 
flcep;  m  thelargcr,  «i  a  hearth.  withoorgiWeol' 
chimney,  a  fcanty  fire  warms"  rather  by  tts  fau^e, 
than  its  blare,  and  difcoloors  whatcrar  k'  warns* 
Glazed  wiodovs  there  are  noBe,  the  opeft 
door  amply  ftifficing  for  liglu  and  air; -to  tliole' 
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who  arc  cardefi  of  either.  Furniture  ihejr 
ndtlier  have,  nor  want }— ^tiietr  food  and  its  pre- 
paratioB  are  fimple,  potatoes  or  oaten  cakes, 
four  milk,  and  fometimes  falted  fiflu  In  drink 
tfaej  are  not  fo  temperate:  of  all  fjpiritaous 
Kqvors  they  are  immoderately  fond,  but  mod  of 
whilkef,  the  diftilled  extraft  of  fermented  com. 
Ir  Bumf  diftridc,  by  an  ingenious  and  fimplfi 
pnicefs,  diey  prepare  this  liquor  themielves,  but 
dandeftinely,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  na^ 
« tionat  morals  and  revenue.  Were  they  aUowed, 
by  private  diftiUation,  to  indulge  their  tafte  for 
Inebriety,  their  own  vice  would  more  eficAually 
fiibdiie  them  than  centuries  of  war« 


XXVL  llielr  drefs  is  meaa  and  fqualid  ;  parti- 
cdarlyof  the  females,  whom  you  would  not  always 
4i(Unguiih  from  men  by  their  attire«  Of  per* 
(bnal  deaniinefs  they  have  no  care.  Both  fexes 
wear,  in  winter  and  fummcr,  long  woollen  coats 
orclpak^,  derived  from,  and  fiinilar  to,  the  fagum 
of  their  anccftors-  The  children  arc  generally 
half,  and  fometimes  altogether  naked,  living, 
without  diftinftion  of  fexes,  in  dirt  and  mire,  almoft 
With  the  cattle.    Yet  from  this  nakcdncfe  and 


filch,  tlwy  grow  up  to  that  ftrcngih  and  (lacurc 
for  which  they  are  adminiblr. 

XXVII.  The  pcafantry  of  Ireland  are  generally 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  utterly  and 
difgraccfully  ignorant — few  among  them  can  read, 
fewer  write.  The  Irilh  language,  a  barbarous 
jargon,  is  generally,  and  in  fome  diftriifts  exclu- 
fivcly  fpoken  :  and  with  it  are  retained  cuftoms 
and  fupcrftitions  as  barbarous.  Popiih  legends 
and  Pagan- tradition  are  confounded  and  revered: 
for  certain  holy  wells  and  facred  places  they  have 
extraordinary  refpeft  ;  thither  crowd,  the  fick 
for  cure,  and  the  finful  for  expiation,  and  their 
priclls,  deluded  or  deluding,  enjoin  thofe  pilgri- 
mages as  penance,  or  applaud  thefn,  when  vo- 
luntary, as  piety.  The  religion  of  fuch  a  peo- 
ple is  not  to  be  confounded  with  one  of  the 
fame  name  profefled  by  the  enlightened  riations  of 
Europe. — The  Univerfity  of  Paris  has  fome 
tenets,  in  common,  perhaps,  with  the  Irilh  papift, 
but  does  //  believe  that  water  reftores  the  cripple, 
enlightens  the  blind,  or  purifies  the  guilty  ? 

XXVIII.  In  agricultural  purfuits  tliey  are  nei- 
ther aAive  nor  expert  :    hereditary   indolence 


^pftMdd  incline  them  to  employ  their  lands  in  pat 
ttusige,  and  it  is  often  more  eafy  to  induce  them 
to  take  arms,  for  their  country,  or  againft  it,  than 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait  upon  the  feafons. 
Even  at  this  day  the  fons  of  the  old  inheritors  are 
fufpefied  of  being  more  ready  to  Regain  their  pod 
fcffions  by  their  blood,  than  by  their  labour. 
Their  very  amufemcnts  are  polemical ;  fighting 
is  a  paftime  which  they  fcldom  iffemble  without 
enjoytng ;  ijot,  indeed,  with  iron  weapons,  but 
with  cliibs.  Which  they  always  carry,  and  fre- 
qiicieitly  and  fldtfoUy  ufe.  When  hot  driven  by 
JieedSty  to  labour,  they  willingly  confume  whole 
days  in  floth,  or  as  willingly  employ  them  in  riot; 
ftrange  diverfity  of  nature,  to  love  indolence  and 
hate  quiet-^to  be  reduced  to  flavery,  but  not 
yet  to  obedience. 

XXIX.  Who  will  call  this  people  civilized,  or 
wonder  that  thipy  ar^  turbulent  ?-— Who  confide 
in  thfc  empiric  piromifing  to  cure  fo  complicated  a 
diforder  by  a  fingle  fpecific  ?— It  is  but  too  plain 
that  there  is  fomcthing  to  be  lamented,  and,  if 
po|fible|  changed,  in  the  character  of  the  nai 
tion — much  in  its  habits-p— more  in  the  accidental 
Wrfumftances  in  which  it  langui flies  ;  and  it  is 
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ilTo  evident,  that  no  individual  remedy  can  reach 
and  reform  evils  fo  heterogeneous.  Par^  indeed 
is  blind,  and  ignorance  adventurous ;  but  when 
the  ftate  o(  Ireland  is  hereafter  difcufled  in  the 
Imperial  Senate,  we  truft  that  few  may  be  found 
of  the  prejudiced,  and  none  of  the  ignorant. 

XXX*  Friendly— on  principles  and  conditions 
hereafter  to  be  developed — to  catholic  emanci- 
pation, I  cannot  believe  it  panaceatic«-^one  be- 
neficial—alone Qeceffary,  It  will  be  a  part— 
perhaps  great — probably  fmall — of  any  enligh- 
tened fyftcm  of  Irifh  policy ;  but  it  is  not  itfelf  a 
fyftem. 

fFho  can  be  emancipated,  and  from  what  ?  At 
moft  fix  Lords— ane  hundred  and  fifty  commo- 
ners—and twenty  ecclefiaftics— from  four  or  five 
difabilittcs,  which  reach  not— intereft  not  the 
mafs  of  their  community.  Theorifts  trace  from  the 
political  cxclufion  of  the  peer,  the  mental  debale^ 
mcnt  of  the  pcafant — truly,  perhaps,  in  a  people 
affluent  and  en'ightened  i-*-:ruly  in  fmall  and  po- 
JiOied  dates :  falfely  in  a  great  mafs  of  penury  and 
ignorance.  Difpd  the  gloom-~enrich  the  pe- 
nury, the  crowd  may  then— and  not  CttI  then^n 
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become  fympathetic  to  the  feelings  of  honour  and 
ambition  >:  Hence,  I  reafon,  that  to  mere  emanci- 
pation there  are  previous  paramount  duties ;  that 
enlightening  two  millions  of  catholics  is  more 
important  than  indulging  two  hundred. 

Bat  the  ItxQx  proteftant,  has  he  no  grievance — 
labours  he  under  no  difability  ?  has  he  no  caufe,  or 
taint  of  dilaffeAion  ?  Your,  proteflant  tenants — 
few  in  numbers ; — ^your  proteflant  artizans  and 
manuiafturerSy  a  great  and  pining  population — 
aik  them  for  a  defcription  of  their  exclufive  pa« 
radife.  In  all  that  regards  happinefs  and  power 
you  will  find  them  to  be  catholics^  reading  the 
liturgy ;  as  the  catholics  are  proteftants,  finging 
the  mafs.  Emancipate  ihemj  emancipate  all  ;— 
vivify  your  country — not  in  details,  but  in  gene- 
rals—>not  in  extremities,  but  at  the  heart. 

XXXI.  To  catalogue  and  clafs  the  difeafcs  and 
remedies  would  be  a  treatifc.  I  only  iketch — 
happy  if  what  I  write  hadily  be  read  at  all. 

Compendioufly,  then— the  fprings  of  our  mif- 
fortune  are  five-fold: — i.  the  ignorance — 2.  the 
poverty— 3.  the  political  dcbaferacnt  of  the  infc- 

F2 
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nor  orders:  4.  the  catholic  co4e:  5^  t)ic;  proyin-^ 
ciality  of  the  govcmmeot* 

I  •  Dpmeftic  o^oQomj»  agricukpjraj  ^  iaiprovc- 
meoty  the  love  apil  knowledge  of  the-  laws^  the 
detcAioti   and    expulfion    of    fuperftitioo,    the 
growth  and  infiueiicc  of,  true  pidyy ,  i^^o  cai^jex- 
peA  them  among  a  people  utterly  d^kf.apd  ibUpdf 
Of.  four  millions— the   prpba^C;  populaticmf-f^, 
one  million  perhaps  can  write  and  rcad<«*ofr-  this 
million^  three-fourths  ar^  {pedants  and  :protef<% 
tant  diflcnters : — there,  rems^ios  a  folid  naals,  of 
dangerous  and  obftinate  ignorance— not  all— rbut 
chiefly—  catholic.    The  laws  of  God  they  take  on 
trud — of  the  land  on   guefs,  and  defpife  orin- 
fult  both.     The  Government  publiihes  prodama- 
tions — tha  rebel  chiefs    manifcftoes— the   rebel 
foldier   reads  neither — his  fpiritual    or    fecular 
leader  he  follows  into  implicit  treafon ;  incapable 
of  difcuiGng  motives   or  being  enlightened  by 
refults :    and  thus  the  folly  and  defeat  of  one 
infurreflion  do  not  deter  from  another. 

In  all  our  perils — it  is  an  important  truth— the 
real  danger  is  in  thofe  who  cannot  read,  the  true 
fecurity  in  thofe  who  can.      Superior  knowledge 
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i$  one  cauie  and  branch  of  the  Proteflant  aicen- 
dancy-^from  which  the  Catholics  muft  emancipate 
themfelves*. 

XXXII.  Therenaedj  of  this  evil  mufc  be  fought 
jQ.  its  caufes,-*-a  narrow  and  fcftarian  plan  of  pab* 
licedncadoQ^— -the'  miftaken  policy  of  the  Popilh! 
priefthoodyt^he  abfence  or  indolence  of. the  efta-  - 
blifiicd' dergy^— •fources  of  more  and  greater 
eriU  thaa  Ireland  thinks,  or  England  would 
beliie?e. 

To  the  Government,  I  ihould  fay,  "  Educate 
yfur  people  j"' — I  care  not  by  what  fyftcm,  if  it 
be  capacious,  nor  at  what  cofc,  if  it  be  pro- 
duAive. 

Between  fyftcms  of  public  inflru£^ion  I  will  not 
decide  J  thaty  however,  muft  be  preferable,  which 
afts  moft  by  incitement,  and  leaft  by  force.  I 
Ihould  even — not  unhefitatingly — venture  to  pro- 
pofc,  that  thofe  only  fliould  vote  at  eleftions,  wha 
could  write  and  read  their  own  affidavits  of  regif- 
try.  This  principle  is  not  novel  in  our  conftitu- 
tion;  our  wife  anceftors  promoted  learning  by 
granting,  even  to  criminals,  the  benefit  of  clergy. 


Would  it  not  be  as  efficacious^  and  more  jnft,  to 
extend  to  a  certain  proficiency  in  letters,  not  par- 
don, but  privilege — not  impunity  in  crime,  but 
advancement  in  political  power  ?  Is  it  viot  mon* 
ftrous,  in  theory  as  well  as  practice, .  that  the 
grofleft  ignorance  (hould  influence  the  choice  of  a 
legiflator,  as  much  as  the  mod  cultivated  under- 
ftanding— -that  the  enlightened  (hould  be  over- 
borne in  the  higbeft  exerctfe  of  rational  liberty,  ^ 
by  the  rude  and  barbarous?  Yet  thus  it  is,  and 
the  primary  aflemblies  of  Ireland  are  fwayed  by 
brutal  ignorance  and  profligate  perjury. 

We  have  fccn  in  feme  counties  the  majority  of 
conftitucnts  driven,  like  cattle,  to  the  huftings. 
We  have  fccn  them — unable  even  to  fpeak 
Englifh — attempt  to  poll  in  Irifli.  We  know 
that  thcfc  mifcrabic  creatures  arc  weapons 
wielded  by  the  gentry  againft  each  other  at  elec- 
tions, and  by  demagogues  againft  the  gentry  in 
rebcjlions.  Is  this  to  be  borne  ? — ^From  fuch  tur- 
bid and  poifoned  fourccs  can  the  ftream  be  pure 
and  falutary? 

To  the  Catholic  prieftbood  I  fliould  fay,  "  You 
profcfs  to  be  ainiftcrs  of  light,  not  of  darknefs. 
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you Jbould advance  learning,  you  shall  not  im- 
pede it— your  tenets  (hall  not  be  invaded,  but 
your  flocks  shall  be  inftruftcd — the  ointment 
producing  blindnefs  (hall  be  ufed  no  longer.  If 
you  will  not  co-operate  in  a  generous  fyftcm  of 
national  education,  expect  no  favour  frond  the 
nation  ;   you  (hall  have  none," 

But  to  the  eftabU(hed  clergy  what  (hall  I  urge  ? 
The  times,  momentous  to  all,  are  critical  to  them; 
dieir  flocks  turbulent,  their  revenues  invaded, 
their  very  hierarchy  aflfailcd; — thefe  are  not  days 
for  floth.     Ireland  is  divided  into  2500  pari(hes, 
melted  down  into  1 200  benefices,  on  which  there 
are   but    1 000  churches ;   the  1 200   beneficed 
clergy  of  thefe  2500  pari(hes,  where  are  they  ? 
one-thifd  of  them  are   not   refident — abfentees 
from  their  duties — mortmainers  upon  the  land  ! 
The   catholic  prieft,     the    di(renting  minifter, 
the  methodift  preacher,  arc  they  fupine  or  ab- 
fent  ?   Are  they  without  profclytcs  and  converts, 
without  intereft  or  influence  with. the  people?  A 
friend  to  religion,  I  am  an  enemy  to  falaried  idle- 
ncfs.      To   2500  parifhes  I  would   have  2500 
parfons ;  no  curates  at  fifty,  nor  abfentees  at  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  year ;   no  ftarving  zeal,  no 
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Ilit  wiU ;  but  his  will  i^  wifdom,  or  tKe  wifdom 
of  others  reftrains  his  will;  and  he  is  glad— or 
obliged— to  content  himlelf  with  juft  profits 
^ftly  paid>  by  a  thriving  tenantry.  Where 
there  is  a  protedion  on  one  fide,  fidelity  on  the 
other>  and  confidence  on  both^  the  (aireft  tenure 
ii  at  will :  rents  then  fluftuate  with  the  price  of 
produce,  and  the  refults  are  profits  duly  apporr 
tiooed.  Thefe  refults  theorifts  propole  to  obtain 
by  coaditional  leaies,  and  claufes  of  furrender 
and  redemption^  but  unfortunately  it  is  ftiU  a 
theorem. 


In  Ireland,  tenure  at  will^  is  indefinite  oppre& 
Con— tenure  by  leafc,  oppreflion  by  Icafe ;  rents 
are,  not  the  proportions  of,  but  nearly  the  whole 
produce.  The  adual  cultivator  feldom  better 
paid  then  by  fcanty  food,  ragged  raiment,  and  a 
miry  hovel ;  nothing  &ved  for  exigencies — no- 
thing remitted  for  capiul.— The  peafant  and  the 
land  alike  negleded,  impoverifhed  and  ftarved. 

The  theorift  fays,  this,  like  other  commerce, 

will  find  its  leveL 
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.  JEvpenracefays  to  the  theodl);*  tt  iriB  nftC 
lih*pea&nt*»  fpirie  k  brok/ta^^hf  iliink»  not  U 
indepcndeatc^— drcum  iiOttofpropertf>-upkftiii 
dMOiiu  orisfarrefiioti.  HisvtllieiftayfiiHifinpei 
he  is  habioaucd  aa  detive  fromiis  laodand  his  la* 
bonr,  onl^  his  daily  potatK.:  and  mr  kittw*  that 
(tompeonKB  offer  dis  wliolc  yaliie  of  the  poodoc^ 
mimis  that  daily  potatoe— JboietioiO  more  tfaaa 
die  Thole  value  is  promilbd,  ao^  nothing. twul.. 
die  tenunt  fisr  a  few  mondu,  ^ifieafes  Usiuuiger  ^ 
quarter  day  appFoacheSj— he  abJconds ;  and  the, 
abfentee  landlord  in  Dublin  or  London,  eatdmnt 
at  the  knavery  of  an  Irilh  tenant. 

In  the  mere  Jpirit  of  trade,  what  can  landlords 
<;)ipeft  from  tenants  without  capital  or  credit  ? 
From  impoveriOiing  the  fountains  of  their  wealth? 
From  denying  their  factors  even  a  commillioa 
on  theic  pro'fits  ? 

But  a  landlord  is  not  a  mere  land  merchant; 
he  has  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  rents  to  re- 
ceive J  and  from  his  neglcft  of  the  former,  fpring 
tis  difficulty  in  the  latter,  and  the  general  mifery 
and  diftraftion  of  the  country.  The  combinations 
of  the  peafantry  againft  this  ihort-fighted  mono- 
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poljr,  are  natural  and  fatal.  Whoever  alTem- 
Ues  the  Irifhy  difturbs  them;  difturbance  foon 
^oaleftes  with  treafon^  and  the  fuicide  avarice» 
that  drives  the  peafantry  to  combine^  precipi- 
tatet  them  to  rebel 

XXXIV.  Tythes— the  pretence,  therefore^  Mid 
caufe  of  an  hundred  infurre^ions*— 'l^long  to 
this  part  of  the  fubjeA.  A  tax  more  vexatious 
than  oppreffive^  and  more  impolitic  than  either : 
texatiousy  -becauie  paid  direftly  and  in  kind,  at 
nneqiBl  and  fiQAoating  rates :  impolitic,  becaofe 
it  is  vexatious— ^becauie  a  people,  unanimous 
m  this  alone,  declaim  againfl:  it~*becaufe  it 
might  be  replaced  by  a  more  equal,  certain, 
and  fiitisfaftory  impofition. 

But  they  are  not  unjuft— not  even  opprdf- 
-five— rather  profitable  to  the  tenant,  computed 
as  a  tenth  in  his  bargain,  feldom  amounting  Ho 
a  twend^h  in  his  payment.  Nor  arc  they 
levied  from  the  popifh  peafant,  for  the  protec- 
tant parfon.  By  Ae  peasant,  pojHih  or  protclfamity 
they  arc  not  in  fadt  paidj   for  his  head-rent 

G  a 


is  tim»f%  dimiiiifhed  by  more  litfa  tfanr 
amounc.  Thoie  who  occupy  tythe-free  lands 
psy,  in  the  encreafed  rent,  a  double  Qrthe— 
hence  follow,  that  tj^thes  are  really  the  cootri- 
budon  of  the  landlords  j  and  that  to  i^Hfli 
thenii  without  condition  or  fubftitute,  would  be 
a  dKcA  donative  to  the  rich,  at  the  cxpence  of 
.  the  clergy  andtbe  poor* 

Ifaboliflted,  they  muft  be  r^Iaced,  or  die 
church  eftablilhment  ovei4irowiH>Kbe  latter  d- 
temative  I  difmifs  from  my  thoughts :  and  Ihall 
only  confider  of  the  iitteft  fubfiitute.  I  difrc- 
gard— as  an  obftacle— the  divine  origin  of  tythes ; 
and  difallow  the  claims  of  the  diurch  to  them,  as 
the  hereditary  property  of  thofe,  wfaofe  clerical 
charafter  is  not  itfclf  hereditary.  In  Levi's  fa- 
mily it  might  be  juft,  that  tythes  Ihould  defcend> 
becaufe  the  priefthood  did }  but  here  tbcy  are-^ 
as  they  ihould  be— the  property  of  the  ftate, 
that  pays  Its  cccIeGalUcal,  as  it  does  its  civ^, 
.  military,  and  fifcal  officers,  with  equal  po.«ers  of 
change,  modification,  and  controul. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  replace  them-r^y  "b, 
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IcomiDutadon  for  glebe/'  imprafticable  from 
its  complication ; — "acorn  rent,"  more  oppret 
live  and  vexatious  than  the  prefent  evil ; — -"  an 
aqreable  land-tax/'  le(s  objedionable,  but  unfiu 
dsfadory  and  ynequal,  as  computed  on  the  unal« 
terable  meafure»  aqd  not  on  the  various  and  fluc- 
tuating Yzlvts  of  land, 

I  propofe  a  fyftem— -not  perfeft  perhaps^  but 
preferable,  jt  poundage  upon  all  rents ;  pot  of 
a  tenth,  perhaps  not  a  twendeth,  probably  of  a 
thirtieth  or  fortiedi. 

The  clei^^  in  great  towns,  are  amply  and 
cheerfully  paid^  by  a  rate  on  the  eftimated  value 
of  each  houfe.  My  propoficion  would  improve 
and  extend  this  fyftem  over  the  whole  couojry. 

In  1787,  an  intelligent  prelate  computed  the 
average  of  each  clergyman's  annual  income,  at 
I33l»  6s.  I  will  fuppofe  it  now  to  be  250I.— 
the  benefices  fewer  than  1 200 — the  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment  lefs,  therefore,  than  300,0001. 
But  6d.  in  the  pound — one-fortieth— on  the 
Tent-roU  of  Ireland,  would  produce  500,0001.  A 
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itnn  ad^tdteto  ttifc  ptff nwtc  6f  all  itot  ^Mfsf, 
t^otdbnt.  Catholic,  and  dillciiting. 

I  pafs  over  'die  4ct«l«i  4  tnift  pvafticitbte,  to 
WTJve  at  f  be  TcfiUt*.  etWairilylwiitficiH  ■  -'^tpu 
^tiyfelitverf,  ae  Icaft  'i^^pmfcd— ttw  budtond 
ftcured — the  proteftant  dkvgy  «ifl^j»  itttetMii- 
fied^-che  catholic  priefthood,  the  fervants  of  the 
Bri^  cn^jin^  not  af-tbnhe,  iheit-  poiret  o( 
:goiHlieocmied,  of  evilddftr^cd^and  Ocirfre- 
4ent  i^rtotnoiu  jntdiUegri  livvKfaaada  ivpbced  by 
aconftituttonaland  honourable  pm>nfk>i>M«a.c^f 
caufe  of  animonty  eradicated,  and  the  country  in- 
dulged, improved,  perhaps  trdnquyiitedt  hj  the 
cxtcR&on  of  a  prtnc^le  already  familiar  and 
^proved. 

XXXV.  3.  The  praftical  debafcment  of  the 
lower  orders  of  fociety,  is  compounded  of  dieir 
ignorance  and  poverty,  already  examined— «f 
the  injufttce  or  contumely  of  their  fuperlors,  to 
difculj  which,  might  exafperace  thefe,  tofladne 
the  others,  and  injure  all,— ahd  kfily,  of  the 
deanK^s  and  difficulty  of  legal  redrefe,  not  to 
be  pafiied  over  uhlamented— unreptcfaeaded. 
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Tltflaw  has  never  thorougUy  mingled  itfcif 
vidi  Ireland  i  there  latcJy  were,  perhaps  ftiU  are^ 
diftrifts  inipervious  to  the  king's  writs — ca4b}e#. 
fortified  a^nft  the  (heriS;  and  legal  eftates  in- 
vaded by  force  of  arms — contumacies,  not  fre- 
quent indeed^  but  from  which  an  enquirer  will 
deduce^  not  unfa'uly,  ordinary  difrclpcft  for  the 
law.  This  in  civil  cafes.  In  criminal — how  large 
a  ihare  of  our  jurifprudence— witnefles  not  un- 
frequently  fubomed,  intimidated  or  murdered-— 
juries  fubdued^^felons  acquitted.  In  common 
tranladions,  the  adminift ration  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  fometimes  partial — generally  delpiled,  and 
uniatisfadory.  The  body — in  England  fo  eSec- 
dve— of  mayors,  bailiffs^  and  conftables,  un* 
known,  or  known  as  a  jeft.  Parilh  offices,  fine- 
cures  :  The  great  man  and  the  ftrong  man  exe* 
cudngj  the  poor  and  weak  fuffering,  the  law. 


The  Uame  is  not  eafily  apportioned**— much  & 
in  the  pride  and  folly  of  the  gentry :  much  in  the 
native  perverfcncfs  of  the  people  :  much  m  the 
indifference  of  the  government :  fomcthihg  in  asi 
indifcreet  nomination  of  magiflrates :  more,  and 
moft  of  all,  in  the  exorbitant  taxation  pf  legal 
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proceedings,  hj  which  the  hw  has  become^ 
not  a  refuge  to  the  poor,  but  a  luxury  to  the  rich* 
The  courts  are  open  to  the  indigent^  only  as  Ipec- 
tators ;  the  peafant^  opprefled  or  defrauded  to 
the  amount  of  loL— cannot  buy  e^eii  a  chance 
of  redrefs  in  the  lottery  of  the  law  for  le(s  than. 
6ol.  By  viftory  or  defeat  he  is  equally  and  ir- 
remediably ruined.  This  iyftem  mufi  be  amend* 
cd— abandoned. 

I  conlider  the  habitual  weaknefs  of  the  law,  at 
the  firft  caufe  of  the  habitual  weaknefs  of  the 
land,  from  Henry  to  George. 

The  thoughts  of  thofe  who  read  for  ideas,  not 
words,  will  fill  up  my  Outline.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  will  foon  erafe  it*.  ^ 

XXXVL  4.  On  the  fubjeft  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation all  men  fpeak  and  write,  but  few  can* 
didly-— its  fupporters  and  its  opponents  are 
equally  injudicious  or  unjuft  ;  the  reafon  is«  that 
the  parties  of  the  ftate  have  divided  the  qucftion 
between  them ;  and  qontcft  it,  not  for  its  fake> 
but  their  own :  it  U  the  means,  not  the  objedi: 
of  the  war. 
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The  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  two 
fadions,  and  the  green  and  the  blue  diftrafled 
the  civilized  world.  Did  the  civilized  world 
bleed  for  the  colour  of  an  aftor's  coat,  when  they 
feemed  to  do  Co  ?  No.  They  bled  for  their 
party,  not  for  its  rymbol.  Catholic  emancipation 
it  the  green  and  blue  of  Ireland,  the  colour  of 
the  divifion,  not  the  caufc.  This,  Emmett  and 
Mc.  Ncvin,  liberal,  fagacious,  and  well  informed, 
have  admitted :  though  Kcogh,  Newport,  and 
Parnel,  furious,  fhallow,  and  bigoted,  de- 
ny it. 

How  elfe  could  half  a  nation  To  pertinacioully 
feck,  and  the  other  half  rcfufe  an  almoft  empty 
privilege  f  How  clfe  can  it  have  happened  that 
'very  conccffion  has  produced  commotion,  and 
complaintencreafed  as  the  grievance  difappeared? 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  much  to  dcfire,  and 
to  refufc,  and  the  catholic  code  was  fcarcely 
thought  of:  there  now  remains,  unconcedcd, 
nothing  in  which  the  people  are  concerned.  Yee 
to  the  catholic  code  is  attributed  all  our  misfor- 
tunes. The  truth  is,  the  parties  have  made  the 
qucftion,  not  the  queftion  the  pardcb. 
H 
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XIXVII.  Let  us  review  and  refute  the 
fophifms  of  both ;  and  firft  of  the  cman- 
cipacors,  i.  '  The  merits  of  the  catholics.' — 
What  merits  ?  Thfy  have  been  loyai  m 
1745  and  1797:  perhaps  in  1798  and  in  1803: 
but  if  they  were — as  they  were  not — unex- 
C€piif)nably  loyal,  what  is  the  mcjit  ?  Is  it  a 
virtue  not  to  be  criminal ;  is,  not  to  rebel,  fuper- 
errogation  ?  Admit,  however,  the  merit :  has  it 
not  been  already  rewarded  ?  A  century  of  pe- 
nalties remitted  in  hiilf  a  fcore  of  years,  is  it  no 
boon  ?  Admit,  ftii!,  that  the  reward  was  in- 
adequate ;  We  theti  a(k,  wafc  the  catholic  fo 
ffluch  more  loyal  than  the  proteftant,  that  the 
Jatter  ftiould  be  ftrfpped  of  his  afcendancy  to 
clothe  the  former  ?  The  conclufion  is,  that  he, 
who  vaunts  his  loyalty  as  a  meiit,  has  littk  merit 
in  his  loyalty,  and  that  when  catholic  merit  is 
pleaded  againft  the  afcendancy,  proteftant  merit 
fhould  be  pleaded  for  it,  and  a  balance  flruck. 
3.  The  emancipators  allege  '  the  force  and 
power  of  the  catholic  body,'  and  apply  the  ar- 
gument doubly  i  offering  afliftanee — or  threat- 
ening oppofition.  What  new  afliftanee  can  we 
have  ?    Two-thirds  of  our  military  are  already 
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catholics ;  becaiife  two-thirds  of  our  popolation 
are  fo.  If  the  proportion  ofcachoUc  foldicrs  and 
iailors  be  greater,  it  is  and  will  be  fo,  bccaufe  they 
arc  the  poorer  feftj  poverty,  in  all  counlrias, 
cakes  refuge  in  the  armies  ;  nor  would  catholic 
emancipation  make  one  man  in  Ireland  afoldier, 
who  had  wealth  enough  to  remain  a  citizen.  Thus 
vanilhes  their  promifcJ  aid.  Their  hoftility  I  do 
not  fear.  The  catholic  force  can  never  be  unit^ 
againll  the  prefent  eftablilhments  of  law  and  pro- 
perty ;  and,  if  it  Ihould,  it  would  find  that  phf- 
ileal  HrengtK  is  not  the  befl  part  of  power. 
3.  It  has  been  alleged  that  *  all  our  difturbances 
have  fprung  from  the  hardlhips  under  wMoh 
the  cathodes  labour.'  What  is  this,  but  K>  ^y^ 
diat  they  are  nei  patient  and  loyal — that  the 
rebellions  and  maflacres,  which  we  hoped  were 
political,  have  all  been  caibolie ;  the  works  of  a 
perverfe  and  peftilenc  fed,  incapable  of  gracicude, 
unworthy  <^  indulgence,  unBt  for  toleration. 
Such  is  the  falfe  and  detellable  allegation  of  the 
partizan,  efpoufing  the  catholic  cauft  without 
afieftion,  and  calumniating  his  friends  to  dupe 
his  opponents.  But  let  us  not  charge  upon  the 
catholic  as  a  crime,  the  frenzy  of  his  advocate. 
H  4 


X.  '  The  moral  unjufticc  of  the  catholic  laws' 
is  vehemently  urged,  but  not  cafily  proved.  The 
papifts,  when  able,  profcribed  the  protcftani : 
the  victorious  proteftant  copied  the  papift  ftatute 
againft  its  enaficrs.  We  may  doubt  that  this 
was  wife,  but  not  that  it  v  isjuft.  Who  pities 
the  inventor  and  viftim  cf  the  brazen  bull  ? 
•  But  it  is  unjuft,'  the  catholics  add,  '  that 
the  minority  of  a  people  ould  rcftrift  the  ma- 
jority, which  majority  we  arc."  True,  numc- 
ricnlly,  as  two  exceed  one.  But  if  rank,  pro- 
perty, education,  induftry,  (kill,  manners,  in- 
telligence—the  cfiences  of  a  natten — be  cftimt- 
ted,  they  are,  of  Ireland  even, »  weak  minority; 
as,  both  numerically  and  morally,  they  are  of 
the  empire  at  large. 

Finally,  their  plea  fliould  be,  not  of  their  fonx, 
nor  of  their  numbers,  but  of  their  moderation, 
liberality,  and  innocuous  tenets  ;  if  they  prove 
the  former,  without  chelatter,  theyprove  againfi 
themfelves. 

.  XXXVIII.  Their  adverfaries  have  but  little 
advanuge  over  them  in  the  argument.  The  fear 
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of  the  proteltant,  like  the  complaiat  d^  the  pajuft, 
comes  too  late.  It  ftrains  at  the  goat,  having 
fwallowcd  the  camel. 

1  can  well  conceive  why  Lord  Clare  woidd 
have  ftranglcd  papift  privilege  in  its  birth  ( 
why  he  feared  to  make  the  firft  plunge  down 
the  declivity  of  conccffion  ;  why  he  refiifed  power 
to  the  numerous  and  dangerous.  But  I  cannot 
conceive,  why  we  fliould  now  fcci  this  after-^ 
alarm  ;  why,  having  rufhed  down  precipices,  wc 
flop  ihort  at  a  Hope;  why  we  indulge  the  popo- 
lace,  and  rc(t:ri^  the  few,  the  rich,  the  noble,  and 
the  loyal. 

If  we  fear  the  revengeful  bigotry  of  the  papift, 
let  OS  not  exafperate,  without  difarming  him. 
The  power  of  the  gentry  and  pricAhood,  let  iis- 
condliate  or  unnerve ;  we  arc  in  a  praftical  dilem- 
ma. We  mull  refume  all  that  we  have  graotcdt 
'or  grant  all  that  we  retain. 

I,  coDfidently,  advife  the  latter  courfe. 

XXXIX*  Before  the  union,  this  perfcd  tole-- 
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ration  was  impraAicable.  No  fiue  rengion  has 
ever  d^cd  to  indulge  a  feftarian  majority. 
France  pcrfecuted  the  protcftant ;  England  the 
papiA  i  and  Scotland  bolb ;  and  all  fuccccd- 
cd.  Scoilaod  becoming  predominantly  prefby- 
tcriau,  France,  catholic,  and  England,  prolcftaDt, 
perfccmion  ccafcd,  and  toleration  began.  Ireland 
is  almort  the  only  country  in  the  world,  which 
has  not  had  the  difgrace  and  benefit  of  active 
perfecution.  There  was  enough  to  cxafperate— 
Qot  extinguifh.  But  what  early  intolerance 
might  have  cfFcflcd,  the  union  has  accompliffied. 
The  eftabliftied  now  ont-number  the  feftaries, 
and  the  catholic  aiTcrtioD  of  '  force,'  and  the 
proteftaDt  of  *  danger,*  are  equally  abfurd. 

Dowefearapapift  parliament? — All  the  free- 
liolders  of  the  empire  muft  firfc  become  pafHftt, 
and-  then,  emancipated  or  not,  the  parliament 
will,  and  ought  to,  be  papift : — a  papift  king  ? 
k  cannot  be,  till  parliament  and  people  arc  papift ; 
then  fo  (hould  the  king — papift  judges  and 
generals  ? — Why  not  j  if  upright  and  ikilful. 
Their  talents  we  may  employ,  but  their  bigotry 
we  cannot  fear>  till  the  king  is  papift,  aad  in  that 
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eveoCy  howewr  we  oow  decide^  there  muft  be 
papift  generals  and  judges. 

Hiftory  is  calTed  in  to  deceive  us,  not  to  en- 
lighten :  to  bear  witnefs  of  the  popiih  tyrants 
John  and  James-— and  to  omit  Harry  and  Charles. 
We  forget,  too,  how  we  did  fubdue  John,  and' 
expei  James,  and  would  again,  the  imitator  of 
dther.  Every  thing  is  forgotten,  but  paf&on  and 
party,  and  a  great  nation  wades  its  ftrength  and 
reputation  in  antiquated  follies  and  differences 
about  nothing. 

XL.  I  conclude,  that  the  catholic  lawyer,  fol- 
dier,  gentry,  priefthood,  and  nobility,  (houid  be 
admitted  to  all  the  honours  of  their  profefTiona 
and  ranks :    That  one  torch  of  difcord  at  lead 
(hould  be  extinguiihed  :   That  a  nominal  but  de« 
grading  didin£^ion  {hould  be  abolKhed  in  a  nation 
that  fears  the  name  of  degradation,  more  even 
than  the  reality  :    That  this  (hould  be  done,  be« 
caufe,  in  politics,  words  are  things — becaufe  wif* 
dom  rcfieves  real  grievances,  and   policy,  eveti 
the  fiditious :    becaufe  evil  cannot  refult  from 
this  good,  or,  if  it  can,  is  counter-balanced,  or 
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if  not  oocmter-balanced,  may  be  remcdicjdy  as 
before. 

Trade,  when  free,  finds  its  level.  So  will 
teligbn.  The  majority  will  no  more  perlift— - 
when  it  is  not  a  point  of  bomur  to  do  (o^ 
—in  the  worfe  faith,  than  it  would  in  the 
worfe  trade.  Councils  decide  that  the  confeflion 
of  Augfburg  is  herefy,  and  parliaments  vote  that 
popery  is  fuperftition,  and  both  impotently.  No 
man  will  ever  be  converted,  when  his  religion  is 
alfo  his  party. 

XLI.  But  expedient  as  catholic  emancipation 
nay  be,  I  think  it  only  expedient,  and  concede 
it,  not  without  the  following  conditions  :  i.  That 
no  violence  be  done  to  the  conftitution,  by  for- 
cing from  any  of  the  three  eftatcs,  a  relu Aant  con- 
fent.  If  obftacles  arife,  they  mufl:  be  fur- 
mounted  by  time,  by  patience,  and  by  the  law. 
2.  That  the  prieftbood  be  catholic,  but  not 
popiih  : — paid  by  the  ftate — approved  by  the 
crown — and  independent  of  all  foreign  con- 
troul.  3.  That  a  wide  and  liberal  fyftem  of 
national  education  be  adopted  by  the  legifla- 
ture,  and    promoted  by  every  feft,    4.  £ither 
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that  my  former  propofition  concerning  voters  at 
dcAions  be  adopted,  or  that   40s.  freeholder?, 
be  disfranchifed  altogether,  left  numerous  igno- 
rtoce  overwhelm  education  and  wealth. 

'  5.  That  the  conceffion,  general  or  reftrifted, 
he  find;    and  that   no  Roman   Catholic  fhalP 
partake  of  the  advantages,  till  he  (hall  have  ac« 
knowledged  the  immutability  of  this  arrangement. 

But  if,,  at  laft,  this  meafure  be  found  imprac- 
ticably others  more  impprtant  and  eScAive 
may  be  carried.  I  have  enumerated  them  :  and, 
I  ibiemnly  aflcrt,  as  my  moft  mature  opinion, 
that  without  tbem^  catholic  emancipation  would 
not  tranquillize  the  country ;  and  that  they,' 
without  it,  would.  From  thofe  whom  the  penal 
laws  would  ftill  affe£l  we  have  nothing  to  fear : 
from  thofe  whom  poverty^  ignorance,  and  op- 
prei&on  brutalize,  we  have  nothing  to  hope. 

'  XLII.  5.  On  the  defcfts  of  the  Govemmentof 
Ireland,  this  is  not  a  feafon  to  dilate.  Some  of 
them  arc  inevitable,  and  the  corrcftion  of  the  reft 
cannot  be  accelerated — may  be  retarded,  by  dif- 
cufCon :  what  in  other  times  might  afluage,  would 
iQ  ours  inflame. 

I 
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Hirce  foorces  of  danger  may,  I  think,  without 
cncreafe  of  danger,  be  noticed. 

A  quickiand  government,  diat  firaUowf  io^  iti 
fluduations  every  venture  of  reform.  In  (even 
yeai:s  we  have  had  four  Chief  Govemcm  and 
eight  Chief  Secretaries  of  different  prindples  and 
parties,  each  ftifling  the  abortive  fyftem.  of  his  pre* 
deceflbr  by  a  fyftem  as  abortive. 

In  Abbott,    adive    and    inde&tigaUe,    not 
intending  only,  but  attempting— putting  immths. 
to  more  profit  than  others  years ;    the  Com- 
mons may  have  found  their  beft  Speaker,  but 
Ireland  loft  too  foon  her  ableft  Minifter. 

And  Wickham,  Neapean,  Vanfittart,  Long,  and 
Elliott,  what,  in  a  few  months,  could  they  attain 
of  information,  or  accomplifh  of  reform  ? 

With  all  their  varied  and  various  talents  they 
were  impotent ;  and  years  have  elapfed  and  ad- 
miniftrations  reigned,  without  any  change  to  Ire- 
land but  of  years  and  adminiftrations. 

Do  we  think  either  that  local  knowledge  is 
unnecefTary  to  an  Iri(h  Minifter — or  that  the  King 
can  confer  it  as  he  does  a  title  ? 
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"VTaveriog  is  weaknefs — wcaknefs,  in  Irdud, 
^^^cfcedoefs.  Leave  with,  or  feod  to  us,  mioi- 
^C>*«,  knowiog  Qi,  whom  we  know :  cocJIy  plan-, 
'^••Jg-^tcadily  executiog :  Dot  a  fcaetary  with 
^^ery  feafon,  and  a  fjftem  with  every  fccretary. 

Kot  to  be  fingotten  is  the  mathiefs  or  malice  of 
Pvi-lianntaTy  h&tom — furviving  oae  feoate— » 
^^nutmig  another  j  braadifhing  Ireland  agalsft 
*^  minHiert  not  the  enemy.  She  complains  not 
lefi  of  fbe  neglefi  of  admiajftrations*  than  of  the 
notice  <^  Of^ioiitkHis—tbcir  falfe  friendOiip—* 
thdr  iAflannnatcny  frfty-^their  hollow  and  hypo* 
«»iuc;^bdph 

But  a  more  prefling  danger  impends  from  thofc 
"^ho  have  as  thdr  objeA  or  prctencca  the  repeal 
Of  Dnioa :  to  many  of  the  loyal  an  objcA  :  to  aU 
^hc  diiaffefied  a  pretence. 

"Wboi  the  friend  of  Ireland,  the  partizan  of 
^laacea  and  the  enemy  of  England  may  coalefcei 
the  cealkioa  is  alarming,  however  fpecious  the 
pKtott.  Treafon  will  fhelier  itfelf  nnder  its 
loyal  aflbciates,  till  It  dare  to  caft  them  off.  It 
will  ule  and  dupe  them. 

I2 
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'  opinion  I  have  already  delivered,  that 
rcumftances,  the  union,  whether  gooc 
ras  inevitable.     The  prefent  pofture  of 

ittics  ftrengthens  that  opinion.     Whatever  is 

England,  muft  be  France.    \ 

Will  thofe  even  who  may  diflent  from 
dare  to  promife,  that  the  repeal  would  plao 
where  we  originally  flood ;  that  popular  con 
tioncanbeput  under  fettlement — that  1808 
(top  (hort  at  the  unratisfiai£lory  and  litigated  b 
dary  of  1782 — that  the  rebellions  in  Ireland, 
revolutions  in  France,  and  the  fubverfio 
Europe,  are  without  confcqucnccs  phyfica 
moral  ? 

If  any  believe  thefe  things,  they  dream: 
them  there  is  the  bared  poffibility,  againjl  t 
all  the  probabilities  of  reafon  and  experience 

XLIII.  Here  I  fliotild  conclude,  but  I  dare 
a  folemn  impreflion  urges  my  pen.     I  have, 
haps,  miftakcn  much — I  have  omitted  much— 
that  which  I  cannot  miftake — cannot  omit — \i 
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novel  and  tremendous  peril  which  furrounds  us ; 
moft  tremendous,  becaufe  its  novelty  does  not 
feem  to  furprize,  nor  its  terror  to  alarm.  The 
fword  and  fceptre  of  Europe  are  in  one  hand# 
Hofts  more  numerous  than  the  Crufaders — an  em- 
pire more  powerful  than  the  Roman, — talents  and 
force — fuch  ais  never  before  were  united— all  af- 
ibciated  againft  us !  The  boundaries,  the  thrones, 
the  laws  of  nations  are  changed ;  all  is  changed, 
and  {till  all  changes ;  and  every  change  is  intended 
for  our  ruin*  This  is  not  our  crime — it  may  be 
our  merit :  but  it  is  our  crime,  and  our  folly,  and 
our  danger,  that  we  are  not  united  to  avert  the 
ruin — that  our  rulers  arc  miferably  fquabbling 
about  places,  and  our  people  difputing  about 
dogmas.  The  inftinft  of  brutes  unites  them  in  a 
common  danger,  the  reafon  of  man  feems  to 
render  him  an  eafier  prey. 

The  miniftry  has  exafperated  the  oppofition, 
and  the  oppofition  the  miniftry.  The  Proteftant 
is  not  blamelefs  with  regard  to  the  Catholic,  not, 
the  Catholic  with  regard,  to  the  Proteftant. 
England  has  not  been  guiltlefs  towards  Ireland, 
nor  Ireland  towards  England.     On  all  fides  there 
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is  fomethiDg  to  be  forgiveoa  and  grait  ctnfe  that 
it  Ihould  be  forgiven.  If  oar  intenal  difeiirdB 
aid  the  eoemy,  we  flull  foon  have  ndther  fwtia, 
religion,  nor  countries. 

And  let  us  not  deceive  oorfelvei;  aH  oar 
nnited  force  agaioft  that  enemy  vtlL^Bot  be  fiipef^ 
fluous.  Let  us  not  hope  for  otenul  aid,  for 
revolts  araoogrt  his  tributaries,  or  rebelJioD  in  hit 
empire:  vbilft  he  lives,  there  will  be  neither;  the 
c^KdicDce  of  France  he  has  infored  by  peace,  and 
the  fubmiffion  of  Europe  by  war:— giadtnde  and 
fear  will  prcrerve  quiet  at  home,  while  he  tries  lus 
fortune  and  his  talents  agunft  his  taft  and  grcaiefi 
enemy. 

If  we  are  unanimous  I  do  not  defpur  c^  the 
event:  if  we  arc  not,  a  miracle  only  can  lave  us : 
our  navies  alone  cannot— our  armies  cannot }  but 
our  navies,  and  our  armies,  and  union,  and  toler- 
ation in  politics  and  religion,  may :  1  do  ndt  by 
they  will ;  but  if  England  and  Ireland  are  true  to 
themfclves,  and  to  each  other,  either  their  tri- 
umph will  renovate  the  world,  or  their  fiall  leave 
in  the  world  nothing  worth  living  for. 
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Thoughts  crowd  on  my  mlnd^  wiihes  on  my 
heart,  and  words  to  my  pen  ;  but  to  thofe  who 
think  I  have  faid  enough,  and  to  thofe  who  feel 
I  am  afraid  to  (ay  more— 
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et  homiiiibQs,  qui  nee  totam  lerviiutem  paii  possunt,  nee 
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THE  MARQUIS  WELLESLEY, 

^c.  ^c.  ^. 


I  request  you  to  peruse  the  following  pages. 
Our  sentiments  probably  may  no^  in  eveiy  in- 
stance, accord;  but  I  trust  I  shall  convince  your 
Lordshrp,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  not  only  de- 
serves your  attention,  but  imperiously  calls  upon 
you  as  a  Statesman  and  an  Irishman  to  exert  your 
great  and  tDcreasing  influence  in  her  cause, 
hitherto  so  constantly  mismanaged  and  so  oftea 
betraved. 


SKETCH 

OF  THE 

STATE    OF    IRELAND. 

PASn^  AND  PRESENT. 


!■  An  author  ambitious  of  fame  should  write 
"*  bistory  of  transactions  that  are  past,  and  of 
"*•!  that  are  no  more:  desirous  of  profit,  he 
iboulj  spgi(  it  fjQ^  tjjg  prejudiced  liberality  of  a 
P'r^:  but  he  whose  object  is  his  country,  must 
°'^  for  neither,  and  shrouded  in  disinterested 
*'»curity,  should  speakof  sects  and  factions  not 
•oat  they  desire,  but  what  tliey  deserve,  to  hear : 
"'oisimpartialityhisown  times  should  be  as  those 
""  Charles  or  James,  and  the  ministers,  bigots,, 
'twi  demagt^es  of  his  day,  as  Laud-or  Piynnei 
''J'ltton,  Hamilton  or  Tyrconnell. 
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And  tliis  style  of  writing — ^least  popular,  leas 
profitable — is  tlie  most  difficult,  the  most  dan 
gerous:  power,  always  quick  in  revenge,  i 
quickest  in  reaching  its  literary  opponents;  an< 
the  populace  i*  never  more  slanderous  than  ii 
arraigning  his  motives  who  could  curb  thei 
violence. 

II.  These  disadvantages — gr<*at  ever}'  where— 
arc  in  Ireland  oppressive,  where  impartiality  sel 
dom  thinks  and  never  writes — party  the  only  dis 
tinclion,  passion  the  only  incitement ;  where  th 
faction  in  and  the  faction  out — orangemcn  aiM 
defenders  —  coercers  and  revolutionists  —  th 
English  administration  and  the  Irish  diijec 
tory,  have  divided  between  them  the  press  an< 
the  nation. 

■  I  am  therefore  aware  that  my  undertaking  i 
a  rash  and  imprudent  novelty^  attractive  neithc 
of  the  light  nor  of  the  grave — of  this  junto  c 
that.  To  speak  what  I  feel — tell  wliat  I  sec — t 
sketch  with  a  true  but  transient  pencil,  the  state 
of  Ireland — and,  in  considering  tin?  evils  and  th 
remedies — to  deliver  an  unbouglu  and  unbigot 
ed  opinion  on  the  measure  of  catholic  tvr,^::  :. 
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pmion— to  doiiljt  whether  I  shall  be  heard— to 
'^^  awuied  that,  it  licaid,  I  sliall  offend — to  do  my 
<Iuty  without  liope,  but  not  without  fear;  those 
^'^eniy  ohjects,  this  my  situation; — the  inevitable 
'att'  of  contemporary  truth, 

HI.  From  thedate  of  the  English  establishment  1 169. 

U»  Ireland,  first  effected — afterwards  e.\teiidi.'<t — 

finally  secured — by  domestic   treachery  and   tlie 

foreign  sword,   there  was  till  the  last  century, 

"o  civil  government.     The  king's  deputies,   ami 

'"C  deputies  of  the  deputies,    were  strangers  and 

Soldiers — needy  and  tyrannical ;  their  duty  coii- 

luest— tlicir  icuaid  plunder  — their  residence  »d 

^'^campment — their  administration  a  campaign. 

■*^*e  capital  and  a  small  neighbourhood,   empha- 

^'<^ally  called  the  Pale,  the  seats  of  the  English, 

^knowledged  the  theoretic  existence,  but  not  tlie 

f*'"4ctiical  benefit  of  laws.     As  the  superior  arms 

***'  arts  of  the  settlers  changed  turbulent  ncigh- 

^^vjrs  into  rebellions   subjects,    the  Pale  was 

^*»larged,    but  they  had  no  laws  to  dispense,   no 

^'Vilization  to  communicate. 

IV.  I  will  not  wade  through  tin;  blood  of  a 
^^titinual  rebellion  and  intermittent  massacre,— 


nor  through  recriminations  nearly  as  odious,  an 
retaliations  quite  as  blpody.  Prized  should  tl 
land  be,  every  foot  of  which  has  been  fought 
and  fertile  the  country  manured  by  the  indiscr 
minate  slaughter  of  her  sons  and  her  step  sons 
Suffice  it  to  say — the  riotous  discontent  of  tli 
half-subdued,  drew  down  the  suspicious  severit 
of  the  half-established,  and  the  subjugation  c 
the  former,  effected  by  degrees  the  degradatio 
of  both. 

1646.     ^g  p^g  Q^gj.  |.j^g  alternate  ravages  of  Cbarle 

and  Cromwell,  to  arrive  at  the  almost  Thehai 
1688.  contest  of  James  and  William — the  lawful,  bu 
intolerant  and  intolerable  possessor  of  the  throne 
and  the  unamiable  but  enlightened  and  necessary 
instrument  of  his  expulsion. 

Of  tlie  Irish  there  had  been  no  reformation . 
illiterate,  they  could  not  find  their  own  way ; 
and  poor,  they  had  little  to  tempt  the  mission- 
aries  of  Henry  the  Vlllth:  all  therefore  in 
Ireland,  that  was  Irish,  was  papist — almost  aU 
that  was  English  was  protestant.  James  was  a 
papist,  and  William  a  politician,  much  mo^e  tb^n 
they  were  Christians  j— the  blind  devotipp.  g^  tbj} 
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^^rrner  recomihended  him  to  the  love  and  loy- 
^^y  of  the  oatives'— and  lo  the  fear  and  enmity 
^^  the  settlers.  Hence  a  war  perhaps  not  yet 
Concluded  ;    and  feuds  confessed   to   be  unex- 

V.  Offeodec^  neglected,  and  despised  by  their 
^^pPCtive  princes,  ,thc  t>iro  parties  evinced  a  ge- 
nerous attachment  to  their  fortunes.      But  the 
Scoter  merit  is  here   with   the  adherents    to 
•f^n^es.    >H^,  to  insult,  and  neglect  of  his  fol-» 
W>i^ers^    a^4^d  weakness,    and  meanness,    and 
^uelty,  an^  cowardice,  and  defeat;   while  Wil-^ 
Mam,  though  the  friend  only  of  Holland,  and  the 
^my  of  Ireland,    was  a  conqueror  and  a  hero 
'Miad  won  three  kingdoms,  and  deserved  to  win 

Between  such  men  it  was  not  fortune  that 
^«eided ;  the  courage  of  James  fled  at  the  battle 
^<^  tJae  Boyne,  and  even  his  hopes  expijed  in  the 
^^ta,ty  of  I^eriqk — by  conquest  and  by  capita-  j  gg  \ 
^^Jdoii  the  triumph  of  William'  was  complete — as 
^^MBpletq  as  he  desireJ — Ireland  mdeed  was  not 
^^^nquilliacd,'  but  his  throne  was  secured— with 

ir  enough  at  home,  she  hadaone  t»  inwa^c  tHa 
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shores  of  her  neighbour — William  seized  hei  as  »ii 
outwork  of  England,  as  he  took  Namur  foi  llie 
safety  of  Holland. 

VI.  Reprehension  might  have  satisfied  his  "lory, 
his  prudence  required  submission.  Though  James 
had  abandoned  the  !rid%  the  Iiish  had  not  aban- 
doned James:  Against  his  undisturbed  predeces- 
sors, they  had  maintained  desultory  but  implaca- 
ble war — to  him  expelled  and  outlawed  they 
exhibited,  as  were  their  character  and  custom, 
a  perverse  loyalty — like  their  perverse  rebellion- 
blind  to  its  object,   atrocious  in  its  measures. 

1689.  While  James  and  his  power  lingered  in  Ireland, 
he  assembled  a  pseudo- Parliament :  he  had  chosen 
the  members;  he  chose  the  measures — the  act  of 
repeal,  justifying  all  rebellion,  breaking  all  faith 
— the  act  of  attainder  proscribing  thousands  by 
name,  and  millions  by  inference — 'the  act  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  licence  to  the  papists, 
hardship  to  the  reformed — the  whole  closed  with 
the  subversion  of  established  institutions — dilapi- 
dation of  churches — spoliation  of  bishopricks— ^ 
denunciation,  plunder,  and  oppression  of  tfac^ 
whole  protestant  coououmty. 
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VII.  From  the  papist — thus  lately  tyrannical, 
'*ovv  subdued — the  protestant  thought  it  justifia- 
'^'e  to  suhtract  all  power.  Obsolete  penalties 
^Vere  revived;  and' new  restraint  enacted— of 
^■^cir  ambition  from  the  senate — their  partiality 
''"om  tlie  magisiiacy — tlieir  force  from  the  field; 
'Hat  iufluencc,  often  misused,  should  not  be  re- 
&aiiied,  possessions  were  forfeited — acquisitions  1703. 
"^rhidden;  that  disaffection — as  it  was  natural — > 
^^lould  be  impotent,  weapons  of  offence  were 
''Incken  from  their  liands,  ami  the  means  of  resist- " 
^Dce  removed,  as  its  causes  were  multiplied. 

Tike  retaliation  was  complete:  not  so  its  JQ»-  \ 
titication.  William  had  ratified  the  articles  of 
Limerick  and  broke  them:  a  policy  useful  to 
"im  and  his  near  successors,  fatal  to  us,  ensuring. 
'ciDporary  tranquillity  and  lasting  dissension. — ■  | 
■Contempt  would  have  extinguished  the  cathcdie  ■ 
•uperstition,  prpscription  has  perpetuated  it.    ■'. 

The  sword  had  failed,  while  both  had  swords: — 
'*^e  law  had  failed  while  it  existed  but  for  on*— 
^»e  alliance  of  the  law  and  the  sword  effected 
^mething.  It  has  been  called  a  peace,  and  a. 
^ruw— it  wa^apause — "to  the  catholics"  said 
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Mr.  Grattan  eloquently,  "a  sad  servitude,— ^to 
*'  the  protestants  a  drunken  liiuinpli," — i>ut,  had 
James  prevailed',  it  had  been  to  the  protestants 
neither  sad  nor  senitudc— but  deatli! — to  the 
catholicsa  triumph,  not  drunken,  hut  bloody  !— 
This  experience  deduces  from  the  ferocious  bi- 
gotry of  that  sect  at  that  day — this,  history  writes  -m 
or  warrants — this,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  Ids  candouna 
and  intelligence,  docs  not  doubt. 

1698,     VIII.  Where  the  warfare  of  the  nation  ceasedC: 
that  of  the    parliament  began:  The  English  t^« 
assume  new,  or  to  assert  ancient  superiority— tbz^ 
Irish  to  deny  the  latter,  and  to  resist  both.    TTi^^ 
Molyneux  wrote  his  *'  Case  of  Ireland," — vatuatiB 
for  its  matter — important  in  its  effect — interesti:"    i 
as  the  dawn  of  polirical  discussion.     It  shook  ^K/t 
presumption  of  one  parliament,  and  fortified  -mbe 
confidence  of  the  other.     Hence  a  more  moA^ro 
policy ;  The  seat  and  style  of  the  discussion  "was 
changed ;  the  contest  was  no  longer  between  the 
senates  themselves,  but  between  the  adherents  of 
each  in  the  Irish  pariiament. 

A  supremacy  more  complete  than  she  dartd  V> 
claim  as  of  right,  England  now  estabtisbcd  I^ 
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^iiic{^^~ai  edfliteios  tiame  for  profligacy  on  one 
]e,  and  prostitutioH  on  the  other.  Hence  a  di-' 
idcd  population,  a  hireling  aristocracy,  a  6or= 
pt  government — hence  tlie  low  intrigues,  nteafi* 
89  and  misery  of  three  generations. 

Fi^pi  the  reign' of  WiUiam  to  that  of  George 
le.nid.— 4  l4^j|;^I»f|u6ein  the  annals  of  our  tur- 
jlebce^— during,  two  Jacobite  invasions,  \vhil^  ni5. 
llf  Ebgland  was  basely  hesitating,  aAd  Scotland  )74«, 
id  treasonably  defcided  between  the  proiestant 
inpe  and  popish  pretender,  Ireland  wi»  trah^ 
iM-^in  ailegi^cei  tfullen  perhaps,  but  unbrodten^ 
dfc  this  is  aU  the  liistdrlan  has  to  tell— the  reft 
as  tlie'  sqtlabble^  of  petty  pretenders  to  power, 
tiiDportant  eVen  in  its  day,  contemptible  in 
us;  youth  became  age,  and  age  sank  into  the 
"RVe  tti  silence  and  ignorance ;  for  our  glory  nbo 
ijig  was'  atchieved,  for.  our  improvemeiit  no- 
iiBg:  attempted :  almost  a  century  is  almost  a 
ank. 

IX.  With  one  great  exception.— On^  this 
loom  one  luminary  rose,  and  Ireland  worshipped 
twith  Persian  idolatry:  her  true  patriot— her 
rst,  almost  her  last.  Sagacious  and  intrepid— lie 
aw,  he  daied  ;  above  suspicion,  he  ivas^trusted ; 
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i^bove  envy,  he  was  beloved ;  abcyve  rivaliy,  he  was 
obeyed.  His  wisdom  was  practical  and  prophetic 
--•Feinedial  for  the  present,  warding  for  tiie  iu- 
tyre :  he  first  taught  Ireland  that  ah^  might  be- 
come a  nation,  and  England'that  she  might  cease 
to  be  a  despot.  But  he  was  a  churchman.  His 
gown  impeded  his  course,  and  entangled  his  ef- 
fort?*—guiding  a  senate,  or  heading  an  army,  he 
had  been  more  than'  Cromwell,  and  Ireland  not 
.V  less  than  England  :  As  it  was,  he  saved  her  by 
his  courage— improved  her  by  his  authority- 
adorned  her  by  his  talents-— and  exalted  her  fay 
4.  his  fame.  His  mission  was  but  often  years;  and 
i.  for  ten  years  only,  did  his  personal  power  miti- 
gate the  government;  but  though  no  longer 
feared  by  the  great,  he  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
wise ;  his  influence,  like  bis  writings,  has  sur- 
vived a  century  ;  and  the  foundations  of  what- 
ever prosperity  we  have  since  erected,  are  laid 
in  the  disinterested  and  magnanimous  patriotism 
of  Swift. 

This  is  not  digression— it  is  instruction ;  justice 
to  the  dead--exampte  to  the  living:— it  is  the 
debt  we  owe,  and  the  precept  we  should  incul— 
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catc;— when  he  is  emulated,    his  country  is 
ledeemed. 

X,    The  accession. of  George  the  Illd.  is  to  *760. 
Ireland  an  sera,  not  of  her  independence,  but  of 
the  difiusion-  of  principles,  which  twenty  years 
after  effected^  and,  in  twenty  years  more,  de-^ 
itroyed  it. 

Of  ^he  injustice  of  England  towards  America^ 
the  retribution  was  signal,  and  the  result  uni- 
versal. Ambition  was  foiled,  obstinacy  subdued, 
and  oppression  on  one,  conferred  freedom  on  both 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.     While  her  right  arm 
was  employed  in  scourging  or  curbing  America, 
the  reins  and  rod  of  Ireland  were  forced  from  the 
other;    and  distress  resigned  what   generosity 
would  nevner  have  bestowed.     Ireland  thought 

that  she  had  attained  the  maturity,  at  which  the 
pupillage  of  a  people  should  cease,  and  she  un- 
dertook, in  the  pride  of  heart,  the  management  1782, 
^f  her  own  revenues,  the  regulation  of  her  own 
family^  and  the  maintenance  of  her  own  rank  in 
^*^e  society  of  nations. 

Of  this  revolution— bloodless,  or  only  bought 
^*'h  American  blood — Mr.  G  rattan  was   the 
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lleader.  His  history  is  now  identified, with  hU 
eouiitry's,  and  even  his  character  may  \ie  assimi- 
lated to  her's.  A  mind  impetuous  and  determined 
-i^views  not  always  correct,  but  always  generous 
««^  eloquence  peculiar  and  popular,  in  *a  deli- 
very $oipewhat  fantastical^  but  tpdst  impressive- 
gentle  manners,  a  feeling  heart-^-'Undaunted  spi- 
rit :  in  private  most  of  what  is  amiable— -in  pubUa 
much  of  what  is  great. — Flattered  and  reviled  al- 
ternately and  intemperately,  he  has  been  wor- 
shipped and  branded,  as  saviour  and  traitor*— 
that  exaggeration,  this  falsehood.  What  he 
souglit  for  Ireland  he  did  not  always  obtain-— 
much  of  what  he  obtained  has  reverted—much 
of  what  has  not  reverted  is  injurious — this  is 
not  salvation.  True  to  his  party,  he  too  warmly 
opposed  in  clays  of  peril  whom  he  tliought  the 
autliors  of  that  peril,  and  denounced  in  the  se- 
nate whom  he  thonglit  the  aggressors  in  the  con- 
flict— when  all  had  failed,  he  injudiciously  re- 
tired.  This  was  not  treason.  But  thus  living 
characters  are  drawn. 

The  lifetime  of  our  independence  was  short  5 
its  author  is  stiil  living — his  measure  alrca(\  > 
dead—*'  He  sate  hy  its  cra(;ie~he  followed  "i  t: 
"  hearse.''     Murmurs  against  this  dispensati 
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of  Providence  have  aiisen— but  unjustly.  Th? 
being  "from  its  mother's  womb  untitiufyrippedt* 
was  faiut  and  feeble ;  the  diisolutioD,  thougU 
sudden,  was  natural' — though  early,  not  pr*;- 
niaturc. 

Totally  separated  from  England,  an  ladepen- 
dent  existence  was,  perhaps,  possible— I  do  not 
decide— but  while  the  connexion,  however  mo- 
dified, subsisted,  it  was  visionary.  The  claim  of 
right  was  extinguished — but  the  activity  of  in- 
fluence was  subtilized  and  invigorated.  It  was 
in  nature  that  the  greater  should  rule  ihe  less ; 
it  was  in  nature  too,  that,  intoxicated  with  fan- 
cies of  freedom,  Ireland  should  revolt  at  the  re- 
"  ality  of  dependence ;  too  powerful  for  a  province 

— too  weak  for  a  rival — the  consequences  wert 

inevitable — Rebellion  and  Union. 

X.  la  force  for  nearly  a  century  of  quiet,  the 
popeiy  laws  had  I>een  lately  mitigated.  Elated 
*i  this  favour,  wliile  independence  was  in 
progress,  the  catliolics  expected  to  be  irmtn- 
Piant,  on  its  establishment— not  unreasonably. 
Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  were  an  in- 
^^^iWiderahle  sect— of  solitary  Ireland  an  impor- 
*^*it  majority ;  in  its  narrow  scale  o*'  politics, 
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'they  hoped  for  [jiaco,  perhaps  pri'pomlei-ancc ; 
itt  vain— the  indepeiidence  was  nominal,  llie 
connexion  real.  Disappointment  ensued,  and  dis- 
satisfaction. Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  ca- 
tholics. The  volunteers,  a  great  body  of  all  reli- 
j  liscussions  iu  military 

assen  lieir  arms  and  numbers 

— boldi  if  and  infected  with  li- 

centious politic  V   'lu'd  what  they  dared 

not  speak,  and     ai  ^i'v  have  taUen  what 

it  were  treason  to 

Xr.  In  this  tumult  the  catholic  was  again 
exigent,  and  the  protestant  indiflerent,  or  fa- 
vourable ;  further  relaxation  ensHcd,  and  more 
ginetal  tumult. 

Minds  became  unsettled — the  state  feeble- 
insurrection  strong ;  in  the  north,  an  armed 
parliament  discussed  and  despised  the  laws;  but 
confined  itself  to  speculative  treason.  In  the 
.  south  tliere  was  actual  war :  midnight  insur- 
gents seized  whole  counties  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  the  "populace  rose— and  all  was  confii- 
sion,  and  cruelty,  flakes  of  fire  and  streams' of 
blood,  till  the  dawn  ;  evils  real  or  imagiDaTy, 
the  excuses — evils  monstrous  and  iDCvitable,  the 
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quences.    They  evaded  the  law— tbey  es-       i7i 
caped  the  sword ;  at  last  they  defied  both.    Tlie 
aighte  were  nights  of  plunder — the  days  of 
punishment— and  both  of  horror. 

Then,  as  now,  the  disease  was  referred  to  the 
Verities  of  the  popery  code,  andty  the  system— 
^  remedy  suggested  in  the  repeal  of  both.  But 
^  alleged  grounds  of  Irish  insurrection  are 
seldom  real.  The  rebellion  is  raised  first,  and  the 
grievance  found  afterwards:  as  between  indivi- 
duals of  our  nation,  the  quarrel,  often  precedes 
^  ostensible  ofifence. 

ft 

XII.      While    further    indulgences    to    the        n^ 

^tholics  were  granted,  and  others  in  progress, 

^^  French   revolution,    having  filled   its  own 

^^iintry  brimful  with  misery,  began  to  overflow 

^Pon  ours.     Much  of  that  event  Ireland  had  al- 

'^^ady  anticipated— for  the  rest  she  was  prepared. 

^hc  had  had  her  national  convention — her  na- 

"•^Onal  guards— her   reform— and  her  constitu- 

*^*On ;  she  too  was  doemed  to  have  her  rel>ellion 

"'"'^hcr  desolation.      The  course  somewhat  l?$s 

*^lcody — the  event  more  fortunate — but  neither 

^tally  dissimilar. 
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Again,  the  claims  of  the  cathblics,  and  again, 
th^  concession  of  the  government ;  the  offensive 
code  repeated  in  fnori  than  they  desired-^-aliriost 
all  that  it  contained;  nothing  reserved  but  the 
command  of  armies— the  'dignities  of  the  law— 
the  senate  and  the  thrond 

And  thus  the  question  now  stands! — where 
will  it  rest? 

XIII.  In  obtaining  these  concessions,  Mr. 
G  rattan  was  aided  by  the  Lords  Mountjoy  and 
O'Neil,  the  earliest  friends  of  the  catholics— 
the  first  victims  of  the  rebellion.  Against  them 
stood— -sometimes  alone— Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of 
Clare  :  a  man  not  to  be  omitted  in  even  a  sketch 
of  Irish  history.  Of  extraordinary  endowments, 
great  acquisitions,  and  transcendant  arrogance. 
Bold  and  voluble  in  his  speech,  daring  in  his 
counsels,  and  fixed  in  his  resolves,  the  stature  of 
his  mind  overtopped  his  associates,  and  collected 
upon  him  the  eyes  of  all — the  shafts  of  many: 
an  humble  origin  could  not  moderate  his  pride, 
though  success  and  almost  supreme  power  seem- 
ed to  temper  it.  In  wrath,  less  violent— than 
sudden ;  in  revenge,  not  frequent— but  impla- 
cable; he  deserved  more  political  friends— fewer 
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enemies:  but  there  was  something  in  him  that 
wouU  be  obeyed,  and  his  opponents  fled,  and  his 
pftrty  fell  before  his  victorious  and  envied  ascen- 
dancy. As  chancellor, — ^1  ike  Shaftesbury — he  had 
^0  enemy,  and  administered  justice  with  undi- 
vided applause.  In  private  he  was  amiable ;  to 
his  family*  his  friends,  and  his  followers — in- 
^^gent,  faithful,  generous,  and  kind.  In  peace- 
ful times  he  would  have  been  beloved — and  lost. 
— ladays  of  ferment,  if  a  demagogue,  he  would 
We  subverted,  as,  when  minister,  he  support- 
^  the  pillars  of  the  state. 

.  The  popish  religion  he  thought  unfavourable 
to  freedom  and  knowledge — its  professors  hostile 
to  the  government  and  constitution.  Hence,  his 
^position  to  all  indulgences  of  that  sect;  al- 
ways consistent — often  imprudent. 

As  Mr.  Grattan  is  called  traitor — so  is  Lord 
Clare — tyrant ;  with  equal  falsehood :  When  pre- 
judices shall  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  these 
"lustrious  rivals,  we  shall  probably  confess  that 
hot^i  were  sincere,  both  fallible ;  both  honest — • 
*^th  mistaken; — human  in  their  errors  and  par- 
^les-^immortal  for  their  virtues  and  patriotism. 
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XIV.  The  hordes  of  petty  rebels,  that  for  twen- 
ty years,  under  twenty  barbarous  names  and  pre- 
tences, had  harassed  the  land,  now  sank  into  one 
great  union  against  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions—the legacy  of  the  American  contest 
paid  by  France.  The  conflagration  was  general  ; 
war  on  every  side— in  Ulster  of  politics — else- 
where of  bigotry.  The  dissenter  fought— the  pa^ 
pist  massacred — the  loyalist  cut  down  both.  Some 
provocation  there  may  haw  been— much  ven- 
geance there  was ;  but  where  most,  if  any  pro^ 
vocation,  least  slaughter,  no  cruelty :  where  no 
previous  oppression,  most  blood,  much  torture. 
The  details  of  this  rebellion — realizing  all  we 
read  of  1641 — I  bequeath  to  the  bigotry  of  both 
parties — its  objects  however  are  interesting  to  the 
enlightened  ;  that  of  the  dissenters— a  republic; 
that  of  the  papists — popish  ascendancy ;  of  both 
connexion  with  France,  separation  from  Eng- 
land :  Its  results  are  too  important ;  union  with 
England,  separation  from  France,  and  both,  it 
would  seem,  eternal. 

XV.  From  the  principles  of  1782  sprang  ine- 
vitable connexion  with  France,  or  union  with 
England.     The  late  atrocities  decided  and  accc- 
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Icrated  the  choice — act  without  hesitation.  A 
haughty  aristocracy  and  a  proud  people  did  not 
easily  resign  their  power  and  their  name;  nor  an 
aspiring  gentry  their  hopes ;  all  about  to  be  lost 
in  British  ascendancy.  The  aversion  was  almost 
unanimous,  and  twice  victorious.  But  Mr.  Pitt 
was  undaunted :  enlightened  and  intrepid,  he  saw 
that  this  vital  measure,  once' proposed,  must  be 
carried,  or  the  country  lost.  On  the  object  he  was 
fixed,  and  of  the  means  not  scrupulous — deceit  of 
the  good — intimidation  of  tlie  weak — -exaspera- 
tion  of  parties,  and  a  wide  corruption. 

Nor  did  his  opponents,  while  denouncing,  de- 
cline to  ipnitate  his  practices;  both  parties,  let  Us 
own,  addressed  themselves  to  the  best  passions  of 
nmnkind,  and  to  the  worst;  but  with  different 
success— the  honest  preferred  England  to  France, 
the  base,  possession  to  expectancy,  and  the  act  of 
union  was  passed — strange  to  add,  without  blood- 
shed.    But   the    parties    had   been    rather  en- 
thusiastic than  cordial.     Each  feared   its  own 
success;  the  opposition  theirs,  as  dangerous — the, 
unionists  theirs,   as  degrading — to  the  country. 
The  victory  was  without  triumph,  and  the  defeat 
vrithout  dejection.     .  '        ' 
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XVI.  The  carl  of  Hardwicke^s  succeeded  tlic 
union  administration.  His  manners  were  gentle, 
but  insincere — ^his  mind  elegant,  but  vindictive — 
his  intentions,  if  pure,  perverted.  His  councils, — 
by  his  friends  alleged  not  to  be  his  own, — were, 
towards  the  end  of  his  administration,  weak  and 
double,  fiy  his  public  and  private  gentleness — 
some  ostentatious  charity  and  the  uni\'ersal  pur* 
chase  of  the  press,  the  shadow  of  popularity  was 
acquired-and  with  this  shadow  he  was  contented, 
and  England  deceived,  and  Ireland  darkened. 
Inactivity  on  the  one  part,  was  mildness  and  con- 
ciliation--sullenness  on  the  other,  content  and  gra- 
titude.  On  this  calm  of  conciliation  and  content 

803.  burst  forth  another  rebellion— short  in  its  dura- 
tion— contemptible  in  its  actions— ^but  serious  in 
its  unsounded  depth  and  unknown  extent.  The 
policy  of  that  day  under-rated  the  danger — and 
the  peril  of  Ireland  was  forgotten  in  a  squabble 
between  the  Governor  and  the  General. 

XVII.  In  aid  of  the  union  the  catholics  had  been 
courted— but  the  ministers  had  promised  what 
they  could  not  perform,  aud  absconded  from  their 
oftices  to  save  their  credits.  They  had  now  re- 
turned to  power— and  the  holders  of  the  pro- 
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mises  demanded  their  amount     The  minister 
did  not  refusie«  but  asked  time,  to  pay.  He  would 
lave  temporized,  but  England  is  not  tolerant  of 
popery,  nor  Ireland  of  suspense ;    both  parties 
hastened  on  to  a  discussion,  in  which  the  catholic 
was  successfully  opposed  by  some,  who  had,  two      18C 
years  before,  favoured — and  violently  supported   ^ 
by  others,  who,  two  years  after,  sacrificed  liim. 
Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  faction. 

Ireland  sank  back  into  her  silence — and  all 
again  was  mild  and  grateful  and  hollow,  till  the 
departure  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  bequeathing  to  his 
successor  insurrection  in  five  counties,  and  dis- 
conteut  in  twenty, 

XVIII.  That  successor  was  John  Duke  of  Bed-  18 
ford,  amiable  and  honourable,  but  by  party  con- 
nections unfitted  for  the  station  of  viceroy.  He 
^^as  the  heir  of  the  influence  of  his  brother  Fran- 
k's, the  inconsistent  Duke,  whose  democratical 
folly  Burke  has  immortalized ;  he  inherited  like- 
wise his  politics  and  party ;  that  party  Mr.  Fox— 
^^t  great  and  weak,  that  amiable  but  mischievous 
^^n— conducted  in  England,  and  the  Ponson- 
Wcs  in  Ireland.    In  opposition  at  the  time  of  the 
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French  revolution,  they  naturally  and  unfortu- 
nately  connected  themselves  with  the  friends  of 
that  event.  But  that  event  was  too  strong  for 
them  and  for  itself.  Revolution  became  subver- 
sion—entangled in  its  anarchy  they  could  neither 
restrain  their  associates,  nor  disengage  them- 
selves, and  Europe  saw  with  wonder  a  British 
aristocracy  interchanging  praises  and  principles 
with  the  democrats  of  France. 

XIX.  Heartily  they  repented,  but  in  private; 
and,  until  they  had  given  ministerial  proofs  of 
their  conversion,  they  possessed  ihe  disgraceful 
confidence  Jof  the  disaffected  in  both  countries. 
At  their  exaltation  the  intemperance  of  their  late 
associates  in  Ireland  knew  no  bounds  :  The  a<l- 
vent  of  the  Whig  viceroy  was  hailed  by  the  voices 
that  had  before  hailed  the  coming  of  the  French. 
To  his  first  levee  crowded,  in  the  levelling  auda- 
city of  their  joy,  persons  of  every  rank  except  the 
highest — of  every  description  but  the  loyal :  from 
their  concealment  or  exile  suddenly  emerged  the 
unexecuted  patriots  of  1/98,  bearding  and  in- 
sulting the  very  magistrates  before  whom  tliey 
had  been  convicted  :  Some  indiscreet  legal  pio- 
motions,    some    ill-advised  civil    appointments 
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''a iaed  to  confidence  the  hopes  of  those  fanatics ; 

*>«*  raised  only  to   overthroMr.     The  viceroy, 

^^akened  to  his  sense  and  dignity,  and  the  chan- 

^^^llor,*  illustrious  by  his  birth  and  talents,  were 

disgusted  at  the  vulgar  fellowship,  aild  alarmed 

^t  the  traitorous  insolence.   They  did  something, 

^ttd  should  have  done  more,  to  the  repression  of 

*^oth ;  but  they  wished  not,  or  dated  not  to  cx- 

^^perate  an  unforgiving  faction,  and  by  their 

^ant  of  decision  lost  one  party  without  gaining 

^be  other:  all  were  disaffected  or  dissatisfied. 

May  r  here  indulge  a  iDrivate  sentiment,  and 
hope  that  the  ancient  and  eminent  house  of  Pon* 
^nby  has  finally  resumed  its  pride  and  station— 
^hat  baseness  and  ingratitude  have  not  shown 
Uicmselves  in  vain— that  delusion  private  and  po- 
etical has  vanished  for  ever— that  the  tranquillity 
^f  our  native  land  may  again  be  its  triumph,  and 
^1*0  hatred  of  our  enemies  its  popularity. 

XX.  The  intrcatics  and  intrigues  of  the  mi- 
^•^try,  their  late  partizans,  and  the  adverse  opi- 
"*on  of  many  of  their  own  sect,  could  not  dis- 
*Ua<Je  the  catholics  from  another  parliamentary 

*  George  Ponsonby. 
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appeal  for  indulgence.      I  cannot  blame  their 
resolution ;  I  did  not  think  it  untimely ;  I  can 
never  think  it  unjust^  but  I  blame»  I  denounce, 
as  traitorous  to  the  constitution,  and  ruinous  to 
their  cause,  tlie  speeches  then  published  by  their 
pretended  and  pernicious  friends-^fatal  jadvo- 
cates — if,  indeed,  their  object  was  catholic  eman--> 
cipation,  and  not  catholic  insurrection. 
« 
To  stifle  this  appeal,  that  threatened  it  with 
dissolution,  the  ministry  proposed  a  substitute— 
an  expedient — to    buy    the  catholic    cheaply, 
to  deceive  the  king  safely,   to  establish  them- 
selves   permanently.      It    had  a    double   face, 
this  measure ;  and  I  scarcely  know  by  which  to 
describe  it:  It  was  represented — to  the  catholic, 
as  ope  ning  to  him  every  rank  of  military  honour- 
to  the  king,  as  giving  nothing  new,   but  merely 
raising  the  English  catholic  to  the  IrUh  level  x 
In  Dublin,  it  was  a  triumph  to  Ireland ;  at  WindL  - 
sor,   it  was  justice  to  England:   but  the  fVaukcl 
met  its  fate;  the  British  king  refused  to  decorsLte 
the  Roman  triumph.     Scorned  by  the  sovereign, 
the  catholic,   and  the  protestant — the  ministry 
were  driven  from  the  cabinet,  and  at  the  ensuing: 


elections  hardly  found   their  (vay  into  the  se- 
nate. 

Irfgret,  not  the  loss  of  this  biH,  but  that  it — 
Of  a  more  fiberal — was  not  candidly  proposed, 
«ti  honestly  carried.  I  Uinent,  not  that  the  mi- 
niiteri  have  lost  their  phices,  but  that  their  de- 
tfiRj  failure  has  disgraced  and,  endangered  a 
g^  cause,  and  disappointed  atid  disturbed  aa 
"iihap|)y  people. 

XXI.  Tlius  far  we  have  walked  in  the  foot- 
itepfi  of  time,  and  licaid  the  voice  of  history — 
Events  lead  us  to  experience,  experience  to  im- 
provement ;  llicre  remain  then  for  inquiry  the 
pftsent  evil— the  fuluie  remedy. 

Nations  have  moral  as  well  as  physical  climates, 
*iiilnogood  is  practicable — no  institution  can  be 
permanent,  that  is  nut  fitted  to  the  national 
'"uperament.  Tlie  plant  of  the  east  withers  in 
'newest,  the  animal  of  the  north  degenerates  in 
"'^  south.  We  have  but  lately  ami  imperfectly 
'earned,  that  political  modes  which  exalt  one 
•^Wotiy  may  ^base  anotlier. 
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The  Self-confidence  of  England  in  her  system, 
is  wisdom  at  home  and  folly  abroad :  she  would 
have  Corsica  and   India,   like  AValcs  or  Devon, 
and  has  lost  one  and  risked  the  loss  of  the  other., 
France,    by  a  contrary  8"'"'ies  of  the  same  mad- 
ness, introduced  for  f  inciples  into  her  go  - 
vfrnmcnt,   and  lost  Humanity  rejoice-j 
that  she  has  risen  fn              jrave  of  democracy  ; 
and  those  even,  who            worst  of  her  Deliverer, 
assent  to  my  reasoning,  by  attributing  his  succew 
to  the  wise  congeniality  of  hi^  institutions. 

Ireland — and  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
countries — has  feelings  that  must  be  flattered; 
and  prejudices  and  habits,  that,  to  be  conquered, 
must  be  soothed.  She  must  not  be  stretched  on 
the  procrustan  bed,  or  lopped  or  lengthened  to 
an  iron  scale.  Those  that  legislate  for  her  should 
know  her,  and  their  system  should  be  elastic  and 
accommodating. 

Thus  impressed,    I  trace  the  outline  of  ou-« 
manners  freely,  and,   if  I  can,    truly. 

XXIK  Its  popular  character  and  customs  dks 
tjnguish  and  disincline  Zrelan'd  from  Englau^J 


Vu-ifctiea  have  been  souylit  in  the  national  dis- 
position,  reftrable  to  the  doulile  origin  of  th« 
people;     in  vain:    howtver  (liHeriiig  in  rank, 
party  or  ancestry,  they  bear  tlie  indelible  mark  of 
*  common  nativity.  Restless  yet  indolent,  shrewd 
and  indiscreet,  impetuous,  impatient,  and  imprp- 
vitient,    instinctively  brave,    thouglitlessly  gene- 
rous;  quick    to  resent  and  forgive  oiFences,    to 
form  and  renounce  friendships;     tliey  will  for-" 
■     give  injury  rather  than  insult;    tlitir  country's, 
good  they  seldom,     their  own  tliey  carelessly 
pursue,    but  the  honour  of  both  ihey  eagerly 
^"indicate ;  oppression  they  have  long  borne,   in- 
dolence never. 

With  genius  they  are  profusely  gifted;  with 
Judgment  sparingly ;  to  acquire  knowledge  they 
'  find  more  easy  than  to  arrange  and  emplpy  it;. 
Werior  ia  vanity  only  to  the  French,  and  in  wit 
•wperior  even  to  the  Italian,  they  are  more  able  to 
S've,  and  more  ready  to  receive  amusement,  than 
^**»tmction  :  in  raillery  and  adulation  they  freely 
'itdulge,  and  without  malignity  or  baseness.  It !» 
^**e  singular  temper  of  this  people  that  they  at^ 
PiXnie  equally  to  satirize  and  to  praise,  and  patienl^ 
*^ke  of  sarcasm  and  flattery. 
b2 
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Inclining  to  exaggerate,  but  not  intending  to 
deceive,  you  will  applaud  them  rather  for  since- 
rity than  truth.  Accuracy  is  not  the  nierit,  nor 
duplicity  the  failing  of  a  lively  but  neglected  and 
uncultivated  people.  Their  passions  lie  on  the 
surface  unsheltered  from  irritation  or  notice  :  and 
cautious  England  is  glad  to  recognize  the  Irish 
character  only  by  those  inconsistencies  and  errors, 
which  her  own  novercal  government  has  pro- 
duced or  perpetuated. 

XXIII.  In  their  domestic  life,  the  gentry  and 
traders  differ  from  the  English  of  equal  rank, 
not  in  essentials,  but  in  modes.  Her^  are  less 
neatness  and  oeconomy,  more  enjoyment  and  so- 
ciety. Enudative  profusion  is  an  Irish  folly.  The 
gentry  would  rival  the  nobility ;  the  merchant 
affects  to  surpass,  and  the  sliopkeeperto  approach, 
the  splendour  of  the  gentry.  Hence  patrimonies 
are  dilapidated ;  hence  capital  is  diverted  from 
business  to  pleasure ;  the  profit  of  one  enterprizc 
is  not,  as  in  England,  embarked  in  another,  but 
sunk  in  a  villa  or  an  equipage.  The  English 
trader  bequeaths,  the  Irish  enjoys ;  but  his  enjoy- 
ment is  not  often  elegant,  nor  always  secure. 
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The  nobility  and  affluent  gentry  spend  much, 
»r  all  tlieir  fortunes  and  time  in  England; 
e-aving  tlieir  places  to  be  filled,  in  the  country, 
t»y  liircil  agents— in  the  city,  by  a  plebeian  aris- 
tocracy: the  former,  solely  engaged  in  encreasr 
ing  and  collecting  rents,  can  have  little  concilia.'^ 

tory  power  with  the  people ;  and  the  influence  of 

the  latter  tends  rather  to  cncrease  than  diminish 

the  political  danger. 

A  great  evil.  Not  because  the  country  h 
'Irained  by  remittances,  but  because  «he  is 
widowed  of  licr  natural  protectors;  the  loss  is, 
not  of  money,  but  manners— not  of  wealth,  but 
of  civilization  and  peace. 

XXIV.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  Was  of 
^*te  utterly,  and  is  still  almost,  barbarous.  AVhat 
^^  Romans  found  the  Britons  and  GerinanSj  tlit 
Tritons  found  the  Irish— aimI  left  them :  neglect 
***■  degeneracy  of  the  colonists,  and  obstinacy  of 
***e  natives,  have  preserved  even  to  our  day  living 
P'oofs  of  the  veracity  ofCicsar  and  Tacitus:  Of 
'■^  many  will  affect  to  be  incredulous — of  the 
*'Uh,  lest  it  diminish  the  character  of  the  coun- 
**y~of  the  English,  because  it  arraigns  the  wis* 
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(lorn  aud  policy  ortlieir*.yslem.  Cut  the  exp^^ 
rienced  know  it  {o  be  tnie,  and  the  iinpailial  um  1 
own  it. 

Tl  Itivalor  of  tlie  land  seldom   liold*  fro  bt 

tl  ;  m   atand  a  series  oi 

«uii-iami  laclirtctivinga  profit 

f,  iio  iiiitlicr  interesc  or 

conucMoii  witli  'sivii,  he  bst  in  tlic  scrie* 
must  provide  for  me  pre  i  of  all — he  thei-efoic 
parcels  out,  at  rack  rcLits,  tlic  land  to  liis  miser* 
able  tcnaut.  Here  is  no  j  omaury — ao  agiiruU 
tural  capitalist;  no  degree  iietwccu  the  landlord 
and  labourer ;  the  words  ' '  peasantry"  and 
"  poor"  synonimously  employed. 

XXV.  Their  dwellings  are  of  primitive  and 
easy  construction— the  walls  and  floors  of  clay,  - 
theroofofsod  or  thatch:  within  are  twounequaL 
divisions;  in  the  smaller,  filthy  and  unfuraish— 
ed,  you  will  hardly  suppose  the  whole  family  t£3 
sleep }  in  the  larger,  on  a  hearth,  without  grate  »^ 
chimney,  a  scanty  fire  warms  ratlier  by  its  smok^ 
than  its  blaze,,  and  discolours  whatever  itwarokS 
— Glazed  windows  there  are  none,  the  op^?] 
door  amply  sufficing  for  light  and  ait,  to  thos- 


who   are  careless    of  eitlicr.      Furniture    they 
neitlier  have  nor  want; — tlicir  food  and  its^  pre- 
paration   are  siuiple,   potatoes    or   oaten   cakes, 
*out  milk,  and  sometimes  salted  fisli.     In  drink 
t^wy  are    not  so    leuiperate;    of  all   spirituous 
'iquors  they  are  Immoderately  fonil,  but  most  of 
whiskey,  the  distilled  extract  of  fcinented  corn. 
in  many  districts,    by  an  ingenious  and  simple 
process,  they  prepare  this  liquor  tlicniselveS,  but 
<landc«tiaely,  and    to  the  great   injury   of  na- 
'ionai  morals  and  revenue.      Were  they  allowed, 
^  private  distillation,  to  indulge  their  taste  for 
tiebricty,  their  own  vice  would  more  effectually 
Subdue  them  than  centuries  of  war. 

XXVI.  Their  dress  Is  hiean  and  squalid;  psirti- 
cularly  of  the  females,  whom  you  would  not  al- 
*«y,i  diitinguish  from  men  by  their  attire.  Of 
perjonal  cleanliness  they  h3veno  care.  Both  sexes 
^ear  id  winter  and  summer,  long  woollen  coats 
*^cIoaks,  deiived  from,  and  similar  to,  thesagum 
**^their  ancestors.  The  children  are  generally 
'**If,,and  sometimes  altogether  naked,  living, 
*»thout  distinction  of  sexes,  In  dirt  and  mire,  al- 
'***>st  yti^h  the  cattle.    Yet  from  this  nakedness 
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and  filtb,  they  grow  up  to  that  strength  and  sta* 
ture  for  which  they  are  admirable. 

XXVIL  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  utterly  and 
disgracefully  ignorant — few  among  them  can 
read,  fewer  write.  The  Irish  language,  a  barba- 
rous jargon,  is  generally,  and  in  some  districts 
exclusively  spoken:  and  with  it  are  retained  cus- 
toms and  superstitions  as  barbarous.  Popish 
legends  and  Pagan  tradition  are  confounded  and 
revered :  for  certain  holy  wells  and  sacred  places 
they  have  extraordinary  respect:  thither  crowd, 
the  sick  for  cure,  and  the  sinful  for  expiation,  and 
their  priests,  deluded  or  deluding,  enjoin  those 
pilgrimages  as  penance,  or  applaud  them,  when 
voluntary,  as  piety.  The  religion  of  such  a  peo- 
ple is  not  to  be  confounded  with  one  of  the  same 
name  professed  by  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe. — ^The  University  of  Paris  has  some  te- 
nets, in  common,  perhaps,  with  the  Irish  papist, 
but  does  it  believe  that  water  restores  the  crip- 
ple, enlightens  the  blind,  or  purifies  the  guilty  ? 

XXyill.  In  agricultural  pursuits   they  arc 
neither  active  nor  expert:  hereditary  indolence 
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would  incline  them  to  employ  theit  lands  in  pas 
turage,  and  it  is  often  more  easy  to  induce  tliem 
to  take  arms,  for  their  country,  or  against  it,  than 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait  upon  the  seasons. 
Even  at  this  day  the  sons  of  the  old  inheritors  are 
suspected  of  being  more  ready  to  regain  their  pos- 
sessions  by  their  blood,  than  by  their  labour. 
Their  very  amusements  are  polemical ;  fighting 
is  a  pastime  which  they  seldotn  assemble  without 
enjoying;  not,  indeed,  with  iron  weapons,  but 
with  clubs,  which  they  always  carry,  and  fre- 
quently and  skilfully  use.  When  not  driven  by 
necessity  to  labour,  they  willingly  consume  whole 
(lays  in  sloth,  or  as  willingly  employ  them  in  riot ; 
strange  diversity  of  nature,  to  love  indolence  and 
hate  quiet — to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not 
yet  to  obedience. 

XXIX.  Who  will  call  this  people  civilized,  q\ 
wonder  that  they  are  turbulent  r — ^Who  confide 
*nthe  empiric  promising  to  cure  so  complicated  a 
disorder  by  a  single  specific  ?-— It  is  but  too  plain 
A^t  there  is  something  to  be  lamented,  and,  if 
possible,  changed,  in  the  character  of  the  na* 
tbn — much  in  its  habits — more  in  the  accidental 
circumstances  in  which  it  languishes ;   and  it  is 
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aI$o  evident  that  no  imlividAiaVreinedy'can  preacri 
and  reform  evils  so  heterogeneous*    Party  indcec 
is  blind,  and  ignorance  adventurous  ,    but  when 
the  state  of  Ireland  is  hereafter  discussed  ifa  tlie 
Imperial  Senate,  we  trust  that  few  may  be  ibuud 
of  the  prejudiced,  and  none  of  the  ignoraat 

XXX.  Friendly — on  principles  and  condiiio(is 
jiereafter  to  be  developed — :to  catholic  cmi^Qci- 
pation,  I  cannot,  believe  it  panaceatic— rakvei'^' 
neficial — alone  necessary.  It  will  be  a  jMft^ 
perhaps  great — ^probably  small—of  ao^*  tbU{^ 
tened  system  of  Irish  policy :  but  it  is  not  itadf 
a  system. 

W/io  can  be  emancipated,  and  from  what?  At 
most  six  Lords — one  hundred  and  fifty  cownK^' 
ners — and  twenty  ecclesiastics — from  four  or  five 
disabilities,  which  reach  not — interest  not  the 
mass  of  their  community.  Theorists  trace  fiomtte 
poUtical  exclusion  of  the  peer,  the  mental  deb8S^ 
ment  of  the  peasant — truly,  perhaps,  in  a  people 
affluent  and  enlightened ; — truly  in  small  and  f^ 
lisbed -states ;  falsely  in  a  great  mass  of  penuiy  tfl^ 
ignorance.  Dispel  the  glodm — enrich  tbep^ 
imry,   the  crowd  may  then — and  not  till  theii^ 


:oiije  sympatlietic  to  the  feelings  of  iionour  and 
bition :  Hence,  I  reason,  that  to  mere  emaiici- 
ion  tliere  are  previous  paramount  duties  ;  that 
ighteniiig  two  millions  of  catholics  is  more 
portiiDt  than  indulging  two  liumlred. 

But  the  Irisli  protestant,  has  he  no  grievance — 
lours  he  under  no  disahility'  lias  lie  no  cause,  or 
ut  of  disaffection?  Your  prolestant  tenants— 
f  in  nuinher&; — your  protestant  artizans  and 
iuufacturers,  a  great  and  pining  population — 
k  them  for  a  description  of  their'  exclusive  pa- 
dise.  In  all  that  regards  happiness  and  power 
'u  will  find  them  to  he  catholics,  reading  the 
urgy;  as  the  catholics  are  protcstants,  singiog 
emass.  Emancipate  them,  emancipate  all;— - 
Wfyyour  country — not  in  details,  hut  in  gene- 
Is— not  in  extremities,  but  at  the  heart. 

XXXI.  To  catalogue  and  class  the  diseases  and 
niedies  would  be  a  treatise.  I  only  sketch— 
ppy  if  what  I  write  hastily  be  read  at  all. 

Compendiously,  then — the  springs  of  our  mis- 

ttune  are  five-fold: — I.  the  ignorance — 2.  the 

■^S.  the  political  debfwmcnt  of  t\i(i  jipf<;- 
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rior  orders :  4.  the  catholic  code :  5.  the  proviu- 

cialfty  of  the  government. 

1.  Domestic  aconomy,  agricultural  improve- 
injent,  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the 
detection  and  expulsion  of  superstition,  the 
growth  and  influence  of  true  piety,  who  can  ex- 
"pect  them  among  a  people  utterly  dark  and  blind? 
Of  four  millioris— the  piobahle  population — 
one  million  perhaps  can  write  and  read-^of  this 
million,  three-fourths  are  protestants  and  protes- 
tant  dissenters : — there  re;mairis  a  solid  mass  of 
dangerous  and  obstinate  ignorance — riot  all — but 
chiefly — catholic.  Tlie  laws  of  God  they  take  on 
trust — of  the  land  on  guqss,  and  despise  or  in- 
sult both.  The  Government  publishes  proclama- 
tions— the  rebel  chiefs  manifestoes — the  rebel 
soldier  reads  neither — his  spiritual  or  secular 
leader  he  follows  into  implicit  treason ;  incapable 
of  discussing  motives  or  being  enlightened  by 
results:  and  thus  the  foUy  and  defeat  of  one 
insurrection  do  not  detpr  from  another. 

In  all  our  perils — it  is  an  important  truth— the 
real  danger  is  in  those  who  cannot  read^  the  true 
security  in  those  who  c^n.    Superior  knowledge 
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^^  one  cause  and  bnmch  of  the  Protestant  ascen- 
^ancj— from  which  the  Catholics  must  emanci* 
themselves. 


XXXII.  The  rem^Iy  of  this  evil  must  be  sought 
,^u  its  causes^ — a  narrow  and  sectarian  plan  of  pub- 
lic edueatioiiy — the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Popish 
priesthood, — the  absence  or  indolence  of  the  es'ta- 
^^lisbed  clergy, — sources  of  more  and  greater 
^vib  than  Irehind  thinks,    or  England  would 
bclicie. 

To  the  Government,  I  should  say,   '*  Educate 
e jB      your  people ;" — I  care  not  by  what  system,  if  it 
ri|       ^  capacious,  nor  at  what  cost,  if  it  be  pro- 
ductive. 

Between  systems  of  public  instruction  I  will  not 
decide;  that^  however,  must  be  preferable,  which 
EL  m  ^ts  most  by  incitement,  and  least  by  force.  I 
i  it  •hould  even — ^not  unhesitatingly — venture  to  pro- 
P^^,  that  those  only  should  vote  at  elections,  who 
^uld  write  and  read  their  own  affidavits  of  regift* 
^^.  Tliis  principle  is  not  novel  in  our  constitu- 
^^;  our  wise  ancestors  promoted  learning. by 
8*^ting,  even  to  criminals,  the  benefit  of  clergy* 
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Would  it  not  be  as  cjflieacious,  aod  more  just,  to 
extend  to  a  certain  proficiency  in  letters,  not  par- 
don, but  privilege — not  impunity  in  crime,  but 
advancement  in  jX)litical  power?  Is  it  not  mon- 
stix^us  in  theory  as  well  as  practice,  that  the 
groisest  ignorance  should  influence  the  choice  of 
a  legislator,  as  much  as  the  most  cultivated  un- 
derstanding— that  the  enlighteneii  should  be 
overborne  in  the  highest  exercise  of  rational  li- 
berty by  the  rude  and  barbarous?  Yet  thus  it  is, 
and  the  primary  assemblies  of  Ireland  are  swayed 
by  brutal  ignorance  and  profligate  perjury. 

We  have  seen  in  some  counties  the  majority  of 
constituents  driven,  like  cattle,  to  the  hustings. 
We  have  seen  them — unable  even  to  speak 
English — attempt  to  poll  in  Irish.  We  know 
that  these  miserable  creatures  are  weapons  wield- 
ed by  the  gentry  against  each  other  at  elec- 
tions, and  by  demagogues  against  the  gentry  in 
rebellions.  Is  this  to  be  borne  ? — From  such  tur- 
bid and  poisoned  sources  can  the  stream  be  pure 
and  salutary  ? 

To  the  Catliolic  priesthood  I  should  say,  "  You 
j>rofess  to  be  ministers  of  light,  not  of  darkness^ 
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yoo^Aoii/iTiiifanice  teiirning,  yoiI^ftALL not  im- 
pede it — yoiir  tentts  rfwiJI  not  be  iirvaddl,  but 
youriJocks  an  all  be  instructed — ^the  oiiitment 
producing  bliiulness  shall  be  used  uo  longer.  If 
you  will  not  CO' operate  in  a  generous  systeoi  of 
oationatl  education,  expect  no  favour  froife  Ihe 
nation:  you  shall  have  none." 


But  to  lihe  established  clergy  what  »hall  I  urge? 

Tkc  times,  momentous  to  ^N,  a<«ccfH:icfitf*6thetn; 

weir  flocks  tuii)uletrt,  their  revenues   inVaded, 

their  very  feierarchy  assailed ;— -these  tire  not  days 

for  sloth.     Ireland  is  divided  into  2500  parishes, 

welted  down  into  1 200  benefices,  on  which  there 

are  but  1000  churches;  the  1*200  beneficed  clergy 

<tf  these  2500  parislics,  where   are  they  ?  one- 

ftipd  of  them  are  not  resident-^abseritecs  from 

^heir  ditties — mortmainct^  Upon  the  lartdl     The 

^tholic  priest,  the  drssenting  tnihi^er,  iht  me- 

^Jn^dist  preacher,  are  t?hey  supine  or  abseutr — 

^^  they  without  proftdytes  and  oenverts,  with- 

^^t  interest  or  influence   with  the   pedfile?     A 

friend  to  religion,  I  am  an  enemy  to  salaried  idle- 

^'^sis.    To  2500  parishes  I  wmM  have  iSOO  par- 

**^s^  no  curatefs  at  -fifty,  wor  ^b^entees  at  two 

thousand  pounds  a  year;  no  starving  zeal,  tid  lazy 
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affluence.  The  establishment,  which  laymen  are 
invoked  to  defend,  churchmen  should  support  by 
their  presence,  dignify  by  their  piety,  and  extend 
by  their  example. 

XXXIII.  S.  Of  the  exactions  of  the  owners, 
and  the  indigence  of  the  cultivators  of  land,  mi* 
•erable  are  the  consequences.  Landlords  without 
friends  or  influence — a  peasantry,  without  inte- 
rest, almost  without  livelihood  in  the  country*- 
notbing  to  defend — nothing  to  love — despairing 
and  desperate — ^ripe  and  ready  for  change. 

The  evil  is  plain,  the  remedy  not  so  evident. 

The  price  of  the  use  of  land,  can — at  least 
should — never  be  restrained  by  law ;  free  compe- 
tition is  the  life-blood  of  commerce,  and  the  re- 
lation of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  matter  of 
rents,  is  purely  commercial.  The  appeal  there- 
fore is  to  the  good  feeling  and  good  policy  of  tlie 
hndholders. 

In  England  the  law  of  public  opinion,  as  welt 

/    as  the  law  of  reason,  terrifies  a  landlord   from 

the  plunder  of  his   estate — much  of  it  is  at 
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w  will ;  but  his  will  is  wisdom,  or  the  wisdom 

rf Others  restrains  his  will;  and  he  is  glad — or 

obliged — to  content  himself  with   just  profits 

•trictljr  paid,   by  a  thriving  tenantry.     Where 

^tiereis  a  protection  on  one  side,   fidelity  on  the 

^thtr,  and  confidence  on  both,  the  fairest  tenure 

Wat  will:  rents  then  fluctuate  with  the  price  of 

produce,,  and   the  results  are  profits  duly  appor- 

woned.    These  results  theorists  propose  to  obtain 

by  conditional  leases,    and  clauses  of  surrender 

^nd .  redemption,   but  unfortunately  it  is  still  a 

theorem. 

.  la  Ireland,  tenure  at  will,  is  indefinite  oppress 
•WD— tenure  by  lease,  oppression  by  lease ;  rents 
^f  not  the  proportions  of,  but  nearly  the  whole 
Produce.  The  actual  cultivator  seldom  better 
P^d  than  by  scanty  food,  ragged  raiment,  and  a 
^iry  hovel ;  nothing  saved  for  exigencies — no- 
'^ing  remitted  for  capital: — ^The  peasant  and  the 
'^nd  alike  neglected,    impoverished  and  starved. 

The  theorist  says,  tliis,  like  other  commerce, 
^iU  find  its  level. 
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Experience  says  to  the  theorist,  it  will  not. 
The  peasant's  spirit  is  broken — he  thinks  not  of 
'  independence, — dreams  not  of  property,  unless  in 
dreams  of  insurrection.  His  wishes  have  no  scope  j 
he  is  habituated  to  derive  frooi  his  land  and  his  la- 
hour,  only  his  daily  potatoe :  and  we  know^  that 
competitors  offer  the  whole  value  of  the  produce, 
minus  that  daily  potatoe — ^sometimes  more  than 
the  whole  value  is  promised,  and  nothing  paid ; 
the  tenant,  for  a  few  months,  appeases  his  hun- 
ger ;  quarter  day  approaches, — he  absconds ;  and 
the  absentee  landlord  in  Dublin  or  London,  ex- 
claims at  the  knavery  of  an  Irish  tenant. 

In  the  mere  spirit  of  trade,   what  can  land- 

lords  expect  from   tenants   without  capital  or 

credit?    From    impoverishing  the   fountains  of 

their  wealth  ?   From  denying  their  factors  even 

-4  commission  on  their  piofits? 

But  a  landlord  is  not  a  mere  land  merchant; 
he  has  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  rents  to  re- 
ceive; and  from  his  neglect  of  the  former,  spring 
his  difficulty  in  the  latter,  and  the  general  misery 
and  distraction  of  a  country.  The  combinations 
Qf  the  peasantry  against  this  short-sighted  mono- 
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joly,  are  natural  and  fatal.  Whoever  assem- 
(Its  the  Irisli,  disturbs  them;  disturbauce  soon 
:oalesces  with  treason,  and  the  suicide  avarice, 
bat  drives  the  peasantry  to  combine,  precipi- 
ates  them  to  rebel, 

i 

XXXIV.  Tjthes — 'the  pretence,  therefore, 
ind  cause  of  an  hundred  insurrections — belong 
to  this  part  of  the  subject.  A  tax  more  vexa- 
tious than  oppressive,  and  more  impolitic  than 
cither;  vexatious,  because  paid  directly  and  in 
kind,  at  unequal  and  fluctuating  rates  :  impoliticj 
l)ccause  it  is  vexatious — because  a  people,  unan- 
imous in  this  alone,  declaim  against  it — because 
it  might  be  replaced  by  a  more  equal,  certain, 
and  satisfactory  imposition. 

But  they  are  not  unjust — not  even  oppres- 
iive-^rather  profitable  to  the  tenant,  computed 
m  a  tenth  in  his  bargain,  seldom  amounting  to 
fc  twentieth  in  his  payment  Nor  are  they 
Levied  from  the  popish  peasant,  for  the  protes- 
tant  parson.  By  the  peasant,  popish  or  protes- 
lant,  they  are  not  in  fact  paid ;  for  his  head- 
q2 
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adequate  ta  tlie  payment  of  all  the  clergjri  pnv 
tcfttautj^.  catholic^  aod  dissenting. 

I  piEiss  over  the  details^  I  trust  practkrablCi  to 
arrive  at  the  results^  certainly  beneficial — the 
peasantry  relieved^  at  least  appeased — the  land* 

la 

lord  secured — the  protests^nt  clergy  amply  indem«> 
nified — ttie  catholic  priesthood,  the  servants  of 
the;  British  empire,  not  of  Rome^  their  power  of 
good  encrcased,  of  evil  destroyed, .  and  their  pre- 
•eot  precarious  and  illegal  livelihoods  replaced  by 
a  constitutional  and  honourable  proviw>a — a 
chief  cause  of  animosity  eradicated,  and  tlie 
country  indulged^  improVed,  perhaps  tranquillize 
ed,  by  the  extension  of  a  principle  a^lready  fi^mi-« 
liar  and  approved^ 

XXXV.  3.  The  practical  debasement  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  is  compounded  of  their 
ignorance  and  poverty,  already  examined— of  the 
injustice  or  contumely  of  their  superiors,  to  dis- 
cuss  which,  might  exajsperate  these,  inflame  the 
others,  and  injure  all, — and  lastly,  of  the  dear- 
ness  and  difficulty  of  legal  redress,  not  to  be 
passed  over  unlamented — unreprehended^ 
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The  law  has  never  thoroughly  mingled  itsdf 

With  Ireland ;  there  lately  were,  perhaps  still  are, 

districts  impervious  to  the  king^s  writs— castles 

fortified  against  the  ^herifT,  and  legal  estates  in- 

Vaded  by  force  of  arms — contumacies,  not  frc- 

Kiuent  indeed,  but  from  which  an  enquirer  will 

deduce,  not  unfairly,  ordinary  disrespect  .for  tlie 

law.      This  in  civil  cases.     In  criminal — how 

large  a  share  of  our  jurisprudence — witnesses  not 

unfrequently  suborned^  intimidated  or  murdered 

—juries  subdued — felons  acquitted.  In  common 
transactions,  the  administration  by  justices  of  the 

peace,  sometimes  partial^-^genetally  despised,  and 
unsatis&ctory.  The  body — in  England  so  efGx* 
tive-— of  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  constables,  un- 
known, or  known  as  a  jest.  Parish  offices,  sine- 
cures :  The  great  man  and  the  strong  man  exe^ 
cuting,  the  poor  and  weak  suffering,  tlie  law. 

The  blanie  is  not  easily  apportioned — much  is 
in  the  pride  and  folly  of  the  gentry ;  much  in  die 
t^ativc  perverseness  of  the  people :  much  in  the 
Mfidifierepce  of  die  government:  something  in  an 
^J^idiscreet  nomination  of  magistrates:  more,  and 
^li^ost  of  all,  in  the  exorbitant  taxation  of  lcg«l 


proceedings,   by  wliich  ihf-  law  ha-i  become,  not 

a  refuge  to  the  poor,   but  a  luxury  to  the  rich. 

The  courts  are  open  to  the  indigent,  only  as  spec- 
tators ;    the  peasant,  oppressed  or  defrauded  to 

the  amount  of  10/. — cannot  buy  even  a  chance 

of  redress  in  tlic  lottery  of  the  law  for  less  than 

I  

60/.  By  victory  or  defeat  he  is  e(jually  and  irre- 
mediably ruined.  This  system  must  be  amended 
bandoned* 


I  consider  the*  habitual  weakness  of  the  law, 
as  the  first  cause  of  the  habitual  weakness  of  the 
land,  from  Henry  to  George. 

The  thoughts  of  those  who  read  for  ideas,  no  ^^t 
words,  will  fill  up  my  outline.    Let  us  hope  ths^^t 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  soon  erase  it 

XXXVI.  4.  On  the  subject  of  catholic  ema 
cipation  all  men  speak  and  write,  but  few  cjl 
Jijiy — its  supporters  and  its  opponents  are  equ 
ly  injudicious  or  unjust;  the  reason  is,  that  t.1."ie 
parties  of  the  state  have  divided  the  question  T^^^e- 
tween  them;  and  contest  it,  not  for  its  sa^lr-^e, 
but  their  own :  it  is  the  means,  not  the  ohjecC  of 
the  war. 
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The  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions,   and  the  green  and  the  blue  distracted 
the  civilized  world.      Did   the  civilized  world 
bleed   for  the  colour  of  an  actor's  coat,    when 
tliey   seemed  to  do  so?     No.     They  bled  for 
their  party,  not  for  its  symbol.    Catholic  eman« 
cipation  is  the  green  and  blue  of  Ireland,    the 
colour  of  the  division,  not  the  cause.      This, 
£mmett  and  Mc.  Nevin,  liberal,  sagacious,  and 
Mrell  informed,  have  admitted:    though  Keogh^ 
l^ewport,  ~  and  Parnel,  furious,  shallow,  and  bt« 
goted,  deny  it,     » 

How  else  could  half  a  nation  so  pertinaciously 
seek,  and  the  other  half  refuse  an  almost  empty 
privilege?  How  else  can  it  have  happened  that 
every  concession  has  produced  cori^motion,  and 
cromplaint  encreased  as  the  grievance  disappear* 
ed  ?  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  much  to  desire^ 
snd  to  refuse,  and  the  catholic  code  was  scarcely 
thought  of:  there  now  remains,  unconceded, 
xiothing  in  which  the  people  are  concerned.  Yet. 
^0  the  catholic  code  is  attributed  all  our  misfor-t. 
tunes.  The  truth  is,  the  parties  have  made  the^ 
<]uestion,  not  the  question  the  parties. 
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Let  us  review  and  refuta^  the 
N  sophisiM  of  both;     aod  first  of  the  emanci^ 
(ifttofs.      1.  *The  merits  of  tlie  catholics.* — 
What  raerits?    They  have  been  loyal  in  1745 
aad    1797:     perhaps    in   1798  and    in    1803: 
but  if  they  were*— fts  they    were    not — uoex- 
eeptionably  loyal^  \irhat  is  the  merit?   Is  it  a 
virtuis  not  to  be  criminal;  is,  not  to  rebel,  super- 
^itogation?  Admit,  however,  the  merit:   has  it 
Xk6t  been  already  rewardied  ?  A  century  of  pe- 
nalties remitted  in  half  a  score  of  years,  is  it  no 
boon?   Admit,   still,   that  the  reward  was  in* 
adequate;    We  then  ask,   was  the  catholic  so 
much  im>r^  loyal  than  the  pi'otestant^  that  the 
latter  should  be  stripped  of  his  ascendancy  to 
clothe  the  former?   The  conclusion  is,    that  he, 
M^ho  vaunts  his  loyalty  as  a  merit,  has  little  merit 
in  his  loyalty,  and    that  when  catholic  merit  is 
pleaded  against  the  ascendancy,  protestant  merit 
should  be  pleaded  for  it,   and  a  balance  struck. 
2.  The    emancipators    allege    *the    force   and 
power  of  the  catholic  body,'  and  apply  the  ar- 
gument doubly ;  offering  assistance — or  threat- 
ening opposition.     What  new  assistance  can  we 
have?    Two-thirds  of  our  military  are  already 
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cctfaolics ;  because  tMx>-t]itfd4  of  our  po^atiofi 

are  8o»  If  the  proportion  of  catholic  aoWiera  and 

taibft  be  greater,  it  is  and  wilUx^o^  because  tb^ 

%Be  tbe  poorer  sect ;    poverty,  in  aU  countricM^ 

tdKs  idiife  in  the  armies ;  nor  would  cathoUg 

CBiancipation  make  one  man  in  Ireland  a  soklim, 

n^io  bad  wealth  enough  to  remain  a  citizen.  Xhuti 

vanishes  their  promised  aid.   Their  bostilily  I  da 

not  fear.   The  catholic  force  can  never  he  united 

agaioat  the  present  establishment  of  law  and  pi^ 

perty;  and,  if  it  should,  it  would  £uid  Uiat  pby^ 

sical  atnnigth  is  not  the  best  part  of  power^ 

9L  It  lias  baen  alleged  that  '  all  our  disturbanoei 

have  spning  from  the  hardships  under  whiob 

the  catfaplics  labour.*   What  is  this,  but  to  say 

that  they  are  not  patient  and  loyal — that  tho 

i^bellions  and  massacres,  which  we  hoped  were 

iMi^tical,  have  all  been  catholic ;  the  works  of  a 

latfvenie  and  pestilent  sect,  incapable  of  gratitude, 

^avorthy  of  indulgence,    unfit  for  toleration. 

Such  is  the  false  and  detestable  allegation  of  th^ 

partizan,    espousing  the  catholic  cause  without 

sdfection,    and  calumniating  his  friends  to  dupe 

lus  opponents.     But  let  us  not  charge  upon  the 

catholic  as  a  crime,  the  frenzy  of  his  advocate. 

h2 
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loral  injustice  of  the  catholic  1 

iavel;  ly  urged,  but  not  easily  proved,   Tiie 

when    ablf,  proscribed  the  proteatant; 

k-ictorious  protestant  copied  tlie  papist  sta- 

t     :  against  its  enacters.     We  may  doubt  that 


tl      was  wise,   but  not 

it  was  just.     Who 

J       i  the  inventor  a 

I  of  the  brazen  bull? 

'  But  it  is  u      1      t 

ilics  add,    '  that  the 

minority  of  a       >ple 

[I   restrict  the   ma- 

jority,  which  i 

we 

arc.'    True,   nume- 

rically,   as  two  e>        i 

one, 

But  if  rank,  pro- 

perty,  education,  industry,  skill,  manners,  in- 
telligence— the  essence  of  a  nation — be  estima- 
ted, they  are,  of  Ireland  even,  a  weak  mino- 
rity; as,  both  numerically  and  morally,  they 
are  of  the  empire  at  large. 

Finalty,  their  plea  should  be,  not  of  their 
force,  nor  of  their  numbers,  but  of  their  mor 
deration,  liberality  and  innocuous  tenets;  if  they 
prove  the  former,  without  the  latter,  they  prove 
agahict  themselves. 

XXXVIII.~  Their  adversaries  have  but  little 
advantage  over  them  in  the  argument    The  fear 


#f:  tbe  piotcsttnt,  like  the  complaint  of  the 
papist  comes  too  late.  It  strains  at  the  gnat, 
lumug  swattowed  tbe  cameh 

^  I  can  well  conceive  why  Lord.  Clare  would 
have  strangled  papist  privilege  in  its  birth.; 
why  he  feared  to  make  the  first  plunge  down 
Ihe  declivity  of  concession;  why  he  refused 
power  to  the  numerous  and  dangerous.  But  I 
cannot  conceive,  why  we  should  now  feel  this 
after-aUrm ;  why,  having  rushed  down  preci- 
pices, we  stop  short  at  a  slope ;  why  we  indulge 
the  populace,  and  restrict  the  fisw,  the  rich, 
the  noUe,  and  the  loyaL 

If  we  fear  the  revengeful   bigotry  of  the, 
papist,  let  us  not  exasperate,  without  disarming 

him.  The  power  of  the  gentry  and  priesthood, 
let  us  conciliate  or  unnerve ;  we  are  in  a  prac- 
tical dilemma.  We  must  resume  all  that  we 
have  granted,   or  grant  all  that  we  retain. 

I^  confidently,  advise  the  latter  course. 

•  XXXIX.  Before  the  union,  this  perfect  lole- 
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fatioii  WW  impractf^ble.  No  ^MtoFcligiOD  hu 
ent  (laved  to  indulge  a  sectarian  majority. 
Prance  persecuted  the  proteetant ;  Eaglaad  the 
papist;  and  Scotland  both;  and  aH  sqcceed^ 
ed.  Scotland ,  beooming  predominafftfy  presby- 
%Bm%  France^  catholic^  and  England,  protestanf^ 
persecution  ceafied,  and  toleration, began.  Ireland 
SB  almost  the  only  country  in  the  world,  whicb 
iaa  not  had  the  disgrace  and  benefit  of  activo 
penecotion.  There  was  enough  to  exasperate— -• 
not  extinguish.  But  what  early  intolerance 
might  have  effected,  the  union  hasi  accomplished. 
The  established  noxir  qut-number  the  sectaries, 
and  the  catholic  assertion  of  ^  force,'  and  die 
protestantof  *  danger,'  are  equally  absurd. 

Do  we  fear  a  papist  parliament  ?— All  the  free- 
holders of  the  empire  must  first  become  papists^ 
and  tlien,  emancipated  or  not,  the  parliament 
will,  and  ought  to,  be  papist : — a  papist  king  ? 
it  cannot  be,  till  parliament  and  people  are  pa-* 
pist;  then  so  should  the  king — papist  judges  and 
generals r—Why  not;  if  upright  and  skiliiiU 
Their  talents  we  may  employ,  but  their  bigotry 
we  cannot  fear,  till  the  king  is  papist,  and  ia 
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ikaA  events  however  we  bow  decide^  them  mut 
lie  papist  generals  and  judges. 

HttCOry  h  ealled  in  to  deceive  m,  not  to  en- 
lighten: to  bear  witness  of  tlie  popish  tyrants 
John  knd  James-^-and  to  omit  Harry  and  Char« 
ks.  We  forget,  too,  how  we  did  subdue  John, 
and  expel  James,  and  would  again,  the  imi tas- 
ter of  either.  Every  tjiing  is  forgotten^  but 
passiob  and  party,  atid  a  great  nation  wastes 
its  strength  and  reputation  in  antiquated  fed- 
lies  and  differences  about  notlung* 

XL.  I  conclude/  that  the  catholic  lawyer,  sol- 
dier, gentry,  priesthood,  and  nobility,  shoidd  be 
admitted  to  all  tlie  honours  of  their  professiona 
suid  ranks:   That  one  torch  of  discord  at  least 
sliould  be  extinguiali^d:    That  a  nominal  but  de- 
grading distinction  should  be  abolished  in  a  na- 
tr€Hk  that  fears  the  pame  of  degradation^  more 
even   than  the   reality;    That  this  should  be 
^ohe,    because  ii^  politics  words  are  tilings — 
'^^cause  wisdom  relieves^   real  grievances,    and 
P^icy,  even  the  fictitious:  because  evil  cannot' 
■*^Ull  from  this  good^   or,  if  it  can,  is  counter^ 
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icecl,   or  if  not  counter-balanced,  may  h 
edicd,    as  before.  4 

Trade,  when  free,  fintU  its  level.  So  w3 
Hgion.  The  majority  will  no  more  persist— 
;lien  it  is  not  a  point  of  honour  to  do  ai^ 
—in  tlie  worse  faith,  than  it  would  In  thi 
worse  trade.  Councils  decide  thai  the  confee* 
Bion  of  Augsburg  is  heresy;  and  pailiaments 
vote  that  popeiy  is  superstition,  and  both  impo- 
tently.  No  man  will  ever  be  converted,  when 
bis  religion  is  also  his  party. 

XLT.  But  expedient  as  catholic  emancipatio 
may  be,  I  think  it  only  expedient,  and  concer 
ft,  notwithoutthefollowingconditions;  1.  "D 
no  violence  be  done  to  the  constitution,  by  i 
cing  froDi  any  of  the  three  estates,   a  reluc 
consent     If  obstacles  arise,   they  must  be 
Counted  by  time,   by  patience,   and  by  the 
2.  That  'the  priesthood   be   catholic,    bu 
popish: — ^paid  by  the   state— approved  \ 
crown — and  independent  of   all   foretg 
troul.     3.  That  a  wide  and  liberal  sy? 
national  education  be  adopted  by  thf 
ture,   and  promoted  by  every  sect. 
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'fthal  my  forma  proposition  xo'nccroiog  votsn  at 
Sections  be  adopfced,  or  that  40d.  freeholders 
fce  disfranchised  altogether,  lest  numerous  igno" 
Jraoce  overwhelm  education  and  wealth. 


6»  That  the  concession, -general  or  restricted? 
^ final;  and  that  no  Roman  Catholic  shall 
partake  of  the  advantages,  till  he  shall  have  ac- 
knowledged the  immutability  of  this  arrangement. 

Sttt  if^  at  last,  this  measure  be  found  imprac- 
ticable^ others  more  important  and  efiective 
may  be  carried.  I  have  enumerated  them  :  and, 
X  solemnly  assert,  as  my  most  mature  opinion, 
*lMt  without  thenij  catholic  emancipation  would 
wo/  tpanquillize    the  country  ;    and    that  they, 

^thout  it,  would.  From  those  wliom  the  penal 
«Ws  would  still  affect  we  have  nothing  to  fear : 
**oni  those  whom  poverty,  ignorance,  and  op- 
pression brutalize,  we  have  nothing  to  hope. 

XLIL  5.  On  the  defects  of  the  Government  df 
*^*"eland,  this  is  not  a  season  to  dilate.  Some  of 
^*^ein  are  inevitable,  and  the  correction  of  the  rest 
^^unot  be  accelerated — may  be  retarded,  by  dis- 
^^ssion  :  what  in  otlicr  times  might  assuage, 
^^uld  in  ours  inflame. 
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Thrceaouicesof  lianger  may,  I  tbink,  ffithonl 
eiu!rea»e  of  danger,  be  noticed. 

A  quicksaitd  goverwnent,  that  swallow-s  'm  its 
fluctuations  f  very  venture  of  reform.  In  seven 
years  wc  Irave  had  four  Chief  Governors  and 
figlit  Chief  Secrfftarics  of  difFcreat  priBcij>irs  ui«J 
panics,  each  stitling  the  abortive  ^-stcm  of  his 
predetessor  by  a  system  as  abortive. 

la  Abbott,  active  and  indefatigable,  not  in- 
tending only,  tmt  attempting — putting  months 
to  moie  pro6t  than  others  years  ;  the  Commons 
Biay  have  found  their  best  Speaker,  but  Irelanif 
lest  too  soon  tier  ablest  Mieister. 

And  Wkkbam,  Nepeai^  Vannttait,  Loag, 
tad  £lUott,  w^t,  itt.ftfew  oioolbv  voaifi  ^kji 
attain  of  iBformntion,  o«  aeeoiRpluk  of  refonD  i 

With  all  their  varied  and  various  talents  they 
were  impotent ;  and  yearai  have  riepsed  and  ad- 
mi  ni&trat  ions  reigned,  witboutaoy  cbsi^eUr In- 
land but  of  yeB»  and  adnuistratboa. 

Do  we  think  either  that  local  knowledge  i&uSp 
necessary  to  an  Irish  Minister— «i  that  the  King 
can  confer  it  as  be  does  a  title  ? 


"  Wavering  is  weakness— w-eakiiess  in  Ireland  is 
wickedness.  Leave  with,  or  send  to  us,  niini- 
sters,  knowing  us,  whom  we  know  :  coolly  plan- 
ning -  steadily  executing :  not  a  secretarj'  with 
every  season,  and  a  system  with  every  secretary. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  madness  or  malice  of 
parliamentary  factions— surviving  one  senate- 
disturbing  another ;  brandishing  Ireland  against 
the  minister,  not  the  enemy.  She  complains  not 
less  ofthe  neglect  of  administrations,  than  of  the 
notice  of  oppositions — their  false  friendship — 
their  inflammatory  pity — their  hollow  and  hypo- 
critical help. 

But  a  more  pressing  danger  impends  irom  those 
«1l0  hare  Hs  their  object  or  pretettee,  the  tqMat 
<f  anion  :  to  many  of  the  loyal  an  object :  tt)  aSL 
6e  disaffected  a  pretence. 

When  the  friend  of  trehmdf.  the  pitthaA  of 
France,  and  the^netny  of  England  tnay  cffiileut^ 
^Qk;  coafilion  is  ahtrming,  however  «|)«itatu  ^ 
pretext  Treason  wilt  Bhelter  itsdif  tmdfJR  ftt 
Jaya  assodates,  till  it  dare  to  cast  them  off.  Ik 
Hill  use  and  dupe  them. 

IS 
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My  opinion  I  have  already  delivered,  that,  in 
our  circumBtaiices,  tlie  unidn,  whetlier  good  or 
evil,  was  inevitable.  Tlic  |)ieseut  posture  of  po- 
litics strengthens  that  opinion.  Whatever  bnot 
England,  must  be  Frauce. 

Will  those  even  who  may  dissent  from  this, 
dare  to.  promise,  that  tlic  repeal  would  place  us 
where  we  originally  stood  ;  that  popular  conimo- 
Juon  can  be  put  under  settlement — that  180S  will 
stop  short  at  the  unsatisfactory  and  litigated 
Ijoundary  of  1782 — that  the  rebellions  in  Ireland, 
the  revolutions  in  France,  and  the  subversion  of 
Europe,  are  without  consequences  physical  or 
moral  ? 

.  If.  any  believe  the^  things,  tbey  dream :  foj^ 
them  there  is  the  barest  ppssiblUty,.  against,  them 
all  the  probabilities  of  reason  and  experience.  ' 

^I^in.  Here  I  should  conclude^  butldarenot; 
a,  solemi^  u^d«s^oii,  urges  my  pen.  ,  J  have,  per^ 
haps,  mistfiHetf  much-r-I  have  pmittedmuch— huf 
that  which  Icannqti^^ke— cannot  omit— is  the 
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novel  and  tremendous  peril  which  surrounds  us ; 
most  tremendous,  because  its  novelty  does  not 
jeem  to  surprize,  nor  its  terror  to  alarm.  Tha 
gword  and  sceptre  of  Europe  are  in  one  hand, 
Hosts  more  numerous  than  tlie  Crusaders  ;  an  em- 
pire more  powerful  than  the  Roman,  talents  and 
force,  such  as  never  before  were  united,  all  as- 
sociated against  us  !  The  boundaries,  tlie  thrones, 
the  laws  of  nations  are  changed  ;  all  is  changed, 
and  stiUali  changes;  and  every  change  U  intended 
for  our  ruin,  Thia  is  not  our  crime,  it  may  be 
our  merit :  but  it  is  our  crime,  and  our  folly,  and 
our  danger,  that  we  are  not  united  to  avert  the 
ruin ;  that  our  rulers  are  miserably  squabbling 
about  places,  and  our  people  disputing  about 
dogmas.  The  instinct  of  brutes  unites  them  in  a 
eommoD  danger,  the  reason  of  man  seems  to 
render  bim  an  easier  prey. 

The  ministry  has  exasperated  the  opposition, 
and  the  opposition  the  ministry.  The  Protestant 
is  not  blameless  with  regard  to  the  Catjifiriic,  nor 
the  CathoKd  wi^  regard  to  the  Protestant. 
Englaiid  bas  not  been  guiltless  towards  Irdandi 
nor  Ireland  toward*  England.  '  On  alludes  ther^ 


Is  something  to  be  forgiven,  and  great  cause  iliat 
it  slioultl  be  foririven.  If  our  internal  flisconlft 
aid  tiic  cncniy,  wc  shall  soon  havx  ndtlicr  [Kirtics, 
rcligioii,  nor  coontries. 

And  l«t  us  not  deceive  aunselves  ;  all  ouj  uni- 
ted force  against  that  enemy  will  out  be  super- 
fluoiiB.  Let  us  not  Ii<^c  for  external  aid,  for  re- 
volts amongst  his  tributaries,  or  rebellion  io  bis 
empire:  whilst  he  lives,  there  will  |je  aeithcr ; 
the  obedience  of  France  he  Iia&  insured  by  peace, 
and  the  submission  of  Europe  by  war :  gratitude 
and  fear  will  preserve  quiet  at  home,  while  he 
tries  his  fortune  and  bis  talcftti  igainst  his  Int 
ottd  greatest  enemy. 

If  we  are  unanimoui  I  do  not  despair  of  tfat 
event :  if  we  are  not,  a  miracle  only  can  aavc  im ; 
our  navies  alone  cannot—- ourarmies  cannot ;  but 
ourliavieB,  and  our  armies,  and  union,  and  tofer- 
ation  in  politics  and  rdigion,  mojr :  I  do  not  »af 
they  wiU ;  but  if  England  and  IrelaiHi  are  tnie  to 
thenMdves,  and  to  each  other,  cithsr  tfaeir  tri-' 
umpb  viU  renovate  the  world,  or  then  &11  leant 
in  tbe  world  BOtfaingwmthlimiffer.       .  . 
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Thoughts  crowd  on  „,y  „,i„j,  ,„,-,,,,,  „„ 
heart,  and  word,  ,o„,ype„;  bu,  to  those  who 
th.ak  1  have  said  enough,  and  to  those  who  feel 
I  am  afraid  to  say  more ' 
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LIME    KILMS,   %«L 


As  l^mev  is  aA  ardde  in  great  demaadL 
fbr  recbdminjg  ai^d  loanuring  ^utid  uji  a^ 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom^  and  its  efiecta 
found  so  beneficial,  that  it  is  frequently  4f^W]^ 
abore  twenty  miles  for  those  purposeSi  I  caa 
have  no  doubt  that  any  pl^  or  invention  to 
iqiprove  Lime  Kilns,  so  as  to  save  a  (^^ntt* 
derable  quantity  of  fuel,  will  meet  thie  ap- 
probation, of  that  most  patriotic  and  ol* 
Hghtenra  body,  the  Dublin  Society. 

Atter '  various  experiments  to  ed6iMAiiisk 
fud  in  makii^  lime,  ^  I'  have  been  so'  ftit^- 
tunate  as  to  iUcceed '  beyond  zny  mott  iatfi- 
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guine  hopes ;  the  method  is  simple  and  cheap, 
it  not  only  saTes  fad,  but  also  laboar  and  the 
health  of  the  labourers,  by  protecting  them 
from  the  heat  and  sulphur  af  the  idlns, 
and  has  another  advaintage,  the  stones  are 
calcined  in  one-third  less  time  than  usual. 

These  great  benefits  can  be  attached  to  all 
the  common  kilns  now  in  use,  at  a  very 
trifling  expence,  as  will   appear  evident  to 
every  person  who  examines  the  plan  I  have 
the  honor  to  lay  before  you.     Almost  all  the 
common  kilns  are  formed  inside,  like  an  ^gg, 
the  small  end  down,  and  about  one-4hird  of 
the  broad  end  broke  off;  the  improved  kiln 
continues  to  shew  the  entire  egg  up  to  the 
top,  forming  a  dome,   and  leaving  an  open- 
ing of  three  feet     iameter,  which  is  a  suffix 
dent  space  to  feed  it  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  by  throwing  in  the  stones  from  the 
wheel-barrow.  J  this    must  in  itself  appear  a 
very  great  improvement  compared  ,  with  the 
wide  mouthed  kilns,  and  shew   how  much 
the  common  people  are. prejudiced  to  old  cus- 
toms, aad  how  difficjult .  it  is  to  establish  any 
impr<)yement  among  themjr  for  every  lime- 
burner  working  at  an  open  broad  lime  kiln. 
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mxM  have  frequently  expeiienttd,  that  when 
die  wind  blew  strong  from  any  point  but 
the  one  opposite  the  eye,  he  got  more  raw 
dian  burnt  stones,  and  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fuel ;  and  that  at  such  times  he  was 
oUiged  to  put  in  an  extraordinary  quantity, 
and  this  loss  was  in  a  proportion  to  the 
liceadtk  at  top ;  yet  such  I  believe  ils  the  plan 
of  all  the  kilns  in  the  kingdom,  with  very 
fisw  excqptions.  I  am  aware  it  may:  be 
objected,  that  it  some  modern  kilns  this  has 
beea  effe<MaUy  prevented  by  building  a  brick 
cone  on  the  top,  with  an  iron  door  in  it ; 
and  I  readily  admit  it  does  so,  and  that  it  is 
the  only  alteration  or  addition  could  be 
reckoned  an  improvement  within  my  know- 
ledge, except  the  one  I  am  about  to  sub- 
mit to  your  judgment  Having  already  de- 
scribed the  form  of  it,  with  an  open  of  three 
feet  at  top,  there  is  placed  on  the  upper 
course  of  bricks  that  line  it,  a  ring  of 
cast  iron,  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
thick,     and     same    breadth,     like    this. 
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and  over  it  Is  pl»eed  t  inetal  jeone,  about 
three  feet  high,  ymdi  an  open  at  tqp  se- 
ven inches  wide;  there  is  a  lid  to  fit 
the  hole  at  top  of  this  occarioni^y,  with 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  about  two  indies 
wide ;  these  covers  confine  the  heated  air 
most  eflfectually,  cause  a  draft  up. the  kihi 
in  the  caUnest  weather^  and  would  be  apt 
to  burst  the  kiln  if  a  atrong  current  Mew  in 
at  the  eye  ;  but  thb  is  easily  checked^  by 
placing  a  board  or  any  ^Iter  before  it  The 
head  is  easily  shifted  off  as  it  turns  on  a  pk 
yot,  and  the  kiln  is  then  open  whilst  feedings' 
which  is  done  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
when  it  should  be  replaced.  The  advantage  I 
experience  from  the  close  cover  is  this;  I  get 
*100  barrels  of  roach  lime  to  every  Winches- 
ter tun  of  Swansea  culm,  and  the  stone  is  of 
the  heaviest  and  most  compact  sort,  yielding 
an  increase  in  bulk,  when  slacked^  of  three  to 
one ;  that  is,  I  get  sixty  gallons  of  slack 
from  every  twenty  gallons  of  roach,  and 
scarce  get  one  barrel   of  raw  lime  in   one 

*  The  act  for  regulating  the  sale  of  lime,  orders  it  to  be 
measured  in  a  tub  1 2  inches  deep,  22  inches  wide  at  top, 
and  21  at  bottom  in  the  clear,  and  containing  20  Irish  gal- 
lons, and  orders  40  gallons  to  a  barrel  of  slack,  and  says, 
20  of  roach  shall  be  deemed  equal  to  40  of  slack,  and  there- 
fore the  20  is  called  a  barrel  iii  roach. 


/Inivditfi).  Qfieti  aoc  -bf  buehdi,  ^4fui^«veo  this 

triflB  kito  be  ititiibuted  to  the  fauit  of  tlie 

9ptr  «  ^aaik  %Umei&j  and  »ot  to  any  tmr  in 

-die  buxbiog ; !  tlie  griiat  prddike  [Of  stetck  i»  on 

ttrocxmc  of  -  its  hdng  ^pHibtfy  !:^iHiitf  fdr 

ioR  mil  M  wtli'bumt'wwy^iflai^       fidt 

gn^t^  same  ntctuis^' ielbitoI;«^ 

]ioick,aigok  166  t»  70  ibaneU^^for  ttacfe:^ 

p[ria^iD^r  but  I  had'toor^  r^W'  fitne  oft^ 

jir<<to6  week.than  1  fionr  biM  m^  yeaf;  ^^Ilib 

^rap^a  of  this  Jdla  (\rhkh  i  sliftA  €all 

dMi:t>atent  one)  oVer  the  kUi^  covered  Wit& 

^TLbliolK  cbnc^   are  as  fbllor^  :  To  *  mlJbi  lei 

4qiiicle^  large  enough  to  fix  an^  iron  dcior  iti^ 

litt|iiire8  the  top  to  be   eight  feet  wide,  ahd 

lAie  cone  mutt  be  raised  five  of  six  ieet  ibove 

tlte  level:  of  the  ph,  and  the  sides  brought 

jMrait  aba  gun  barrel ;  it  is  deaf ,  thsft  although 

'it  is  neiEffly  as  well  defended  from  the  commoci 

air  and  wind  as  the  patent  oiie,  yet  the  heat>- 

^  air  is  not  confined  much  better  than  in  the 

open  kiln,  and  cannot  save  much  fuel,  besides 

all  I  have  seen  of  these  kilns  are  spread  ab- 

rapdy  firom  18  inches  at  the  bottom  to  eight 

feet  wide,   like   a  tundish,    and   when  the 

Ukne  is  drawing  out,  the  centre  only  fallis 
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'^bwn  znd  the  sides  stay  up,  the  iuxkat  then 
becomes  the  same  hoUotjr:  ahape^  andit  isim- 
ipossible  to .  distribute  the  .  fire  ioK^  the  luatt 
;Course  a»  eq^al)y  Hfts  if  it  fell*  levd^  audi 
Jitvebeaiid  tb»&'lime:nt3^r  Viras  Jcnowa  to 
bp  equally;  iPTcdtbrnDtitQ^^Uch. .  Another  gocitt 
rfibjdction  to  this  fixed  covert  is,  that  tfae  pd^ 
labourer  mtist'jtaadoVerthis^  furnace,,  while 
he  is  shoifielUngr  in  a  tiin  of  j  stones,  ioeidfig 
vtx  frequently  wherd  to  thtow  thenu ./  i  buft 
two  kilns  90  this  plan  :sevecal  years  [^f^-mj 
labourers  by  degrees  pulled  down  the  b^sds 
and  re^u^^d  to  wOtk  at  them  a^y  longer^  iin- 
less  I  increased  their  wages ;  anothtr  const* 
deration  is,  when  the  kiln  wants  any  repair 
inside  it  must  be  all  pulled  down.  I  have 
trespassed  rather  ^nuch  in  making  these  d>- 
jections,  because  I  have  heard  it  said,  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  this  cover 
and  the  Patent  Heads  and  Ring,  and  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  cone  of  bricks  with 
the  iron  door  and  door-case,  is  infir^itely  more 
expensive  than  the  Patent  Head  and  Ring 
at  twelve  guineas,  one  being  ten  times  more 
durable  than  the  other, ,  and  their  economy 
in  fuel,  labour,  and  expedition  not  to  be 
compared.     Since  I  advertised  my  Heads  for 
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tale,  I  have  received  letters  from  most  parts^ 
df  the  Ungdom,  and  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  various  statements  of  the  q\ian-> 
titjr  of  lime  burnt  with  a  tun  of  culm ;  fot 
instance,  I  am  told  sit  Dundalk,  a  tun  will 
bum  60  barrels,  of  32  gallons  each  ;  in  C^^ 
low,  where  they  have  the  strongest  and  best 
culm,  they  can  burn  but  four  measures  to 
one,  wluch  is  64  barrels  of  20  gallons  each 
to  the  tun.     There  is  too  great  a  sameness  in 
the  kilns  to  suppose  any  difference  lies  there,, 
and  as  to  the  culm,  there  cannot  be  better 
than  18  used  at  Carlow,  but  t  am  informed 
the  lime-stone  at  Duhdalk  and  Belfast,  &c.  is 
^  Ught  sort  and  easily  burnt,  therefore  a  judg- 
ment cannot  be  rightly  formed  of  what  fuel 
is  saved  by  the  Patent  Heads,  without  taking 
into  confideration    both  the  quality  of  the 
stones  and  fuel ;  for  instance,  the  stone  that 
Is  hardest  to  bum,  may  pay  so  well  for  the 
fuel  as  that  which  will  take  less  heat,  if  I 
get  150  barrels  of  slack  lime,  each  4Q  gal- 
lons, (which  is  about  the  truth)  with  one  tuQ 
of  culm,  although  in  roach  it  was  but  100^ 
of  SO  gallons   each,  I  find  it  more  profitable 
than  t(>  bum  the  weak  stone  that  will  not  yield 
two  mfiaswres  of   slack  to  one  of  roach.^— 

B 
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,        ioK  4o«"'  **       •  Ia  through  *e  w"*"' "" 

H  '^'*«  tCd  .^^  ^"^  ^  ?r£«t;. 

doubt  of  the  6ct,  th»  ^  !„,«.   I 

tl  of  stones  to  B«ke  fo^  o  ^  ^„^ 

tve  several  tin.-  -^'j  ^  weighed  . 

t,  ii     W  of '"'"''     .'      -       i!l- 

>  Of  lime        -  W 
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Biit  as  Hme  is  soM  by  bafib,  ind  stooet 
hy  Wi^ght,  a  fifth  of  stones  shoald  be  ad- 
did  M  ther  2061  lbs.  to  inaie  a  banrd  of  fiinei 
J  liboug^it  necessary  to  ststte  tTldi  difierehce 
til  the  bulk  of  stories  raw  and  burnt,  as  I 
lUttte  kiM wri  many  to  assert  they  burnt  more 
lime  with  a'  barrel  of  culm  than  they  reaOfj 
HA^  by  reckoning  from  what  went  in^  aofl 
HOC  whsil'  eame  out. 

Hating  now  sufiiciently  stated  my   ii- 
nnrkt  on  Lime-Kilns,  I  shall,  in  compfianefe 
widi  tkft  requtet  of  all  the  gentlemen  w&b 
iiave  fityoured  me  with  orders  for  my  Piitefit 
Heads,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  give  sudli 
infwmation  as  my  experience  in  the  busineft 
enaUes  me,  to  the  public  in  general,  and  par^ 
ticularly  to  those  who  have  not  had  -  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  practical  part  of 
lime-burning,  which  is  daily  extending  itsdf 
through  the  kingdom :  and  having  already 
described  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  proper  forin 
of  a  lime-kiln,  by  the  plan,  it  is  only  neces-^ 
sary  to  observe,  that  if  a  larger  or  smaller 
^  is  intended  to  be  built,  to  proportion  tfre 
bulge  to  the  depth,  but  that  the  diameter  at 

B    2 


top  and  bottom  may  be  the  same.  As  the 
lime  is  burnt  at  the  top,  fire  bricks  should  be 
used  there  next  the  heat,  if  they  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  price  even  above  moderate.  The 
lining  of  the  kiln  from  the  hearth  for  one- 
fourth  ofits  height,  may  be  built  with  lime 
mortar,  and  from  that  to  the  top  with  strong 
clay  mortar,  well  tempered,  and  not  too  wet, 
about  the  consistence  of  glazing  putty  ;  from 
the  hearth  to  the  bulge  the  bricks  should 
pjesenl  a  smooth  face,  to  let  the  lime  fall  free- 
Jy,  and  the  sides  very  steep  as  in  the  plan, 
but  above  the  bulge  where  the  kiln  is  nar- 
rpyring,  let  each  course  project  over  the  one 
junder  it,  like  an  ere  course,  as  these  breaks 
yriU  rather  detaip  the  fi^me  and  oblige  it  to 
act  more  forcibly  j  the  bricks  must  be  laid 
level  to  the  floor  at  top,  and  on  the  last  course 
bed  the  ring  in  clay-mortar,  the  wide  side  un- 
der, then  any  sort  of  flags  may  be  dressed 
to  fit  round  the  kiln,  bedded  in  lime-mortar 
and  grouted,  then  the  pivot  may  be  put  in 
any  of  the  three  joggles  most  convenient  to 
the  workmen  and  ^he  head  put  on.  The  clay 
lining  round  the  upper  part  of  the  pot  should 
be  well  tempered  apd  qot  very  wet  but  thpDd* 
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den  down,  as  it  is  a  great  perfection  to  have 
the  pot  air  tight.  *  In  the  ground  part  of  the 
-plan,  there  is  a  paiBsage   laid  out  three  feet 
i¥ide,  covered  with  an  arch  to  let  in  the  air 
to  the  bottom  from  differing  points,  but  as 
this  will  create  some  trouble  and  expence, 
and  the  purpose  may  be  attained  by  making  a 
thorough  sewer  from   the  space  between  the 
hearth  and  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  the  out- 
side, which  is  marked  in  plan,  for  sake  of 
ceconomy  I  would  recommend  the  sewer  in 
preference,  and  also  recommend  the  side  and 
front  walls  to  be  splayed  in  proportion  to  the 
height,  although  they  are  shown  perpendicu- 
lar in  the  plan.     As  every  regular  bred  ma- 
son, will  be  able  from  the  plan  and  foregoing 
observations   to  erect  a  proper  new  kiln,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  alteration  of  old  ones : 
If  the  lining  at  bottom  is  in  good  order,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  pull  down  the  lin* 
ing  at  top,  so  far  as  to  enable  the  mason  to 
narrow  it  to  three  feet  two  inches ;  in  some 
situations  it  might  be  better  to  add  a  foot  or 
two  to  the  top,  and  not  disturb  so  much,  or 
perhaps  any  part  of  the  old  work ;  this  man- 
ner of  doing  it  will  depend  on  circumstances , 
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but  if  th*  CQtbe  wastr  new  imii%>  a  trammsl 
ifaottld  Iifee  pot  up  adapted  to  tke  pha,  At 
kMMi-  port  of  the  pot  abould  nerer  be  of  a 
lat  thape,  bhic  neac  to  a  perpeadknilary  that 
the  Bme  jnay  fidi  fiom  die  nitos  freely  afe 
wril  aatheceotre,  that  the  rorfaee  may  he 
tolenbly  kvd  for  flhusk^yand take  care  that 
the  apeee  from  the  hearditd  the  breaat  nme^ 
that  fluppiiei}  die:  kUa  with  adr,  be  not  more 
than- 10  or  12  inchies!  hi^  or  rank  mitah 
bebw  the  nitmai  kftrd,  to  take  ooe  tke 
bveaat  Btoiie,:  ami  either  pot  in  a  nav» 
rower  one,  or  let  .t&e  maion  $o  alter  ir  to 
Icwe  it  two  fiset  hi^  and  from  fifroen.to  18 
indifff  wide ;  if  a  horger  kila  leare  it  2  feet 
6ii!iches  high.  If  there  are  any  air*holes  ixx  die 
body  of  die  kiln,  stqp  them  up^  as  it  is  beM 
to  let  in  sufiicient  at  bottom,  which  cools  the 
.lime  below,  and  in  ascending  will  extend 
equally,  but  entering  at  the  side  will  act  par- 
tially. Having  the  kiln  prepared,  the  first 
operation  is  to  light  it.  There  is  or  should  be 
a  bar  or  two  of  iron  under  the  breast  stone 
oi  every  kiln,  and  between  the  bar  and  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  run  in  two  flat  bars  of 
iron,  about  three  inches  broad,  home  to  the 
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proppml  hj  brkka  from  the  heastb }  w:vq$$ 

tjtMic  lay  jlw<»  thon  bars  l&ac  wUl  «be  free  m 

^  4&wn  wlieo  tbe  loc^  btr8  «re  drawA 

away }  this  ferms  a  grate  with  «iae  square 

opoos,  each  fcom  three  to  lour  inches  wide ; 

Qa  these  My  three  'Or   four  short  pieoes  oT 

tjimber,  about  three  or  four  itketies  i^uck^  utd 

over  them  a  parcel  of  small  sticks,  auah  a» 

vill  ficadil^  take  fire ;  <dip  tihem  in  tar^  <»r  use 

ID  old  tar  barrelj  to  ej&pedite  the  lighting  ^  <n 

tbo^  put  about  a  bushel  or  iiM>Fe  of  rouAd 

bcwse  coat,  or  aquaotity  of  good  Uucf,  ^S^ncn 

%  jpai^oel  of  doled  furze  on  th^m^  and  mixed 

in  them^  put  two  common  baskets  of  «midl 

lune  stone  the  size  <^  e^,  then  a  bucket 

of  coals  or   culm,  then  two  buckets  of  the 

same  size  ^ones,  then  another  bucket  or  more 

of  culm,  then  three  or  four  of  ^ones,  then 

two  good  buckets  of  culm  and  six  of  stoaes, 

then  three  of  culm   and  twelve  of  atones, 

and    lastly,  four  of  cuUn    and  sixteen   of 

stones  ;  I  suppose  three  buckets  equal  to  half 

a  barrel ;   then  kindle  straw,  furze,  and  tfuf 

on  the  hearth,  when  there  is  wind  blowing 

in  at  the  eye,  and  keep  watching  and  fii^eding 


the  fire  until  you  arc  ceruiri  the  cdals  itd 
burning  well,  and  keep  the  metal  cover  on 
the  top  of  the  kiln  till  you  see  the  blaze  come 
through,  which  it  will  generally  in  leas  than 
24  hours ;  you  may  then  throw  on   half  a 
barrel    of  culm  with   a  shovel,   from    the 
top,  and  round  the  blaze  about  four  times  asf 
much  stones  broke  miall,  and  continue  to 
feed  the  kiln  as  often  as  the  fire  comes  strong 
up,  proportioning  the  courses  to  the  surface ; 
where  it  is  broad   it  will  require  more   of 
culm  and  stones  than  where  it  is  narrow,  ^nd 
this  is  to  be  observed  at  all  times  in  feeding 
limekilns,  but  with  these  heads,  instead  of 
four  of   stones    to    one   of  culm,    put    six 
when  the  kiln  is  safely  lighted,  but  until  it  is 
full,  draw  out  only  about  one-fourth  of  what 
you  put  in.     I  now  come  to  the  last  opera- 
tions, burning  and  drawing  the  lime  ;    there 
are  such  a  variety  of  stones  and  fuel  used,  it 
is  impossible  to  state  by  a  general  rule  how 
to  proportion   one  to  the  other,  but  recom- 
mend this  method,  to  measure  the  culm  in 
a  wheel-barrow,  which  is  to  be  laid  near  the 
mouth  of  the  kiln,  and  spread  tolerably  equal 
with  a  shovel  over  the  surface,  rather  more 
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m  the  centre,  to  within  six  inchw  6f  the 

T 

edges,  then  put  the  stones  in  the  barrow,  and 
throw  them  in  close  to  the  side  opposite  where 
you  stand,  going  round  to  a  fresh  part,  with 
each,  until  all  is  put  in  except  the  last,*  this 
throw  by  hand  in  the  hollow  spaces  ti!! 
yoii  leave  a  level  surface ;  keep  an  account  6^ 
the  quantity  of  each,  to  knoW  when  the 
course  comes  down  j  if  you  put  a  brick-bat 
or  two  on  the  stones,  you  cannot  be  mis-/ 
taken,  and  by  6bserving  how  it  is  but*nf, 
give  more  or  less  fucl^  until  you  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  proportion.  The  pre-* 
sent  custom  is  to  put  in  the  stones  by  guess, 
as  in  many  places  there  is  not  a  barrow  used, 
this  is  a  loose  and  wasteful  method,  and  is  one 
cause  of  having  bad  lime  and  raw  stones. 
The  kilns  should  be  filled  every  evening,  the 
head  put  on,  and  filled  by  hand  as  full  of 
stones  as  it  will  hold,  and  a  few  outside  to 
confine  the  heated  air ;  in  the  morning,  if  the 
lime  in  the  body  of  the  kiln  is  well  burnt,  it 
will  have  fallen  half  the  depth  or  more  of 
the  head.;  your  first  care  is  to  have  a  course 
of  stones  ready  broke,  none  heavier  than 
four  or  five  pounds  weight  for  large  kilns, 
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and  tor  small  much  less ;  when  the  stones  are 
ready  broke,  draw  out  a  fidl  course  of  lime, 
and  shut  the  eye  up  close,  then  put  in  the 
culm  as  cUrectedy  first  levelling  the  kiln, 
which  will  be  a  conical  shape,  when  only 
one  course  is  drawn  out,  and  by  drawing  a 
little  from  the  centre  towards  the  sides,  with 
the  shovel,  will  be  suffidendy  level,  but  if 
there  b  a  very  strong  fire,  you  may  put  a 
barrow  of  raw  stones  roimd  the  edge  to  help 
to  level  it,  and  in  this  narrow  part  of  the 
kiln,  put  to  half  a  barrel  of  culm  six  mea- 
sures of  stone  over  and  above  the  stones  to 
levd,  that  is,  if  you  use  good  culm,  level- 
ing the  top  always  as  before  directed,  then 
open  the  air-hole.  You  may  continue  to  draw 
the  courses  out  all  day,  if  you  get  no  hot 
lime  at  the  bottom ;  always  take  care  to  have 
the  stones  broke  before  the  cover  is  taken  off, 
that  you  may  the  sooner  be  able  to  put  it  on 
again,  and  if  the  weather  be  calm,  or  in  an 
adverse  point,  keep  on  the  lid,  leaving  but 
two  inches  for  the  smoke  to  evaporate,  but 
if  there  is  a  tolerable  wind,  keep  the  lid  off; 
it  saves  fuel  to  work  the  kiln  as  constant  as 
possible,  so  that  you  do  not  draw  out  hot 
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lime.  The  kilns  take  more  fuel  in  the  be- 
ginning than  the  end  of  the  week ;  as  the 
fire  is  spent  on  Sunday,  it  would  be  proper 
on  that  morning  to  shut  the  eye  up  if  there 
is  much  wind,  if  calm  leave  it  open  ;  on 
Thursday  I  increase  the  quantity  of  stones  to  / 
the  culm,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
still  more,  putting  on  Saturday  eight  to  one, 
and  always  more  stones  are  put  on  when 
there  is  wind  coming  up  than  if  calm.  On 
Sunday  morning  it  is  necessary  to  put  more 
or  less  stones  on  the  kiln,  without  any  fuel, 
according  to  the  weather  and  strength  of  the 
fire,  from  one  to  four  barrows,  but  when 
necessary  to  draw  down  the  kiln  very  deep, 
to  answer  a  demand  for  lime,  the  courses 
must  be  in  proportion  heavy,  as  two  bar- 
rows of  culm  to  twelve  or  sometimes  six- 
teea  of  stones ;  if  there  is  fire  to  the  bet- 
torn,  I  again  repeat,  that  to  be  a  good  lime- 
burner,  all  the  courses  must  be  measured  in 
a  barrow,  holding  20  Winchester  gallons  or 
thereabouts,  and  he  should  keep  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  courses,  and  make  obser- 
vations, on  the  state  of  the  kiln  at  the  time^  ■ 
C  2 


but  ieis  fewlime-buraers  cai^  read  or  wnte,  xhej 
shcHdd  get  some  petson  to  \f.ecp  tlui  .accouitf» 
imti!  they  hanre  perfect  knowledge  of .  the  bu-^ 
stnenu  An&fA  the  influence  of  the  winds 
is  (sompletely  shut  out  from  the  top  rOf  thq 
Idk^  whidi  frtiquieBtly  bajQSed  the  skill  of  the 
most:  experienced,  I  have  no  dqubt  that  in  a 
fev  weekfl^  any  inte^igent  labourer  may  be 
QOW  taught  .to '  bum  lime  to  perfisctiom  It 
mSj  be  suspected  by.  many,  that  I  ani  pre* 
ju<ftced  so  far  as  to  say  more  of  the  efllecti 
of  this  irpprovement  than  it  deserves ;  I  ii^ 
tjreat  sudi  to  view  the  kilns  on  a  wOlrking 
day,  to  see  the  quantity  of  stones  and  fuel 
put  in,  and  the  sort  of  lime  taking  out,  and 
to  form  a  judgment  from  such  demonstra* 
tion.  My  iihief  object  in  addressing  this 
treatise  to  your  most  respectable  body,  which 
I  consider  the  proper  fountain  for  every  use^ 
ful  art  and  science  to  flow  from,  as  your  rer 
commendations  will  carry  due  weight,  is 
from  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  utility  to 
the  public.  Any  trifling  emolument  I  can 
derive  by  the  remuneration  reserved  to  my- 
self, could  be  of  litde  consequence  compaxed 
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to  the  high  gratilication  of  hsvingj  In  tkt 
smallest  degree,  contributed   to  the  improro* 
ment  of  agriculture,  by  increasing  the   tooMf 
ing  of  lime,  for  which  purpose  I  Ivive  par-j.: 
ticularly    shewn    how    to    save,  the .  wastft- 
c^  fuel,   even    without   unng;.  axf.  Pttoat  - 
Heads. 

I  remaia, 

■  My  lords  an'd  gentlemen. 

Your  most  respectful. 

Most  devoted. 

And  very  humble  servant, 

NUGENT  BCX)KER. 


Lne-HiU, 
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As  there  are  many  places  where  it  maybe 
more  convenient  to  bum  lime  with  turf  than 
culm,  I  am  confident  the  heads  will  be 
found  equally  useftil  over  such  kilns,  but 
would  recommend  the  stones  to  be  broke 
very  small,  and  to  keep  the  kiln  hung  on  close  ' 
bars  over  the  hearth. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  if  Hme 
be  overburnt  it  assumes  a  dark  colour,  and 
is  heavier  than  the  raw  stone,  and  lakes  a. 
long  time  after  it  is  watered  before  it  will 
burst. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  general  use  of 
the  Patent  Heads  and  Rings,  the  Patentee 
has  reserved  for  himself,  a  profit  under  site 
guineas. 

As  the  charge  is  but  twelve  guineas  for 
the  apparatus  and  license  to  use  them,  ex- 
cept in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin, 
which  will  require  a  special  agreement  and 
much  higher  terms. 
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For  pardculars,  ^PP^y  by  letter,  to  Nu- 
gent Booker,  4y  Buckingham-street,  or  at 
his  lime-kilns,  St  Dolough's,  near  Dublin. 
The  Heads,  &&  can  be  seen  at  the  Farming 
Manufactory,  North-Wall. 
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•f «■  stf  {xetliiiier  ^>*    ■ 

'  chArles,  '. ' 

BftfRjfe  OF  KlCerMOMD, 

»    tirutENART    GENERAL    AND   GEHEAAt      - 

GoVrfftSO%-  O*    IREi-ANIV 
T  OF   Th£  most  N0£L£  ORDER  OF  THE  OULTSR. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  i;, 

T  Lord, 

Deterred,  by  the  consdoua. 

rf  my  obscurity  its  all  ihdividual,  from  soliciting 
usion  to  inscribe  the  following  pages  to  yoiir 
■thLsr^cY,  I  Mv^  y^t  bfe^n  induced  to  risk  the 
ge  of  presumption  by  doing  so  without  per- 
ion. 

3ur  Excellency's  known  condescension  en- 
^  me  to  hope  for  pardon ;  and  to  conceive 
4e  subject  of  this  short  Essay  may  perhaps  ap- 

not  uninteresting  to  a  Nobleman  of  cultivated 
r    tU/^pY  slioiild  I  be,  if  it  proved  so  fortunate 

engage  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the 
of  ChsHcal  Literature  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
Aeans  suggested  for  its  advancement. 

bilfc  so  many  Dissenters  from  the  religious  Esta- 
nent  of  this  country  are  evidencing,  by  their 
let  as  political  a^tators,  tbat  their  Religion  is 
at  of  geauine  Christbnity,  I  would  entreat  per- 
A  2  mission, 


.ii« 


r;  i  of  civil  protection,  of  equal  law,  and  of  libei 

conscience.     Bound  by  the  principles,  which  I 
learned  from  Scripture,  to  conduct  myself  as  a 
and  peaceable  Citizen  of  any  State,  I  have  a 
feeling  of  the  further  claims,  which  the  Goven 
of  this  country  possesses  on  my  grateful  Attach 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^ 
My  L0RD9 
With  the  highest  respect, 
Youf  Excellency's  most  dei 

Obedient, 
And  very  humble  Servan 

JOHN  WALI 


\ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


^E  occasion  of  my  writing  the  following  Essay 
^ciently  indicated  by  the  Titlepage.  In  n(m 
itting  it  to  the  Public^  I  have  only  to  declare 
I  haoe  not  the  remotest  idea  of  appealing  from 
iecision^  which  allotted  to  another  composition 
Prize  proposed  by  the  Acadeiny.  I  have  no 
t  that  this  decision  was  founded  on  Vie  most 
^ct  and  impartial  judgment ;  can  readily  believe 
the  successful  Essay  possesses  merit  ever  so 
'  superior  to  mine;  and  am  too  dead  to  the 
ry  of  Authorship  to  have  any  feeling,  but  that 
itisfacHony  at  finding  that  Polite  Literature  has 
re  able  Advocate  than  myself. 

it  be  asked— Why  then  publish  ? — I  reply j — 
the  same  motive,  which  chiefly  induced  me  to 

;  a  desire  of  calling  the  public  attention  to 
late  of  Classical  Learning  in  this  country,  and 
mting  those,  who  possess  the  means,  to  remove 

of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  its  successful 
nation. 


( 


) 


If  thU  ptoducdan  of  mff  pai  kaxx  aajt  lendaicy 
to  promote  t)iat  very  important  object, — Cand  to 
this,  I  conceive,  its  veiy  brevih/  maif  somewhat  con. 
tribute  J — /  shall  indulge  the  hope  that^  in  the  eye 
of  the  candid  Critic,  its  practical  usefu^ss  a^ 
cover  its  litertir^ji  ^^feot^ 
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It  U  omng.  to  tik  littleness  and  ranity  o^  the  tiuinan 
QundU  that  we  aj«  all  so  prone  to  depredate  the  studies 
«f  ethers^  whfle  we  extol  the  usefulness  and  dignity  o^ 
our  own*  The  man  of  science,  the  naturalist,  the  expe- 
rimental philosopher,  and  the  polite  scholar,  are  apt  each 
to  represent  his  own  department  in  literature  as  the  only 
one  worthy  of  cultivation ;  while,  in  fact,  none  of  them 
oould  be  cultivated  with  success,  if  any  one  of  them  were 
cultivated  exclusively. 

And  this  indeed  is  oae  of  the  many  benefits  of  a  truly 
liberal  education,  that  it  tends  to  correct  that  narrowness 
o£  view;  discovers  the  general  connexion  between  ^e 
multifarious  objects  of  human  intellect ;  lays  a  broad  ana 
iolid  foundation  for  the  further  prosecution  of  any  one 
among  them,  which  may  recommend  itself  most  to  the 
laate  of  the  individual ;  and,  while  it  furnishes  him  with 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  own 
fiivoimte  study,  guards  him  against  a  contemptuous  in- 
difference to  the  literary  engagements  of  others. 

It 


(  «  ) 

^ .  It  u  in  the  Ikwrarji  at  in  the  nityj^  Pimmm 

tiiouB  ignorance  is  forward  to  pronoonoe  £be  nadeianeat  dfl 
•ome  parte  in  the  works  of  nature.    Bat  an  intimates 
acquaintance  with  what  appears  moft  minute  and  umm^ 
portent  establishes  ,the  maadm,  that  Nature  does 
in  vain :  and  to  the  most  extended  survey  such  a  corn 
tenation  i^pears  subsisting  between  her  least  and  greatest^ 
productions,  that  we  m^y  doubt  whether  the  least  <^  thena^ 
could  be  annihilated,  without  disturbing  the  harmony 
Und  destroying  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole. 

But,  although  there  be  a  similarly  common  interest  ancL 
Mttual  subserviencjr  amongst  aD  the  branches  of  lifenitiire^ 
some  of  them  are  from  time  to  time  liable  to  pass  in^ 
n^lect,  while  otjiers  engross  more  than  due  attentjwu 
And  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  niAoBt  eft- 
lightened  few,  to  whom  the  general  superintendettoe  oT* 
learning  belongs,    to  check  such  an  evil  on  its  iint 
appearance,  and  to  guard  against  k  retrograde  mofcment 
in  any  part  of  human  knowledge,  under  a  oonricCion 
that  it  must  be  unfavourable  in  its  consequences  to  the 
real  progress  of  every  other. 

I  have  long  apprehended  a  danger  of  this  kind,  with 
respect  to  classical  learning ;  and  think  I  perceive  many 
alarming  symptoms,  which  threaten  its  extinction.  In 
one  great  Empire,  which  now  possesses  the  dominion  or 
control  over  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  classical  learn* 
mg  is  declared  by  authority  to  be  unnecesssary  for — ^what 
are  called  the  learned  professions.  For  several  years  also 
the  convulsed  state  of  the  civilized  world — unfavourable 
to  literature  universally — has  been  peculiarly  so  to  the 
elegances  of  polite  literature-:  and  the  general  temper 
of  the  times  is  marked  by  a  growing  contempt  for  aH  that 
is  ancient. 

Ib  - 
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In  these  countiies  no  doubt,  there  ai^  old  and  valuable 
iiistitutions,  which  ensure — ^while  they  continue — a  con- ' 
tinued  attention  to  the  forms  at  least  of  classical  learning. 
But  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  or  conceal  the  fact,  that  it 
has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  From  having 
been  once  over-rated,— and  perhaps  partly  on  that  very 
account, — ^it  is  rapidly  passing  into  disesteem  :  and  to  a 
cultivated  taste  the  vitiated  style  of  modern  composition 
must  appear  at  once  one  of  the  consequences,  and  one  of 
the  evidences,  of  its  neglect. 

On  these  accounts,  and  from  the  intimate  connexioa 
hetween  classical  learning  and  all  polite  literature,  I  hofil*' 
I  shall  be  excused  for  somewhat  narrowing  the  question 
proposed  by  the  Academy,  and  confining  myself  in  this 
£ssay  to  the  inquiry — »//oto  far  the.  cultivation  of  Sciencs 
^tcf  that  of  CLASSICAL  LEARNING  assist  Or  obstruct  eack 


Xik  speaking  of  Scieiice^  I  shall  use  the  word  in   that 
^^tended  signification,  which  I  conceive  was  designed  to 
he  attached  to  it  by  the  terms  of  the  question  j  as  com- 
prehending all  those  departments  in  learning,  which  are 
^^mmonly  distinguished    from  polite  literattire: — ^though 
^  may  be  remarked,  that  the  name  perhaps  strictly  be- 
longs only  to  Mathematics  and  the  mathematical  branches 
^f  natural   Philosophy ;    and   that  in   Mathematics  the 
^cients  are  confessedly  our  masters.     To  the  geometrical 
science  of  the  Greek  school, — ^unrivalled  in  the  beauty, 
clearness,  and  accuracy  of  its  method, — Newton  him- 
self was  indebted   for  the  principles,  which  '  his  genius 
extended  and   applied; — applied,  .as  to   other  subjects, 
«o  to  the  demonstration  of  that  very  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  had  been  asserted  by  one  of  such  remote 
antiquity  as  Pythagoras. 


T_ 
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InusolherretpMt  al»o  we  tuod  indebted  to  (h«  aociatt 
Cl&ssiu  for  tU  our  modern  improvemonU  in  Sci«oct> 
What  was  it,  that  awnkened  Europe  bom  a  long  Uegp 
of  )(p)oriinc«,  is  which  tk«  powerft  of  the  hunuw  mind 
had  Uia  un«xerciscd  and  torpid  ?  Wlist  was  tlw  Ugfat 
that  first  broke  in  upon  the  dark  agcH,  and  roused  an  uo* 
Uttered  worW  to  Utcrary  exertinn  ?  "Wo  w«re  awakfiti«d( 
entightenedt  and  refined  by  the  Greek  and  Lalin  Clasaics, 
circulated  through  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  print* 
ing.  Nor  ia  it  any  wontl«r,  that  ior  tome  tiuu  a  critic^ 
acqunintnoce  with  their  writings  usurped  ahno&t  «x- 
•l««ively  the  name  of  learning  {  or  that  scholartt  in  their 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  classical  antiquity,  conaaiTed 
at  first  that  the  whole  of  human  knowledge  was  «enip»- 
hcndrd  in  their  works.  Bat  hence  certainly  proceeded 
the  original  stimulus,  which  ha*  issued  ia  the  present 
advanced  state  of  the  sciences  and  arts. 

There  might  appear  thcrelbre  toina  dogfM  «f  'mgtti6- 
tvde  in  our  now  conaigiuBg  to  ncglaot  thoie  OwriMt  ta 
whom  our  Uterary  oldigatiofw  are  so  gnat.  AaAftAift 
there  is  an  equal  degree  <^  preBomiAiiw  in  the  nypMrimii 
that  we  hare  nothing  more  to  learn  frdni  thoM. 

I  knew  that  the  ancients  mx  ooianion>^  dMnad  aaeki)' 
dren  Ia  Science ;  because,  chansed  with  Am  attnctiaiX 
tfabitraet  science,  they  certainly  did  n 
and  Hnderralned  the  practical  applkatiuu  of 
principle.  Yet — even  here — sudh  variotu  it 
on  record  of  their  skill  in  mechanics  and  otbtfACtariAiA 
promote  the  conveni«ices  of  polished  life*  m  prev>dl9 
were  not  such  chiklren,  as  maay  npretant  theib  J^ 
it  mi^  abate  the  pride  ofiModent  kBowladge^.  twolNfff* 
itow  much  we  are  indebted  toMctdntf,  Cm  tll»diic9>X7 


(  »  ) 

perior  to  the  ancients  in  some  brao^lift  of  kimwWpf. 

H^  I  shittjFi^  iQ  tll9  t)dy4»Nsaries  of  cUuttie^  kmiing 
weqr  lldTMitaf9»  iq  t}l#  Mig|ii»eiit,  which  ftlii^  can  demxe. 
iAMmuppqsf^  tb^fivftry  ibwg  rakafale  m  thewritess 
af  Gmioo  and  Boim  h«0  bean  either  transfiised  iato 
Iht  9Nrh0  of  tho  modm^9  o?  ia  aocewUd  to  the  mue 
iiugliili  foadv  in  traaiUitipiifL:  that  we  are  in  fiiU  and 
ftammamt  pofaesaioa  of  all  the  infonnation  thajr  contain 
Ml  lla^hfrnia^f  I^igie*  and  Astronomy ,*-4n  Historj, 
flaqgmpiiy»  aod  Criticj^m*  I  shall  suppose,  that  «> 
man  tr^asovet  of  antiquity  remain,  to  be  brought  to  lij|^ 
aaaU  those  ineditod  manuscripts,  which — ^to  4he  dis^jtace 
af  litemqr  JBwopon-ftiU  continue  unei^plored*  Kay»  I 
shatt  anqpoae  that  our  Orators  and  Poets  are  as  sneeess* 
fU  liiala  flf  th^  anoienta,  aa  the  vorat  of  them  in  his 
^ooBflare  agd  ^sanity  oan  ima^se. 

Vor  shall  I  insist  upon  that  consideration,  which  must 

•id  stam^  chMsii^  learning  with  paramount  importwce, 

ki  the  Tie«  eC  ajl  the  friends  of  Revelation;— ««poo  the 

eaaantaiieflgt  betw^een  sound  theology  and  ^eriliatl  inter- 

pietaitioflx  of  the  dead  languages  $-*or  up^A  tlM»  d^ree, 

in  wUdi  their  extinction  must  shake  aU  hi^toiio  emdenoe, 

end  in  this  aftet  the  n^ry  foundat^  of  re?o»I^  tmA* 

'     IM  that  eonae^ence  also  be  supposed  M  dewreUt, 

et  it  may  secr^ky  appear  to,  some^    iM  enmy  tMngt 

lindk  they  ean  d^^mand^  be  conceded  to  ihmt  who  ijmk 

thai  the  Qassics  ought  to  &U  into  oblivion  wA  ns^^. 

Yet  I  hope  to  pio^vo,  that  the  cultivation  of  chisf»nf 

hiiywngt  as  a  constituwt  part;  of  libend  educi»tifln,*^so 

im  hom  obstructiiig  science,— is  meat  impcHTtant^gr  coit- 

Auaie  to  its  advaiusement ;  that  tb^  have  eommout  m- 

^resta^  and  owmion  adversaries ;  and  thait  tbe.  pr^gi^ 

of 
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of  scientific  learning  is  materially  impeded  by  the  de- 
clining state  of  classical. 

There  is  no  argument  more  firequently  employed  by  the 
declaimers  against  classical  learning,  than  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  devote  so  many  years,  in  the  spring-time  o(  life, 
'  to  the  study  of  iDords ;— words,  which  the  wise  man  uses 
but  as  counters,  while  the  fool  alone  values  them  as 
money.  But  this  argument,  with  all  the  changes  that 
are  rung  upon  it,  proceeds  upon  multiplied  mistakes; 
and  exemplifies  the  abuse  of  words,  which  it  jwofesses 
to  decry.  The  argument  might  have  conclusive  force, 
if  languages  were  but  vocabularies  of  unmeaning  sounds. 
But,  in  learning  languages,  does  not  the  youthful  mind 
learn  ideas  too  ?  Is  not  its  stock  of  these  miuteriak  of 
•  knowledge  progressively  enlarged?  Are  not  its  powers 
exercised  in  comparing,  discriminating,  and  combining 
ideas  ?  And  ought  not  thiS|  to  be  the  first  object  df  Hbend 
^ucation  i 

I  speak  not  now  of  the  knowledge  of  things^  acquired 
in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics.  I  speak 
not  of  the  acquaintance,  to  which  it  introduces  us,  with 
the  facts,  the  manners,  the  characters,  the  sentiments  of 
ancient  times.  I  speak  of  the  initiatory  exercises  of 
Grammar  and  of  Syntax :  and,  at  the  early  age  whidi 
ought  to  be  allotted  to  these,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no 
intellectual  exercise  better  calculated  to  furnish  the  ele- 
ments of  thought,  to  fix  the  attention,  to  call  forth  the 
latent  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  to  employ — with- 
out overstraining — its  most  important  energies. 

Indeed  the  connexion  between  language  and  thought 
is  much  more  intimate,  than  superficial  inquirers  ima- 
gine. Language  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  great  vehicle, 
by  which  thoughts  arc  communicated :  and  in  this  vi^w 

flonei 
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^ne^  the  iniporUCnce  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  witli 
language  is  incalculable.  But  ananj.  are  not  aware,, 
that  it  is  ako  the  great  instrument — if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  ezpreaaion-^of  thought;  that  every  man  thinks  in 
langui^^  even  when  he  thiiiks  in  privacy  and  utters  not 
a  wofd. . 

If  there  be  any  subject  of  humian  reason,  in  which  the 
mind  can  exercise  its  powers  independently  of  language, 
it  may  be  sup(>osed  to  be  Geometry^  But  let  any  man, 
most  fiimiliar  with  a  Creometrical  demonstration,  en-., 
deavour  to  present  it,  in  all  its  steps,  to  his  own  mind^ 
devested  of  words ;  and  he  will  find  himself  baffled  in  the 
attempt*.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that— if 
words  alone  could  be  totally  effiured  firom  the  recollection 
—the  mind,  though  retaining  all  its  other  acquisitions, 
would  retain  them  to  no  effectual  purpose,  but  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  infantile  imbecility.  With  so  mndii- 
IS  it  of  philosophic  justice,  that  in  the  Greek  tongue  the 
same  term,  which  expresses  a  wordy  expresses  also  the 
reoMoning  fisu^ulty. — But  alas !  though  we  cannot  think 
without  employing  words,  we  may  employ  words  without 
thinking.  Were  it  not  so,  many  \rould  be  tongue-tied,- 
who  are  now  most  voluble  in  decrying  the  wisdom  of  our 
forebthers* 

In  scdentific  pursuits,  no  mental  habit  is  of  more  im-» 
portance,  than  a  readiness  in  examining  the  closeness  of 
our  own  reasoning,    and  a   quickness  in  detecting  any 
latent  vagueness  or  inaccuracy  of  Conception.     And  no- 
thing promotes  this  habit,  more  than  an  early  acquaint- 
ance with  the  accurate  analysis  of  language.     Any  defect 
of  correctness  in  thinking  is  betrayed  most  immediately 
hiy   the  perplexity,  or  want  of  clearness  and  precision, 
iit  the  expressions  which  imbody  our  thoughts*    And  hence 
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ctoMehwl  bixndirtd  pumw  l^ilirftet  Irt^^li^  tf  ( 
tide  INniitiplM^  tift  be  «n«  lll^  M^rMr  falOflrtP  « 
siilgeEfe  to  drttert  >  Inii  *e»  IW  <Mc#9«ed(  Ait  Mi 

ceptions  have  been  erroneouSf  inaccuratef  or  oUl 
By  tke  penon  wseqniflMl  iritr  dMf  Mttc^ditP  d 
gnge^  atid*  udiselMloiiiMt  t6  6feixitili^  il  tttM^ 
evidenoeef  deiiHAiYe  nmwing  ii  ddtat&ftmljrdraAA 
aiidk  lie  MMir'ail  cmce  in  Aoo^ttf  WitlMW  pliUifli<8ilt 
cDEpreumw  witkcmt  dMnt^  Malfe^ 

Letite'Mt  be  QiiddnrtMd' at* Ojftogi* liWfr  *e< i 
/iff£idM^maft<al09bedf  obtiTCe^irfliiandfedioi^  Hi 
poaiBMi  iaferid^  pon^elw  of  Dlth|f#  nhdtetftuidii^ 
if  »  meve  Hflguitt^i  wkirtdter  be  lii#  int^UeMMpoMl 
bafe nl^i^ted  tcKeaeroHe madkmgoMk  tiitriA l^idi 
BtlkUes^  Butf  I  do*  sajr^  Aat  the-  Ui^beitP  g|^<tiiii  li 
iHidec  the  moot'  ctosiderable'  di0adV«fit&gl$'  ill'  MSied 
notskiUed^ia  langaage?  and  that  the  mtkHMct  of  af  1 
or  a  Nbwton  oeukl  not  be  8Ci|}pd)MA^utldei'  ^ek* 
advantage'^te  haVe  prodaced  the'  works'  wllldh*  iil 
taiise  their  namesw 

Yet  let  not  the  mere  linguist  be  despised)  9  a*t 
trifier  in  the  field  of  literature.  That  field  is  so^Wpi 
that  all  parta  of  it  ctohcft  be  occupied 'bj*^  riMrpI 
and  to  be  cidtivated  with  geiiend  adtrnitagt^*  AchM- 
must  reeeive  the  undivided  attentioir  of  omidfllFifldlfl 
The  objects  -  of  human  kno^siiedge  ate' so  flmneflMft 
there  subsit*  such  arniuttRd  subscArvleA^  fJPeWdr^ 
that  literacy  labour  miM  be^drfided:  ffidilOfc#lll 
superficial  observer  will  lament  dic^  mitfuWHayi 
partion,  whfd»  CTgrossefcthe  iKtention  of  8lMlr|)tfr^ 
at  the* arddUTtirhh  \i1iidhi  thty paDstiWie  ttw'liif 811^ 


^tjMrttid^  mAtupoHtaRi  tkjeeu.  That  rmy  ardbw 
^^  indmdiial  nmmA^  koweter  diipropoifiwate'  ■  ■  tfyftn 
^"^^iDy  dKyoiMnUontQM  to  tke  oUgefts  wBieh  exdte  it, 
^mtrttnley  to  the  tecfeaie  anA  ptrfeetfott  ef  tBe  eoiMWiu 

Ttrtlh  idto  AeftieBdl  of  weimee  to  grre  tJlefr  ipetiat 

^tlairtOU-  to-  iMr  fbct'i-^lhst  Ae  same  iten,  iprfite^deeiy 

'dto  stacl|r' <#  tKe  4iead  Ifn^ttage9  w  a  uaelen  wMte^  ef 

JBMtttal  attifaMi>~a»  Ae  mpr  oAfe^e  Mudy  rf  woiA  inb 

0lMCr  Oir  ttlf^g|i|<-*»BSP  i^M^  tile  iiiettf  ftMrwMtb  topekft  Aeir 

ahafte  of'  lAfieole  aguiiB^   sncl^  seientifie  pttnaite^    e* 

fluent  lio  ^fcviMB  Qtilily  to  tItoeptiesoPliiewfarbilMs 

^rttlKivtoiiBi^     xBe  oBine*  fip|NHie]f'  of  pivsmiiptooua'  ttUB* 

nftee,  titet  faagli9  aft  a-  leasned*  d&qairicibii'  upott-  Chwek 

4te«ila,  ill  eqadljr  prompt  to  dMile  Ae  arddup  <tf'  Ae 

"HHui  n$lb  Pi'^aBBtilig'tyuituiTO'Ci^  te69eplorih|^the*^faik6€ieft 

of  s  mofly  oih  ooUectiBg  specinena  of  rtlde^atalllnk    Kajf 

%  Hkwtoir^  aBcaminhtg  tKe  odours  of  a  bubble^ -or  d9> 

moartratSog  tlto  propertier  of^  a  crooKed  lihe^  wedd^  tie 

aeraatted^^-^  acreeneii^— fronr  tfteir  sneers,  ovXy  hy  Ae 

cdlebriQr  of  his  name. 

I^eelrtldnty'iftrndepeeaB8^to  tliis  i^^  Aat  die  ignofant 
tdlptf- AoitUM^Bpttewhat  tHey  db^not  und^rstwdl  Bbt 
die  naglilaritf  anoganee*  of  tUe  ignorant  rfdgar  de«s 
iMtti  to^^itte-^  dlaiaceetistic  feature  of  tbepreaenrtimeik 
wdl-  afO'  xtofr*  MTfilerBy  orators^  pWosopIfcrs,  corteetori 
ef^  oil*  pn^tttttes)  dSscorerew  of  neir  systems^  enlightV 
iniiigfayl  ilMtrilctfaig-tae  worM.^  Sfacb,  witib  Ae  brasen 
ittaltVdaQf  acflLsatisfiisd  f6Uy,  put  themselves  fbrmotdr  as 
irtier  Almftlfe  'vrttost  of  tlhr  ancteftt ;  an*  l^  Ae  Verjr 
(Uiftiaflr^SiQftbei^  pretenritas^are  ofBnr  too  successftdV  xii 
tltagMlliig- ^tor  cnidest  aMrardilrer  on  Ae«  public:    Bfte 
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tach  are  the  cammon  ene-mics  of  LiierMurC;  whom  sll 
iU  .iriends  fthoulil  i»inbine  tiigethf r  to  j-^ress. 

Nor  let  auy  uf  its  friends  iiiiu^iitci  that  they  have  aa 
cause  to   be   alai'ined,  because  it   in  not  their    proviace 
whicb  ifl  iiDnicdialcIy  invaded,  but  one  perbaps  of  wtiidi 
they — from    unncquniiitance  witb  it — have  overlooked  tiif 
importance.     Wc  have  ab^ady  remarked,  that  bet»T«i 
the  Beverid  ilepartnicats  in  tlio   j[reat  commoBwealth  «f 
llteriUurc  tliero  is   such   a  community   of  interest,   sueb 
m.   reciproco]   dependence  and   mutual   connexion,    ihu 
evai  the  ainallest  cannot   be  destroyed  vitbout  danger 
to  every  other.     Lii  time  of  peace  from  foreign  foet,  tin 
competitions  of  its  different  members  may  but  coniriUu 
to  that  activity  of  diver«i6ed  pursuit,  which  fihall  prort 
conducive   to  the   general   good  -.—provided  such  a  hk 
vereign  control  be  maintained   over  their  petty  emul<^ 
tions,  tliat  no  individuals  aball  be  allowed  to  aggraoiliK 
themselves  by  the  depression  of  their  ncighboun.    But 
when  any  part  of  the  state   is  invaded  by  a  barbBioui 
enemy,  the  danger  is  common  to  all ;  and  all  onglii  to 
forget  their  mutual  differences  in  the  common  interest  of 
repelling  it. 

There  U  a  sentiment,  which  I  am  sorry  to  diaePt 
obtains  increasing  currency  eren  among  men  of  oulnvated 
minds, — that  knowledge  is  to  be  valued  only  as  fsi  ss  rt 
is  practically  useful ;  and  that  its  practice  utility  is  to  I* 
measured  by  its  subserviency  to  the  common  purpose*  ^ 
life.  Tliis  sentiment — in  the  form  and  extent,  in  whi™ 
ilia  frequently  maintained — appears  to  me  derogatory  w 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  to  degrade  m*" 
from  the  rank  of  an  intellectual  being,  to,that  (tf  ■  fOff 
merely  corporeal,  and  capable  only  of  fnu^ 
meots.    Nay,  n  held  b;  qut^,  ^t  ^ewu 


'i  "Wr  do,,      '^"""'Wt  of  L  r  °°  ■""■  «(;- 

'^■^T:j  r'  -fix.™  !?""■  "■■"■•''^ 

'<»"".,  wiw',"  ■''"■"';■■  '■•'•■'•hc.r""''"^ 
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among  her  real  Votaries.    He  njay  be  ift«iilt»  fanfc  ii 
a  philoaoi^ier :  and  for  die  higheet  improvementa  of 
aril  tkemselYes  he  must  still  be  indebted  to 
more  disinterested  admirers,— -whose  ardour  is  eonitad    ^ 
the  abstract  charms,  which  he  disesteems. 

Nor  let  me  be  charged  with  digressnng  in  these 
rations  from  the  question,  which  I  have  proposed  to 
diss.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the  intswits 
science  and  of  polite  literature  may  be  more  dearitjr 
cemed,  when  we  observe,  that  not  only  the  s 
ters  are  hostile  to  both,  but  that  the  same  piincqilBS-of 
gnment,  by  which  they  attempt  to  decry  the 
equally  pointed  against  the  otherb  No  topic  of 
mation  is  more  frequently  employed  agas 
Jetarning,  than  the  question — cm  bono  f  Wiai  ii  He 
say  they,  of  spending  so  muck  time  and  jmhu 
dead  languages  ?  To  whai  practical  purpou  com  Ae 
ledge  afterwards  be  tiarfiedf  The  narrow  view,  ndb^rch 
these  men  take  of  practical  utility,  is  confined  within  'S^he 
circle  of  pecuniary  advantages  and  corporeal  enjoymei».t0 : 
and  their  objection  equally  tends  to  overturn  the  ytBXj 
foundations  of  science,  and  to  bring  back  a  dark  nigh^  <^ 
unlettered  batbarism.  For  let  it  be  once  establisla^^ 
that  science  is  to  be  prosecuted  no  further,  than  as  i^  ^ 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  common  life  ;  and  the 
first  principles  of  science  will  be  soon  forgotten. 

The  man,  who  would  despise  the  demonstrative 
lation  of  the  velocity  of  light  firom  the  aberratioii  of 
fixed  stars,  unless  he  were  assured  that  it  m^ht  be 
to  some  practical  use;— the  man,  who  would 
his  admiration  of  the  splendid  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  till  he  should  see  that  they  aflbrd  some 
able  results ;-— the  man,  who  would  prefer  the 
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4|^  Sat  mptoying  the  ocdpur  of  4oth,  to  th4t  noble 
di  of  ingeniouB  speculation,  wbioh  connects  the  phe« 
of  the^^ojac  ^^>ectrum  with  Voltaic.electricity  j— 
has  a  servile  and  a  sordid  mind:  and  it  wpuld 
degradation  of  literature  to  admit  tl|e  justice  of  b|s 
oqptet,   by  telling  him  that  benefits,   the  most  im- 
nl,  have  accrued  to  society  from  scientific  sources 
ifl^y  the  most  remote.     This  reply,  however  con* 
%  true,  would  seem  to  abandon  the  intrinsic  ex- 
ice  of  knowledge;  would  seeQi  to    surrender  the 
g  vantage  ground,  on  which  her  claims  to  our  i:c- 
9iust  ever  stand, — as  distinguishing  man  firom  the 
qf  the  animal  creation,  and  raising  him  in  the  scale 
teUfctqal  being*     On  that  impregnable  ground  we 
ihfays  maintain  the  unvaried  dignity  and  importance 
livcrsal  Utierature  and  science. 
le  keenest  adversaries  of  the  dead  languages  areofte^t 
atrai^  incon^stency,  waim  advocates  for  leomil^ 
iTing  languages  of  foreign  countries.     A  knowledge 
fench  and  Italian  is  reckoned  a  necessary  part  even 
male  education.     Yot  few  comparatively  in  these 
xies  have  actual  occasion,  in  future  Ufe,  either  to 
;  or  write  in  French  or  in  Italian :  and  still  fewer, 
jdbbering  them  in  their  youth  for  years,  are  able  to 
;  or  to  write  in  these  languages  with  accuracy  and 
nee.     It  must  be  supposed  therefore  that  the  main 
ilagc,  which  recommends  them  to  these  patrons, of 
'.Plication,  is  this; — that  tliey  introduce  us  to  an 
lintance  with  the  writers  and  literary  productions.of 
;a  countries*     And  I  readily  admit  that  this  i^  .an 
^Im^  object ;  while  I  lament  tliat  the  class  of  con- 
itf  writers,  most  generally  obtruded  on  our  acquaint- 
,ia  pf  a  ^lescription  either  woirlhles;  or  pemicioott 

B  2  But 
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But  wTiat  jmlgc  of  literary  excellence  will  compare  the 
productions  of  modern  Europe  with  those  sland&rds  of 
composition,  which  the  poets,  orator^,  philosophers,  and 
historians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  afford  us?  Their 
works  arc  the  great  storclioiise,  from  which  every  thing 
of  correct  tnste  in  tlic  beautiful  and  sublime  has  been 
derivKl :  tin<l  among  the  writers  of  modern  times,  they 
have  made  tlic  nearest  approaches  to  perfection,  who  have 
formed  themselves  moit  studiously  upon  the  iinriTalled 
models  of  antii]uity.     'What  modern  language  indeed,  aa 
a  comiwrieon  with  the   Orcck — or  even  with  tlie  Lntb 
tongue,  must  not  yiild  the  palm  ?  Which  of  them  must 
not  be  owncil   infirior,  in   tlie  combined   characters  of 
brevity  and  copiousness   of  expression,  in   elegance  ami 
force  and  harmony  of  vaiicd  structure  ?  Let  it  also  be 
observed,  that  Latin  is  the  common  basis  of  most  Euro- 
pean languages ;  and  that  the  claEsical  scholar  can  finti 
no  difficulty  in  mastering  any  of  these,  at  any  time,  tf 
tlie  ajiplicatton  of  a  few  months :  while  it  is  rare  to  find, 
and  hard  indeed   to  conceive,  any  one  ignorant  of  the 
classiest  and  at  the  same  time  critically  acquainted  wili 
his  mother  tongue. 

In  short,  if  the  knowledge  of  French,  Italiati,  Sic  «• 
tend  our  literary  citizenship  to  other  countries  than  out 
own ;  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  languages  of  ancieol 
Greece  and  Rome  at  once  infinitely  facilitates  the  fonn« 
acquirement, — opens  to  us  the  original  and  richer  sources 
of  literature, — and  connects  us  by  a  kind  of  coexistaK* 
with  past  ages.  Let  classical  learning  become  extiurft 
and  we  become  inliabitants  of  a  younger  world,  to  »hic» 
the  experience,  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit  of  ancient  tiaw* 
arc  effectually  lost.  Let  the  popular  objection  be  s^' 
mitted  against  classical  Icaruing,  as  s  thing  of  little  practii^ 

benefit; 
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benefit ;  and  the  very  citadel — not  only  of  polke  literature 
—but  of  science  is  surrendered  to  a  barbarous  foe. 

Bui  some  may  say — "  We  are  not  enemies  to  polite 
**  literature;  nor  do  we  desire  that  classical  learning 
**  sliould  become  extinct.  But  is  it  not  put  out  of  place, 
**  in  being  made  the  chief,  or  sole,  object  of  liberal  edu- 
^  oation  in  our  schools  ?*' — My  design  is  not  to  defend, 
in  all  respects,  the  present  system  of  school-education ; 
aiul  I  shall  hereafter  point  out  some  particulars,  in  which 
it  appears  to  me  defective,  injurious,  and  absurd.  But 
I  ooafess  that  I  prefer  it,  with  all  its  present  defects,  to 
any  pretended  reformation,  which  would  displace  classical 
learning  from  the  rank  of  a  constituent — and  principal—, 
psurt  of  all  liberal  education. 

If  education  be  ccmducted  aright,  it  must  commence 

at  a  very  early  age.     And  if,  at  a  still  earlier  age,  that 

preparatory  control  has  been  maintained  over  the  child, 

wliich  is  needful  for  subjecting  it  to  discipline  and  habits 

o£  attention;    the  subsec|uent   course  of  instruction  may 

prcKeed — ^not  only  without  trenching  at  all  upon  youthful 

o^oyments — ^but   so  as   to  promote   tlicm   considerably. 

J^ar  indeed  would  I  be  from  abridging  the  exercise  or 

•*l^usement8  of  childhood.     But  no  mistake  can  be  greater, 

than  the  supposition  that  absolute  idleness  promotes,  or 

^*  consistent  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  either  in  the 

'^^^'i  or  child.     Few  states  are  more  wTetched,  than  the 

^^id  of  listless   satiety,  in  which  the  muul — wearied   of 

Pleasure — preys  upon  itself,  and  knows  not  where  to  turn 

^^  employment.     If  you  would  bring  up  a  child  for  the 

.*^e    object  of  pleasurable   existence,  form  in  that  child 

^^^'ly  habits  of  submission  to  control,  and  of  application 

^  business. 

U 
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It  it  not  di«n  unreasonable  to  suppose,  tbat  the  cUld 
at  eJ^fyean  of  age  is  so  fur  acquainted  with  his  mother 
tongue,  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  correctness  and  fa- 
eflit^,  and  to  know  some  of  the  principles  of  general 
grammar.  Now  I  ask,  in  whut  branch  of  study  can  he 
be  employed  more  profitably,  from  that  {icrioil  til)  the 
Age  of  fiMUteen,  than  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  aod 
I^atia  tongoea  f  Childhood  is  peculiarly  the  age  ibr  leom- 
ing  the  elements  of  languages.  The  elements  oflanguagcf 
can  at  that  time  be  elTcctuiilly  taught ;  and  in  acquiring 
tbe  knowledge  of  tliem,  the  youthful  mind  is  exercisH. 
and  cultiTated,  and  stored  with  ideas,  and  trained  to  skill 
In  using  an  instruuit^nt  the  most  extensively  imponsnt, 
vhatever  be  the  tulurc  objects  to  which  the  attention  may 
be  directed  I -the  most  important  in  its  connection  bolli 
with  accurate  thinking,  and  with  the  elenr  and  elegant 
communication  of  our  thoughts.  The  moderate,  but  re- 
gular, application  of  two  hours  a  day,  under  a  pKptx 
method  of  instruction,  would  be  sufficient — I  am  bold  to 
assert — for  conveying  to  the  child,  during  die  period 
which  I  have  specified,  such  a  knowledge  of  thelsngnngei 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  would  render  the  iiir&er  stu^ 
of  their  writers  a  matter  of  el^ant  enjoyment  to  hii 
ripening  taste,  and  delightful  improvement  to  bis  mitDrer 
judgment. 

But  if  we  exclude  the  classics  &om  the  general  qnten 
of  libera]  education,  what  can  we  ^ect  during  the  imt 
period  in  the  cultivation  of  science  ?  Shall  we  proceed  to 
make  the  child  of  eight  years  old  a  philosopher  ?—Tei  t 
I  am  aware  that  some  of  our  modem  reformers  eobcdT* 
the  notion,  of  teaching  children  gwmirfry,  andaslrmumf, 
and  chemislfy,  and  geology,  and  I  know  pot  wbat  **.    Bat 

it 
*  See  Kote  A.  at  the  ead. 
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^^  is  a  preposterous  and  cruel  notioni  founded  in  ig- 
^^rance-— both  of  the  human  mind — and  of  the  9cienoe9» 
^iiidi  these  smatterers  in  literature  profess  to  patronize* 
^^e  must  wait  for  the  progress  of  nature  to  develope  and 
^trengdien  the  intellectual  powers ;  and  if  we  attempt  by 
iajodicioiis  culture  to  force  the  fruit  of  science,  we  can 
at  most  obtain  a  production  crude  and  noxious ;  and  we 
bid  fiur  to  destroy  the  mental  &culties  by  overstraining 
them* 

Others  there  are,  who  would  avoid  this  error  by  letting 
the  child  run  wild  to  the  age  of  puberty :  and  the  elo* 
qomty  but  visionary,  Rousseau  has  employed  all  the  &s<- 
dnations  of  language  and  fancy,  to  recommend  this  sys- 
tem—-of  leaping  the  intellectual  faculties  inactive  as  long  as 
possible^  that  they  may  at  length  be  called  to  the  most 
effectofll;  exercise.  According  to  this  theory,  **  if  we 
*«  couI4  but  bring  up  our  pupil  healthy  and  robust  to  the 
"  age  of  twelve  years,  without  his  being  able  to  distin* 
gnish  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  the  eyes  of  his  un« 
derstanding  would  be  open  to  reason  at  our  first  lesson ; 
'*  and  he  would  become  under  proper  instructions  the 
"  wisest  of  men.''  If  this  were  so,  what  a  rare  phi- 
iotopher  mig^t  have  been  formed  out  of  the  savage  of 

AviOKON  ( 

I  fonnerly  knew  a  gentleman,  who  followed  Rousseau's 
plan  in  bringing  up  bis  son.  J  very  early  warned  him  of 
the  probable  result ;  and  had  afterwards  abundant  oppor- 
ttmilies  of  seeing  my  predictions  verified.  The  youth,— 
>rho  seemed  to  labour  under  no  inferiority  of  natural  un- 
^ierstanding,  and  had  grown  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or 
tliirteen  without  knowing  even  his  letters, — ^when  an  at- 
tempt was  afterwards  made  to  educate  him,  proved  wholly 
iinequal  to  the  attention  and  mental  exercise  requisite  in 

pibstra^ti 
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abstract  reasoning.  I  saw  him  once  bronght,  by  grea 
exertion,  to  perceive  the  inference — that  two  lines,  o 
which  one  was  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  other 
must  be  equal.  I  believe  it  was  the  first  rational  in 
ference,  the  force  of  which  he  ever  discerned  j  and  I  be 
lieve  it  was  the  lost.  Having  succeeded  in  producing  an; 
motion  in  the  wheels  of  the  intellectual  machine,  I  en 
lertained  a  hope  that  they  might  receive  a  continued  pro 
gressive  impulse.  But  I  soon  perceived,  that  his  mind« 
as  if  exhausted  by  the  effort— ^suuk  back  to  its  former  stat 
of  motionless  inactivity. 

Indeed  it  is  hard  to  say,  which  is  most  injurious  to  th< 
intellect  of  children,  the  total  neglect  of  early  culture 
or  a  culture  excessive  in  degree,  and  ill-adapted  in  it 
kind  to  the  tenderness  of  early  life.  As  the  latter  ex 
hausts  the  sdil,  and  produces  a  growth  as  unhealthy  am 
ill-formed,  as  it  is  premature ;  so  the  general  consequeno 
of  the  former  is  a  rigidness  of  texture,  which  defies  fiitun 
cultivation.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  th 
study  of  languages  is  that,  to  whicli  the  mind  in  ver 
early  childhood  appears  most  competent ;  which — ^in  it 
first  elements — exercises  the  attention  and  the  memory 
while — in  the  progress  of  interpretation — ^it  employ 
thought,  calls  forth  tlie  ingenuity  of  research,  multiph'e 
the  ideas,  enlarges  the  views,  informs  the  judgment,  ajpa 
refines  the  taste. 

But  let  it  also  be  observed,  that  the  time,  which  I  pro 
pose  allotting  to  the  acquisition  of  the  learned  languages 
can  by  no  means  interfere  with  any  other  objects,  whicl 
may  be  supposed  suited  to  the  age  of  childhood.  Foi 
the  j)rosecution  of  other  studies,  one  or  two  hours  mon 
in  each  day,  during  the  same  period,  would  be  fpunc 
im)ply  sufficient:  and  during  childhood,  I  would  neve^ 

extend 


extend  the  time  of  application  to  businisss  beyoQnd .  fdur 

liours  in  the  day.     Writing,  Engliah  reading,  History, 

Geography,  and  Chronology  (as  far  as  connected   with 

the  two  latter)— one  or  more  of  these  I  suppose  to  form 

part  of  the  daily  employment :  while  some  of  them  may 

be  taaght  in  such  a  form,  as  will  contribute  to  the  amuse- 

ment  and  relaxation  of  the  pupil.     In  the  course  also  of 

English  reading,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  facts 

in  Natural  History  may  be  formed :  and  I  am  aware,  that 

under  proper  masters  a  child  may — in  his  walks — ^be  use- 

fiilly  led  to  distinguish  various  objects  in  the  vegetable  and 

mineral  kingdoms ;  so  far  at  least,  as  to  be  familiar  with 

the  leading  characters  of  the  principal  classes.     Yet  I, 

confess,  that  I  value  these  acquirements,  at  the  early  pe* 

riod  of  which  I  speak,  rather  as  calculated  to  awaken  a 

i^irit  of  accurate  and  attentive  observation,  than  for  the 

immediate  information  which  they  convey. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  science, — science  stricdy  so 
oidled— ^the  elements  of  which  I  am  persuaded  are  level 
t^  the  capacity  of  a  child  ;  and  I  consider  the  neglect  of 
it  as  a  great  and  lamentable  defect,   in   our  system  of 
liberal  education.     I  mean  Arithmetic: — not  that  art  of 
technical  calculadon,   which  commonly  goes   under  the 
name ; — ^but   the  science   of  numbers,   considered  as  a 
l>ranch  of  Mathematics.     I  know  not  any  class  of  ideas, 
^ith  which  the  mind  may  be  sooner  made  familiar,  than 
^ose  of  number :  nor  any,  about  which  it  may  sooner  be 
engaged,  with  much  advantage,  in  close  reasoning.     The 
thing  taught  as  Arithmetic,  in  mercantile  schools,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  Science;  and  even  to  this,  in 
classical  schools,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid :  which,  I 
«n  convinced,  is  the  reason,  why  so  many  students  in 
tl)e  University  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  Geometry 

and 
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Od  Aniifytics.  If  I  mi^t  preraoid  to  suggest  a  Iii 
tke  heodi  of  that  learned  body»  I  would  say  that  H 
m&df  of  this  evil  might  vhH  deserve  their  considera 
attd  that  itmi^t  be  remedied^  by  their  introducti^ 
tKe  stJMok  a  qrstam  of  setantifte  Arithmetic,  ^lAiidi  a 
aaelfm^  ftmifiavity  of  iliostratioii  with  a  method  al 
demonstrative.  The  use-  of  such  a  treatise  iniglit 
be  enfinpced  in  tbe  ehssical  schools^  by  their  indnd 
ill  the  course  of  examinaticm  requisite  for  admissiai 
College* 

The  mention  of  this  leads  me  to  not  the  most  gr 
part  ixf  my  sulgect ; — ^to  point  out  8<mieother  partic 
in  wiach-  the  presoit  system  of  clasrical  educatioi 
seem  tome  to  impede  the  progress  of  science  ttadi 
jteni  Hterature.  This  is  an  ungrateful  tadtf  in  ^ 
iMihii^  but  tbe  paramount  consideration  of  pubBc  i 
Opiuld  induce  me  to  engage.  But  most  of  the  partic 
which  I  shall  notice,  are  such  as  admit  an  easy  ren 
and  are  but  the  accidental  imperfections  of  a  syst^n,  ' 
I  Value  as  radically  good,  and  would  lament  to  se 
placed  by  any  of  the  visionary  theories  of  modet 
formers. 

The  first  evil  I  would  mark  is — the  extravagant  1 
of  time  in  each  day,  for  which  children  are  kept  in  « 
I  leave  it  to  the  medical  profession  to  determine,  ho 
JO  much  confinement  is  consistent  with  the  health  ai 
gour  of  their  bodies.  Tbe  objections  which  I  ad 
against  it  are  two :  1st.  that  it  tends  to  give  them  ; 
taste  to  study ,^— a  relish  for  which  it  ought  to  be  one 
©fcjeot  of  liberal  education  to  form :  2ndly.  that  it 
motes  a  habit  of  mental  indolence  and  inattention  d 
the  periods  of  stucfy, — than  which  no  habit  is  mor 
fiivourable  to  literary  progress.    The  chfld  cannot,  i 
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many  lunm,  as  he  is  di>liged  to  have  fak  books  aiid  pnpetf 
bcfewMm.  Bat  he  mnat  in  general  seem  tabe  engaged*! 
and-h*  Aerefore  letingei,  and  dreams  orer  his  boc^  mad 
ftiptnt  Half  the  time,  or  less,  would  be  anffldent  to 
AAh  hia  sss^ed  task :  but,  from  this  very  cireumstaMef 
Iw  is  ofteA  led  to  give  no  real  application  to  it  -fi«)n  finC 
tolsat.  *It  may  perhqn  be  more  easy  to  point  out  ^Si 
efSf  ftanft  to^nd  a  remedy  lor  it,  as  long  as  diat  obaer* 
fation  of  the  Roman  Satyrist  shall  remain  true — res  tmOd 
minaris  Ctmstabit  pafri,  quam  ^Ints.  But  parents  m^  be 
assured,  that  their  children  might  make  much  greater 
progress  in  literature,  if  the  time  they  nomiDaDy  qittld 
in  study  were  much  less. 

Another  evil,  connected  with  the  former,  Aot^  tc^ 
parently  of  on  opposite  nature,  is — ihe  number  of  hefi* 
days,  so  called,  aiid  the  length  of  vacations,  which  bi^ 
are  allowed  in  most  schools.  Tliis  contributes  to  impresi 
on  dieir  minds  the  sentiment,  that  absolute  idleness  U 
ei^oynient ;— *  sentiment  as  unfounded  in  truth,  as  it  is 
pemidaiis  in  its-  influence  on  the  future  habits.  It  be- 
ndes  aecdstoms  them  to  that  kind  of  desultory  applica- 
tioil,  by  fttv  and  starts,  which  never  can  supply  the  plae^ 
of  regidsrdlBgence.  A  course  d'  uniform— daily  stody, 
attentlrdy  parsned,  and  therefore  moderately  continued, 
~^  diat  which  alone  con  ensure  effectual  progress ;  and 
tftat  whldi— «o  for  from  impeding — ^promotes  enjoyment. 

I  have  now  to  notice  the  comparatiTc  inefficiency  c^onr 
sdiool-edneation,  for  communicating  a  real  and  manly 
acqiuintance  with  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
And  in  stating  this,  and  proceeding  to  assign  one  of  th^ 
ebvtinis-caaiea  c^  it,  I  do  not  really  depart  from  the  sub- 
ject of  Olb  Bnay.    The  impcrfectoess  of  school-edaea- 

Hoa. 
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tMn  U  nvott  nnfaTOUrable  to  tb«  ncceu  of  CdJlrgiitet 

«nd  too  much  diveiU  tlif  latter  iiom  that  which  ought  to 
bfl  it*  piiucipnl  ubjeci — science,  to  that,  which  cannot  be 
«aught  cflictually  in  College — tlic  learnetJ  languiigc*.  I 
hy  no  RicanB  iiitcml  tliat  thes^  should  not,  as  they  do. 
furui  ft  considerable  part  of  Collegiate  exercises.  Bui  1 
conceive  that  the  student,  pftssing  from  school  to  College, 
QU((ht  to  pofr»ess  Buch  b  radical  acquaintance  with  Greek 
mid  Latin,  as  would  render  liis  further  prosecution  of  the 
Clusiicd  rather  a  literary  relaxation,  than  a  laborious  and 
ungrateful  tafk.  Now,  on  the  contrarj',  it  commonly 
Iiappcm,  that  he  is  so  occupied  with  the  drudgery  of 
clii£ttical  preparation  throughout  his  collegiate  course,  that 
he  has  little  ottention  to  spare  for  tlic  sciences;  and 
lobks  forward  with  impalience  to  the  termination  of  his 
Academic  studies,  as  the  period  when  be  shall  be  rdfjssed 
from  the  irksome  necei^eity  of  studying  at  all. 

For  the  defectiveness  of  our  present  system  of  school- 
education  various  causes  might  be  assigned :  and  among 
Ihem,  !Oine  general  errors  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
employed.  But  1  shall  confine  myself  to  ojie  cause,  which 
I  believe  is  little  noticed  j  wliile  its  existence  is  certain, 
and  its  influence  mo^t  iujurious.  I  mean  the  totitl  want 
of  proper  books,  for  teaching  the  learned  language^.  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  absurdities  of  the  common  Gram- 
mars and  Dictionaries.  I  speak  of  the  editions  of,  the 
Classics  used  in  our  schools  :  and  I  denounce  them,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  as  scandalous  to  a  country  profess- 
ing literature. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  printed  with  so  much  tj-po- 
graj>hical  inaccuracy,  as  to  be  in  many  passages  unin- 
telligible even  to  a  scholar ;  vhile  they  oflen  present, 
io  almost  every  page,  diiGcultics  utterly,  insuperable  to  a 
Bchoolboy 
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tchcfslpof*  The  last  edition  published  in  this  city  of  di^ 
«df0dOfi  of  lAician's  Dialogues,  which  is  read  in  schodLs^ 
aad  the  only  edition  now  to  be  <)btained  in  this  couiytry, 
exhibits  in  the  £rst  Dialogue  (containing  •  about  ohb 
duodcidmo  page  of  Greek)  no  fewer  than  ninegrosserrorii 
of  die  press :  and  a  similar  imputation,  though  not  ik 
equal  d^ree,  lies  against  almost  every  other  school-book^ 
printed  eMier  in  this  country  or  in  Grreat  Britain.*  This 
indeed  iir^lmt  the  natural  effect  of  their  being  left,  as  a 
matter  of  trade,  to,  illiterate  printers.  Each  subsequent 
editi^'  retains  all  the  errors  of  the  former  i  imd  creates 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  its  own. 

I  reDien^r  once  asking  an  old  schoolmaster,  how  be 
managed  with  such  copies.  <*  I  will  tell  you,'*  said  he, 
**  bow  we  manage.  -When  the  pbor  boy  comes  to  out 
^*  of  these  errors  of  the  press,  he  spends  half  an  hoUlr 
«<  pozding  his  brains,  and  searching  his  dictionary  for  a 
*<  word,  which  is  no  where  to  be  found.  When  all  has 
*♦  failed,  he  comes  blubbering  to  me,  with  a  declaration 
*<  of  his  inability  to  make  out  the  passage :  and  then  I 
**  send  him  away  with — Pti^h^  you  blockhead!  it  is  an 
*<  error  of  the  press ;  and  ought  to  he  so  or  so  J' — Is  it  thus, 
that  the  time  and  mental  energy  of  an  ingenuous  youth 
ought  to  be  employed  ?  In  fact,  there  are  few  books,  in 
whioh  typogriq)hical  accuracy  of  execution  is  of  so  much 
importance,-  as  in  those  designed  for  the  use  of  schools^ 
and  there  are  none,  in  which  it  is  so  much  neglected. 

But  besides  this  objection  to  them,  most  of  them  are 
intrinsically  unfit  for  their  professed  puiTJOse.  Among 
these  I  must  reckon  all,  in  which  the  notes  are  written  in 
the  language  to  be  learned ;  instead  of  being  written  ill 
that,  which  is  most  intelligible  ^to  the  scholar.  I  know, 
that — in  saymg  this — I  have  to  combat  with  a  consiJcr- 
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43tie  Ibree  of  old  pri^Qdioe.  Many  still  insist  « 
jBsefiilnets  of  obliging  schoolboys  to  read  Latin 
«*  It fiuniliariases  them  with  the  language:  and  tl 
ic  difficulQrt  with  which  they  obtain  the  inform 
^*  the  note,  imprints  the  information  more  dec 
Now  the  £sict  is,  that  not  one  schoolboy  in  ten  tl 
takiiig  the  trodUe^  to  read  any  l^gth  of  Lath 
tation.  But  if  they  did,«-and  if  the  notes  were 
in  pnrer  Latinily  than  they  often  are, — ^miglit  i 
time  thns  spent  be  more  profitably  employed^  in : 
a  greater  quantiQr  of  original  Latin  writers  f  Ai 
not  common  sense  dictate,  that  the  explanation,  c 
.tratkm,  or  remark,  which  the  note  is  intended  to  i 
ooi^t  to  be  made  easily  accessible,  and  coiiTeyec 
4diearest  form  to  the  learner  ?  It  is  quite  time 
fiiends  of  dassical  learning,  to  abandon  some  of 
aurdities,  with  which  the  study  of  it  has  been  embtt 

But  I  have  objections  as  decisive  against  the 
as  against  the  form  of  the  annotations,  in  most 
Classics  read  in  schools.  They  are  defective,  and 
dant,  and  grossly  erroneous.  As  to  the  Latin  C 
those  published  in  usum  Ddphini  are  almost  exd 
employed :  and  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  Ed 
these — ^withfew  exceptions— were  fitter  to  be  at 
themselves,  than  to  publish  books  for  the  use  of  s 
As  this  assertion  may  be  thought  to  require  proof, 
adduce  in  a  note^  a  few  instances  of  their  ign^ 
from  De  la  Eue^s  edition  of  Virgil, — the  first  of  th< 
Poets  to  which  the  schoolboy  is  introduced,— anc 
CrispirCs  edition  of  Sallust,  the  only  prose  wr 
the  language,  which  he  is  required  to  read  previooi 
entrance  into  Ck>llege.    The  number  of  instances  it 

f  See  Note  S.  at  the  end* 


re  Mfljf  ts> enlarge,  thaA  to  eKlmist  Botleom 
he  ^>ecu»eii8  I  have  not^od  are  quite  snfficienty  4d 
ihe  jdiaracter  of  these  editions  as  bene^icdticism ; 

nuoik  abo  the  low  state  and  kmentaUie  neglect  of 
si: learning  in  a  country,  where  such  bodbi  con- 
»  be  employed— year  after  year — ^for  teaching  boys 
linterpret  Latin.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  snppoiet 
ay  lacgeness  of  pecuniary  endowments^  allotted  to 
inmcement  of  literature, — r(and  they  are  in  this 

Mbqral)<— is  sufficient  for  the  object ;  unless  thear 
itlQii  he  actively  superintended  by  literary  men. 
to  the  Greek  Classics  read  in  schools,  the  charao- 
tkieur  editions  is  not  quite  so  contemptible :  for  it 
ned  dbitunately  that  Greek  Glassies  were  not  pob- 

m.stswn  JDelphinik  Yet  even  of  these,  I  know  not 
bted'ftr  the  purpose.  The  selection  from  LudaD, 
idk  I  thave  already  referred,  has  the  notes  indeed  im 
)h :  but  the  .editor  possessed  no  critical  acquaintance 
he  language,  has  adopted  a  text  the  most  vidous, 
as  fidlen  into  perplexities  and  mistakes  the  most  ridi- 
\  ^  ;— while  the  vulgarity  of  his  attempts  at  humour 
iifigust  any  reader  of  taste. 

HoMEa—- venerable,  wonderful  Homer  ! — the  only 
a  used  is  Doctor  Clarke's  ;  a  man  who  deserved  well 
srature.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  this  is  a  post^ 
us  work  of  that  editor,  left  by  him  incomplete,  and 
ile^igned  by  him  for  the  use  of  schools.  Thi^  edi- 
las  gone  through  perhaps  more  than  twenty  reim- 
ons ;  while  it  is  every  time  republished  with  all  its 
fections  and  all  its  errors  f  :  and  this,  although  it 
I  be  just  as  easy,  and  just  as  cheap,  to  reprint 
^QTi's  revision  of  the  work,  in  which  many  of  these 

errors 
*  See  Note  C  at  the  end.        t  ^^^  Note  D« 
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crrorB  aro  corrected.  Many  others  indeed  rem&int  astntM 
■  be  well  known  to  those,  who  arc  acquRinted  with,  the  in- 
Tsluable  Lexicon  of  the  laborious  Damm,  and  the  etlidoa 
of  the  book-makinpr,  hut  hterary,  Hkyne.  And  wbj— 
"  let  me  be  ullownl  in  utk — why  should  mistakes  be  pe^ 
petualed  in  our  M-hoolii,  which  have  been  for  half  a  eea- 
tury  exposed  and  recti(i«l  in  llu-  learned  world?  Do  not 
auiJi  facta  evince,  beyond  contradiction,  the  neglect  d 
classical  learning  ?  And  docs  not  such  neglect  account  tor 
the  general  deficiency  of  projp'eM  in  it  among  our  yoiitn, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  which  is  dcvotfd  lull"* 
■tudy  ? 

Nor  is  this  to  be  remedied,  by  attempting  to  make  them 
«U  Latin  poets, — to  enforce  the  composition  of  verse*  in  ^ 
B  dead  language.  The  attempt,  though  such  a  favourite  | 
one  in  the  sii-ter  iblund,  ha^  utwaya  appeared  to  mi?  a  ri- 
diculous waste  of  time.  There  really  are  not  so  mipyi 
who  can  write  pw/ry  even  in  their  mother  tongue  j— 
though  all  now  write  verset.  It  is  very  well,  that  encoo" 
ragement  should  be  held  out  to  any,  whose  taste  le**^ 
them  to  cultivnle  this  exercise.  But  the  structure  oi 
classic  verse,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  quantity) 
nay  be  attained,  as  efKeiontly,  with  much  Icsi  trouble. 

To  promote  the  great  object,  a  sound  and  critical  i<^ 
terpretation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, — completdj 
new  editions  of  them  all  are  wanted  j  and  these,  fumish*'* 
with  critical  Indices  Grtecilatis  ^  Latinilatis  *,  in  or<J^ 

to 

•  These  are  the  more  needful  in  the  Greek  Classics,  bee»»»** 
at  least  three  fourths  of  the  Students,  who  enter  Colleg^' 
possess  no  Lexicon  but  Schrevtiitu't ; — z  bad  Lexicon  for  Ho"'*' 
and  the  Greek  Testament,  but  not  designed  for  any  other  boo*' 
SachiiK/rcf/  also,  accompanying  the  Greek  Classics,  would  aW' 
than  any  thing  else  facilitate,  what  is  so  much  wantedr— a  '**' 
aprOTcd  Editiou  oi  gTUHiHt'i  TmiAVktr*. 
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die  defecii  of  the  common  lesdoons.  Nefver  tua 
y  be  destitute  of  that  class  of  amiotation,  which 
ed  to  form  the  taste  of  the  youthful  student,  to 
b  judgment,  and  to  excite  his  attention  to  the 
of  classic  fitructure*  and  hi*  admiration  of  the 
f  classic  composition. 

a  well-directed  and  regular  application  to  clat« 
es.  Jet  the  age  of  boyhood  be  passed ;  and  in 
r  pursuits,  as  are  adapted  to  a  boy.  And  at  the 
teen,— «the  very  earliest  assiuredly,  at  which  any 
nter  the  University,— the  youth  will  come  to  his 
studies  with  a  mind  so  furnished, — ^with  &cul'- 
v^orated  and  enlarged, — with  powers  of  a>m- 
d  discriminating  his  ideas  so  exeroised,-^that 
jr  process  shall  be  ensured ;  and  multiplied  easr 
ihaU  aaU«tftctorily  decide  the  question-^fF%^^Afr 
\iim  cf  Mcienee  and  that  iff  foliie  littrntutfi  0imt 
^  each  Pthen 
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(A,)  The  curiouj  reader  may  fiiwJ  this  absurdity  notablr*'* 
emplified,  in  (he  Mohtkly  Review  for  Auguil  1796.  pp.  *SS 
and  4S7.  The  article  is  a  review  of— ^n  Eiiay  on  an  Amiji'u^ 
Courte  of  SfuJits,  ennldmns  a  ^errplrte  Sy:lfM  0/  //umon  Knralidl'- 
By  J.  B.  Florian  j  A.  M.— tt  announces  a  new  lyitra  of 
general  education)  vhich  tlie  Revieveri  tell  us  "  nay  dttttr- 
"  edly  claim  the  attention  of  the  public,  ai  wdl  tdap(«l  >b 
"  fumifh  a  regular  series  of  instruction  in  the  principal  btancbet 
•*  of  natunl  knowledge)  in  the  room  of  that  karkov  plan  of 
•'  education  vfhich  has  devoted  eight  or  ten  precious  jein  of 
••  early  life  to  the  mere  acquilition  of  JiaJ  langa^ga." 

"  Mr.  Florian,"  they  proceed,  "  lays  down  precisely  W 
"  business  of  each  year,  from  the  7th.  to  the  1 7th.  ai  follow* 
— ^The  whole  is  a  choice  morcraa,  which  will  amply  T*p>T 
the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  passage.  But  the  ttieiKei,  of  ^ 
4th.  and  7th.  years  may  serve  as  a  specimen  to  thoK,^ 
have  not  the  work  at  hand. 

"  Fourth  year,     jttlreaomj.     Mechaak*.     DiaSng. 

'"  Seventh  year.     Aaatamy.     Theory  of  Surgtry,  of  jH(Jwf< 

-■  and  pharmacy.     Piuumatelogy.      Pbyiwgnemy." Aupar,   "^    1 

uoiatti,  mt£au,  wugm  .*  onrna  atvh.         But  Juvenal's  GlKili>    | 
was  ii  fool  to  Mr.  Florian't  Khoolboy. 

LatiB 
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ru     But  as  to  Greek      ■  Gracum  est :  mm  legitur.     In  placa 
It  however,  15  PolUics  W  PoIUical  (Economy**  are  introduced : 
an  ample  fhare  of  attention  is  eiven  to  Musky  Danonjt,  &c. 
w  which  of  the  good  citizens  pf  Ba^h,  (where  Mr.  F.  was 
at  to  open  an  Academy,  for  **  carrying  this  plan  into  ex« 
tios'^)  would  not  rather  see  his  boy  a  ^ddling,  capeiin^ 
emsui)  with  the  coinbined  accom'pliihmenti  of  a  Surgeoi^ 
xtsian.  Apothecary,  Physiognomist,  &c.  &c.  &c.  than  cramp 
genius  by  the  narrow  plan  of  studying  the  dead  languages  ? 
ordingly  the  Reviewers — (blessed  guardians  of  literature) 
MUiide  die  Article  with  observing,  **  that  the  undertaking 
i^nt  to  promise  considerable  utility  to  the  public.''    Who  can 
btit? 


I  -^ 


PAGE  SO, 

R.)  Virg.  L  f.JRri.  v.  154,— ra/wfi  vdatbs  Palladii  mties. 
iterpreted— Min^/  coronatos  ramh  Minerva, 

236»<^-iir  temnef  quod  ultro  Praferlmus  vnanlhus  vhias,  &c.-«> 
rpreted— -^ina  sponte  portamus,  &c. 

.413.— «^  nunc  magnum  rn^net  Ardea  nomen,  Setl  fQrtuoa  fuit. 
ilierprt|(^ — Sed  casus  iu  tulit — with  the  foUowitig  critical 
•  Vel  adsuferlora  refertur ;  Fortuna  casusque  fuit,  ut  nomcn 
^tamdia  remanserit,  &c.  Vel  ad  suhsequentia  ;  Fortnna  ca- 
ne fuit,  quod  Turnus  tum  dormiebat,  &c. 

634— a£i  tboracas  abenoSf  Aut  /eves  ocreas  lento  4ucunt  ar* 
4)«— Interpreted— o/if  ezcudunt  lor  leas  £reas%  vej  pol\tas.  ocreas 
Uo  jUxdi*     It  is  well  that  Ruaus  is  not  an  /risb  n^m^f 

ct^oiie  more  instance  suffice  of  this  Editor's  learning.  That 
age  in  the  8th.  book,  v.  408.  cum  femlna  prmum^  Cut  to* 
f  i9h  vkam  tumsque  Mlmrvi  Impositu^f  cinerm  bf  sopitos 
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van  be  confessed  that  two  other  editions  of  Sallnit  ve  acc^s* 
ible  10  boys  in  this  country.  One  of  these  fiowever  night 
utk  with  the  Dauphm's ;  and  th«  other,  .(by Mtft*)  -ihai^^ 
f  a  more  respectable  character,  is  accompM^tdwidl  A'fiKMl 
^gtuh  tnmslatioD)  by  the  side  of  the  text.  ..■■.'•uv-.-.-j 


PAGE  SI.         ].   '  -' ,^ 

{{CV>^  If  l)tr  chineal  ttader  viU  tam^o  mjt  of  tto  ftlltnilig 
HMaf^,^  owf  iRtii^  hiauelf  by  no^iac  Mr.  Wtufdirri 
xnea  i^oa  .t^^,:  tbac  %.  ^w  not  tuiidiMaud  tlai  cditioft 
AvjrMMafM-  j.  12.  rrrfw^i^o  /tt>  <*i  «|x'^>^^^''^"-  $'  ^>  *^*  i 
■•ruSav  rvriyBjA,  ftc. — ib>  it  Ttrvrv  v>*nr  JAiy*  yw  }iaf  vA^lur.^ 
HMHnm  ZwMM.  j.  6.  a3i  y>){  (  Sit«f  <>i>.  Sec. — ConeioDnntm.^.^ 
'tt  fit  fUrfrnt—Titmn.  j.  5.  Til  ri  yii{  T/fim9'—-ih.  §.  9.  Mi 
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(D.)  The  foDowiag  arc  a  few  Specimens  of  the  errori  of  inter- 
pretation,  which  occur  in  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad. 

II>  A>  1,  S84.  ivrif  tyityt  Air^t/t  A'jjiX^aT  /uliftn  ;go'x*>.  vtrma 
tg»  Precabor  Achillem  dtfcnere  tram. 

B.99.  I^mSi)  )i  nm^^ai,  ^.Md' ;f3{dK.]  ItBtbanlqut  iiiUt.  ini 
■gam  in  T.  211. 

A.  y.  472.  «rie  y  ii'V  }if-ri>^u.  virgae  vinim  maau  KeitUat. 

S.  T.  150.  T<7(  ^  I{X(^Hf(  ■  ¥t(«r  iicf/iH-'  j>ii'{ii(.  Qfiiiui  m^ 
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ADDRESIS, 


When  I  before  submitted  to  the  public  some  coil- 
^iderations  on  the  state  of  Agriculture  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  the  southdrti  part  of  Ire- 
land^ I  endeavoured  to  trace  out  th^  causes  which 
I^  to  them,  and  to  suggest  measures  by  which  t 
trusted  they  might  be  improved. 

But  I  wrote,  as  I  then  acknowledged,  from  first 
impressions.  The  subject  was  altogether  new  to 
me.  Business  had  just  led  me  to  visit  the  coun- 
try, and  I  had  not  before  either  means  to  learn  pt 
occasion  to  inquire  much  respecting  it.  I  even 
almost  doubted  whether  the  view  which  I  had 
taken  of  it,  had  not  made  too  sti-ong  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  and  mis-led  my  judgment :  I 
therefore  looked  eagerly  forward  to  opportunities 
of  reviewing  it>  anxiously  hoping  to  find  the  life 
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of  the  peasant  less  wretched — ^the  advances  to 
prosperity  less  difficult — ^atid  the  prospect  in  every 
point  less  gloomy  than  I  had  at  first  imagined. 
These  opportunitie$  ham  occ%tred.  I  have  again 
and  again  seen  the  country ;  and  sincerely  should 
I  rejoice,  if,  whilst  I  am  about  to  extend  my  ob- 
servations, I  could  erase,  as  being  drawn  stronger 
than  the  life,  any  part  of  the  picture^xrhich  I  have 
^yen  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor • 
fittt  j^  otherwise  i  at  evay  re*ex;uaaiiis»tiQ»  the 
colours  which  I  have  used  appear  lamt,  aiK)  ofij 
iippertectly  to  rejHresent  the  misery  wfaifch  eiiats- 
To  dwell  pa  the  hs^ess  conditioB  of  the  peawi- 
try,  I  am  aware  Hiay  be  considered  ^  ttdiom  as  a 
^*  twice-tcdd  tale i*  but  whilst  I  am  ^onyioced 
that  the  African  hut  possesses  comfort  and  dean- 
liness  beyond  what  the  generality  oi  Inhabitants 
in  the  Irish  cabin  know ;  I  cannot  rest  satisfied 
without  exercising  every  oj^ortunity  I  may  have 
of  examining  the  subject  to  point  out  the  causes 
from  whence  the  misery  arises. 

What  real  friend  to  his  country  can  for  a  mo- 
ment bear  the  reflection,  that  a  large  propordoo 
of    the  poor,  dw*elling  in  unquesttonably  the 


iecoiid  tsland  in  Europe^  aad  forn^g  so  conn^* 
d^Tdtika  pan  c^  that  nation,  to  which  the  whole 
wcuddii  wxv  lQoldngup>  should  fi»li  9hoit  of  tven 
d^  Uw  eon&olaidoQs  attached  to  savage  life  ? 

Ghf  arlosft)  hQwever>  as  the  present  coBdiixm 
of  the  comATf  k,  and  arduous  as  the  undertaking 
must  bd  Arom  whkh  xeai,  good  can  be  e^pected^  ik 
fteiferthekae  appcfura  to  me  £ur  from  being  ioqpo^ 
sHrfe  to  acconplUi  it^  After  a  &11  and  I  eraafc 
impartkl  consideration  of  the  subject^  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  the  want  of  prosperity 
and  comfort  in  the  inhabitants  originates  in  the 
causes  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  that  it 
must  be  by  improvement  in  those  through  which 
a  happier  state  of  things  can  be  gained. 

Under  this  persuasion,  therefore,  I  presume 
once  more  to  offer  some  observations  to  the  pub« 
lie,  recurring  to  those  remarks  which  I  before 
made,  and  adding  such  others  as  a  further  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  subject  has  occasioned. 

In  treating  of  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
state  of  agriculture,  I  fear  I  shall  enter  into  more 
minute  detail  than  may  prove  acceptable  to  some 
of  my  readers,  but  whether  I  look  towards  im- 
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proreme&ts  in  it  as  the  meuu  of  bettecfag  tKtf 
ocmditicm  of  the  poor,  or  aa  a  source  Innn  vrheoce 
some  of  the  greatest  national  benefits  would  arise; 
such  a  crowd  of  advantages  rush  together,  and 
preu  the  importance  of  it  so  ttrongly  on  my  mind, 
that  I  cannot  rest  the  cause  on  mo-e  aasertion  un- 
attended by  some  of  the  arguments  «4iidi  lead  me 
to  nf^ard  it  as  a  matter  demanding  the  very  fint 
conaderati()n  both  in  point  of  bnmaiuty  and 
sound  policy. 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS, 


Sic.  S^c.  S^c. 


< 


The  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
touthem  part  of  Ireland,  I  consider,  as  before  stat- 
ed, to  originate  in  the  imperfection  of  agriculture ; 
but  as  I  then  only  mentioned  in  general  terms  the 
causes  which  I  supposed  had  retarded  its  improve* 
xnent,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  enforce  my  ojri* 
nions  more  fiilly,  by  tracing  progressively  the  ef- 
fects in  the  manner  I  consider  they  are  produced. 
One  of  the  ^hief  articles  for  traffic  in  that  coun- 
try, is  "  profit  rent.''  It  forms  an  interest  dis- 
tinct from,  ;md  in  a  great  measure,  at  variance 


with  that  of  the  land-QVoec^  AbnoBt  every,  pei- 
80D  seems  anxious  for  a  lease  of  land,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying,  but  of  gaining  an  advao* 
tage  by  re-letting  it,  and  such  is  the  dedre  to  ob- 
tain it,  that,  boitwn  <xtravftgMit  the  feift  of 
land,  there  seldom  has  been  .wanting  a  tenant 
for  it. 

From  this  it  would  appear  at  first  ught,  (and  I 
know  it  b  estimated  so,)  that  the  agriculture  is 
Tai»dly  improving,  and  that  in  consequence  of  it 
and  the  high  price  provisions  have  borne,  land  is 
but  gaining  its  intrinsic  value.  That  the  late  and 
present  high  price  of  provisions  has  assisted  spe- 
culations in  land,  and  enabled  many  to  pay  a  large 
rent,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  but  it  is  to  the 
system  of  leasing,  and  not  to  the  flourtskiog  state 
of  agriculture,  that  I  attribute  the  high  rate  of 
rent  at  which  land  has  arrived,  and  the  great  rise, 
as  I  formerly  stated,  I  consider  has  produced  "nsin- 
ous  effects  by  having  outstepped  the  advanceittent 
of  agriculture  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  usual  tenour  of  the  custom  is  this :  the 
lessee  in  the  first  instance  ^ees  to  pa)'  down  A 


fine,  and  an  annual  rent  for  a  lease  fiDriives,  or  o» 
a  long  term,  which  the  land-owner  id  induced  to 
gnmC  from  two  considerations :  first,  because  be 
re^eii^es  a  wnri  of  money  in  advance;  and,  secOBd- 
Ijr,  because  he  flatters  himself  he  is  securing  an 
impnyvemeat  to  the  estate,  by  giving  the  lessee  4o 
long  a  term  in  it,  and  he,  therefore,  seldoih  guards 
it  by  any  restrictive  clauses. 

The  first  lessee  having  thus  engaged  a  quandty 
of  land,  re-lets  it  in  several  parcels,  with  a  fine 
and  advanced  rent  on  eadi,  thereby  obtaining  a 
present  profit,  together  with  an  income  widiout 
htbour.  Those  who  have  taken  this  leasehold  in- 
terest in  it,  see,  that  by  splitting  their  parcds  into 
more,  they  can  find  others  to  give  them  terms,  by 
wliich  they  may  also  gain  the  like  kind  of  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  commonly  passes  to  at  least  a  third 
set  of  dealers,  and  frequently  many  more,  before 
it  readies  the  hands  of  the  cultivators. 

When  thus  broken  down  into  small  fragments, 
ocaipiers  enough  are  ready  to  take  it ;  for  those 
who  have  little  or  nothing  to  lose,  are  generally 
wiffing  to  try  their  hick  at  gain.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  in  fact,  driven  to  it  >  for,  in  consequence  of 


the  holdiikgi  being  so  small,  fiew  or  none  of  du»e 
.who  oooipy  can  Affind  to  pay  for  awstance  is 
■oJdvatingtbeni;  there  ctuaseqaently  it  scared; 
soy  cmpbyment  far  hired  labourers,  and  the  bu* 
aness  of  serving  others  so  nearly  of  a  raak^nth 
thaoMelvai,  becomes  profitless  and  degrading. 

3oth  pride  and  necessity,  therefore,  urge  all  to 
obtain  land,  however  small  the  proq>ect  of  gain- 
ing by  it }  and  thus  arises  the  high  pnce  of  rent. 
The  nominal  rate  of  it,  however,  is  not  the  only 
advance  which  has  taken  place  on  the  land,  as  it 
has  generally  been  let  in  the  first  instance  by  tfae 
Irish  acre,  but  some  one  of  the  lessees  rarely  iails 
to  gain  an  advantage  by  reducing  the  measure  to 
the  English  statute  acre. 

As  the  larger  farms  are  wholly  without  any 
suitable  buildings,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
when  divided  into  these  small  fractions,  each  con- 
tains even  a  residence.  Those  who  cultivate 
them  are  mostly  tenants  at  will,  and  it  is  In  ge- 
neral made  a  condition  with  them  by  the  pre- 
ceding lessees,  that  on  taking  possession  they 
should  build  one,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  re- 
l^t  it  in  qise  these  occupiers  should  fail 


V,  however  J  it  is  not  specially  agreed  for,  tbe 
persoo  who  takes  the  land  for  the  purpose  ci 
using  it,  is  under 'the  necessity  of  having  a  dwell* 
ing,  and  he  knows  that  to  have  one,  he  must  biuld 
it  himself. 

Thf  great  scarcity  of  timber,  the  nature  of  lus 
tenure,  and  his  scanty  means,  all  concur  in  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  him  to  make  it  a  comfort- 
able habitation ;  but  as  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
short  straw  for  the  walls,  some  better  straw^ 

« 

though  not  unfrequently  only  potatoe  halm  or 
grass  sods  for  the  thatch,  with^a  few  poles  or 

« 

boughs  for  the  roof,  and  sufficient  boards  for  th6 
door,  are  all  the  materials  required  for  those  in 
general  use,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  set  about  and 
soon  completes  a  cabin.  This  cabin,  when  finish- 
ed,  must  serve  not  only  for  his  family  to  live  In, 
but  for  every  other  purpose  of  farm  buildings. 
}  have,  however,  on  a  former  occasion,  so  fully 
described  the  wretched  state  of  these  hovels,  that 
I  need  not  here  repeat  it.  Having  thus  taken  iH 
small  portion  of  land  at  a  high  rent,  without  any 
means  of  using  it  to  the'  best  advantage,  since  he 
has  neither  skill  to  direct  him,  nor  capital  to  pro- 


vide  prcqitf  iiii|;deineats  and  Msutaaoe,  ood  ddsti- 
tiite  of  any  tHuldtngs  suited  to  the  OMn  cu^  Ik 
.  am  ctily  cultivate  that  in  a  very  uaperfetf  fluo- 
nei.  He  seldom  sccompHsfaes  more  thw  one 
plowing  as  a  preparation  for  each  crop  of  gndn; 
dK  prodnce  is  consequiently  itai^  and,  &on  all 
tiM  disadvantages  it  has  to  struggle  with«  of  indif* 
fereat  quality. 

11w  culture  and  preservation  of  potatoes  fcc 
can  bett«-  compass,  as  for  the  inost  part  it  b  per* 
formed  in  that  coiinlry  by  manual  labour  alone 
with  the  shovel  jnd  spade  ';  though  each  of  these 

•  The  shoTtI  is  of  (he  kind  commoB  in  Dcroiwhtre,  hat. 
ing  a  plain  handle  without  anv  eye  or  craas  bar,  uid  ai 
long  OS  a  fuJl-bizod  pilch-ruik  ;  (he  blade  o(  a  roundt.tl 
point  at  the  button.  The  spade  has  the  saoie  kind  of  htn- 
dle,  wilb  a  blade  only  ubuul  half  (be  wiilth  of  those  used  in 
En^ljiul,  a  mere  wedge  of  iron.  With  the  latter  of  these 
the  preparation  of  llii;  ground,  as  ifcll  as  the  pluntiDg  of  tht 
■eed,  is  pecformEd,  and  with  it  (ho  crop  is  afterirards  takeq 
vp. 

The  shoTel  is  ascd  for  moling  the  manure,  and  earthing 
up  the  plants,  which  is  done  by  thratring  it  froiM  aUcfs  be- 
tween lung  narrow  luds,  in  Ihe  manoer  practised  in  ganleo* 
for  a^'paragus.     These  tools  in  the  bauds  of  anjibat  persoiu 


11 

tpkments  in  use  are  of  a  very  awkward  kind^ 
d  iil  suited  to  the  despatch  of  work ;  neititer  is 
in  Ids  {x>wer  to  provide  many  labourers  to  for* 
ard  the  business  even  in  this  way ;  the  fJanting 
Oxws  protracted  till  very  late.  It  usually  con* 
ones  not  only  throughout  the  months  of  A{»:il, 
it  May,  and  great  part  of  June.  In  the  most 
vouraUe  seasons  much  produce  cannot  be  «x« 
!Cted  bom  land  planted  so  late ;  and  therefore 


^custoned  io  Ihoni  froai  childhood  are  almost  useless.  Tlw 
ngih  of  handle  certainly  gires  great  power  to  break  up  the 
round  when  it  is  once  inserted  into  it,  but  the  weight  af- 
irwards  becomes  proportionablj  increased  on  the  hands, 
id  renders  it  necessary  for  the  knee  to  be  placed  in  each 
peration  as  a  rest.  Ai  the  l)ody  is  kept  erect  in  working 
rith  them,  those  habituated  to  them  cannot  afterwards 
eiHl  to  use  shorter  spades  without  great  pain. 

With  these  implements  the  entire  of  the  potatoes  even  in 
irge  fields,  in  the  south  of  Ireland^  is  cultivated  ;  except 
hat  in  some  caces  a  plowing  is  given  before  planting,  -fix- 
i»r(  as  Irishncn  are  with  these  tools,  they  expend,  from 
irst  to  last,  equal  to  eighty  days'  work  of  one  man  on  an 
iCve  of  potatoes  with  them. 

Tte  diflference  of  expense  and  time  lost  between  th*9  and 
loeing  with  a  sipgle  horse  is  obvious. 


even  in  this  his  favourite  crop,  on  which  he  has 
expended  the  greatest  portion  ctf  laboor,  and  aU 
the  manure  he  has  been  able  to  ccdlect,  he  fre- 
quently meets  with  disappointment.  If  he  is 
possessed  of  any  meadow  land,  from  which  hay 
Is  to  be  made,  the  process  is  condoaed  in  the 
worst  way  posnble*. 

After  cultivating  these  di&rent  crc^  in  this 
imper£ect  manner,  he  has  next  to  convert  them 
into  money  for  rent  and  other  purposes.  As 
the  com  will  soonest  become  marketable,  it  is 
quickly  threshed  out,  and  sold  in  small  quanti- 
ties, perhaps  a  bag  at  a  time ;  but  the  produce 
not  being  great,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality, 
as  before  stated,  it  yields  but  little  amount  in 

*  Prom  an  idea  Uiat  grass  cannot  be  made  into  hay  in 
that  country  before  it  has  attained  an  extraordinary  d^ree 
of  ripeness,  the  cutting  of  it  does  not  commence  till  it  has 
arrived  much  beyond  the  proper  state,  and  from  (he  occu- 
piers of  land  being  in  general  tiot  able  to  afford  sufficient 
ielp  to  execnte  it,  and  the  Diowing  being  paid  for  by  the 
d-iy  instead  of  the  acre,  some  weeks,  nay,  ercn  in  many 
cases  months,  pass  before  they  htwt  completed  it.  During 
Wu  time  the  weeds  mature,  shed  their  seeds,  and  in  the  end 
g»ia  posscuioa  ot  t\iK  ^lovrnd. 
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ttOtt^  compared  trith  the  extent  o£  land  upoK 
which  it  has  grown  j  particularly  as  from  being 
sold  in  such  small  parcels^  it  must  be  disposed  o£ 
to  merchants  to  re-sell,  whose  general  custom  o£ 
fixing  for  a  time  one  price  on  each  kind  of  graiii^ 
without  ^uffident  distinction  being  paid  to  the 
quality,  as  well  as  of  buying  it  by  weight,  holds 
out  but  fittle  encouragement  for  its  being  kept 
dry  or  dean. 

I£s  next  resource  is  from  butter,  if  he  has  any 
cows  }  and  his  last,  as  pcftatoes  are  not  of  ready 
sale^  from' being  so  generally  cultivated,  is  by 
feeding  hogs  with  the  surplus  of  them  beyond 
those  required  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family, 
thus  converting  that  crop  into  a  marketable  pro^^ 
duce  in  the  manner  I  formerly  described,  as  tend- 
ing so  materially  to  deprive  him  of  the  comfort 
of  a  cleanly  home. 

After  subsisting  on  no  other  food  than  pota- 
toes and  sour  milk  during  the  season  it  lasts,  (for 
the  hogs  he  has  fattened  are  invariably  sold,)  and 
Converting  all  the  produce  he  can  into  money,  he 
is  pei4iaps  able,  in  a  good  year,  to  pay  his  rent 
md  go  on;  but  if  a  bad  season  occurs  he  is  in  ar« 
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nan.  H«  hu  do  find  to  quvf  Una  dtrau^  till 
hettec  timea ;  and,  »  bi  iD  prob^Gly  tlM  koM 
firom  whom  he  holds  eaooot  do  «ithoiK  Iwmit, 
kn  Httfe  itock  nmst  be  tidcMi  to  dacbwv*  ^  "id 
tWlndiotheendi^veBvp.        - 

loA  ona  withabt  the  pwiurce  of  fopfovtiog 
Uudf  fay  BuDwil  bboac>  in  maM^neoge  <tf  tbf 
,  wat6ky  of  en^jloyiiKBi.  diniiiK^ad  i»  Ui  w- 
pectationSy  and  angry  at  those  with  wluM  he  bu 
been  ooncoBed,  he  utber  uts  down  is  deiyw>or 
has  recourse  to  acts  of  violence. 

Thus  then,  the  land  having  been  disposed  of  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  remains  in  the 
bands  of  men  without  capital  and  sHU*  or  the 
possibility  of  gaining  either.  StdU  thejr  cannot 
attain  without  some  examples  to  copy  from*  for 
theory  will  go  but  Httle  way  in  such  cases  >  the^ 
have  neither  the  means  to  attempt,  nor  dare  they 
risk  the  slow  course  of  improvement  by  e:^ri- 
ment ;  and  the  limits  of  their  farms  0i  fiurma 
they  can  be  called)  would  not  at  any  rate  pennit 
them  to  proceed  in  a  regular^  systematic  course 
of  hu^ndry.  Capital  it  h  wholly  impossible 
for  them  to  acquire,  ance  they  ^lUivate  the  land 
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uodos  so  great  disadvantages.  If,  by  using 
utmost^  aideavours  to  gain  the  end  thejL  have  in 
view,  they  can  but  just  accomplish  it  in  proaper* 
ous  seasons,  no  surplus  profit  can  remain  on  the 
average  to  form  a  capital :  neither  can  any  real 
benefit  arise  under  such  circumstances  towards 
the  improved  ccmdttion  of  the  land  itself.  la 
the  general  scramble  for  interests  in  it^  the  true 
ones  are,  in  fact^  destroyed.  In  this  state  of 
tilings  timber  cannot^  at  least  will  not,  be  reared 
for  the  future  purposes  of  erecting  suitable  build- 
ings, or  the  other  uses  for  which  it  is  required 
on  the  farms.  The  land  becomes  more  and 
more  out  of  condition,  not  only  from  the  cul- 
tivators in  whose  hands  it  is  being  unable  to 
^ve  it  suffident  tillage,  but  had  they  means 
they  are  even  deterred  from  keeping  it  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  cleanliness,  lest  those  who  have  a 
pricMT  interest  in  it  should  take  advantage  of  its 
improved  state,  and  either  demand  of  them,  or 
obtain  from  others,  a  higher  rent.  It  is  there- 
fore ccmimon  (nay  any  thing  else  is  uncommon) 
10  see  land  of  the  best  quality,  whether  arable  or 
grazing,  over-run  with  coarse  weeds. 
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Cren  tike  last  dass  of  lessees,  wliO}  in  &£t,  stind 
tai  the  situation  of  landlords  to  the  cultivatoY^ 
are  in  some  measure  concerned  to  have  it  refhaitt 
in  that  state,  so  that  they  can  just  obtain  thdr 
tent;  for  'unce  thdr  terms  are  the  shortest,  the 
inore  slovenly  the  appearance  of  the  land,  the 
greater  is  the  chattce  of  obtaining  it  i^;ain  at  thdf 
own  piice»  and  they  are  bound  by  no  condtdoos 
for  its  b«ng  kept  in  a  di&rent  state,  as  the  land' 
owner  has  in  the  first  instance,  let  it  without  such 
restrictions.  In  this  medley  of  property,  the 
good  faith  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which 
would  form  the  basis,  the  very  essence  of  im- 
provement and  mutual  advantage,  is  broken 
down,  with  no  plan  for  securing  the  interests  of 
the  estate  by  restrictive  conditions  (poor  as  such 
a  substitute  is)  reared  in  its  stead.  Thus  then, 
whilst '  agriculture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  had 
taken  only  a  rude  and  unshapen  form,  a  system 
^Tose  by  slow  degrees  which  has  gone  on  enlarg- 
ing, and  proved  more  baneful  and  destnictite  to 
its  progress  than  any  which  human  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  for  the  purpose  of  retard' 
ingit. 
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1  will  now  proceed  to  the  reconsideration  of 
the  necessary  objects  for  improvement,  and  how 
assistance  can  best  be  given  to  remedy  the  evib 
attencfing  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  and 
also  endeavour  to  meet  such  objections  as  I  have 
known  made,  as  well  as  any  that  have  occurred 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  means  by  which  I  before  proposed  to 
accomplish  iu 

I  then  stated  (Brief  Inquiry,  page  49),  that  a 
better  system  of  leasing  the  land  must  form  the 
basis  for  an  improved  state  of  agriculture  to  rest 
on,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  land* 
owners,  as  their  leases  fell  in,  should  not  suffer 
new  ones  to  be  granted  of  such  a  tenure  as  to  al- 
low intermediate  interests  to  exist  between  them- 
selves and  the  cultivators  of  the  land.  On  this 
head,  however,  I  wish  more  fully  to  explain  my 
meaning.  I  consider,  that  a  clause,  which  is 
cre^ing  into  modern  leases  in  England,  to  re- 
strain a  tenant  from  disposing  of  his  term,  andj 
in  the  event  of  his  discontinuing  to  occupy,  mak- 
mg  it  revert  to  the  landlord,  if  not  a  complete 
bar,  is  at  least  a  very  great  hindrance  to  improve- 
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OM^nt.  k  ■  tnie  that  Ikis  ekflise  b  in  gOMiti  quail' 
fiedwth  the  condiiLona,  thit  thti  tenant's  interest 
fbaU  go  by  descent  to  hia  family.  Or  that  be  m^ 
part  with  it  on  obtauiitig  the  fauid-ttwiiei:^  con- 
aeat. 

I  Many  thtogs,  however^  may  occur  to  pnreot 
the  former  drcanMCJmce  from  taking  place;  and 
the  latter  condition  thoiH^h  plaufiiUe,,and  geiw> 
rally  accompanied  by  an  assurance,  tkat  such 
consent  wUl  be  given,  does  not  aflbrd  any 
real  confidence.  For  how  can  it  be  suppcwed, 
tliat  'the  generality  of  landlortls  would  assent, 
after  improvements  had  liikcn  place,  to  a  tenant's 
disposing  of  tliat  interest  whicli  might  revert  to 
themselves,  if  tiiey  persevered  in  refusin!j  to  do 
so  ?  At  any  rate  a  prudent  man  should  not  risk 
it.  This,  therefore,  is  far  from  the  course  1 
recommend  to  be  pursued.  The  plan  which  I 
consider  best  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  is,  that  a  lease  iot 
not  too  short  a  time  should  be  granted,  contain- 
ing clauses  providing  for  the  interests  of  the  estate, 
encouraging  the  planting,  growth,  and  preserva- 
tion of  timber  and  hedges,  marking  out  a  general 
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pkul  for  the  course  of  husbandry,  but  not  so 

ri^ifiy  minute  as  to  give  the  tenant  no  possibility 

of  varying  from  it  in  some  instances ;  restrain* 

ing  him  from  re4etting,  but  giving  him  power  to^ 

dispose  of  the  lease  at  any  time,  so  that  he  re* 

* 
served  no  profit-rent  on  the  land,  and  remained 

responsible  for  the  payment  of  rent  and  perform- 
ance of  the  covenants  entered  into.  Under  an 
engagement  of  this  kind,  every  thing  may  go  on 
satisfactorily  to  each  party. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  which  I  make 
between  re-letting  and  disposing  of  a  lease,  I 
must  observe,  that  in  the  former  case,  all  the 
evil  effects  which  I  have  been  enumerating  may, 
and  probably  will,  arise ;  but  in  the  latter,*  if 
conducted  according  to  the  above  regulations,  I 
am  not  aware  how  they  can. 

The  estate  may  be  most  materially  injured  to 
the  land-owner,  and  the  tenant  ruined,  as  I  have 
shewn,  by  a  system  of  re-letting ;  but  from  the 
latter  having  an  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  his 
lease  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  he  feels 
independent,  and  goes  on  to  improve  with  spirit, 
knowing  that  if  at  any  time  he  should  wish  to 
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qtut  the  pursuit,  he  has  a  reasonable  cfatoce  o(  ob-  . 
taiolng  »  hix  price  for  what  real  advantages  have 
arisen  by  his  means  to  the  estate.  The  bnd- 
Qwner  uhiniately  gains  the  advantage  <rf  it  lum- 
tdtf  and  during  the  lease  has,  or  should  have, 
•ecurity  upon  the  property  of  every  perMW 
through  whose  hands  the  lease  passes,  for  the 
perfonnaace  of  the  covenants  contained  in  it,  in 
ibfi  same  manner  that  the  h<dder  ef  a  lull  of  ex- 
change has  according  to  the  number  of  names  in- 
dorsed upon  it ;  and  he  has  further  an  assurancp, 
that  the  person  to  whom  he  lets  it  will  not,  for 
his  own  security,  dispose  of  it  to  one  without 
property.  I  am  aware,  Iiowever,  it  is  taken  as 
a  point  in  law,  that  if  a  lessee  parts  with  his  lease 
to  a  person  of  property,  who  again  assigns  it  to 
another  not  possessed  of  a  shilling;,  the  second 
lessee  in  a  great  measure  escapes  from  respon- 
sibility ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  remedy  of  the 
first  against  him  must  be  slow  and  tedious,  and 
perhaps  imperfect ;  but  if  the  law  is  incomplete 
in  this  respect,  let  it  be  altered,  I  before  fiirther 
mentioned  (Brief  Inquiry,  page  49),  that  since  it 
must  be  the  work  of  time  to  bring  about  such 
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regulations  as  the  foregoing,  it  was  necessary  to 
pursue  other  means  whilst  these  were  accomplish^ 
ing ;  such  as  planting  and  preserving  live  hedges 
and  hedge-row  timber,  and  adopting  a  course  of 
husbandry  in  which  turnips  and  cultivated  grasses 
formed  a  part,  together  with  the  use  of  the  sheep- 
fold  :  recommending,  as  far  as  related  to  timber, 
that  principally  oak  should  be  planted  in  hedge- 
rows, a^  being  the  most  valuable,  and  the  least  inju- 
rious to  the  growing  crops;  and,  for  the  sake  of  an 
early  supply  of  smaU  wood,  that  a  willow  should 
be  planted  in  all  situations  not  too  dry  for  it,  be- 
tween each  two  timber  trees,  and  kept  as  a  pol- 
lard, and  that  as  soon  as  the  trunk  became  of  a 
tolerable  size  it  might  be  taken  down,  when  it 
would  be  extremely  useful  for  many  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  I  then  made 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  timber,  I  must  now 
remark,  that  I  find  upon  dose  inspection  the  soU 
in  general  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  be  very  h^ 
vourable  to  the  growth  of  timber  of  every  kind, 
and  ^ that  invaluable  plant  for  hedges-^the  white 
thorn.  They  need  only  to  be  planted  and  prei-. 
served  to  secure  success. 

c  3 


Tlie  ash}  however,  in  particular^  aided^  1  s«p< 
pote,  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  is  laxu* 
riant  in  the  highest  d^ree.  This  tree  there* 
fore  is  an  object  of  the  first  importuKe;  for, 
indqMndent  of  its  utility  for  In^lemeDti  cf 
iiustnndry,  it  m^t  also  be  applied  to  the  enc- 
tibn  of  buildings.  I  admit  it  is  less  deoraUe  for 
that  use  than  some  other  kinds  of  timba*,  from 
bemg  subject  to  be  worm-eaten,  but  Ume  waging 
or  punt  m  a  great  measure  prevents  this.  It  would 
at  any  rate  serve  for  that  purpose  till  other  tim- 
ber, better  suited,  arrived  at  sufficient  size.  I 
would,  however,  by  no  means  recommend  the 
custom  of  planting  ash  in  hedge  rows,  as  it  iS 
so  great  an  enemy  to  whatever  grows  near  it. 
Not  only  its  drip  is  injurious  to  other  plants,  but 
it  exhausts  the  moisture  of  the  earth  in  a  greater 
degree  perhaps  than  any  other  tree  j  and  as  it 
puts  out  roots  nearer  the  surface,  it  starves  every 
thing  within  the  reach  cf  them.  The  drip  from 
the  oak,  on  the  contrary,  is  by  no  means  un- 
friendly to  its  neighbouring  plants,  and  it  finds 
food  beyond  their  reach,  by  sending  down  roots 
to  a  great  depth.     The  white  thorn  will  not 
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only  gro^  under  the  shade  of  the  oak^  but 
flourish  dose  to  its  trunk,  while  it  pines  and  be- 
comes useless  near  the  a^h. 

Ash  should  therefore  only  be  planted  as  groves 
in  glens  and  other  waste  places.  By  this  means 
it  would  be  drawn  up  tall  and  straight^  and  make 
good  common  rafters  without  much  expense  of 
sawing  j  but  if  grown  in  hedge-ro^s,  it  would  be 
less  suited  to  this  purpose.  Moreover,  from  the 
soil  and  (£xnate  being  so  favourable  to  it,  and  as 
its  seeds  so  readily  disperse  and  grow,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  if  it  was  mtich  encouraged  in  hedges 
in  Ireland,  it  would  become  a  perfect  weed  to 
ihem. 

Situations  like  those  which  I  have  named  for 
planting  it  abound  there,  and  if  the  very  wettest 
of  them  were  applied  to  the  growth  of  the  willow, 
and  those  moderately  so  to  that  of  the  ash,  and  the 
plantations  thinned  by  cutting  dovvn  some  of  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  became  useful,  the  stools 
would  throw  up  sprouts,  and  a  supply  of  small 
timber  and  lesser  wood  would  thus  soon  be  reared 
for  iBarly  use,  whilst  the  oak  and  other  timber 
was  attajining  its  growth  elsewhere.     As  trees  of 
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the  fir  load  have  had  so  great  a  preferenoe  given 
tlftm  m  modem  plantiiig,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  they  are  in  many  respects  very  im- 
proper to  be  grown  on  a  farm,  and  in  my  estima- 
tion they  never  ought  to  have  a  place  cud  it,  unless 
when  required  for  ornament.  For  liedge'Tows 
they  are  wholly  unfit  i  the  proper  dtuations  for 
them  are  poor  wastes,  and  many  of  tfaescj  which 
vould  yield  no  other  crop,  would  produce 
a  valuable  one  of  fir  timber  i  not,  liowever,  by 
a  few  detached  plantations  being  made,  for  they 
'  rarely  succeed  in  such  cases  j  but  if  a  very  large 
extent  of  land  be  planted  at  one  time,  the  plants 
afford  shelter  to  each  other,  and  are  able  alto- 
gether to  encounter  even  a  bleak  situation. 

If  each  species  of  timber  were  assigned  to  its 
proper  situation,  the  growing  of  it  would  prove 
no  detriment  to  cultivated  land  }  an  injudicious 
arrangement,  however,  must  bring  the  practice 
of  planting  it  thereon  into  disrepute. 

When  oak  trees  are  trained  with  stems  free 
from  drooping  branches  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  (which  may  be 
done  without  injury  by  cutting  them  off  close  to 
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the  trunk  and  rounding  the  edges  so  that  the 
bark  will  readily  grow  over  the  wound),  a  few 
of  them  scattered  in  the  hedges  on  an  arable  £urm 
will  do  no  injury  to  the  crops  under  them.     On 
grazing  land  a  greater  number  may  be  grown, 
and  will  afford  shelter  both  to  the  cattle  and  her- 
bage*    Timber  reared  in  such  situations  is  the 
very  best  for    ship-building,    from    being    the 
strongest,  and  affording  the  greatest  number  of 
knees  and  crooks.     An  immense  quantity  may 
be  produced  in  a  country  by  this  means,  and  the 
neglect  of  any  being  so  grown  is  a  national  mis- 
fortune, operating  to  an  incalculable  extent.     The 
supposition,  that  farms  should  be  wholly  without 
timber,  because  an  excess  of  it  in  some  cases  has 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  growing  crops,  appears 
as  extravagant  as  the  idea,  that  sheep  without 
wool  would  produce  the  best  mutton,  and  be 
altogether  the  most  profitable.     I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  so  much  on  this  head,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  the  great  difficulties  which  occur 
from  the  want  of  timber.     Such  is  the  general 
scarcity  of  it  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  that  not 
only  the  farm9  are  without  suitable  buildings,  and 


the  peuant  without  a  oomlertdile  cott;^,  bnt,  in 
■oat  districts,  even  the  fields  are  entirdy  wkkont 
gatM.  As  a  sabstitnte,  large  stones  are  [nkd  op 
where  gates  should  be,  which  are  taken  down 
and  replaced  ficom  time  to  time  as  occaaon  re> 
q«res.  In  the  De^tdwnrbood  of  sea  ports,  what 
field  gates  there  are,  are  made  of  foreign  fir ! 

Since,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  ao  many 
onset  operate  to  hinder  improvement  in  reelect 
to  timber,  I  endeavoured,  in  my  former  puUica> 
tion,to  suggest  a  mode  of  encouraging  the  plant- 
ing and  preservation  of  young  trees  by  each  new 
lease  containing  a  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
land-owners  to  pay,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
a  fair  price  for  every  tree  which  had  been  planted 
by  the  tenant,  and  w«s  well  preserved. 

In  such  C1SC5  as  it  can  be  accomplished,  the 
price  to  be  paid  should  be  arranged  in  the  first 
instance,  rather  than  be  left  to  after- valuation ; 
and  as  a  general  plan  is  desirable,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  mode  would  be  to  fix  a  separate 
rate  for  the  different  kinds  of  timber  tree,  each 
class  increasing  in  price  according  to  the  number 
of  years  they  had  been  planted,  provided  the 
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planting  was  done  in  a  proper  muner,  and  the 
trees  were  well  preserved.  Either  the  landlord  or 
tenant  might  furnish  the  plants  in  the  first  instance^ 

f 

according  to  the  circumstances  of  individnals. 

These  means,  i  think,  would  have  fur  better 
effect  than  merely  binding  down  a  tenant  to  per- 
form covenants  of  the  kind  without  a  remunera^ 
tioiu  I  likewise  before  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  accomplish,  by  agre^nent,  an  at^ 
rangement  for  rearing  trees,  even  on  such  land  as 
is  stili  on  lease  for  a  long  term,  notwithstanding 
it  were  held  under  the  present  ruinous  system  x)f 
leasing,  which  I  have  formerly  described  as  being 
so  destructive  to  timber.  In  this  case  the  owtier 
of  the  soil  might  agree  to  provide  the  plants,  and 
to  pay  the  tenant  in  possession  a  price  for  plant* 
ing  and  preserving  them,  I  am  aware  of  some 
difficulties  attending  an  arrangiement  of  this  kind, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  interests  of  the 
intermediate  lessees,  but  which  I  consider  might 
be  removed,  as  I  shall  presently  shew. 

To  the  first  proposition  I  made  of  this  kind,  it 
ha^been  answered,  that  there  already  exbts  an  Act 


of  the  Irish  pariiatnent  for  enconr^ng  theadtiva- 
don  of  timber,  by  rendering  it  the  property  of  the 
tennt  who  plants  it.  This,  I  grant,  may  pro- 
mote the  rearing  of  ujilings,  though  k  wffl  ne- 
ver, I  ieaTj  prove  the  cause  of  produdng  much 
large  dmber,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  tend 
(o  prevent  it. 

Few  leases  are  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  of 
timber  arriving  at  any  degree  of  maturity,  even 
if  it  b  i^nted  in  the  very  earliest  part  of  tfiem ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  should  the  te- 
nant  not  agree  for  a  further  term,  the  timber 
which  he  has  planted,  in  consequence  of  thifi  ^ct, 
will  doubtless  be  cut  dawn  in  its  infancy,  since 
the  high  price  it  bears  holds  out  encouragement 
for  him  to  do  so  rather  than  make  it  over  to  the 
landlord,  whom,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
probably  feels  little  disposed  to  accommodate. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  parties  were  at 
first  bound  by  special  conditions,  as  I  have  [H'o- 
posed,  that  the  one  must  allow  and  the  other  re- 
ceive the  price  agreed  for,  they  would  then  be  in 
every  respect  in  a  better  situation  towards  each 
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other,  and  more  likely  to  come  to  terms  for  a  re« 
newed  lease. 

The  difficulty,  however,  to  which  I  have  just 
before  alluded,  as  being  likely  to  interrupt  the 
planting  and  preserving  of  timber  on  land  still 
under  lease,  is  that  which  I  think  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  very  Act  of  parliament  referred  to, 
for  this  Act  has  in  fact  altered  that  natural  right 
by  which  all  timber  is  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord i  therefore,  however  well  disposed  the  tenant 
in  possession  might  be  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  planting  and  preserving  it,  yet  in  leases  of  this 
kind  some  of  the  intermediate  lessees,  whose  terms 
are  longer,  might  interrupt  the  plan,  as  the  tim- 
ber left  growing  at  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term  would,  in  that  case,  become  the  property  of 
the  other  lessees.   If,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of 
it  is  to  be  encouraged  by  Act  of  parliament,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  can  only  be  done  with  good 
effect  by  an  amended  one.     As  timber  is  a  crop 
which  requires  so  many  years  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, I  consider  the  property  in  it  should,  for 
the  general  good,  be  vested  in  the  lord  of  the 


Mil  iteoe*  as  k  may  then,  unless  its  owaer*«  div 
Cttxnstances  drive  him  to  destroy  it  soonar,  out-* 
five  seranl  short  leasidi  even  thou^  the  same 
tenants  do  not  continue* 

Some  timber,  however,  having  been  planted  on 
the  £dth  q£  this  act,  it  would  be  unjust  to  de- 
stroy the  kind  of  property  which  the  planter  has 
thereby  acquired ,  but  an  amended  act  might 
provide^  that  from  the  passing  thereof  the  tenants 
who  planted  without  a  specisd  agreemmt  should 
lave  a  conditional  property  in  the  timber,  viz. 
not  to  have  the  power  of  cutting  down  for  sale  at 
the  expiration  of  their  terms,  if  the  landlords 
would  agree  to  purchase  their  interest  in  it  at  a 
£ur  valuation ;  and  it  might  also  without  injus- 
tice enable  the  land-owner  and  tenant  to  come  to 
an  arrangement  for  cultivating  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  trees  to  a  given  number  of  acres,  with* 
out  interruption  from  the  other  lessees.  The 
ssime  provisions  might  be  made  in  it  for  planting 
and  preserving  live  hedges. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  further  con* 
siderations  respecting  the  introduction  of  such  a 
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system  of  agriculture  as  I  have  beeu  hitherto  re- 
commending. 

I  before  mentioned,  that  the  desirable  objects 
seemed  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  hus* 
bandry,  in  which  turnips,  cultivated  grasses,  and 
the  sheep-foki  should  form  a  part,  that  the  soil  as 
well  as  climate  was  admirably  adapted  to  it ;  an4 
that  on  the  whole  there  were  £ew  countries 
where  oxen  might  be  more  advantageously 
worked;  and  I  afterwards  enumerated  several 
advantages,  both  local  and  general,  whicli  I  con^> 
sidered  would  arise  from  tliis  practice. 

In  these  opinions  I  rest  strongly  confirmed, 
after  a  more  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the 
country  and  present  produce  of  it. 

Some  of  tl^  arable  land  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, is  certainly  too  strong  for  turnip  husban- 
dry, but  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  light 
loam,  much  of  it  resting  on  a  limestone  sub- 
W)il,  and  but  little  is  too  light  for  wheat.  No 
land  therefore  can  be  better  suited  to  the  growth 
of  grain  in  general,  and  such  other  vegetables 
as  are  adapted  to  the  support  of  a  large  pro- 
portion   of  live   stock,  which   will    best    assist 
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die  regular  succesdon  of  crops,  and  by  wUctf 
'  meaas  the  land  may  be  brought  to  peU'  the 
greatest  prodac& 

Hie  calcareous  soils  on  the  limestone,  which 
so  much  abound,  are  hi^ly  favourable  to  cnhi' 
vated  grasses,  such  as  clover,  rye-grass,  Inoeni, 
and  saint  fbin ;  and  yet,  except  in  some  fnr 
small  districts  in  counties  near  the  capitd>  even 
the  cultivation  of  clover  is  not  yet  introduottL 

This  kind  of  land  is  also  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fine  wool ;  for  notwithstanding 
a  modern  opinion  that  the  wool  of  sheep  folded 
on  calcareous  soils  beconips  brittle,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  they  are  by  far  the  soundest 
sheep  pastures,  and  altogether  best  suited  to  pro- 
duce fine  wool.  If  any  evidence  is  necessary  to 
prove  it,  the  quality  of  the  wool  grown  on  the 
south  downs  in  Sussex  is  I  think  sufficient. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
procure  sufficient  wood  for  hurdles  for  fdding 
sheep,  or  feeding  off  turnips  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land  ;  but  sheep  netting  might  be  substituted,  or 
the  turnips  might  be  drawn  and  thrown  on  an 
ai^oining  field  as  practised  in  Norfolk. 
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Amotig  the  advantages  enumerated  in  my 
former  treatise  as  likely  to  arise  from  this  pro- 
posed system  of  husbandry,  I  mentioned  that  iSi 
a. greater  qtiantity  of  beef  being  produced;  and 
that  the  pork,  by  becoming  corn-fed,  would  be 
of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Oh  this  point  I  feel  it  ni^cessary  to  itisist 
strongtythat  these  two  kinds  of  provi^on  are 
among  the  first  staple  articles  of  trade  in  Ireland, 
frc»n  the  export  of  which  large  returns  are  ex* 
pected,  and  indeed  do  arise ;  and  they  are  consi- 
dered to  be  produced  there  of  the  best  quality. 
The  former  of  them  is  deservedly  held  in  esti- 
mation, but*  the  latter  of  them,  in  my  opinion, 
very  undeservedly.  The  prime  Irish  beef  is  cer- 
tainly of  excellent  quality,  and  makes  the  best 
sea  [nrovisions ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  a 
single  tierce  of  the  pork,  fed  as  it  now  is,  should 
ever  find  its  way  into  the  navy,  or  any  ship  in- 
t^ded  for  a  long  voyage. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  offer  these 
observations  with  a  view  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Ireland ;    far  from  it :  I  only  wish  to 


see.  tl^t  commpdit;  becpmp  »  r«^  3xxd,  Usting 
sp^rc$.  of  advanta^,  ^hk^  19  at  pre^ot  pro^ifced 
in  a  manper  that  b^io^  ff  puisance  on  tbe  coun- 
try, apd  is  its^  unfit  for  t^  pu^OS^  %  W^icfa 
ft  is  designed- 

Neither  do  I  ligbdy  (a^e  up  tbese  o}^tipns 
to  fife  present  quality  o^  tbis  ki^^  of  proyinon, 
fof  4q(»  I  first  ventUKfl  to,  st^te  my  p[VU9|i  «f 
th«  ki^  pork,  I  b^ve  ^  ainple  iiw^i*  «f  iiffv- 
iog  ev^y  thing  relating  to  it  until  it  is  a^giof^ 
and  have  lost  no  q)portunity  of  ascertaining 
from  those  who  consume,  and  therefore  can  best 
judge  of  it,  and  they  invariably  bear  testimony 
to  what  I  asserted,  namely,  that  in  its  very  best 
state  it  is  not  half  so  profitable  or  outritious  as 
corn  fed  pork,  that  it  loses  much  of  its  substance 
in  boiling,  and  that  when  carried  into  a  hot  di< 
mate  it  wastes,  and  becomes  poor  indeed. 

Having,  in  my  former  publication,  given  a  ge- 
neral  idea  of  other  advantages  likely  to  result; 
from  such  a  system  of  husbandry  as  I  liave  now 
again  been  speaking  of,  and  as,  I  trust,  they  wiU 
further  appear  throughout  the  course  of  this: 
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work^  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them  in  this  place,  but 
pas^  on  to  reconsider  the  means  of  accompfish-^ 
ing  it. 

I  formerly  proposed  effecting  this  purpose  by 
the  example  of  a  few  practical  husbandmen,  sent 
from  England,  to  whom  a  bounty  and  other  ad- 
vants^es  should  be  given,  in  order  to  induct 
them  to  settle  there.  Before  I  nbtice  some  ob- 
jections tehich  have  been  made  to  this  plan,  I 
must  mention  a  difficulty  greater  than  any  I  have 
heatd^  which  indeed  all  along  in  some  degree  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  but  the  evil,  I  trusted,  was  less 
deeply  rooted,  and  more  easily  removed  than  I 
afterwards  found  it  to  be;  I  mean  that  which 
arises  from  the  holdings  being  so  smsdi. 

However  reluctant  I  may  have  been  to  state, 
in  express  terms,  what  I  am  now  about  to  do,  yet 
the  whole  tenour  of  my  former  as  well  as  present 
observations  hai  pointed  to  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences brought  on  individuals  and  the  commu- 
nity by  it. 

The  very  name  of  small  farms  carries  with  i^ 
such  a  popular  sound,  and  the  pubhc  is  so 
Strongly  possessed  with  the  opinion  that  the  high 
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pace  of  provmons,  and  other  evils,  have  been 
ppbfluced,  by  laying  fidd  to  field,  and  farm  to 
£irm,  that  any  idea  of  bringing  it  about,  will,  I 
know,  at  first  sight,  be  considered  as  tending  to 
produce  injury  rathqr  than  benefit :  nor,  indeed, 
would  I  \idsh  to  see  any  alteration  attempted, 
could  I  for  a  moment  bring  mysdf  to  believe  that 
t^e  comfort,  good  order,  and  prosperity  of  the 
coimtry  woi^d  be  interrupted  by  it ;  nay,  if  I 
.was  not  most  firmly  persuaded  of  the  contrary; 
and  that  without  it  Ireland  can  neither  produce 
the  abundance  k  is  capable  of,  nor  possess  a  happy 
and  well  conditioned  peasantry,  a  thriving  te- 
nantry, and  an  opulent  yeomanry,  to  unite  the 
lower  to  the  higher  classes,  and  form  that  regu- 
lar chain  which,  link  by  link,  binds  society  to- 
gether. But  I  will  proceed  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  b  generally  declared,  that  small  farms  pro- 
mote industry,  and  train  up  better  female  ser- 
vants, and  more  useful  members  to  the  commu- 
nity, than  larger  ones  ;  that  by  the  family  labour- 
ing themselves  without  hired  workmen,  the 
work  is  performed  at  a  clieaper  rate,  and  better 
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attended  to ;  that  by  a  great  abundance  of  pouU 

a 

try  being  reared  on  them,  and  the  general  pro- 
duce being  from  necessity  carried  sooner  to  mar- 
ket, and  by  the  frugal  diet  and  simple  habits  of 
the  occupiers,  the  price  of  provisions  was  kept 
low  to  the  public ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  the  opulence  of  farm- 
ers, who  live  comparatively  in  luxury  and  idleness* 
the  contrary  effects,  it  is  siid,  have  been  produced. 

However  unpopular  the  declaration  may  be,  I 
must  say,  that  unless  when  the  land  is  let  much 
below  the  average  rent  of  the  district,  distress  fre- 
quently accompanies,  even  in  England,  very  small 
farms  ;  and  I  have  rarely  seen  an  instsince  of  one 
being  brought  to  yield  nearly  as  much  as  the  land 
was  capable  of;  and  consequently  in  every  such 
case  a  loss  of  produce  and  profit  was  incurred* 
In  Ireland  thi,s  assertion  appears  most  strongly 
verified. 

We  have  there  seen  farms  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  size ;  the  tenants  destitute  of 
every  comfort ;  and  the  land  starving  for  want 
of  sufficient  cukure.  Poultry,  it  is  true,  is 
reared   in  great  abundance,  and  sold  at  a  very 
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jw  1^6 }  but  without  produdngt  from  a  cme  ( 
fball  hereafter  state,  any  essential  dunyiulion  in 
the  price  of  general  food. 

The  com  is  thrashed  out  and  carried  to  mir« 
ket  as  rapidly  as  pos^ble ;  the  pec^le  are  frugsti 
and  live  on  the  most  simple  cfiet  that  huraan  be- 
in|p^  can  subsist  upon;  and  yet  with  all  these 
boasted  advantages,  carried  to  the  very  Ug^ieak 
pitfh,  none  of  the  promised  blesdngs  arise :  for 
how,  indeed,  can  they,  since  the  means  from 
which  they  are  expected  are  the  cause  of  pre* 
venting  it ;  for  the  farms  are  too  small  to  admit 
of  the  land  being  cultivated  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  neither  affbrd  the  means  of  capital  be- 
ing acquired,  nor  admit  the  possibility  of  any  be- 
ing profitably  employed  on  them.  If  the  occu- 
piers bought  with  it  sufficient  horses  for  a  team, 
or  sheep  for  a  fold,  these  would  require  more 
than  the  whole  produce  of  the  farms  to  sustain 
them,  and  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  yeai 
must  iremain  unemployed.  For  example;  sup 
pose  an  hundred  acres   of  land   required  (o\ 

'  -^^  number  of  oxen,  to  till  it,  ai 
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ing  otit  hotst  Wdilld  answer  ilb  ^ood  ()Ufpose5  and 
if  he  ferd  on?y  a  |)roportionate  nuttiber  of  sheep, 
they  wouH  require  as  much  attenda[nce  ais  the 
§cklt  of  the  larger  farm.  Sb  it  would  be  with 
respect  td  Wrris,  ihrpfenfients,  and  every  thing 
irhich  felat^  to  a  farm. 

If  th^se  stnall  farmers  could  hire  sufficient 
^brltliiteir  at  only  the  particular  seaisoriS  when  the 
tiffitgft  Was  Required  and  attempted  to  perform  it 
by  ihatiud  labour,  w^re  th^rfe  n6  other  obstacle  to 
such  a  plan,  the  expend  of  it  would  ruin  them . 

They,  therefore,  go  drudging  on  from  one  em- 
ployment  to  another  without  any  head  to  direct 
them ;  idle  at  One  time  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
round  of  employment,  and  toiling  at  another 
without  being  able  to  perform  their  work  in  due 
seasdn.    "  With  all  their  thrift  they  thrive  not.*' 

But  if  farms  were  of  sufficient  size  to  maintain 
and  employ  a  due  proportion  of  live  stock  and  a 
regular  set  of  labourers,  a  proper  division  of  la- 
bOur  (which  forms  the  true  oeconomy  of  it) 
wduld  fake  place,  and  a  much  greater  produce  and' 
l^tofit  would  ensue.  The  occupier  would  provide 
psLpHeht  for  those  employed  on  his  farm,  and 
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they  on  tbar  pirts  woql^  Jiave  nothing  to  do  but 

follow  the  sieveral  occupations  assigned  them.   He 

himself  would  pot  be  idle,  but  engaged  in  planning 

t|ie  best  m^ns  of  parrying  Ofi  the  business,  buying 

whs^  wa^  necesssMTy  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 

dbposing  of  the  produce,  which  would  enable  him 

on  the  whol^  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  rent. 

^Qt  only,  however,  can  the  general  oeconomy  oi 

cultivatioti  be  better  carried  forward  on  a  large, 

t^aa  ;^  very  small  faurm,  but  al^o  the  price  of  pro* 

visions  be  afforded  cheaper  by  the  former  thaa 

the  latter  means,  as  I  shall  pow  endeavour  to 

shew. 

With  respept  to  the  opinion  that  provisions  are 
kept  at  a  lower  rate  by  means  of  small  than  large 
farms,  I  have  alresTdy  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
that  notwithstanding  the  produce  pf  such  farms, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  occupants,  is  taken 
quickly  to  market,  and,  therefore,  may  cause  2^ 
reduction  in  the  price  for  a  time,  yet  it  will  op 
the  average  find  v  its  real  value,  which  must  be  ip 
proportion  as  the  quantity  grown  is  to  the  de*? 
mand.  larger  farmers  may  keep  back  their  corp 
fpr  a  time,  and  smaller  ones  may  dispose  of  their'Si 
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^uiddy,  but  if  the  latter  supply  the  market  £i^ter 

than  the  consuihption  requires^  it  must  then  Jtus^ 

into  the  hands  of  corn  dealers.    These  latter  may^ 

as  well  as  the  large  £u:mers,  advance  the  price.&Vf 

SL  3Hort  time,  but  if  the  general  produce  is  greater 

^ban  the  demand,  th^  price  will  only  fall  so.  much: 

^be  lower  for  the  commodity  having  been  Is^f 


Neither  can  I  admit  that  a  great  number  of 

2)0ultry  being  reared  on  small  farms  tends^to  re^. 

^uce  the  price  of  pro\dsions  in  general,  unless  a 

^ven  extent  of  land  can  be  brought  to  yield  a. 

larger  amount  in  poultry  than  in  other  meat  or 

cprn.    The  argument  that  fowls  are  profitable,as 

they  eat  what  would  otherwise  be  lost,  proves 

nothing  more  in  favour  of  small  than  large  farm^ 

for  the  unavoidable  waste  incurred  should  onljr . 

,» 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  on  the 

former  as  the  latter. 

I  allow  that  poultry  reared  on  potatoes,  as  in 

Jrdand,  are  produced  at  a  small  expense,  but  the. 

value  of  them  for  food  is  equally  small,  as  they 

qre  consequently  poor,  and  aferd  but  little  noiu' 

rishment* 


It  fe,  lidwever,  fiofrther  asserted  in  favdur  of 
ttndl  farms,  that  from  tbe  tenants  of  them  work- 
nig  themselves^  and  in  consequence  of  their  mo- 
derate ^ay  of  Kving,  they  can  afford  to  sell  at  a 
l6wer  price  than  a  cultivator  who  performs  no  ht- 
Iknir  liimsetf,  and  lives,  as  it  is  said,  in  idleness  and 
Itilddty ;  but  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  ac- 
Imowledged,  that  the  occupiers  of  several  small 
farms  collectively  lose  as  much  time  in  passing 
from  one  employment  to  another,  and  gorng*  to 
market  with  their  little  produce,  as  one  who  per- 

^  J  meDtioxi,  as  one  example^  the  circumstance  of  the  small 
farmers  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  countiesr  of  Cork 
idnd  Kerry  travelling  day  and  night  to  Cork  market,  a  dis- 
tance  equal  to  fifty  or  sixty  British  miles,  and  returning  with 
the  same  expedition,  after  having  conveyed  thither  only  a 
single  firkin  of  butter,  and  sometimes  a  less  quantity. 

In  many  instances,  money,  equal  to  the  amount,  has  been 

previonsly  advanced  to  them  by  the  butter-merchant  to  whom 

they  take  this  small  produce,  and  then  obtain  a  further  ad. 

ranee. 
-  Were  their  necessities  less  urgent,  and  a  regular  coramon 

conveyance  established,  one  man  with  a  waggon  and  four 

liorses,  would  take  weekly  the  produce  of  as  much  land  as 

an  hundred  men  and  as  many  horses  are  thus  employed  in 

carrying. 
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forma  00  lahoox  himself  but  ov^iooks  a  lai^ 

t^oQcem ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  the  poWcr  of  tJie 

small  formers  to  bring  the  land  to  yidd  as  gieot 

an  amount  as  the  large  farmers,  the  di&rence  of 

produce- which  the  latter  gain  over  the  fonact^ 

jQCiudi  Miore  than  counterbalances  to  the  ccHnm#« 

j[uty  for  theur  higher  way  of  living.    Henoe  it  a^ 

pears,  that  the  opinions  urged  in  favour  of  staJk 

£sLnrm  are  not  founded  in  facts.    lam^  not,  hovr- 

^ver^  conlesiding,  that  all  farms  should  be  verf 

large  ;  iMt  I  do  insist  that  no  arabk  farm  of  hm 

than  an  hundred  acres  can  be  carried  on  so  beni^ 

ficially  to  the  cultivator  and  the  public  as  one  ^ 

that  »ze  can ;  that  a  farm  of  two  hundred  a^n 

is  still  more  advantageous  to  both,  and  diat  a  rtia^ 

tiire  of  some  of  a  much  greater  extent  is  by  lid^ 

means  injurious,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  diejf 

have  been  the  means  of  producing  title  greatest 

improvements  in  agriculture  in  Great  Brita&b 

Neither  do  I  contend  for  the  necessity  of  hxtdestH 

living  m  luxury  and  extravagance.     This^  per- 

lu^  is  the  prevailing  ev3  of  the  present  age^^ 

wfakh  the  increase  of  riches,  real  or  imaginary, 

has  produced. 


'  Mffhit  I  am  arguing,  to  prove  is,  that  the 
person  caltivating  a  large  tract  of  land,  u  aUe, 
from  the  advantages  be  possesses,  to  make  it 
yield  a  much  greater  quantity  of  human  food 
thaD  could  be  produod  oa  the  same  cxte»t  of 
ground  were  it  divided  Jnto  several  vety  small 
fimns,  as  the  occupiers  of  them  can  only  aa  oil  a 
confined  system. 

1  say  then,  that  the  large  £uiner,  instead  of  in- 
clining a  charge  on  the  price  of  provisions,  is  the 
cause  of  their  being  produced  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
and  therefore  is  not  an  idle  and  useless,  but  a  pro- 
fitable member  of  the  community. 

These  observations,  respecting  the  size  of 
^ms,  apply  more  fully  tu  arable  than  grass 
jfarms,  but  yet,  even  on  the  latter,  some  degree 
of  labour  is  lost  by  the  same  attendance  being 
bestowed  on  a  little,  which  would  serve  for  much 
more.  There  is  also  another  disadvantage  attach- 
ed to  them  :  viz.  that  they  do  not  aSbrd  suffident 
opportunity  of  changing  the  stock  to  difierent 
pastures,  which  would  both  improve  their  con- 
dition and  tend  to  keep  them  in  health  j  so  that 
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if  any  disease  happens,  it  frequently  afiEects  the 
whole. 

I  must  also  remark,  that  although  pasture  land 
lies,  as  it  were,  dormant,  and  consequently  requires 
so  mudi  less  labour/ yet  the  produce  from  it  is 
much  miore  than  proportioni^ly  smaller  than  from 
land  kept  in  an  active  state  of  arartion,  which 
must  therefore  be  of  the  most  public  benefit. 

I  by  no  means  assert,  that  all  land  should 
be, under  the  operation  of  the  plough.  A  due 
proportion  of  good  ri^h  meadows  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  general  plan  of  agriculture,  but 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  land  except  of  that  land 
should  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  grass. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears, 
that  very  small  farms  are  neither  productive  of 
those  advantages  to  the  individuals  who  cultivate 
them,  nor  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  provisions 
in  the  manner  they  are  supposed  to  do :  but  there 
remains  yet  another  objection,  made  in  their  fa* 
vour,  for  me  to  answer,  and  that  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  one;  namely,  that  they  promote  in- 
dustry and  frugality  in   a  greater  degree,  an4 
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rain  up  better  fiemk  servants,  ^and  jOtber  more 
iseful  members  to  the  oommmiity  than  Isffger 
£Mrms» 

That  many,  very  many,  fragal  and  indnstrious 
serrants,  as  well  as  good  and  uscfol  mcmbert  of 
sodety,  have  been  trained  up  on  smatt  hnm^ 
I  entffely  acquiesce  in ;  but  such  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  other  means^  and  also  on  large  hrtm ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  £rst  habits  of 
early  industry  and  fn^gafity  can  be,  and  are  as 
often  acquired  in  the  cleanly  and  happy  cottage 
erf  the  thriving  labourer,  and  afterwards  enhrg- 
ed  and  fitted  for  general  practice  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  a  frugal  housewife  on  a  hrge  hm, 
as  by  any  means  whatever. 

But  alas  !  however  these  rudiments  are  first 
taught,  how  soon  do  their  good  effects  vanish 
when  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  them 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  customs  of  higher 
ranks  by  being  taken  into  their  service,  or  in  any 
way  mixing  with  them. 

If  then  a  general  corruption  is  unhappily  foun 

^'•"  tn  pervade  all  ranks  in  Gre 
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Britaio,  from  the  mai^ion  to  the  ^ttage,  let  ook 
the  canse  of  it  be  attributed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  small  farms^  or  pleaded  as  an  ex^^ 
ample  to  prove  the  necessity  of  them^  for  it  was 
not  th^  servants  taken  from  large  fisirms  who 
first  tainted  the  morals  of  the  higher  classes,  but 
the  latter,  I  fear,  sent  back  a  lesson  which  has 
poisoned  the  virtue  of  even  the  small  farm  and 
cottage  itself. 

Having  enlarged  so  much  on  the  unprofitable 
effects  of  small  farms,  and  I  trust  satisfactorily' 
proved,  that  the  advantages  they  are  said  to  pos- 
sess  are  rather  imaginary  than  real,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  what  remedy  can  best  heap* 
plied  to  the  existing  circumstances,  to  correct  the 
evils  attending  them.  The  task,  I  confess,  is  ar^ 
duous,  but  I  think  far  from  impossible. 

Since  the  occupiers  of  these  small  holdings* 
cannot  be  supposed  to  consider  them  as  unprofit-. 
able  to  their  individual  interests,  and  knowing; 
themselves  unable  to  accomplish  greater  under^ 
takings,  they  must  naturally  feel  attachment  toi 
what  they  are  at  present  possessed  of. 

It  would,  dierefore,  be  more  prudent  as  well  as' 


ABcIiniarelikriTtoprodDOtf  the dearcd,  ted  td 
^ffUBi^nwwfat^  the  remedy  to  the  praent  citstDntj 
ndicr  than  attempt  an  entire  alteration. 

buked  it  would  be  both  mijost  and  crnd  to  say- 
to  (me  man,  you  shaD  ^ve  op  your  fittlfc  finn  to 
your  nei^iboar  who  has  one  abo,  and  become  his 
hbonrer ;  or,  to  both,  your  farms  must  be  taken 
from  yoo  and  let  to  a  itranger,  because  he  is 
ridier  than  yourselves,  and  it  would  be  more  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  community  that  the  hod  shcmid 
be  so  disposed  of.  But  with  strict  justice  and  a 
£ur  chance  of  their  being  brought  to  consider  it 
so,  it  might  be  said  to  any  two  or  greater  num* 
ber  of  the  occupiers  of  adjoining  small  farms — 
the  course  of  husbandry  which  you  are  carrjing 
on,  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  gain  that  produce 
from  the  land  which  it  is  capable  of  yidding,  nei- 
ther b  it  possible  for  you  separately,  and  «-tth 
your  slender  capital  and  small  plots  of  ground,  to 
provide  and  sustain  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
land  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  for  yourselves; 
but  join  your  strength  altogether,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  conducted  as  one  large  farm,  and 
ather  divide  the  profits,  or  make  an  arrangemfflt 
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amongst  yourselves,  for  the  stock  of  the  whple 
being  so  employed,  that  each  one's  ground  may  al- 
ternately partake  of  the  benefit  of  your  combin- 
ed means,  thiit  there  may  be  su£Bcient  /  plough 
teams^  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the  whole  be  con- 
ducted un<ier  a  regular  course  of  husbandry,  and 
1>e  assured,  you  will  find  your  separate  gains 
greater  than  at  present. 

Whoever,  therefore,  whether  he  be  land-owner 
or  lessee,  has  the  controul  over  one  or  two  hun- 
dred acres,  has  power  to  aid  such  a  plan. 

By  this  means,  also^  agreements  might  be 
brought  about  (at  any  rate  in  all  new  leases)  stipu- 
lating a  given  system  of  husbandry.  One  barn 
and  set  of  farm  buildings,  when  they  could  be 
erected,  would  thus  serve  for  several  holdings.  It' 
might  also  be  made  a  condition,  that  if  any  one 
or  more  of  the  party  ceased  to  occupy,  no  stran- 
ger should  be  appointed  to  succeed,  but  that  it 
should  be  equally  divided  among  those  who  re* 
mained,  and  this  would  hold  out  a  fair  chance  of 
advantage  to  every  one  of  them. 

Some,  either  from  superior  management, 
greater   ceconomy,   or  fortuitous  circumstances,  ^ 
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would  be  more  prosperous  than  others,  those  has 
so  would  then  become  labourers  to  them,  and 
thus,  without  doing  an  act  of  injustice,  by  wrest- 
11^  frcnn  any  one  what  he  is  in  possession  of,  a 
state  of  interests  would  ultimately  arise,  tending 
more  to  promote  the  real  good  of  individuals  and 
the  public. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  dear  the  way  for 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  by  pointing 
out  such  a  remedy  for  the  disadvantageous  efiects 
of  small  farms,  as  I  trust  is  folly  practicable,  and 
unlikely  either  to  injure  or  produce  discontent 
amongst  the  present  occupiers  of  them ;  I  come 
next  to  consider,  by  what  means  these  persons 
can  be  most  readily  taught  it ;  and  this  I  am  per- 
suaded would  be  soonest  accomplished  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  few  practical  farmers  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  reside  among  them. 

What  I  before  proposed  (Brief  Inquiry,  page 
54)  was,  that  a  beneficial  lease  of  an  hundred 
acres,  which  I  consider  the  very  smallest  quantity 
of  land  on  which  a  regular  course  of  husbandry 
can  possibly  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  should 
be  granted  by  land-owners  to  them>  so  that  one 
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ttnght  be  induced  to  settle  in  a  ^ven  district;  and 
as  a  lurther,  and  indeed  a  necessary  inducement 
(ibmen  of  property  could  not  be  expected  un« 
der  the  present  circumstances  to  leave  thdr 
friends  and  country  for  such  a  purpose)  that  the 
state  diould  give  a  moderate  bounty  to  each,  un- 
der certain  regulations^  which  I  named,  to  eiiable 
diem  to  carry  on  the  farm*  Part  of  this  moneys 
I  proposed,  should  be  laid  out  in  proper  iniple* 
ments,and  seeds  to  be  taken  with  themj  and  as 
fine  wooled  sbe^  would  pirove,  in  that  country, 
as  I  9faall  hereafter  show,  a  great  national  be-^ 
nefit,  and  the  native  stock  are  so  bad,  it  would  be 
desiniUe  ior  each  person  to  take  with  him  a  few 
of  a  good  kind. 

With  such  encouragement,  a  sufficient  number' 
of  practical  good  husbandmen,  who  ^re  nbw* 
only  a^swperiof  kind  of  labourers,  would  be  ready^^ 
to  engage  in  the  undertaking.  • 

I  was  aware  of  an  objection  which  would  foi^ 
made  to  tM^  plan ;  namely,  ^thar  the  liatiy^iihha- 
bitants  wottki  regard  these  stttingers  with  -no  fa^ 
vourfible  ey^,  l^t  I  eildeavouted  to  remold  it  by 

ihgy  diatk; would  ibe  necesswiy,  in  Jtbe  first 
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tnatance,  to  e^Iun  th^  odj  2  few  persons  wodU 
be  sent  vnr  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  shewing 
tbe  inhaUtants  by  their  pcactice,  a.  more  advaata- 
geouB  manner  of  cultivatii^  their  land  than  tbey 
at  .present  follow ;  and  th:U  if  this  waspn^ierly 
made  laiown  to  die^  and  some  of  tfae'seeds  aad 
ah^  produced  on  tbe  hiiaa  of  these  settlers 
were:  to  be  dbtribiited  gnitwitnAj  amongst  sodi 
of  the  native  teoanJts  as  were  disposed  to.  fiifiow 
the  new  plaa  of  husbaadry,  I  was  penoaded  all 
difficulties  would  soon  be  done  away. 

Tills  objection,  which  I  anticipated,  has,  in- 
deed, been  made,  and  thought  by  some  persons,aii 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  plan.  In  support 
of  their  opinion,  they  say,  that  those  who  know 
but .  little  of  the  character  of  the  lower  class  of 
Irish,  may  reason  about  it  in  the  manner  1  have 
done ;  but  that  others,  Who  are  better  acquainted 
with  them,  must  be  satisfied  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking. 

Though  I:  trusted  I  had  been  »ble  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  thar  character  at  the  time  I  made 
those  observations,  yet  I  certainly  could  not  speak 
to  it  kota  Experience  as  I  now  aui,i.andi  am 
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iiappy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  rest  confirmed  iii 
the  ideas  I  then  entertained  of  the  people. 

The  peasantry  of  Ireland  look  up  to  the  skill 
and  abilities  of  Englishmen  in  the  different  arts 
with  a  degree  of  astonishment,  and  are  eager  to 
copy  from  them. 

Those  of  any  particular  district  certainly  have 
great  jealousy  of  a  stranger,  even  of  their  own 
countrymen,  coming  to  settle  among  them, 
especially  if  it  appears  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  their  occupations  from  them  ;  but  when- 
ever it  is  clearly  stated  to  them,  that*  it  is  with 
a  view  to  serve  their  interests,  they  wait  the  re- 
sult j  and  if  it  proves  as  they  were  taught  to 
expect  it  would  do,  they  are  afterwards  not  to  be 
outdone  in  gratitude  by  any  people  whatever. 

In  respect  to  the  carrying  into  execution  such 
a  plan  as  I  propose,  I  admit  that  some  districts 
are  in  a  more  favourable  state  to  receive  the 
benefit  than  others,  and  those  persons  residtot 
in  the  country  can  best  judge  of  the  particular 
spots  where  first  to  set  about  it ;  but  let  it  not 
be  said,  that  because  it  must  be  allowed  there 
ar^  other  districts  in  which  it  would  be  hopeless 


at  present  to  introdvce  aoy  plan  of  impnm- 
roent*  no  attempt  should  be  nude  any  wbere. 
Moreover,  it  b  asserted,  that  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  Ireland  possess  such  a  degree 
of  indolence  that  it  would  be  a  vun  attempt  to 
endeavour  to  lead  them  to  industry.  It  is  indeed 
a  bnientable  truth,  that  these  people  do,  in  thdr 
early  years,  contract  hatuts  of  indolence,  which 
they  afterwards  find  it  difficult  to  overcome,  but 
in  contradiction  to  the  broad  statement,  that  they 
are  wholly  without  industry,  numberless  in- 
stances might  be  adduced.  To  such  an  assertion 
Iwould  rcply,does  the  peasant  who,  whenever  he 
can  obtain  even  a  piece  of  barren  heath,  toils  on  it 
to  make  it  produce  potatoes  for  his  family,  pos- 
sess no  industry  ?  Is  the  patience  with  which  the 
small  farmer  cultivates  great  part  of  hb  ground 
with  the  spade  and  shovel  a  testimony  that  he 
wants  indubtry  ?  Is  the  instance  I  have  given  of  his 
travelling  day  and  night  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  sell 
a  trifling  quantity  of  butter,  and  returning  with 
the  same  expedition,  a  proof  that  he  wants  indus- 
try ?  And  lastly,  are  the  exertions  made  by  the 
ftrmers  in  general  to  drudge  <m  in  cultivating 
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their  land  with  little  prospect  of  gain,  proofs  of  a 
want  of  industry  ?  Alas  !  all  these  things  may 
indeed  be  given  as  evidences  to  shew,  thait  with 
the  means  these  people  at  present  possess,  the^ 
exertions  tend  to  little  good,  and  likewise  the 
necessity  both  for  their  own  and  the  pubKc  ad« 
vantage  that  their  endeavours  should  be  better 
directed ;  but  whilst  such  examp^  exist,  I  can-- 
not  admit  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  being' 
led  on,  as  they  begin  to  taste  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  to  exercise  it  to  the  utmost. 

But  I  vnil  state  the  particulars  of  a  case,  fuSly 
illustrating  what  I  advance  respecting  the  posst-i 
bility  of  bringing  about  improvements  in  agricuK 
ture  by  such  means  as  I  had  proposed. 

The  cause  of  my  first  going  to  Ireland  was  to 
arrsuige  an  establishment  for  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  for  the  manufacture^of  bricks 
in  that  country  for  the  use  of  fortifications,  as' 
those  procured  there  were  of  a  very  inferior  qua- 
lity, and  the  freightage  on  others  sent  from  £ng« 
land  was  extremely  high. 

After  obtaining  some  land  proper  fpr  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  a  suitable  situation,  my  next  object 


was  to  provide  manufacturers.  The  nei{^ibottr- 
hood,  though  a  populous  one,  afforded  none,  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country  appeared  so 
ULDskilful  that  it  could  answer  no  good  purpose 
to  collect  and  remove  them.  To  have  had  a 
number  of  workmen  sent  from  England  would 
■  not  only  have  been  attended  with  very  great  cost, 
liut  as  their  habits  of  life  are  so  dlBerent  from 
the  pec^le  of  Ireland,  and  as  many  of  this  land 
of  manuiactvrers,  from  an  excess  of  earnings,  ara 
prc^gate  in  their  manners,  they  would  have 
ill  accorded  witb  each  other  j  it  therefore  ap- 
peared to  me  by  no  means  advisable  to  mix 
many  of  them  together.  Above  all,  having  seen 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  I  had  taken  up  a  warm  interest 
for  them,  and  determined  that  those  on  the  spot 
^ould,  if  possible,  gain  the  benefit  of  the  under* 
taking. 

i  therefore  caused  the  work  to  be  commenced 
vith  only  two  men  from  England,  and  such  la-. 
bourers  of  the  place  as  first  offered  their  services. 
Having  arranged  a  plan  for  their  being  seve- 
rally instructed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  ma-. 
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nufacture,  and  divided  the  labour  iivto  distinct 
branches,  I  directed  that  such  men  as  appeared 
most  active  and  intelligent  should  be  put  to  those 
parts  which  required  the  greatest  skiH. 

They  all,  in  the  first  instance,  entertained  a 
great  dislike  to  perform  it  by  piece-work;  and 
therefore,  I  wais  aware  that  without  their 
doing  so  the  business  would  go  on  heavily ;  in* 
stead  of  its  being  let  to  them  in  a  systematic 
manner,  I  had  it  accommodated  to  whatever  way 
they  were  most  disposed  to  engage  in  it.  They 
soon  found  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
method,  and  gladly  acceded  to  it.  The  re- 
suit  was,  that  within  two  months  from  the  com- 
mencement -  they  were  enabled  to  execute  their 
respective  parts  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
afterwards  continue  them  with  expertness. 

If  I  have  greater  satisfaction  in  reporting  one 
thing  more  than  anotlier  relating  to  this  establish- 
ment, it  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  very  low  price 
of  spirits,  and  the  proneness  with  which  the  Irish 
are  said  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  them,  only 
one  instance  has  occurred  of  a  workman  being 
intoxicated  during  two  years. 
.  i^esides  having*  this  man  discharged  from  the 


cmidoyiDent,  as  a  warning  to  others,  I  z^apted  a 
fhn  which  has  been  attended  whh  benefidal  ef- 
fects; viz.  that  the  workmen  are  permitted  to 
have  any  part  or  the  whole  of  thdr  week's  wages 
early  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and'thas  wives 
are  consequently  enabled  to  lay  it  oat  in  jwon- 
uons  in  the  market.  Thus  the  whole  family  6b> 
tain  real  benefit  from  thar  increased  earnings. 

From  this  instance,  small  as  itis^Ithinkit  may 
be  fairly  estimated  what  the  Irish  peasantry  are  ca- 
pable of  being  brought  to  accomplish ;  and  I  ask, 
whether,  if  before  it  had  been  carried  into  eifect, 
I  had  declared  a  plan  of  having  a  manufacture,  re- 
quiring skill,  at  once  executed  by  the  comHion  la- 
bourers of  the  country,  it  would  not  have  been 
considered  more  visionary  than  any  thing  I  have 
now  been  proposing  ? 

'Ihe  next  head  on  which  I  wish  to  offer  some 
considerations,  is  the  state  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  tithes.  At  the  time  I  made  my  former 
observations,  I  felt  and  endeavoured  to  express 
the  great  Importance  of  the  subject  j  but  also 
acknowledged  the  delicacy  with  which  it  was  re- 
quisite to  treat  it. 

JpropoEediKoweNer^^s  a  remedy  for  the  pre- 
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sent  unhappy  state  of  a&irs,  what  I  thought 
would  be  nowise  obj^tionable,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  by  which  I  conceive  the  just  ri^ts  of 
the  clergy  can  be  preserved^  and  at  the  same  time 
harfnony  and  good-will  be  restored  between  them- 
selves and  their  flocks ;  viz.  an  allotment  of 
land  in  lieu  of  tithe,  to  be  carried  into  efifect  by 
commissioners,  vested  with  powers  like  those 
given  them  in  Acts  for  enclosing  land  in  England. 

Yet  to  this  plan  some  objections  have  been 
made.  The  question  has  likewise  undergone 
grave  discussion  in  Parliament,  but  no  alteration 
has  been  resolved  upon* 

I  have  attentively  watched  for,  and  fiiUy  con- 
sidered every  argument  that  has  been  brought 
forward  on  the  subject ;  but  I  confess  my  senti- 
ments remain  unchanged,  as  to  the  mode  of  ef- 
fecting the  above-mentioned  purpose ;  and  from 
all  I  have  since  witnessed,  I  am  more  strongly  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  alteration, 
and  that  an  immediate  one. 

With  a  view  then  to  place  the  matter  in  a 
clear  light,  I  shall,  as  I  have  done  respecting  the 
agriculture,  first  trace  the  causes  of  the  present 
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rliiiiuppy  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect^  and  thei% 
endeavour  to  shew  how  far  the  proposed  reme-^ 
dy  will  be  likdy  to  prove  successfaL 

But  before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  wish,  if  possible^ 
t&  d6  away  a  prejudice,  (at  least  as  far  as  relates  to 
myself,  since  it  has  been  objected  to  what  I  sug- 
gested,) that  whoever  is  actively  friendly  to  the 
mterests  of  agriculture,  is  inimical  to  the  payment^ 
of  tithe.  Far,  however,  very  far  be  such  a  senti- 
ment from  my  mind :  I  know  and  feel  that  the 
tithe  of  land  is  as  justly  due  to  the  church  as  the 
rent  of  it  is  to  the  landowner }  and  I  should  la- 
ment to  see  any  class  of  men,  much  more  the 
clergy,  deprived  of  their  right. 

Almost  every  civilized  government  has  deemed 
it  expedient  to  have  an  established  church,  and  so 
I  conceive  must  every  wise  government  and  en- 
lightened people  know  how  necessary  it  is  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  ministers  of  that  establish* 
ed  church  should  consist  of  different  ranks,  and 
each  be  upheld  in  a  degree  suitable  to  their  high 
office  J  and  that  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  it,  the  funds  appointed  for  the  purpose  should 
be  raised  in  a  way  the  least  likely  to  produce  di^- 
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content;  that  thus  those  who  entertain  such 
communion  may  pay  their  portion  without  re-^ 
luctance,  and  others  who  dissent  and  separate 
from  it,  although  they  have  no  more  just  ground 
for  complaint  at  having  to  contribute  towards  the. 
ecclesiastical  than  the  civil  part  of  the  state  esta* 
blishment ;  (for,  if  it  is  otherwise  admitted,  it 
m^y  as  well  be  said  that  every  different  sect 
should  set  up  a  civil  establishment  of  its  own^ 
and  thus  throw  the  whole  country  into  anarchy); 
I  say  it  is  advisable  that  these  also  should  have  as 
little  occasion  as  possible  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion a  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  or  to  use  it  as  a 
weapon  for  ultimately  destroying  the  whole  fa- 
bric, by  keeping  up  a  constant  state  of  warfare 
with  the  established  church,  which  liberally  tole- 
rates them  publicly  to  exercise  and  promulgate 
their  own  faith* 

I  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  go  the  length 
which  some  persons  have  done  to  prove  the  ori- 
gin of  tithes }  for  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  say,  in 
the  present  day,  that  throughout  the  Christian 
dispensation,  during  which  nearly  two  thousand 
years  have  elapsed,  every  generation  has  acknow- 
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ledged  and  Ratified  the  ri^t  oi  part  of  tiie  pro- 
duce of  die  eardi  bduig  aMotted  Iot  ibk  purpose*. 
Our  ancestors,  from  time  immemori^,  have  in- 
herited thdr  estates  subject  to  it,  apd.it  31  be- 
comes their  successors  now  to  grasp  at  what  does 
not  really  belong  to  them. 

k 
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*  A  law  for  pajment  of  tithe  may  be  traced  in  the  Eng- 
l|ih  cif  il  code  to  the  time  of  Kiag  Alfred,  who^  hi  tibe  pre- 
fjice  to  his  bws,  najSy  he  borrowed  them  from  the  iMm  of  hit 

ancestors.  Alfred's  law  coDcerDing  tithes  was  confirmed  by 
bis  son  Edward.  Ring  Athelstan,  aboat  the  jear  dSO,  oar* 
nestlj  conjures  by  all  that  is  sacred,  all  under  his  jurisdiction 
to  pay  tithe.  Edmund,  his  successor,  in  a  Synod,  held  at 
London,  about  the  year  944,  charges  every  Christian 
to  pay  his  tithes  duly.  King  Edgar  added  another  law 
in  the  year  967,  and  enforced  the  payment  under  ser ere 
forfeitures,  which  were  afterwards  appro? ed  and  esta« 
blished  by  the  Danish  king  Canute,  in  an  assembly  of 
his  wise  men  at  Winchester,  about  the  year  1032. 

These  laws  were  strengthened  and  enforced  by  Edward 
the  Confessor^  acknowledged  after  the  Conquest,  and  in 
substance  continued  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  First. 

The  rights  of  the  clergy,  with  special  reference  to  Ed« 
ward's  laws,  and  the  charter  of  ^enry  the  First,  were 
afterwards  ratified  by  Magna  Charta. 
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Of  this  however  they  may  re^ft  assured^  that 
whenever  the  eeclesiastical  part  of  the  latle  deedft 
is  consign^  to  the  flames,  the  conflagration  wiU 
soon  reach  their  own. 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  I  endeavoured 
to  express ;  I  had  their  accomplishment  in  view ; 
and  I  trusted  that  the  plan  I  as  briefly  proposed 
would  tend. to  promote  so  desirable  an  end. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  explain,  I  hope 
beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception,  my  opi- 
nion respecting  the  duty  and  necessity  of  contri- 
buting the  tithe  of  land  to  the  clergy,  I  shall 
proceed  to  notice,  as  I  proposed,  the  present 
state  of  this  contribution  in  Ireland. 

It  must  be  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  in  that  country 
neither  receive  what  is  justly  due  to  them,  nor^s 
such  proportion  as  they  do  receive  paid  in  gene- 
ral without  murmuring  and  contention. 

Thus  they  must  either  forego  their  claims,  ox 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility  with  their  pa- 
rishioners. Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  whence 
this  discord  arises.    I  have  already  shewn,  in  de- 


KxlbiDg  the  stite  of  agriculture*  that  the  laiid« 
'  fiom  a  muUif^c^iop  of  Interedts  and  profits  oa 
it»  has  become  overloaded  with  rent^  which  tba 
icanty  means  and  imperfect  husbandry  of  the 
£wmer  are  acarcdy,  if  at  all,  able  to  sustain.  The 
calls  for  rent  are  loud,  and  must  be  satisfied,  or  he 
knows  his  cattle  will  be  impounded  and  sold*  al* 
most  without  notice,  by  the  suounary  process  in 
lue  in  Ireland,  which  produces  such  daily  scenes 
of  distress  and  strife  by  attempts  to  redst  it.  If 
the  tithe  has  been  taken  in  kind,  he  says,  that 
but  for  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  prosper.  But  suppose  it  not  to  have 
been  the  case,  but  that  he  is  to  pay  a  stipulated 
price  in  money,  and  that  after  disposing  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  he  has  suiEdent  to  provide 
for  the  rent,  and  a  litUe  surplus,  he  then  con* 
siders  whatever  is  taken  out  of  it  for  payment  of 
tithe,  as  so  much  torn  from  Iiis  profits.  The  les- 
sees and  claimants  for  profit  rents  from  the  land 
consider,  that  but  for  tlie  payment  of  tithe  they 
sliould  gain  more,  and  I  fear  that  too  many  of 
the  land-owners  entertain  the  same  opinion. 
Many  of  the  clergy  let  tJieir  tithes  to  a  proctor, 


BQiMiBW^  ptrhaps^  frcmi  a  deshrejtD.obtain  thfi^ 
litmQstr  but  I  <^  persuaded^  the  number  wlio 
retefft  H^dns  elpediedt  from  such  a  moUve  is 
v^  solatt:  indeed  centred  with  those  who  are 
driyea  tOi  it  by  neces^ty  i  for  a  man  of  a  meek 
and  4uiefc,. disposition  is  unable;  at  present  to  €oI« 
Itet  any  tcderable  prc^rtion  of  his  dues  without 
-it^^  .  ^H^et^^ftonv  whatever  motive  this  mean  is 
used j  it  ttads  alike  toadd  ibel  to  the  fire,  for 
the  prtetor  wlU^  endeavcfur  to  make  the  most  jbe 
-can  of  his  trade ;  and^  as  formerly  observed,  it  b 
not  to  the  interest  of  these  persons  to  reconcile 
the  other  parties.  An  outcry  is  raised  against 
tithe  as  an  unjust  demand  on  the  produce  of  the 
earth  J  everyone  can  plead  in  his  own  interest,  and 
specious  arguments  are  at  hand.  Those  who  are 
indi&r^it  to  all  reUgion  assert,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  that  the  clergy  should  be  supported  at 
alL  Those  who  dissent  from  the  established 
church:  maintain,  that  it  is  sufEdent  tiiat  they 
pay  their  :own  pastors :  and  the  government  isac^ 
cujBed>  of  supporting  unjust  claims  for  the  estsy* 
biishmentb, 
NoiJir.  in  £su:t*  was  the  payment  of  tithe  lobe 
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lelttj  wtfalil  ^aib  'fc'  ttaciiiBWiPf'  ntfrliinK*  ^™» 
iftft  hta(!id«%ftt3;<  bf ^litMA^  W'««n»-i*c«n'beiiK 

^gatt  A  fwfHMntWt'MHraliHgtxihnnVbkkllt^,  bat 

Thus  mn>«  wi^n^  nnjwt,  fithtnytfluidvd  intok 
Wind  belief  that  tbeir  own  interests  wiB  be  ad- 
vanced by  tlie  abolition  of  litliw,  }oih  in  'the  cla- 
mour, and  become  hostile  to  chnrchttiHl  stxte. 

Since  tbcn,  such  cnnftision  exists,,  ard  edf-in- 
tprc5t  in  one  dnss,  and  fatse  expectatlW«  of  ^Vb  ift 
another,  so  generally  prevail,  can  Any  person  who 
is  capable  of  estimating  how  strongly  these  Jtw- 
tiVes  operate  on  the  human  min4,  bring  Ums^ 
to  iJiink  that  the  evil  will  wear  Uself  out :  ittd  k 
it  not  more  ireasonaWe  to  suppose  that  it  wUl  ii»- 
crease  rather  than  diminbh  ?  WhaA  tlieA  follow?, 
but  that  unless  a  different  arrangemerK  for  pro- 
priding  payment  of  tidie  is  adopPMl,  «itlKT  the 
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dbrilf  idmt  gt^  unpaid  and  the  dxArch  betioib^ 
Aieftftdftom  want  of  itiinbters^  6t  the  j^rtf^ent 
stafifc  eontimiey  trankering  while  it  lasts  the  miki 
and  pure^i^rifljciples  of  religion  in  pastors  and  peoi* 
ple^  flttMh  s^)pi»g  the  foundations  of  church  anil 
state.  ."•-."'■-  :  ^  ;- 

*  Nowaiooe  thb  payment  (to  urge  no  other  mo* 
ti9e)'.W  time  out  of  mind  arisen  froin  the  had, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  security,  it  woiM  be 
li%Uy  iififiist  to  the  dei^to  duinge  it  to  any 
other  fttnd,  lieitfaer  would  any  good  be  produced 
by  doing  sa  \ 

If  a  fate  was  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose^ 
that  could  make  no  real  difference,  imless  imleed 
the  clotgf  gave  up  as  much  as  the  landed  interest 
gained ;  neither  would  it  be  at  all  equitable,  by 
any  mode,  to  fix  a  given  sum  in  lieu  of  part  ct 
Ae  produce  of  land,  when  that  produce  is  liaA)Ie 
to  change  in  value.  Were  the  government  to 
Qiideitake  the  payment  of  the  clergy,  this  would 
be  such  a  revolution,  and  so  completely  break 
down  a  kind  of  property  whidi  has  become  an 
inhefcht  r^ht  from  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  and 
coevAl  .with  any  other  property   that    can  ^be 
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clAllBdlo^^rtM  liiii3,ilwt<M  Tlglits«MM  #0^- 
iBSTdi^cbnildml  lable  ^  fMUw  oMdtt  Ivffwk 
Mintage- to  AoK  <Mni  IwwrtoKcqaHilMto  Miw 
iinnp  ik^-wxvtax  mtM.  then  be  tplMMd^  the 
^tace«ftUhe.'  ihu  histaHl  x«  A*  dMg^  ixiiig 
p)dd  the  tithe  either  in  kind  or  hjm<mef,i£i^ 
glrai:  fkvportion  of  httd  vt>  lAdltod  iB'.«mr 
{ibmhibr  the>tayncDtoCtfa«irilim^ii»ii4ta«in 
irinU.tafe place.  -   ^  ■  -i't-.''  >:    .■■^.  ■ 

>U  the  land  onmer  gave  op  port  Ql4ia>^ViS, 
&ough  he  would  not  have  an  equal-  number  of 
acres,  yet  his  rent-roll  would  be  to  the  same 
amount  as  tlic  remaining  quantity  would  be 
worth  more  by  being  tithe-free.  The  tenant 
«^uld  be  no  loser  thereby  ;  for  although  he  paid 
the  same  rent  to  the  landlord  for  fewer  acres,  yet 
ho  would  then  have  no  tithe  to  pay. 

The  clergy  themselves  would  have  no  just 
grounds  to  complain  from  the  change  ;  for  if  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  land  varied,  so  would  the 
yfiarly  value  of  their  allotments. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  a  change  of 
this  kind  would  cause  such  a  difference  in  the 
principle  of  the  thing  as  to  endanger  the.rigfat  it- 
self. 
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From  this  opinion  I  very  muck  difier ;.  !£^  I 
consider  that  it  wQuld^  in  fact,  be  no  changlt 
whatever  in  prindple,  but  only  a  variatioii  in 
the  manner  of  payment  of  one  of  the  two  her edii 
tary  interests  in  land. 

The  largest  of  these  interests  is  that  of  At 
landlord)  who  formerly  was  paid  his  rent  by  it&e 
tenant  in  kind ;  but  it  became  more  cohvenienlf 
to  him  to  receive  it  in  money,  after  that  grew 
into  general  use  as  the  circulating  medium ;  and 
by  hifitJ^aving  the  absolute  controul  over  the  lami 
he  was  enabled  readily  to  effect  this  change  witJi^ 
but  prejudice  to  his  interest. 

But  the  other  interest  belonging  to  the  churdi, 
though  equaRy  valid,  was  not  separately  set  but; 
for  instead  of  the  incumbent  of  eadb  living  having 
a  distinct  estate,  he  had  an  undivided  though 
fixed  rate  of  claim  on  many  estates ;  and  there^ 
fore  froni  the  clergy  not  having  such  an  absoluU^^ 
controul  over  a  given  quantity  of  land  as  thcf 
landlord,  they  have  been  less  able  to  bring  about 
this  change  in  the  manner  of  receiving  payment 
from  the  cultivators,  so  as  to  obtain  an  equivalei^ 
for  their  just  due, 
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Jm*  toatm{vm\fy  ooEoatdh  «od  wift  (vMisat 
vota  portioai  (tf  tkB  hud  fisr  ^  ^MWthvfhRrCk 
hn  on  it  are  aipvatalf  aet  ovt* 

Ibete  ofaKTvatioiu,  how»#fr,  niaaiKmmAf*a 
■Iwigr  cf  dM  MaoMl  nakyiorx  pripdp^  put 
flC  tlW  iMooM  «f  til*  Mshopi  nfaM  from  «h» 
feMB  Md  dafined  asotaa.  The  plaa  lliiiidii  i 
aiddah  lam  propgatng  tends  to  randar  the  levt^ 
taai  of  racton  and  vkan  more  f^  dw  MCvn  ef 
thoae  which  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy  re- 
ceive^ and  an  objection  which  has  been  made  to 
it,  that  if  all  church  property  was  vested  in  real 
estate,  it  would  be  the  more  likely  to  be  legis- 
lated away  from  it,  appears  to  me  to  originate  in 
a  visionary  idea.  No  country  ever  attempted  so 
black  a  deed,  until  both  the  government  and  the 
pec^le  were  lost  to  all  sense  of  religion,  and  bow 
will  a  proper  reverence  and  respect  for  it  so  pro> 
bably  be  kept  up,  as  by  rendering  the  mode  of 
payment  to  the  clergy  the  most  agreeable  that  it 
can  be  made  to  all  descriptions  of  people  ?  That  this 
would  be  the  case  by  the  plan  I  propose^  I  feel 
most  strongly  persuaded,  for  the  undivided  inhe* 


iileulie'Ji\idclilattdlf)rd8  ami  ^  cferg}  «9VV  JWV^ 
ntbe  flbme  ^tate  being  then  ^j^v^^^ii  ?nd  i^ 
buftckratlc  being  !9et'ii|^  bolMre^n  tbd  lig^%  Oil 
Mch^  att  stnfeiand  di^eoi^d  rm^  die  ^W^y  l^ 
twetn  tfacm.  Neither  ^vyiQutd  th^  c^Hi^rsUofd^  ^ 
ktid  kst*  aay  riling;  to  contead  £c>r  w^l^  %hll 
dtrgy^  a9  they  iwould  have  no  tithe  to  piy  t)i^e«% 
aiid  tkwt  would  consequently  be  (he  fyj^e^i  fStOn 
iptct  ^  their  living^  harmonioiidy.  The  imffi^ 
dtate  renters  of  the  glebe  farms,  instead  P#  l^ng 
hd6t0e  td  th^  incumbents  of  £vings>  wo^H  h^d 
the  same  relation  to  them  which  other  tenJMitA  d4 
to  landlords. 

Were  it  necessary  to  bring  fects  in  proof  oi 
ef  what  I  assert,  numberless  cases  relating  to  £iig^ 
land  might  be  adduced,  in  which,  from  an  Act  <j| 
enclosure  having  taken  place,  and  thB  ^be  l^nd 
being  idk^tted  in  this  manner,  peace  and  goodi 
w31  have  sprung  up  in  a  parish  which  was  before 
fill!  of  broils.  I  must  yet  further  nienilon,  thai 
I  think  the  general  cause  of  religion  would  hi 
flUost  esseotiatly  served  by  wliat  aVe  now  ^^n^r 
deiMl  a^  the  annual  cootributions  of  individu;|}f 
beusg  d0ne  a(f^ay.    For  example}  the  y^y  \m% 
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RKHlf^  It  bC'OtW'ftV  'VWKh'"4b^VtjriMllMMV<tt 

MMTMtMed  wtth  it  tfau  thitAsr  .«Ua  idm 

iMi^  kelds  cqtfaBy  gotAiinth  tt^kctM*'^ 
notiMr  of  plying  tklw  rn^uaBf,  aMrdiaiitaf  ^ptD. 
«fiUiig  payment  by  dilontiv  ^  ptopaaiiaft  sf -Iwd 
toiMdai^  it.       •  "^  ':■  rviTrn't  i; 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  reply  to  «vwy  ax- 
gument  which  I  think  can  reasonably  be  urged  by 
the  clergy  or  laity  against  this  plan,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  state  what  I  consider  would  be  the  most 
^r  and  satisfactory  manner  of  carrying  it, into 
effect. 

I  have  already  proposed,  that  it  should  be 
done  by  means  of  commissioners  vented  with 
powers  similar  to  those  given  in  Acts  for  endosures 
in  England ;  viz.  to  adjust  the  quantity  of  land 
to  be  set  out  in  each  parish  in  lieu  of  tithe,  and  tQ 
make  exchanges  of  lands,  so  as  to  bring  the  allot- 
ments as  compact  as  circumstances  wcnikl  admit 
( to' be  enabled,  as  much  as  possiblet  to  -do 
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jiifltic^(  to  an  parties.  Two  objections,  however^ 
maf^hirly  be  made  to  the  present  manner  o£  coo- 
ducfiBg  enclosure  Acts  in  England;  one  is,  the 
enormous  expense  which  the  commtsstoners  too. 
often  incur  on  the  land,  and  the  other^  that  tb^. 
soire^nendy  shew  £ivour  to  the  interest  of  pi^ 
ticnbr  pefsons ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  there  ii 
but  littte  prospect  of  redress  being .  obtained  bf: 
those  aggrieved ;  but  these  evib,  I  consider,  arise 
prindpaily  from  the  enclosures  being  effi^ited  bf, 
ind^yidnal  Acts  of  Parliament^  and  there  being  aa 
appeal  from  the  local  commissioners  to  a  superioc 
boards  What  I  would  therefore  propose  in  that 
instance,  is,  that  two  commissioners  should  be  ap« 
pointed  for  a  given  district,  one  fixed  on  by  balUH; 
of  the  majority  of  land-owners,  and  the  other  by 
thd  bi^op  of  the  diocess ;  and  also  a  superi(Mr 
board  named  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  controul 
the  wliole,  and  to  whom  both  the  land-owners 
and  incumbents  of  Uvings  might  appeal  and  refer 
^  gfiw^jiqss ;  that  this  board  also  might  have 
power  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between  thc^ 
t:wo  ^is^nct  commissioners,  to  appoint  a  third  to 
jlidge  be^'een  them  of  any  local  circumstances^ 


■HBtst  «£  itetwo  Sm.mmni,  ifbikm  i^imtifm 

ny  pmidibBfiiK  uid  it*  otder  artiintn  fc» 
4Mmin  diiMmBinHiBfr.id  ifccir. iiwi  i  jBub 

vidv'AM--  tUi »'  JiMce  nl«  fan tb»  gpi»iirtir»f 

fvtcafiTMiB  the  I 

(tf  tithe.  The  chief  busines  of  the  dkirict  com* 
miseiooerft  would  be  to  ascertiin  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  land  which  every  land-owner'  possessed 
in  each  parish,  to  settle  the  number  of  acres  to 
be  g^ven  up  by  every  one,  and  to  effect  exchanges 
of  land  in  the  fairest  manner,  so  a»  to  bting  the 
glebe  estate  as  much  together  as  circumstances 
would  possibly  admit  of. 

The  btBiness  of  the  board  of  commiswoners 
would  be  ,to  adjust,  un  appeal,  any  difficulty  wis- 
ing from  local  or  other  circumstances,  to  restrain 
the  district  commissioners  from  acting  with  par- 
tiality to  individuals,  and  to  redrew  griermces. 
it  iiTOuW,  indeed,  be  matter  for  importuit  con«* 
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^fesation  what  raJie  of  proporlioQ  of  the  landl 
ott^  to  be  fixed  by  the  general  Act,  to  be  aUptCtdi 
inKetiof  tithe* 

Seeing  how  very  extensive  mwy  of  the.p^orialMl 
HI  Ireland  are»  the  church  livinga  of  tluch,  t£  :^ic|f 
land  was  brou^t  into  a  good  state  of  husbaoMlvf^ 
would  ahnost  equal  small  bidK^ica  in  vaki^ 
Butsince,  in  aocfa  a  number  of  cases,  two  Jiavii 
been  consolidated  into  one,  it  is  not  unreasooabfe 
to  hope*  that  a  tinoie  will  comet  wii^  they  ipayi 
again  be  disunited  \  thus  a  greater  number  of  thft 
clergy  be  provided  for^  and  those  be  better  :fn- 
aUed  to  compass  the  care  of  their  respective 
parishes*  This  measure,  I  conceive,  could  be  ac-x 
complished  without  any  act  of  injustice  on  thi^ 
demise  of  an  incumbent,  whenever  a  se^ondl 
church  and  glebe  house  were  erected. 

But  there  is  also  another  point  worthy  of  themap 
tureat  reflection,  which  is,  whether,  as  ihere  is  at 
present  no  certain  fixed  fund  for  the  infirm^  sidCj 
md  totally  destitute  part  of  the  poor,  some  provision 
should  not  also  at  the  same  time  be  made  for  th^ 
support*  Many  liberal-minded  clergy  of  Ireland 
declare  that,as  circumstances  now  are,  they  woidd 


hall  •»  b*  alottMl  in  l^»^g  <Miiiii»  'mimtUkr- 
cd  equitable  in  EogfawL  On  th0«h«i|^Bi,«hB 
fcad  II  ■!!■>■  "CBa  lum  no  pb*  ^'Veada  »  teger 
poKian  of  it  thithow  JnEngiiMd  Jaj  iwww-e*' 
fNbBrw  Um  tedikabiMttavDipaMmtM* 
IkMChn  M'BffBHUiltyis  iSbnM  af.'alMlias 
ilw«partioa  «f  ImdiB  ndofdupborv^^faKb 
<iiwihi  ¥i  4oiiig  tn  «t  gf  tht  lughili  jliw  il 
mfWlrttry,  wid  wincb  iff  'votJd  he  Runuwi'i* 
Ae  clergy  to  *cqaiesce  in. 

If  a  proportion  of  tbe  waste  land  to  be  enclos- 
ed was  also  set  apart  for  the  same  puq>ose,  the 
rental  of  these  together  would 'contribute  to  the 
neoesuties  of  those,  who  for  want  of  such  a  fiind 
are  redurad  to  the  very  lowest  dregs  of  human 
misery. 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  no  laws  at  present 
exist  in  Ireland  for  providing  means  of  reli^  for 
the  necessitous  poor,  who  are  consequently  wholly 
dependent  on  voluntary  contributions.  Alms  ar« 
collected  in  the  churches  every  Sunday  for  the 
purpose ;  bat  as  I  observed  in  a  former  pnblica- 
tion,  those  can  only  prove  a  scanty  and  ioade* 
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quater^md  for  the  numbers  who  stand  in  necdofi 
iu  In  a:  country  where  the  poor  form  so  lai^  a. 
dass  compaFed  with  the  rich,  and  where  there 
must  consequently,  be  so  many,  who  from  Adki  ' 
ness,  infirmity,  and  the  want  of  friends  or  emv 
pk>]rment  are  left  completely  destitute^  the  best 
eflbrts  of  the  rich  can  go  but  little  yf^y  tow^uxU 
succouring  them.  The  charity  too  of  these  peiw 
sons  firom  such  frequent  and  stated  calls  bdngf 
made  on  it  will  be  in  some  degree  blunted,  espe» 
dally  as  they  must  find  what  will  ever  be  the 
case  with  voluntary  contributions,  that  the  mg*^ 
gardly  and  unfeeling  cast  the  weight  entirely  CK 
tfaem»' 

It  may,  however,  be  said  with  great  truths 
and  very  much  to  the  honour  of  thelrbh  peasasi^ 
try,  that  they  feel  most  sensibly,  that  it  is  the  dutyr 
of  children  to  cherish  and  support  their  aged  and 
infirm  parents,  and  even  other  near  rdatives,  and 
discharge  it  to  the  utmost  their  scanty  means  wift 
enable  them.  This,  I  know,  is  brought  forward 
IQ  shew,  that  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  tend? 
to  destroy  their  exertions  to  assist  each  othev*^ 
There  may  be  some  degree  of  truth  in  the  iisser-t 


■■liMiiii  iwhiriiiii.iil>*tiiili<  unmtuMiitfir  But 
if  «MdeBitai<ftcta:^o^iceJ^tfc>iiiMLi<g 
«haa«aa<u<fa«tt  ■MTOHe^  trIiffapilBsevBj'  ft 

tfotf  wUc^frinnb  id-  «ft»ioathab  fut^vf  fn^ 
hid  poawfXDdidr  JiltAf  Unyrfa^  liai  «od- 
■entert  wkh  ihedepcndMCB  Aey lAnfurtiMn  te 
fctiMfc  tiH>[ic*L  Bvt  it  (Mflfdoly  'iiaVf  'wUi  lli^ 
pmmade  t^nDsdm  ihrt  tintewiHiwt  ifliifc  rfliil* 
dzen  perform  tQl  they  beonne  nearly  adults,  the 
greater  will  be  their  strength  and  activity  to  sup- 
port thdraged  parents  afterwards.  Thus  then,  if 
from  the  non-existence  of  legal  obligation  for  the 
support  of  any  of  tlie  poor,  they  are  urged  c&ir- 
ii^  manhood,  by  the  tics  of  filial  and  relative  duty, 
to  cherieh  and  maintain  those  near  and  dear  to 
Ihem,  so  are  they  also,  from  the  want  oftliese  laws, 
unfitted  for  it,  by  being  reared  up  in  halSts  of 
indotence  and  inactivity  from  the  fears  of  those 
who  f«el  dependt^nt  on  their  exertioos,  lest  tbey 
^KoAd  find  them  unequal  to  perfbrfn  thor  fii- 
tttre  task.  Even  suppose  this  prgudice,  so  com- 
non  in  the  part  of  the  cquntxy  I  am  treatiDg  of, 
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ifM^e  tetnovdd,  yttt  ma ijLnd iao  irtich  abbpMdiog; 
In  fxAni^  ii^kM  nttmbers  itnist  there%e/wdiQ  apr«»- 
Uflssedmiih  cUldren  oi*  otiier  iiiear  rclktives  <to 
cdm£art  jmd  susiniii  tfaeniy  how  mMf  ixt^Ss^ 
where  a  widoMr-aad  heipiess  itihaos^  bemft  x)f  iMflll 
-fvft^ibefore  toiled  for  tbtir  suf^port^  nviisit  either 
have  constant  relief  from  others,  or  perish,  irohp 
wsDtit.  :  But  I  win  state  acaseor  twofiroinifunotigst 
tkm  mamy  whkim  my  own  dcnowledgb  ti^hklf  ^ 
^ouidlxiligin  >fliBStratioD. 

Aa  tndntksom  poor  Jabomrer,  whose  occopatiQai 
wa»  ipunrryiiig  fltone^  unfiodrtnnately  iiad  both  bm 
hands  bletwn  off  at  the  wrists,  by  a  ppenoatur^ 
blast  of  the  rock.  He  had  a  wife  and  JiuviercBS 
young  iiuniiy,  unable  to  earn  food  ior  him  or 
tbttasetvis.. 

Fvorn  the  bounty  ctf  a  public  body  wha  ^wd- 
ed  the  property,  he  was  allowed  gmmitouily 
to  taJbe  stokie  from  the  quat^ry  aivd  4itp0ib 
of  it;  but  ijftconseciHence  of  the  veryio^^^ice 
ttto^  Mttterid  boii^,  and  the  untfeftam  danand^tibl: 
i^flhe  €Oiild  n0t^»ffoiid  tcrpay  a  labourer  "for  tssui^ 
ift^^iHtf;    H  ha^e^^en  him  toiliii^  daily  wiih^ 


lo  rend  asunder  the  fragments  of  rock.  The 
quarry,  however,  shortly  afterwards  failed,  and 
so  did  his  hard-earned  bread ;  his  counteDaoce 
then  extiibitcd  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  far 
Kuoei  as  it  is  painful  to  remember. 

Another  which  I  shall  mention  is  now  taking 
place. 

A  journeyman  carpenter,  by  liis  industry  and 
good  conduct,  maintained,  till  uf  late,  a  wife  and 
four  small  children  in  a  comfortable  and  very  de- 
cent manner.  Duriiif^  the  hot  weather  last  sum- 
mer^  he  threw  aside  a  flannel  waistcoat  i^bich  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  wear,  and  omittiog  to  re- 
sume it  early  in  the  wiiiter^  wats  seiaed  with  a 
violent  cold,  which  brou^t  on  a  r^itd  decUne ; 
in  the  last  stage  of  wliich  he  now  languishes,  and 
by  the  tinie  when,  in  all  human  probatxUty,  he 
will  have  drawn  his  last  breath,  his  jxmr  wife  wiU 
have  added  another  to  her  helpless  o^>ri|ig. 

Let  these  simple  facts  speak  for  tkem&dves ; 
they  are  no  solitary  cases,  but  such,  9&  fXHUtantly 
do  and  ever  will  occur — cases  with  wlucfa  a  pc^ 
pulous  country  must  teem,  aad  whteb  plewlslDore 
Sosdkily  than  any  reasoning  of  tmKb  dte  aecefr 
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ftity  o{  some  provision  bang  made  for  the  poor, 
beyond. the  uncertain  supply  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

What  likewise  can  be  said  to  the  cases  o£  men^- 
dicity?  A  stranger  passing  through  a  town  is 
assailed  by  a  number  of  miserable  objects,  decrepit, 
ghastly,  half  naked,  and  apparently  hsdf  famished ; 
many  of  them  scarcely  retsdning  the  semblance 
of  hunmn  beings ;  some  driven  to  it  by  pressing 
wanfe--others  preferring  it  from  idleness ;  but  he 
cannot  exactly  discriminate  between  them.  If 
he  g^ves  to  a  few,  perhaps  the  most  worthless 
have  x>btained  fronv  him,  by  their  damorous 
importunity,  that  bounty  which  he  designed  for 
those  who  were  truly  objects  of  it,  could  he  have 
sdected  them. 

IBs  means  wiU  rarely  permit  him  to  spare  some- 
tUng  for  them  all ;  and  if  they  did,  he  would  but 
be  encouraging  idleness  and  dissipation  by  giving 
it.  If  he  passes  by  the  whole,  his  heart  will,  per- 
haps, afterwards  be  torn  by  the  refleaion,  that  a 
feUow  creature  may  have  perished  from  the  want 
o£  ^sdiat  h6  could  well,  or  at  least  with  a  little  self 
denial,  have  spared,  had  he  but  known  how  to  dis- 
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tribute  it.  U  would  be  needless  to  inquire  of 
any  of  them,  "  which  is  your  parish  ?  and  why  arc 
you  not  received  into  it?"  for,  alas!  all  pa- 
rishes arc  alike  to  them,  except  that  they  must 
prefer  the  one  in  which  they  can  have  the  great' 
est  chance  of  exciting  charity. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  calamity  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  houses  of  industry,  sup- 
ported by  a  county  rate".  The  idle  and  dissipat- 
ed would  then  be  either  driven  to  labour,  or  at 
any  rate  they  need  no  longer  be  suffered  to  re- 
main at  large,  a  pest  to  society,  nor  rob  those  of 

*  Bow  mnch  more  would  it  be  to  die  benefit  uid  credit 
of  the  coontry,  (hat  the  aereral  counttei  Bhonld  raise  money 
far  this  purpose,  rather  than  furnish  suiA  enormous  sums 
towards  roads.  The  plc^is  the  necessity  of  repairs  and  new 
roads;  bnt  the  preseotments,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  are  too 
often  countenanced  by,  persons  of  property,  and  in  some 
Instances  eren  of  rank,  who  either  undertake  the  bnsioKS 
tkemselres  at  an  eztraTagsnt  rate,  or  by  their  interest  pro. 
cnre  a  giren  part  of  the  road  to  be  repaired  by  their  tenants, 
who  pay  them  a  higher  rent  far  thdr  land  in  conMqnaica' 

This  practice  is  notorious  thionghont  Ireland,  and  cairled 
on'  (o  an  incredible  extent. 
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tdtef  who  wbuld  be  indtistri6tts>  had*  thef  t&e 
sibility  to  be  so,  ^       r^ 

In  providing  the  neces^zty  fund  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  these  last  persons,  humanity  should  not 
out-run  the  just  means  of  accomplishing  the  in- 
tended purpose ;  and,  much  as  I  respect  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  which  enfbme  parochial  relief  le 
the  poor,  I  am  fat  from  supposing  Ireland  to  be 
in  a  state  to  meet  such  at  present.s  j 

Neither  the  higher  classes  nor  the  general  pro- 
perty could  a£Ford  to  sustain  such  a  demand^  nor, 
perhaps,  would  many  of  the  poor,  drcumistanced 
as  they  are,  use.  their  exertions  to  the  extent  that 
could  be  wished,  to  support  themselves  without 
such  aid.  I  only  mean  to  urge  that  it  is  indispens- 
ably requisite  that  every  parish  should  have  some 
certsdn  fund  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  such  as 
must  otherwise  either  perish  from  want,  or  drag 
on  so  miserable  an  existence  that  death  itsdf 
would  be  a  relief  to  them.  '    ^ 

I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
what  fiind  can  be  best  provided,  and  how  after- 
wards distributed.  I  have  before  intimated  that 
in  making  A  commutation  of  land. for  tithe,  toge- 

* 
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tKer  with  endosiDg  the  wastes,  there  is  im^ 
opportunity  of  allowing  a  proportion  of  estate, 
die  rental  of  which  might  be  appUed  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor.  It  is  a  measure  which  the  reason- 
•He  part  of  the  clergy  and  landowners  nather 
could  nor  wotild  object  to,  and  the  whole  plan 
would  be  rendered  highly  popular  by  it.  This, 
iiowever,  would  not  meet  the  case  of  every 
parish,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  cities,  a  rate  on  houses  must  be  col- 
lected. The  more  uroide  the  mode  of  distribu* 
tion,  the  better ;  and  I  would  recommend  that 
two  guardians  of  the  poor  should  be  appointed 
annually  for  every  parish— one  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot  of  all  the  landowners  and  te::a6ts  of  a 
rental  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  tire  oth^r 
by  the  resident  clergyman  of  the  parish :  each, 
of  these  two  to  distribute  half  of  the  annual 
revenue ;  and  if  in  any  case  either  was  considered 
to  be  making  an  unjust  distribution,  ^an -appeal  to 
be  made  at  any  time  to  three  magistrates,  who 
should  have  power  either  to  unction  or'tBsdow 
that  particular  disbursement. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  both  the  gardlais 
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t£  th^  poor  actkig  with  pr^adke  to  an  individus^ 
tkree  magistrates,  on  application^  bang  made  to 
tliem  do  hear  the  parties,  should  havt^  diso^doii^ 
ar]r  power  to  order  a  smaUlimitfld  suin  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  fond,  in  case  the  individual  or  head  bf 
the  family  asldng  relief  had  resided  constantly 
i&t  seven  years  in  the  parish*.  i 

The  whole  accounts  of  the  guardians  of  ^ 
poor  to  be  brought  before  the  ^sir^r  sessioift 
aanu^y  to  be  confirmed  and  signed  ^by  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  should  have  power  to  disaUow  any 
part  of  the  expenditure,  and  prevent  the  rd^pu 
pointment  of  any  guardian  detected  of  fraud  or 
gross  partiality. 

This^  I  conceive,  is  all  the  system  of  poor  lawfe 


■^  I  do  not  mean  (bat  no  persons  should  be  relief  ed  ex- 
cept tach  M  had  resided  constantly  for  seren  years  In  til* 
parish,  or  that  all  those  who  lived  so  long  in  it  should  have 
an  absolute  demand  for  relief;  but  rather  that  in  the  for- 
ner  instance  it  should  be  discretionary  with  the  guardians; 
and  in  the  latter  with  the  magistrates,  who  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremity should  hare  power  to~  order  some  small  relief,  if  they 
deemed  it  expedient  This  kind  of  settlement  would,  I 
think,  attach  families  to  a  particular  spot. 

O  3 


to  vltkh  IrcUud,  in  xu  present  state,  is  equal ;  but 
it'  carricti  iuto  cfioct,  I  am  fully  convinced  it  would 
teod  to  make  the  poor  better  satisfied  with  their 
homes,  and  less  disposed  to  ramble  from  place  to 
place  i  uhile  it  would  also  promote  the  hapfuness 
and  prosperity  of  the  rich. 

There  remains  but  one  more  head  now  untreat- 
ed of,  on  which  I  formerly  offered  some  obser- 
vations, and  in  which  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  are  materially  concerned — ^namely,  the 
state  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  churches  and 
glebe  houses. 

By  a  statement  which  I  then  extracted  from  i 
respectable  work*,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
island  contained  1120  bene^ces,  2436  parishes, 
1001  churches,  and  354  glebe  houses,  on  about 
twenty  million  acres  of  land,  English  measure : 
that  in  some  counties  there  were  nearly  five 
parishes  to  one  church;  and  estimating  the 
whole  population  at  only  three  millions  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  there  were,  on 
an   average,   almost    four  thousand   inhabitants 

•  RcT,  Dan.  Aug.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ire, 
land,  pnbliibed  in  ITSI. 
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and  twenty  thousand  acres  (^  land  to  each  chwxh^ 
and  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  acres  to  each  glebe 
house.     I  then  deducted  four  millions  of  acres  for 

v., 

waste  land,  after  which,  there  remained  on  aa 
average  only  one  church  on  every  sixteen  thou» 
sand  acres  of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Since  that 
time,  a  grant  has  been  made  by  parliament  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  towards  building  churches 
and  glebe  houses,  which  is  now  expending,  and 
I  make  no  doubt,  properly  in  most  respects ;  but 
it  still  appears  to  me  desirable,  that  a  more  r6gu« 
lar  and  systematic  course  should  be  pursued,  thati 
that  which  is  taking  place.  I  before  suggested  tha 
expediency  of  adopting  one  general  model  for 
churches,  and  that  it  should  be  of  such  sort,  that 
additions  could  be  made  with  facility,  and  with- 
out interrupting  the  order  or  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing. A  parish  at  present  standing  in  need  of 
only  a  small  church,  might  thus  have  the  centre 
or  body  of  a  church  first  erected  j  one  requiring 
a  church  somewhat  larger  might  have  one  built 
of  a  second  size  or  rather  with  a  single  wing;  and 
a  parish  standing  in  need  of  a  still  larger,  might; 
have  one  with  both  the  wings  or  side  aisles  to  it« 

g4 


I  likewise  proposed  the  same  system  with  re- 
spect to  glebe  houses.  That  a  plan  for  a  moderate 
sized  convenient  house  should  be  adopted,  which 
admitted  of  additions  being  made  to  it  without 
difficulty,  if  the  incumbent  cjiose  to  do  so.  The 
advantages  arising  from  this  system  would  be 
these.  Stone  and  Ume  being  so  abundant  in  Ire- 
land, an  estimate  might  be  formed  of  nearly  the 
expense  of  each  church.  It  would  differ  a  little 
according  to  some  local  circumstances,  such  as  the 
carriage  of  the  materials,  and  labour  in  working 
the  stone,  as  some  kinds  are  of  a  harder  quality 
than  others;  but  the  difference  in  most  cases 
would  not  be  so  great  as  to  derange  the  general 
estimate. 

If  then  a  regular  return  was  to  be  made  by  the 
bbhops  of  the  jtate  of  every  parish  in  tbeir  re- 
^otive  dioceses,  as  to  the  churches  and  ^be 
houses,  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  parish  under  or  fit  for  cultivation— 
and  in  case  it  already  coDtuned  no  church  or  an 
indifierent  one,  which  of  the  three  ^es  would 
be  suited  to  it— the  legislature  could  at  oncejudge 
of  the  whole  sum  required,  and  in  what  aonn^ 
proportions  it  might  be  aUowed. 
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A  census  being  about  to  be  made,  the  popula* 
tion  of  each  parish  will  be  known,  and  I  think 
that,  in  a  considerable  degree,  ought  to  be  a  guide 
as  to  the  size  of  the  church ;  for  whatever  may 
be  the  coimnunion  of  the  inhabitants  in  general^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  estabUshment  to  open  wide 
its  gate,  to  compel  none,  but  to  enable  all  to  en> 
ter ;  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  state  (circum- 
stanced as  Ireland  is)  to  provide  means  for  its 
being  done. 

Having  now  stated  my  observations  separately 
under  those  beads  in  which  I  suppose  the  happi« 
nes6  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  are  most  affected, 
I  will  proceed  to  make  some  general  remarks.  In 
the  course  of  them,  I  shall  shew  the  natural  re- 
sources which  the  country  possesses,  pointing  out 
bow  I  think  they  will  be  brought  into  action  by 
the  plans  I  have*  suggested ;  and  whilst  summing 
up  the  advantages  which  I  think  these  plans  coU 
lectively  will  produce,  I  shall  contrast  the  present 
with  the  expected  state  of  things. 

Jirst  then,  let  me  notice  the  benefits  likely  to 
arise  to  the  peasantry^  and  small  £irmers  who  so 
yearly  resemble  them  in  their  circumstances,  that 
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I  hardly  know  how  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  them* 

:  The  difScUlty  and  almost  imposfflilniity  of  pro- 
viding them  with  a  comfortable  and  decent  dwell- 
ing would  cease  to  exist  by  a  supply  of  tiitober 
being  reared,  which  may  be  soon  done  to  answer 
that  purpose.  It  would  be  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  £unily  to  live  in  a  hut  almost  poisoned 
with  smoaky  and  the  stench  of  jngs,  fowls,  horses, 
cows,  and  goats  kept  under  the  same  roof  with 
th^inselves^  nor  to  have  the  dairying  carried  on, 
<a  a  very  great  proportion  of  it  now  is,  amidst  this 
complication  of  filth.  An  improved  state  of 
agriculture  would  supply  so  large  an  amount  of 
better  food  than  they  at  present  consume,  as  to 
reduce  the  price  of  it,  and  likewise  both  in  itself 
and  the  other  employments,  which  it  would  be 
the  occasion  of  producing,  fiimish  these  people 
with  the  means  of  purchasing  it. 

They  need  no  longer  subsist  on  potatoes  alone, 
or  at  best  with  the  addition  of  sour  milk*.     This 


^  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  behold  the  state  of  this  food 
itrhen  sold  to  the  poor  in  the  markets.    A  nuin|>er  of  earij 
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htter  object  appears  to  me  of  so  much  importance, 
not  only  as  it  affects  the  comfort^  but  also  the 
physical  strength  of  the  people,  that  I  must  ^  di- 
gress to  state  and  answer  the  arguments  urged  in 
favour  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  kind  of 
food*  It  is  asserted,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
robust  and  healthy  people  than  that  part  of  the 
Irish  who  live  on  potatoes.  I  answer,  they  enjoy, 
a  fine  climate,  and  perform  in  general  but  a.  slight 
d^;ree  of  labour,  neither  can  they,  whilst  they 
live  on  such  food,  perform  more.  The  land  may 
be  said  to  yield  a  given  degree  of  nutriment;  some 
crops  contain  it  in  a  small,  and  others  in  a  more 
bjLilky  compass.    Potatoes  are  of  this  latter  de* 

1 

each  containing  a  large  tub  of  «our  milk,  being  placed  in  a 
row,  the  purchasers  go  from  tub  to  tub,  tasting  the  quality 
of.  each,  and  strange  to  say,  from  custom,  preferring  what  is 
most  add.  The  "whole,  in  general,  is  so  glutinous^  that  when 
poured  out  it  draws  into  long  strings.  To  shew  how  far 
the  farmers  li?e  in  the  same  m:inner,  I  will  mention  the  case 
of  9,  man  occupying  fifty  acres  of  land,  (and  the  farms  are 
not  In  general  so  large)  at  a  rental  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  Jtar,  who  had  no  other  dwelling  nor  fbod  than  such  as  I 
lu^ye  described* 


■MUiy  pounds^  of  potatoes  lo^aaafipontlieaidkB 
mSM  bodUy:  strength  rj^hat  a^  poosid^  ^^.iriiai^ 
wouU  produce.  I^  for  jp8tanc%^tis  hbotr  r^ 
qnind  him  to  have  the  daily  goatepance  of^  one 
imuidof  meat  andtwo  of  bpaadi'bi  siustyto 
iMqp-up  Ae  same  strengtht^  if  ht  ttv«d  ^eoiirdf 
on  potptoast  Gonsame. a gnait^r^ weight ^tham 
tiian  either  his  appetitV<>rdi§esdm  ^xmi^  "per^ 
w&U  Jt  is  further  aaidp  that  the  Mife^^paiftHni 
wpamy  labcMrious  einploymentrta  Englahd^  such  aa 
coal .  hjeavingy  Sec :  True,  but  they  dbtaim  ether 
food  besides  potatoes. — ^Again;  in  the  dtiea  in 
Ireland  they  carry  great  loads.  Thfsse  persons 
purchase  at  a  cheap  rat^  th^  o£dfood  from  the 
inarkets.-^But  even  the  peasantry,  .^  ho  Uve 
wholly  on  potatoes  avcl  sour  miU^.  ooca^natty 
make  great  efforts  of  strength*  They  do  so^ 
but  \vithout  the  aid  of  some  other  food  they  must 
fall  back  into  a  state  of  inactivity  for  their  bodily 
strength  to  be  recruited.  A  man  can  no  more 
keep  up  his  exertions  with  the  sup{dy  of  a  biilky 
food  like  potatoes^  than  a  honje  can  with Jiay  pil^y 
without  the  addition  of  com}  and  I^ve 
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instances  <^  inrarkinen)  who  from  parsimofiy  a^ 
iBmptedtaUveoa  poor  food,  whilst  they  were 
perfionnuig  great  labour,  sinking  under  k. 

In  respect;  to  the  bodily  condition  of  the  Irish, 
who  five^  nduch  onpotatoes,  I  have  constmsdy 
notic^  that  although  many  among  them  wli0 
performed  little  labour  were^  during  great  part-of 
thdr  lives,  rdbust  and  hesdthy,  yet  in£uits  and 
ag^d  persons  in  particular  shew,  by  theiir  meagre 
eeunteaances^  theinsuffidency  of  such  food  ^^eft 
when  they  performed  none.  I  make  not  these 
observations  from  prejudice ;  for  in  my  former 
puUicatio0  I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  tlie 
real  value  of  this  root.  Having  now,  I  hope,  sa- 
tisfiu:toriIy  answered  the  arguments  commonly 
urged  in  favour  of  it  as  an  entire  food,  I  shall  ro^ 
turn  to  the  remarks  which  I  was  before  making. 

The  Irish  peasantry  and  small  farmers,  then, 
being  able  to  obtain  grain  with  some  portion  of 
animal  food  for  their  subsistence,  in  addition  to 
potatoes,  would  not  only  be  rendered  more  com- 
fortable, but  they  would  feel  greater  ability,  and 
conaequently  more  inclination  to  perform  hu 
^nr.  Thus  their  strength  would  be  improved; 
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mdCttm  ^ik  cniisft,tojg|«dter  wlUi  thirkdop^ctf 
other  nwafureswluchIIiAvepro{K»ei^tlKUiilbdt 
would  be  more  trntqiiil,  nqMctibrtMriri|)erion 
in  rank  wo&ld  be-  promote^  ifteir'SUrS  to  the 
ditgf  of  tb»  efbditislunent,  front  biTing  to  {ny 
<idw8,  would  be  done  vmj,  and  tihey  wonld  have 
ireaion  to  look  to  them  far  aid. 
'  By  an  increased  number  oi  dergjr  residii^ 
among  them,  the  better  sort  would  be  more  in- 
formed, schools  could  then  sa£^y  beOt^dished 
for  the  instruction  of  the  very  poor  orders,  with- 
out so  much  danger  as  at  present  of  their  being 
made,  by  ill-designing  men,  the  vehicles  of  wild 
and  extravagant  doctrines,  and  the  very  ignorant 
part  of  the  people  would  in  the  end  become  dvi* 
lized. 

Another  benefit  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  to  the  country  from  an  improved 
state  of  agriculture,  and  the  consequent  comfort) 
which  the  peasantry  will  experience,  would  be  a 
diminution  of  the  general  spirit  of  emigration : 
but  as  there  is  one  species  of  it  which  appears  to 
me  to  require  the  immediate  interference  of  the 
legislature,  I  must  here  digress  to  describe  ttj  Z 
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tneaa,  that  carried  on  under  the  appellation  of  iti«»' 
dentured  apprentices. 

It  has  Idng  been  the  custom  of  the  masters  of 
American  merchantmen,  after  deUvering  their 
cargoes  in  Ireland,  to  entice  the  people  of  the 
class  I  am  now  mentioning  to  quit  their  homes^ 
with  the  hire  of  gaining  fortunes  in  America,  by 
putting  themselves  under  their  patronage,  as  a  re* 
muneration  for  which,  together  with  the  expense 
of  their  voyage,  and  sometime^  from  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  small  sum  given  them  for  present  use^^ 
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they  are  induced  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they 
will  serve  for  a  given  number  of  years,  whomso- 
ever their  patroh  fixes  on. 

They  are  assured  that  they  will  have  gi*eat  ad- 
vaht^es  during  the  time,  and  that  when  it  is  ex- 
pired there  will  be  an  absolute  certainty  of  their 
making  fortunes.  No  sooner  do  they  arrive  in 
that  country  than  their  stipulated  services  are' 
sold  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds  each,  their  golden 
dreams  vanish,  and  they  shortly  afterwards  find 
themselves  in  a  ten -fold  worse  situation  than  be-^ 
fore  they  left  home;  gladly  would  they  return 
when  their  service  is  ended ;  but  they  are  penny- 


kmandihi!  tlief«iHI«bk  mo  Amf ririB  op* 
tain  equaU;  ready  to  cury  thm  baitk.- 

Thii  trafic  in  IriiluiMQ  haa  been  of  long  and* 
mniH^  andtoa  verr  gnat  «iMM}  so  taelyas 
laat  year  I  wkneiied  an  Americaii'Vcaid  Ml^btad 
vith  ncaily  three  hundred  of  thew  poor  debded 
8eie«iU  men,  then  taldqg  leave  fif  their  satire 
riwrea,  and  the  aaila  hoiad^  in  the  iriad  to  ban»< 
port  them  inui  diject  ilavery. 
'■  b  iino  part  of  my  purpose  to  diactua  Ae  poGtiod 
relations  between  the  British  domimons  and  Ame* 
rica ;  but  were  they  far  different  from  what  at 
present  exist,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  me  to 
shew  this  evil  in  its  fuU  light,  unce  it  is  material 
to  the  cause  I  am  attempting  to  advocate*  that 
the  country  should  no  longer  be  robbed  oi  her 
youth,  or  they  suffered  to  be  sold  into  bondage. 

I  will  not  presume  to  say,  that  in  a  free  land  it 
would  be  equitable  that  those  laws  which  restrain 
manufacturers  from  emigrating  should  be  ex* 
tmded  to  every  class  of  labourers.  But  I  cona» 
der  that  it  would  be  a  measure  grounded  on  prin>- 
dples  of  the  strictest  justice,  tbat.the  master-of 
every  foreign  vessel  about  to  jleinrt  from  the 


country  should  first  declare  the  number  and 
nam^  of  the  passengers  he  was  going  to  take^ 
and  that  every  native  previously  to  hb  embarking 
in  a  foreign  vessel  should  be  obliged  to  appear  be^ 
fore  the  magistrates  resident  at  or  near  the  place, 
to  declare  his  intention  of  going,  and  whither^ 
and  obtain  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  Thb  certi- 
ficate he  would  have  to  deliver  to  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  .which  he  sailed ;  and  a  severe  p<f>» 
nsity  should  be  imposed  on  every  master  who  was 
found  conveying  away  a  native  of  the  country, 
unless  he  could  produce  the  certificate  required* 

A  measure  like  this  would^  I  am  persuaded,  at 
any  rate,  give  opportunity  for  dispelling  much  of 
the  poison  instilled  into  the  minds  of  these  poor 
creatures  by  interested  foreigners,  and  which  I 
am  fully  convinced  has  principally  promoted  emi*^ 
gration  in  general. 

But  to  return  to  the  other  advantages  whidi 
would  arise  from  an  improved  state  of  husban« 
dry.  Part  of  the  capitals  acquired  by  agriculture 
would  find  their  way  into  commerce,  and  bring 
back  increased  wealth ;  thus  the  one.  would  fur- 
nish  strength  to  the  other. 
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I  win  now  point  out  how  extensive  these  bfc- 
Befits  may  be  rendered.  In  my  former  puWics- 
tioh,  after  stating  the  whole  extent  of  land  in 
Ireland  to  be  equal  to  about  twenty  millians  of 
acres  English  measure*,  I  deducted  3  fiftlt,  being 
four  millions  of  acres  for  waste  land  in  bogSt 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  roads,  *c.  after  which 
there  remained  sixteen  millions  of  acres  fit  fol' 

tfiliimion.  Buts<}^dbf«di^h)iv6bj»i6fri«fe 
eothfe  dddtdoldft  as  ntit  fjriSi  MAi^mi  I  «M 
tikmfore  allo^  a  fmlfioh  <of  itif».  tMft,  «*  ft 
fcnlnh  put  1^e;id  Of  a'fifHi«fth6%hoks«r)iiefc 
trill  then  leave  fifteen  millioilB  of  wrtS  fit  ft»  cul- 
tivation. I  infer  from  the  following  data  that 
this  amount  must  be  nearly  correct.  The  bogs 
In-treland  are  acknowledged  to  be  e^uid  to  Ml 
two  miUi(»is  of  acres  j  and  I  thinic  «v^y  person 
who  has  viewed  the  country  at'tentively  must  be 
ntifffied  that  they  occupy  more  of  it  than  those 
mountains  and  other  wastes  which  ^re  inc^Nible 
of  b«Dg  cultivated.  But  allowing  two  milKotu  <X 
9Cie8  for  these  latter,  and  such -part  df  the 'good 

*  Beaufort's  Memuir  of  •  Mtip  iH'lteUti».  ■ 
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land  ^  is  not  cfirectly  af^^ed  to  the  purposes  of 
agriciilturei  there.  wiU  then,  by  this  deduction,  be 
one  million  of  acres  left  for  waters,  wastes^  and 
buildings. 

Now  I  am  confident  there  is  no  disindinatioti 
in  the  natives  of  Ireland  to  v  cultivate  these  re* 
maining  fifteen  milUons  of  acres,  but,  on  the  con- 
trafy,  Ai^  zfe  anxious  for  opportunities  of  doing 
it.  There  is,  ii^  fact,  a  much  less  proportion  of 
land  sttitQfi  to  the  purpose  really  uncultivated  in 
Irdaad  Jtfa;ui  i^ay  be  supposed ;  and  the  eagerness 
of  ihe  peasantry  to  till  it  is  manifest  from  the  nu* 
onerous  instances  wliich  appear  of  cultivation 
creeping  jup  the  sides  even  of  such  mountains  as 
migiht  be  considered  unworthy  of  it.     But  the 

truth  is,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cultivatioa 

«  

ivhidi  is  performed  is  done  in  a  very  insuffident 
manner,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  and  the  gain 
therefore  to  be  expected  must  arise  frqm  the 
•people  being  taught  to  execute  it  better.  I  do 
jaot  state  lightly,  but  after  mature  obs^vation, 
that  I  am  fully  convinced  the  land  in  the'  soutfa- 
jern4>art  of  Ireland,  on  the  average,  by  no  meax^ 
pnodvces,  at  present,  equal  to  a  fourth  of  what  it 

H  2 
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is  capable  of  being  brought  to  yield  under  a  good 
system  of  husbandry.  The  northern  part  is  bet- 
ter cultivated,  and  I  will  therefore  admit  that  on 
the  whole  the  land  of  Ireland  produces  a  third 
of  what  it  could  do.  What  then  follows  but 
tbct  it  yields  at  [Present  onl^  »  Amch  as  should  be 
the  produce  of  five  mimcHis  of  acres,  aod  Ui^  ten 
nuffions  of  acres  of  laad^^tcd  to  the  jrarpcse,  are 
ttBCDhivated}  or  a  loss  snstained  equal  to  itf 
■■  rlr^ud,  out  of  her  prea^ntJ  prbdncc,ifUch  t 
cstHnateaathat  of  five  millioiracres}  sopixntsher 
popidation,  grows  sufficient  flax  for  ber  Bilen 
trade,  and  exports  provi^ons  to  a  very  large 
amount;  but  I  will  suppose,  that  under  an  im- 
proved state  of  husbandry,  provisions  equal  to  the 
present  export  may  be  applied  towards  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  inhabitants.  Five  millions  of 
well  cultivated  acres  then  will  be  employed  for 
the  support  of  the  present  population  of  Ireland 
and  the  linen  trade,  and  the  produce  of  the  re- 
maning ten  million  acres,  suited  to  cultivation, 
may  be  advant^ously  exported.  To  estimate 
the  value  of  this  produce,  I  shall  divide  these  ten 
million  acres  into  five  parts,  and  say,  they  m*y 
be  annually  thus  emi^ed. 
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ist.  Wheat. 
Two  million  acres  of  wheat  pro- 
dudng  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  oi;^ 
5^000,000  quarters  at  60s.  being  less 
than  half  the  present  value  in  London,  15^000,000 

2nd.  Barley  and  Oats. 

One  million  acres  of  barley  pro*- 
dudng  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre, 
or  5,500,000  quarter^  at  80^.  being 
about  half  the  present  value  in  Lon# 
don,  from  whence  Ireland  has  of  late 
imported  some  barley  and  malt  fbr 
the  use  of  the  breweries  and  distil*' 
leiies 5,250,000 

One  million  acres  of  oats  at  thirty- 
fiix  bushels  per  acre,  or  4)5.00,000 
quarters,  at  20^.  being  less  than  half 
the  present  value  in  London ^     4,500,OOP 

3rd.  Turnips  and  cultivated  Grasses. 
Two  million  acres  of  turnips  and 


■•IP* 


d^24,7£0,(X)0 


Broi^ht  forward  .£24,750,000 
cultivated  grasses,  for  which  I  shall 
put  no  value  as  it  will  be  consumed 
by  the  live  stock  of  the  country,  al-  ''■ ' 

though  it  would  at  the  same  time      r  !■  3**.r 
yield  a  considerable  amount  of  meat 
and  butter  for  exportation.       »■■: 

4ih,  FoBaei. 
Two  nullron  adrea  fidlow^  iwUch'  1' 
allow  to  prevent  the  po&ntnfity  of  ca»' 
Tilling,  but  itot  that  I  adodt  tlie  no. 
cessity  of  therb  being  by  any  means 
such   a-  propdftion  of  whole    year's 

Stk.  Grazing  kind. 
Two  iqillidn  'acr^  of  gradng  land, 
%fiidi  1  tonsider  a  suffidtnt  propor- 
tion to  the  arable  land. 

The  value  6f  the  prodbefe  from  it 
Ishall  estimite  bythie  acre  isst^ftd  of 


»3 

Brought  forward  rf24,7  50,000 
taking  it  i9  feeirf,  butter,  and  xh^ese, ' 
(which  latter  iviic)^  Ir^Und  now  im- 
ports wholly^)  ppd  ^  §0  large  ao  «A- 
lowancehasfoeeii  ^litdeg^.tUe,tur»ip^ 
and  cultivaitcsd  gra^^e?,  I  shaJll  $taite 

this  at  3/.  per  acre • .  •  •  •     6,OQ9pQQP 

I  have  ali]e34y  »iflp«»d  si  qyajfttity 

equal  to  the  pi^^sc^^  ^i^po^t  c^  pwk 

ikp  be  jhereafter  cw^unw^d  at  6q^, 

which  must  (ben  be  cQii3id^:6d  a$ 

» 

arising  f ronube  first  jfive  RiiUion  ^ce^. 
On  the  remjuning  Xo^  Aiiliipn  ^^reis,  l- 
suppose  there^t^an  be  gt^le^tlburhc^s 
to  every  hundred  acres  fed<)ii  ywh^t 
would  be  otherwise  Joflt*,  by  .which 


■p^r 


£M),7S0fiO0 


*  The  ajl)pT^e  relates  to  waste  corn  and  other  refuse  food, 

not  to  the  present  practice  of  boiling  for  each  meal,  as  erea 

erery  peasant  does,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  potatoes  than 

"Hke  family  can  eat,  in  order  to  supply  the  hogs ;  by  whicti 

veans,  the  account  of  th«  food  consumed  by  both  becomi^ 


10* 
Brought  forward  SOytSOfiOO 
means  they  may  be  brought  to  a  state 
fit  for  com  feeding,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, value  them  at  SOs.  each.  Their 
future  value  will  be  a  deduction  from 
(he  fbrmer  estimate  of  corn  to  be 
added  to  the  pork.  The  quantity  of 
whicb,  for  export,  may  be  increased 
to  any  amount,  by  consuming  more 
corn  i  «iy  400fi00  hogs  at  SOSi. . . .        '^€00fi09 

Having  ;dlowed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion' as  four  million  acres  oat  of  tm 
for  turnips,  cultivated  grasses,  and 
fallow,  I  may  reasonably  state  the 
number  of  sheep  kept  %)n  the  whole, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  to  an  hundred 
acres,  or  four  millions.  I  calculate 
OB  the  wool  from  five  million  acres 
bong  used  for  home  consumption 


rfS  1,350,000 


■o  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  id  any  cu«  to  ucertaia  bov 

niicli  belongs  to  either. 
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^  Brought Jirward  £3\jSSOfiO0 
•  and  manufacture,  to  which  I  will 
add  that  from  the  uncultivated 
mountains ;  and  I  consider  the  mut- 
ton from  these  ten  million  acres 
may  be  also  added  to  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  taking  only  the  wool  for  ^ 
exportation,  which  at  foyr  pounds 
per  sheep  will  be   l6,000,000lbs.  say 

* 

1^.  SdL  per  lb.  •  •  • .  • 1,000,000 


m^ 


jfd2,d5O,000 


In  making  the  foregoing  calculation,  I  have 
stated  the  produce  according  to  a  ^ven,  and  as 
little  complex  course  of  husbandry  as  I  well  could, 
for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
value ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  species 
of  the  produce  may  be  varied  either  according  to 
the  quality  of  any  part  of  the  land,  or  the  de- 

« 

mand  for  any  particular  kind  of  commodity ;  and 
tibat  in  some  cases  pulse  or  hemp  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  crops  I  have  named.    This  varia- 


alai  «ifl  fakom  n^tm  ^hi&'iiUininish  dte  ami 

total.  .■:  :..:-.,:,.   . 

The  next  «k§»ct  £ar  oowidentitD  is  bmw4m 
produce  can  fae^iipoMtf  «£  NomU  imnri—the 
tttnation  in  wUch  iGlMtt  fintaiiL^H«(  lartt  jcus 
been,  andnwr  i^  w^mipKtUnatm,4Jt  auUt 
that  miUionsdai* tee*  {mU  lo  MV«MaHMCBr 
•upplying us flriilh ic  uloag  MtAef «M<U'4*B' 
descend  to  doTCjiOat-llk*  tttfioailM 4MpB.dnhi- 
•d  of  ils  spede  ior  tlie  {aitpoH ;  aad^om-  iftie 
inCToaaed  population  which  appears  from  the  hst 
census,  this  demand  must  continue. 

Xheee  -iacts  are  so  fully  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  person  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  I 
•should  be  uifling  .with  the  .time  and  pationce  of 
Aiy  readers  to  dwell  on  them  by  a  minuteidet^ 

The  ifojlowing  are  such  commodities  as)Gieat 
rBiitaiii  stands  most  lin  nioediof,  and>]selattd  could 
tbe  broug^it  fully  to  aupplyibor'witli.  "l^rdif- 
fferent;kinds  of  corn  and  pulse,iheinp.(to  jvthicb 
4nuch'.of.thc  soil  in  JrcVtnd  b  well  suited),  bc^f  vdd 
ipork  finriwaiprovistoat,  butter  aad  cheetCj  taiknv 
-andJudes,,fiiie.w0ol*,  and  in  conaequenceidf  tiie 

•  The  quanlity  of  ihccp's  wool  imported  iato  Great  Bri- 


bi^  prke  ^y  beu*)  a  large  supply  of  horses  for 
the  army  and  other  puT|ios^s*)  and  likewise  live 
OJLen  and  <:0w»«  . 

Considering  the  amount  of  theS6  articles  whk^ 
Great  Britatn  has  of  late  years  ini|M3rted  irom  40*^ 


r  »     t      1     I     it !'»     i«<  %*A^i»m*m^^m:^^0U^m^^tm^b^if^ 


taihon  tiieavera^  of  e^[ht  jreora,  ending  1810,  atcot-di«|; 
to  Lord  Shield's  last  report,  was  7,73Q,939liM.  ym^* 
Froia  the  high  price  paid  for  it,  the  annual  costm^  be-fV- 
timated  at  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling.  It  has  alread/ 
been  poiotdd  out  that  the  soil  in  Ireland  is  highly  suited  to 
produce  fine' wbbl,  and  that  the  landl have  allowed W tlie 
"^tki  ttaife  ^ouldyicld  twiee  this  weight  of  cdiifmon^^HitfL 
•It  'til6b  Only  t)dd6M6s  lietessai^  io  encourage  the  ^ro#fh4f 
fine  wool, 'anU  though  the  quantity  Irill  be  dimini6bed|  j#t 
IreUndciin  thus  have  the  benefit  of  supplying  England  wilh 
all  she  requires. 


•IrefaAfld  ))6iriies^  a  tnolt  >fal!)ahli9  -brekl  tiff 
if  'kept  free  frovi  adftiixtvre  with  Eagiish  icart  horto, 
tte'u^roduction  of  whieh,  I  lament  to  say,  has:ttf  \9Xa}^ 
eorae  fashionable,  and^  in  my  estimation,  will  cause  t]ie4ofiS 
of  the  hardy  and  acti?e  qualities  of  the  Irish  horse?,  which 
lire  at  pres'cfnt,  except  for  very  heary  draught,  superior 
"£oVny'Breed^whate>er,  antfirthe  largest  are  lept  for  that 
*^^ht>^se'ahhd  ^A^ti  Wt^,'  and'  ttc?  H^ter  for^tkr  iot^^i^ 
"UrMlptofe  a  Mtiai;  uiiirce  of  national  wmll)h« 


rogn  conntri«f » and  tbe  mcKMed  pttptdados.  I 
uafntty  warranted  in  ttAdogthe  annoal  value  (^ 
them  at  about  twelve  miPiom  ste^ng.  Here, 
then,  I  am  willing  to  rest  my  cause.  Is  any  one 
disposed  to  object,  that  I  have  somewhat  over- 
rated the  quantity  of  land  capable  of  cultivation 
in  Ireland,  or  estimated  the  produce  too  high  ? 
Although  1  am  far  from  being  of  such  an  opinion, 
(for  if  the  quantity  of  land  is  right,  which  I  am 
UicUned  to  believe  it  is,  the  estimate  very  little  ex- 
ceeds three  pounds  an  acre  for  rent,  tillage,  and 
prc6t,)  let  him  strike  cfi*  as  much  as  will  satisfy 
him  from  the  32,350,000/.  set  apart  for  exporta- 
tion, provided  he  leaves  me  these  twelve  millions. 
Without  looking  for  another  market  to  take  off 
any  part  of  the  remaining  produce,  I  will  only 
ask  what  Ireland  would  become,  with  the  return 
of  this  sum  annually  from  Great  Britain,  toge- 
ther with  other  reciprocal  advantages,  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow,  and  how  much  their 
united  independence  would  be  strengthened  by 
such  an  intercourse  ?  Surely  this  would  level  the 
Tate  of  exchange,  and  many  times  more  than  couu- 
tei'balance  to  Ireland  for  the  sums  remitted  over 
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to  those  who  are  stiled  absentees.  But  since  it  is 
so  much  insisted  on  that  the  sums  paid  on  this  lat- 
ter account  alone  will,  at  all  times,  impoverish  Ire-r 
land  and  prevent  her  prosperity,  I  must  add  a  few 
words  respecting  it.  I  have  before  me  a  calcula- 
tion cm  this  head  made  about  forty  years  ago, 
from  which  I  am  enabled  to  form  some  judgment 
on  the  subject*.  As  it  was  published  with  a  view 
to  shew  the  disadvantageous  situation  in  which 

V 

Ireland  stood  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  written  with  great  partia« 
Hty,  I  presume  no  items  were  omitted  which 
could  be  thought  of. — ^It  states  as  follows  : 

Class  /.  A  list  of  absentees  who  live 
constantly  abroad,  with  the  sums  re- 
mitted annually  to  them,  amounting  to      37 1 ,903 

Class  II.  A  list  of  those  who  live 
generally  abroad  and  occasionally  visit 
Ireland,  with   the  sums  remitted,  . .       108,800 


^480,200 


♦  "  A  list  of  the  Absentees  of  Ireland,  &c."  The  work 
is  anonymous.  The  above  extract  is  from  the  third  edition 
published  1769^  and  said  to  contain  a  corrected  list. 


ploymentraiai  pbcsi^  sai^ 


IW^MI    >    l« 


t  >  ■ 


jessMoo 


Vilongt  to  ^^iH^^  /or  I  im  001;  dSspcMdto  ad* 
mit  into  k  w(^  items  its  ^'  mcinef  -spent  by  bidi 
^f  nrarchiBts  tJca^eHiiig  in  Engiand*'  without  a  uH 
oflf  for  SngUfih  merchants  travelling  in  Ireland ; 
and  for  insurance  of  ships  40,000/* ;  Children 
educated  at  the  universities  in  England  and  fo- 
reign colleges,  35,000.  Students  at  the  inns  of 
court  and  law  suits  in  England,  2AfiOOL  Sp^nt 
in  attendance  and  applications  for  employment^ 
ecclesiastical,  civil  and  military^  l^^OOOiL  Iiv 
Burance  from  fire,  and  money  paid  for  coaches^ 
jewels,  toys,  &c.  40,000/.  Adventurers  to  Ame- 
rica, 60,000/.  And  pay  to  armies  on  ibreign  ser- 
vice,  142,000/.  Which  sum$,  with  many  sucb 
lik^  are  heaped  tpgetjiier  till  thiey  »WQWt  tp^ 


in 

minion  Ind  t  half,  which  England  then  seems 
dharged  with  annually  drawing  from  Ireland. 

The  increase  fr(Hn  that  time,  I  conceive,  has  been 
less  thail  isgenerally  supposed ;  for  akhough  the  reiit 
of  la»d  has  so  much  increased,  the  difference  has 
been  gained  by  resident  lessees  nK)re  than  absent 
landowners. '  But  supposing  the  sum  of  552,400iL 
said  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the  country  to  ab- 
sentees, has  nearly  doubled  since  then,  or  for  the 
sake  of  round  numbers,  amounts  now  to  a  miUiont 
yet  what  proportion  does  this  bear  to  the  sums 
lirhich  Great  Britain  can  return  for  the  produce  of 
^  the  land,  provided  Irish  agriculture  is  brought  t^ 
a  state  to  supply  it  ?  No  one  can  lament  more 
than  I  do,  the  want  of  countenance  and  support 
which  the  lower  classes  experience  from  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  owners,  of  estates  j  yet  it 
must  be  recoUected,  that  many  of  those  persons 
have  also  estates  and  comiexions  in  En^and^ 
wUch  it  cannot  be  expected  they  should  quk;  vbut 
the  |)ecuniaty  disadvantages  arising  from  it  in  m 
oauonal  point  of  view,  I  hope  I  have  proved  may 
be  fuUy  counterbalanced,  and  I  shall  now  return  tp 
consider  the  means  of  accomfdi^ing  it. 
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with  any  other  view,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try remains  so  imperfectly  cultivated  is  but  ill  ap- 
plied. But  the  difference  does  not  end  here  ;  for  if 
the  supply  of  turf  for  fuel  is  by  this  means  to  be 
cut  ofT  before  a  sulUcient  quantity  of  coal  is  found, 
the  diBtrcss  of  the  country  for  fuel  must  be  great 
indeed. 

Aloftost  the  otAf  comfort  ^ridch  tKe  Iririi  pear 
■  «»it  now  enjoys  arixs-firoin  ha  bdngafale  to  oEh- 
tain  a  Uttle  fiieVat  an  etsf  rate;  take  zinif  Ma^d 
how  can  he  boil  hts  meal  of  potatoes  ?  deprive 
him  of  the  comfort  of  his  evening  fire,  and  how 
cheerless  is  his  condition ! 

From  the  bog  land  being  witliheld  from  use  for 
fuel  in  some  places,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  under 
cuhivation,  and  the  peat  in  others  being  ex- 
hausted from  an  increased  population,  distress  of 
this  kind  is  already  severely  felt  in  those  parts* 
If  this  becomes  general,  how  great  must  the  cala- 
mity prove  ? 

I  have  yet  to  notice  one  mean  by  which  I  think 
the  plans  I  have  proposed  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  may  be  aided,  and  other  interests 
of  the  country  materially  benefited,  namely,  by 
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minioli  Idres  of  average  good  land  might  hib 
gained.  The  most  sanguine  advocate  for  cul- 
tivating bogs  cannot,  I  think,  suppose  tW  every 
acre  of  them  will  ever  be  brought  to  yield  more 
than  a  fourth  of  what  such  land  as  I  have  formed 
my  calculation  on  will  produce*  Taking  the  es- 
timate of  the  bogs  then  at  two  millions  of  acrei^ 
and  supposing  them  all  capable  of  being  fully 
drained,  and  of  afterwards  growing  every  species 
of  corn  and  other,  produce,  and  that  they  could 
even  be  brought  into  cultivation  as  quickly  as  a 
good  system  of  husbandry  could  be  accomplished 
on  better  land,  and  only  require  per  acre  a  fourth 
part  of  the  culture  of  other  land,  none  of  which 
things  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  yet,  after* all^ 
they  would  only  be  equal  to  five  hundred  thou* 
sand  acres  of  average  good  land,  or  yield  but  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  produce  which  I  estimate 
may  be  gained  by  the  other  means*  To  pursue 
the  plan  of  draining  bogs  appears  to  me  to  be  foU 
lowing  a  shadow  and  passing  by  the  substance^ 

As  ftur  as  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  con^ 
Cenfed^  draining  the  bogs  to  a  certain  degree  may 
be-desiraUe,  but  I  think  money  .spcpt  on  theny 


In  the  9am«  countiea  at  once  sink  into  the  cUss 
of  tliosc  I  have  described.  I  lament  in  this, 
»  in  every  thing  throughout  Ireland,  the  ra. 
pid  falling  off  from  riches  to  poverty,  from 
splendour  to  misery,  and  the  immense  distance 
which  exists  between  them.  In  making  the 
foregoing  observations,  I  can  triJy  say  I  have 
had  no  selfish  point  in  view,  nor  been  ac- 
.  tuated  by  any  other  motive  but  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  promote  the  general  good.  Had  I 
seen  what  I  consider  the  true  interests  and  wantt 
of  Ireland  brought  forward  by  others  in  a  man- 
ner which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  gain  the  de> 
sired  end,  I  should  not  have  agam  intruded  my 
observations  on  the  puUic  I  hope  I  hare  now 
made  no  assertions  unsupported  by  reasons  fbv 
entertaining  those  opinions,  but  whether  they  are 
such  as  may  prove  convincing  to  others  it  is  not 
for  me  to  determine. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  I  have  dwelt  mosdy 
on  defects,  I  must  declare,  that  if  I  have  omitted 
to  describe  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  it 
is  because  1  thought  them  foreign  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose.  If  I  have  ^ed  to  state  ia  toftnh 
\ 


in 

Tagsuit  terms  the  ridiness  of  the  scnl  in  Irdand,  it 
\%  because  I  bdieve  it  to  be  in  general  over*rated;^ 
I  consider  it,  pn  the  whole,  equal,  but  not  supe* 
rior  to  that  of  England.  Had  I  mentioned  the 
cities,  and  attemptecf  to  describe  the  grandeur  of 
the  capital,  truth  would  have  compelled  me  to 
shew,  that  if  the  munificence  of  its  public  chari- 
ties, the  noble  structure  of  some  buildings,  and 
the  spacious  arrangement  of  many  streets  and* 
squares,  would  do  credit  to  the  first  dty  in  £u-*' 
rope^  so  would  the  state  in  which  those  parts 
called  the  Liberties,  and  some  others,  are  suflfered' 
to  remain,  disgrace  the  meanest.  I  have  through- 
out  honestly  stated  things  in  the  light  in  which 
they  appeared  to  me,  and  have  wished  to  avoid 
dEfending  any  description  of  persons.  It  is  die 
jgood  and  not  the  praise  of  the  Irish  I  am  seeking^ 
and  however  slender  my  means,  or  small  the  op-' 
portunity  I  may  have,  of  exerting  them,  I  shall 
earnestly  strive  to  promote  th^  cause  in  which 
I  have  engaged.  Highly  shall  I  think  my  hu 
hour  rewarded  if  the  matter  which  these  pages 
contain  shall  in  any  wise  tend  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  whose  interests  I  deem 
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insepvablc  from  those  of  my  native  hnd,  or  to 
aUevktc  the  distresses  of  a  people  for  whom  I 
feel  A  lundred  regard:  their  calamities  will  never 
cease  to  a(Hict,  nor  their  wdfare  to  cheer  my 
h«irt  to  its  latest  hour. 

1  appeal  to  every  liberal  minded  Irishman,  and 
to  every  stringer,  who  having  passed  through 
the  country,  ha^  looked  at  it  with  common  oh- 
■erv-itjoi),  wlicihcr  almost  every  step  you  take, 
every  glance  jtiu  g^ve,  does  not  bring  to  your 
viuw  sonic  part  of  the  miser)'  which  1  have  re- 
corded. This  being  admitted,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  it  must  be  admitted,  I  then  conficlendy  ask, 
is  there  the  man  living  in  the  United  KiDgdoni, 
who,  informed  and  satisfied  of  this,  can  Jay  bi& 
head  on  his  pilloM',  and  take  an  hour's  rest,  before 
fae  makes  some  exertion  for  bettering  its  condli« 
tioo? 


ET  T  E  R 

TO 

OWEN.  O'CONOR,  Esq,  of  BELANAGARE, 

ON  THK 

Treackerout  Publication 
PRIVATE    COltRESFOKDENCE,  ~ 

AHD  OK 

ORANIVLAMA    DOCTRINES 


OATH  OF  ALLEOtANCR 


Bt  the  Rev.  C.  O'CONOR,  D.D. 


A.jt\  tb«Te^  a  band,  call'd  Patriot  for  no  eaoi 
IM  (hat  tbe;  catch  at  popolar  applanie, 
Widi  all  their  vile  hjpocrity  of  tonguf. 
Matt  coofldeDt  wben  palpabl;  mmt  wrong, 
mtb  nBooth  Di«iintiI«tion  ikilFd  to  pace, 
A  Deriri  pnrpou  with  an  Angel')  &ee. 
V  On  be  SainUliit^theD  farewell  fbr  nie^ 
Ta  SwaiAip  ndt— 
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LETTER, 


MT  DEAR  OWEN^ 

.  UTTERLY  disavow  my  having  ever, 
irectly  or  indirectly,  consented  to  the  publica- 
on  of  Dr.  M^Deroiof  s  Letter  of  August  15, 
BIS.  Had  I  condescended  to  such  a  crime, 
>u  must  be  aware  that  I  would  have  puhlished 
in  a  different  manner,  and  certainly  not  have 
lowed  it  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  pur* 
iner  of  private  correspondence^  ho  lost  to  all 
iose  of  shame,  so  fallen,  so  degraded,  so  dis« 
raced  as  Plowdcfn  !  I  bad  already  published, 
I  Cotumbanus  No.  V,  as  Unucb  of  that  Letter 
i  served,  my  purpose,  and  I  should  have  never 
ktmsted  it  to  any  person,  but  to  redeem  my 


'/-"♦■ 
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pledge  to  flie  public,  that  1  woald  leave  it  ia 
the  hand!)  of  iny  Bookseller,  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  Plowdeti's  iiifamnuA  insiDUation,  tbil 
the  paragraph  which  1  had  published,  to  prove 
hit  In-each  of  faith,  wa*  not  writtea  hy  Dr, 
M'Derniot,  but  forged  hy  me  ! 

No — never— never  have  I  consented  to  the 
publication  of  that  Letter — never  have  I  pro- 
voked hy  »ny  act  of  niioe,  this  j>rr>^/^f(ff  abuse 
of  the  sacred  liberl)'  of  the  Press,  which  I 
grieve  to  see  sanctioned  by  Ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  Dublin,  "  Permissu  Superiorum!" 
O  fie !— I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  such 
respectable  men  as  Gilbert  and  Hodget,  could 
be  induced  by  hypocritical  captiog,  to  entrust 
any  confidential  Letter  to  such  umpiiMcifUd 
Pettifoggers ! 

I  app^  to  tlyit  very  Letter,  in  which  I  in- 
closed the  Doctor's,  whether  I  did  not  aeprettly 
order,  that  they  should  keep  hia  Letter  in  their 
own  bands,  and,  after  they  bad  satisfied  any  re- 
spectable inquirer,  that  I  had  quoted  fairly,  then 
they  should  return,  or  destroy  it,  or  words  to 
that  effect.     2  aolemnly  appeal  to   God  that  I 


apB^I  fbe  ffttfli,  and  Ibat  I  iqclosed  that  Lettof 
io  tf|f irf,  ciity  io  rebot  ike  vUe  ioipuUtion  oi 
forgctjs  tad  |o  f^^etp  my  plighted  f^ih,  at  I 
lif|il  premised  to  do  iq  th^  Jpjiig^sliDditioii of 
CoiumbmfH9,  No.  Y.  p.  74;^  • 

By  vibMt  Terjr  holfy  iotrigue^  respectable  Book^t* 
aeUen  liaTe  been  iDduced  to  give  the  Doctor'a 
Letlw  into  auch  liaiidf,  it  will  be  ipr  them  to 
dedaie.  C^taii|  I  am^  that  tl)i)t6  who  hafi 
ihfom  bKnyed  theqi^  haye  infirioged  the  priodr 
plea  9f  good  iuth^  and  that^  if  thqr  are  Clergj* 
men,  Hktj  have  also  betrayed  t))e  ifiQft  shyijoieyi 
and  mprincipl^d  hypocrisy, 

WeH  indeed  may  they  affeqt  %  sanctified 
horror  a^  Doctor  M^Perinot's  joke  rdatiTe  t^ 
the  Grmui  Lama  !  They  forg^  |hat  i(  dii^H)* 
lical  fpirit  of  revei^  ^pminecirs  4if  theip  own 
lieai^;  ^t  Christian  charity  has  win||«l 
its  flight  frpni  their  wilted  sepulchres^  t^a^ 
thejr  see  the  straw  in    t|ieir  neighbour'|  eyi^ 

_  • 

whilst  the  beam  of  the  Pharisee  is  in  their  own ! 
Yes-«>-lat  them  ipdiilee  in  that  Devotu  hoUtuu, 
which  has  induced  then^  to  draw  forth  froin  the 
•baeufitjr  of  a  dead  language,  and  render  common 
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fropcThf,  the  expre«iian  tgesta ! — ^Thtt  word, 
eten  with  ibrir  II — p— <l  literiJ  vfrtion,*  does 
not  (oo  bartbi^  ntpoftc  f/rnr  notioas  of  an 
i^fetHUe  Pope,  who,  orcimifng  fo  Iheir  zicx,  U 
as  absulute  b«  lite  Lama !  wfao  is  above  llie 
Iawv  or  tbe  Cbriftian  Church  by  pUmtade  of 
id  ^rfrtfcr  of  her    Decrees!     Wheo 


*  Tk>  DocMr'i  apnoian,  ia  kis  privmlt  Lirttpr,  wbM 
Plavilm  lM*ife«iB»lrwljr  publithnl,  ii — "  jovr  sUack  on 
"  lh»  Pnpc  hmt  ofrniiKd  «lt  lurh  Cuhulict,  mmI  tiuny  nch 
**  thtn  trc,  who  Ihlok  him  Imftdtibkt  ^^  >^>t.  Ilka  (k 
"  Grand  I^au,  etiam  fgtita  lunt  rtverenda." 

Th«  AMMff  AUonwj  uaili  kisMtt  of  tfaii  IaUb  Phl«M> 
frMWMn  «  litvwBs,  pablitbM  it  to  gnUtj  Ua  Rtrtagc, 
awl  tkea  (kcUlnu  agmioM  tk  \m.v*^j  of  the  Doctor,  f>r 
Ikat  *«rj  Act  wUcA  u  cttmmilled  by  kimtgff  **  JVmAtt 
5Hpfrfcnm .'"  thai  grosilj  bMpaltrring  the  chaiacter  of  a 
Pbyildaa,  wbnv  bnl  a  few  awnthi  brfore,  W  had  paaeg^- 
rii«d  with  the  smM  falwme  adulmtioo,  for  tb*  ktlf  parpoM 
of  rxciting  a  bnllj  f«ad  betvcpa  Um  and  Culmmtmnt ! 

Such  alu !  is  (he  Ckthotie  attoclate,  wboai  Dr.  Troj  hu 
Mtccted  (o  fijfht  (he  Inula  of  Laau  obedtenc*  la  Irdaad !  a 
raiv,  bnt,  a o  doubt,  ac<ut«ajzc(ioombiaatioa! 
Conaabio  janKam  Stabili,  propriamqae  dicabo, 
OnB<^  ot  iFcnB  roeritii  pro  lalibos  aooos 
Biigat,  et  pttlckrm/aciat  te  proie  panotrai. 
I  am  unwy  to  be  comptUed  b;  loch  coadart,  tobeaora 
severe  thao  1  wisb  to  be. 
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^^pfiiedf  to  such]  a  *oiem  oi  the  Pope^  so  diigraci- 
fuV  toi  tb^  Catholicf  religion^  ao  lidstile  to  all 
.Con^tuti^iAl  Autbority^rl  must!  say  that  the 
Fiipf  .tn^iiig  theti,  by  tbiese  botrible  doctrines,  ifip- 
fiiflmly^.  assimilate  to  tbe  Grarid  Lama,  the 
^xprewton  ^esta  is  perfectly  applicable  to  th^t 
idolatrous  Vkiv  of  him,  pevSsf:i\y\c^^  ; 
.  Do  they  not  resolve,  in  defiance-  of  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  by  which  the  doctrine 'of  infiilH- 
bility  is  renounced  on  paper,  that  they  will 
deny  to  p^tholic  Ireland  the  benefits  of  Chris- 
jtianityf  unless  that  infallibility  is  acknowledged 

K  •  ■         ■     '    ■ 

in'pt'dctice?*     Has  not  Plbwden  written  a 
book,  sp;  latel}^  as  in  1791 »  to  prove  that  the 


O^fL. 


I  ^..Second  Resolution  of  the  private  Synod  of  Dublin,  of 
Nov,  IS,  1812. — •*  We  declare  that  we  will  not  gnntf acuities 
«•  of  any  kind  to  any  Clergyman,  whd  may  or  shall  assert 
**  that  our  afflicted  holy  Father  is  a  Heretic  or  a  Schismatic^  or 
••  ike  autkor,  or  tke  abettor,  of  heresy  or  Schism," 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  present  Pope  is  an  abettor  of 
Heresy  or  of  Schism,  but  I  could  not  swear  that  he  is  nqi, 
unless  I  maintained  his  Ififallibility.  This  Resolution  there* 
ibre,  is  a  direct  enactment,  in  practice,  of  that  Infallibility^ 
which  we  renounce  by  our  oath  of  Allegiance  !  and  what  more 
does  the  Grand  Lama  demand  ?  what  more  need  he  demand  ? 
Give  him  but  InfaUibility,  and  lie  will  be  able  to  rule  the 
Universe,  as  "  a  living  Idol,  then— God  save  the  KingJ 


tf 


r  s 

T  nnal    tnftHibtlity  it  the  •  gentuiA 

of  the  Catholic  Church?    His  he  not, 

IS  very  last  publication,  duhlwd   him,  in 

ze  of   the  Council    of  Trent's  ahtolutt 

ital  to  ad  ach  iiage,  the   Supreme 

i      Ttmor  or  Arbiter  <  Catholic  Church?* 

Was  not  this  the  identical    KpreSsion  for  which 

Lainex,  the  second  gene       if  the  Jesuites,  was 

'Ctimpelled   to  make  an        >log:y   in  (hat  very 


•  "  The  Popt  <]emaii<)e<l  in  bis  LeHtrs.  which  rijcoii/icar- 
"  ried  10  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  he  should  be  decUred 
"  Supreme  Gmenor  of  lie  Unhertal  Ckarck."  He  preleniled 
"  lo  have  in  favourof  this  e.xpressiontheCouncils  of  Lyons  and 
"  of  rioreiicr ;  but  yet  he  con^nted  that  it  should  betoftfned, 
"  pruiidrtl  the  »D»e  of  it  was  preserved,  and  that,  instead 
"  of  u^jiig  the  wurds— £i«%  of  tie  l/naxrtal  Cimrci,  the 
"  council  would  slj  le  him  Covtmor  of  all  tirjiock  of  tie  Lord, 
*■  or  dimply  Gcncrnor  of  tie  Ciurci  of  God. — Finally  doubting 
''  with  good  reason  that  ibiii  affected  moderation  would  not 
"  be  better  received  than  an  open  declRration,  he  con- 
"  sented  to  wave  the  question  rather  than  provoke  opposition, 
"  and  thai  not  a  word  should  be  said  of  his  power,  or  of  tbat 
"  of  Bishops  and  if  noiwith^tanding  this  condescenMon,  which 
"  cost  him  a  great  ilea),  tranquillity  was  not  restored,  (he 
"  I^jjaici  should  prui'ugue  the  Session."  Pallavicini's  Hiit. 
.:f  ilirC.iincil  ofTrent,  I.19,c.l5,n.3.  Cardinal  Borroroei's 
Lctt.T  t.i  iNe  C\>rJijial  :(  Muunta,34',  ?7,  and  28  January, 
)->l\-.      rU'ury.l.  l(.:i,n.3<). 


Coubcili  andf  to  eat  his  own  itrords  ?  H^  pre^ 
tended  that  the  Pope's  tribunal  was  of  equal 
authority,  and  the  same  as  our  Saviour's!  but 
he  was  silenced  as  having  used  expressions 
which  equalled  mortal  man  with  the  immortal 
Godi  tiid  were  blasphemous  knd  irhpioud,— ^ 
'*  On  accusa  ce  Pert  ^  apoir  dit  que  le  Tribunal 
^*  du  Pape  it^it  te  fnem6  que  celui  de  J.  Christ ! 
**  Proposition  Impie^  S^c.  II  falloit  que  le  Pere 
**  Laynes  ignorat  que  le  Pape  est  ce  Servitettr 
"  prepos^  sur  la  famille  de  J.C.  noti  pour  y 
*'  faire  la  fonction  meme  du  Pere  de  families 
'^  mais  s^ulment  {)our  distribuer  ^  cha(:uti  ce 
**  qu'  il  lui  faut,  non  pas  comme  il  lui  plait, 
'f  mais  selon  que  le  Pere  de  famille  V  ordonne/' 
&c.     Fleury,  1. 164,  n.  74. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  declared  publicly 
in  the  same  Session,  that  the  French  never 
would  receive,  under  any  modification,  the 
expression  that  "  The  Pope  has  authority  to 
"  govern  the  Universal  Church^''  and  that  if  it 
should  be  proposed  again,  he  and  120  Prelates 
would  protest  against  it,  and  so  the  Italians, 
finding  that  they  could  not  carry  it,  thought 
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it  wi&e  to  (Insist.    Vuconti's   Letters,  Feb.  I, 
U63,  p.  7,  9.    Fleury.  I.  l63.  n.  3«. 

And  yet  thu  is  the  species  of  idol  Pope, 
which  our  Ilai  rioters.  Pcrmitsu  Supcriorum  pur- 
toiocrs  and  publUliers  ol'  f^^'xaU  Lttltrs  are  cd' 
deiivuuiing  to«stubliab  on  ie  oecks  of  Cailiu* 
lie  Ireljind ! 

Dq  tbcy  not  infortn  us  t  it  he  can  build  up 
or  pull  down  as  In-  pleases,  ir  motives  in  pttto, 
without  assigning  a  caiiiic,  w'ithout  any  regard 
to  the  Laws  of  the  Churchy  and  much  leas  to 
the  /.r/as  of  the  Land!  According  to  ihem  he 
could  dispense  with  Dr.  Butler  of  Corke's  re- 
cantatioiij  and  allow  him  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  public  profesmn  of  apoatati/  /  They 
adhere  to  Pope  Boniface  Vlllth's  BuIJ  Unam 
Sanctam,  where  it  is  declared,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  that  the  Spiritual  power  is  above  the 
Temporal,  and  is  to  govern  it,  as  subordinate 
jurisdiction !  *    They  adhere  to   the   Bulls  ijt 


*  This  Bull  was  burned  by  the  Public  executioner  in 
Catholic  France;  but  every  Bull  is  to  be  revered  in  Ireluid 
u  the  Grmd  Lama's  ue  in  Thibet,  because  BUa4  su) 


Ik 

Com  Dommif^^Lud  Umg&Hifus^  and  to  tke  late 
Bulls  Qui  Christi  Vices^  and  Ecclesia  Christie  of 

a 

the  preaent  Pope,  which  expressly  declare  that 
the  Pope's  power  is  abcwe  justice  and  equity^ 
and  must  not  be  controverted  by  the  rules  of 
either!  *  In  this  view  of  the  Pope,  I  ask  in  what 
would  his  power  differ  from  theDey  of  Algiers 's, 
except  thaty  like  the  Grand  Lamaj  he  would 
exert  .despotism  blasphemously,  in  thd  name  of 
God,  whilst  the  Dey  exerts  it  only  by  the 
power  of  the  sword. 

There  are  certain  Laws  of  inoariab leDiciplinef 
such  as  that  no  man  be  deposed,  or  excluded 
from  Sacraments,  without  a  canonical  stentenoe, 
no  public  apostate  admitted  to  Sacraments  with* 
out  public  retractation,  no  Letter  opened,  and 
much  less  published,  without  the  consent  of  the 
writer,  or  the  authority  of  the  State,  aod  yet,' 


to  Episcopal  authority  is  the  grand  engine,  by  which  the 
Ignorant  Mob  are  to  prop  up  the  present  Irish  Episcopal 
System  of  Private  Synods,  Censures  ad  libitum,  and  a  Gnmd 
Lama  power,  which  sets  at  defiance  the  Canons  of  the 
Ghristian  Church; 

•  See  thete  Bulls  in  Columbanus,  No.  VI. 


M 
these  Uv9  we   find  dispensed   with  PermiMtu 
Smperiorum,  by  Plenitude  of  paacr  ! 

As  the  publication  of  private  correspoDdcDce 
fcrmistu  tmpcriorum^  is  a  new  mode  of  warfare, 
bJIov  roe  here  solemnly  to  denounce  it  before 
the  tribunal  of  my  country. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  tht  age  of  chivalry  it 
gone — Alas !  is  the  age  of  Episcopal  faith 
gone  in  like  manner?  If  you  look  to  Plow- 
den's  farrago  against  Columbanutj  you  will  find 
that,  after  he  had  treacherousty  publisbed  Dr. 
M'Dermot's  Letters,  '*  Permutu^  Superiorum,*' 
Dr.  Troy  was  not  ashamed  to  send  him  a 
Letter  of  minef  to  be  printed  in  the  tame  way, 
without  any  permission  from  me !  and  that  too 
in  a  Postscript  to  that  identical  treacherous 
compilation,  where,  to  my  utter  astonbbment, 
I  found  it  in  print,  three  or  four  days 
after  I  had  written  it !  and  so  little  ashamed 
were  they  of  this  vile  transaction,  that^  in  the 
foolish  hope  of  mortifying  me,  by  shewing  me 
my  own  Letter  in  prin^  at  the  end  of  that 
scurrilous  libel,  they  sent  it  to  my  lodgings, 
addressed,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor,  expecting, 
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-as  i^eU  tfifey  might,  that  the  honourable  feeling^ 

•to  which  you  and  I  have  been  accustomed  from 

our  younger  years,    would   be  roused  to  the 

highest  pitch  of  indignation  by  finding  myself 

bound  up  with  such  polluted 'company. 

If,  instead  of  thus  publishing  my  Letter  so 
indecorously,  and  in  such  disgraceful  company 
as  poddle  \Plowden%   Dr.  Troy  had   but  con- 
descended  to  hearken   to  the  opportunity   I 
offered  him  of  an  amicable  explanation,  surely 
he  would  not  have  been  less  a  Christian  for  his 
charily  in  shaking  hands  with  a  brother  Clergy- 
man, nor  less  a  Gentleman  either,  whatever  may 
be  the  splendour  of  his  origin,  however  glorious 
his  ancestors  may  have  been  in  the^eW,  or  in 
the  cabinet^  however  eloquent  he  may  himself 
l>e  in  the  pulpit,  however  learned  m  the  closet, 
however  distinguished  by  his  literary  renown  ! 

Had  he  but  so  condescended,  most  gladly 
M'ould  I  assign  for  a  motto  to  the  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Troy  that  well  known  verse — 

TVqfaque  nunc  atartt — Priamique  Arx  alia  maneret. 

But  our  pride   blinds  us  to  our  interests!    It 


tb 
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to  exempt  ourselves  from  the  n- 
of  our  own  consciences,  and  to  forget 
0  prcaclies  peace  to  others,  ought  te 
cbvity  at  borne  I 


>] 


s  second  StiU-born; 
liod,  or  piispcnd  my 
employed,  in  read- 
ering,  any  ribaldry 
ude  witlmut  observ- 
?ermifsu  men,  who 


I  have  1: 
neither  shall  I  : 

time,  which  is  much  h 
ing,  and  much  less  ,in 
of  his.  Hut  I  cannot  c 
ing,  (hat  the  Suptri 
sanction  by  their  example  and  authority,  the 
publication  of  Letters,  without  the  consent 
of  the  writers,  may  soon  find,  to  their  shame 
and  sorrow,  that  they  liave  set  in  motion  an 
engine  which  will  overwhelm  themselves! 

It  was  well  observed  by  a  great  Statesman  on 
u  late  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
amongst  the  crimes,  wilh  which  impartial  history 
will  have  to  reproacli  the  present  generation, 
not  one  will  be  found  more  atrocious,  or  more 
directly  tending  to  the  subversion  of  social 
order,  of  political  virtue,  or  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  to  the  utter  anniliilation  of  all  confi- 
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4^c^-  between  mao  and  n)an»  than  this  abomi-: 
ttabfe  abuse  1^  epistolary  corr$3ppndi^nce»  for  the 
gmtifiCaticto^either  of  public  ikctioiQ,  or  of  private 
^^GH^nge^  I  give  the  Permissu  Supaiorum  men 
great  joy,  for  their  having  set  in  motion  an 
ebgtne  io  formidable.!— Let  them  look  to  it. 

Mean  time>  my  diear  Oiven^  Ishall  be  mind- 
ful dp  my  Grandfather's  expression  to  you  and 
me,  when  we  were  children — 

'*  Mm  toeki-^'nuu$eibkit'^aihi  be  glan  go  broach^ 

t  ... 

l%o'  wanty  with  all  its  flis  thy  days  assail, 
^ .  Or  wealth  secure  thy  errors  from  a  jail. 
Or  poor,  or  rich,  or  strong,  or  weak  thou  be. 
Remember  this  to  all  efertiity — 
Troth's  Polar  star  for  ever  in  thy  view, 
With  steady  course  Religion's  path  pursue. 

'  Proud  of  the  open,  manly,  conduct  I  have 
always  pursued  in  public  and  in  private  life,  cer- 
tain  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Supreme  Being,  I 
shall  ever  conduct  myself  30  as  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  our  family,  and  of  every  honest 
^d  honourable  man; — disdaining  to  play  a 
double  part,  unworthy  of  you  and  me,  I  shall 
ever  hold  myself  far  above  the  reach  of  such 
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Scribblers,  who  are  equally  contemptible  whethet 
you    consider   their  moral   character  or  tlirir 
style — The  oak  of  the  forest  cannot  bend  down 
to    the    weed    that    rots  under    it;    the  fiery 
charger    who  snorts  defiance  in  the  battle,  as 
well  as  the  courser  under  whose  hoofs  the  earth 
appears  to  fly  at  the  Olympic  Games,  must  yet 
tolerate  the  braying  of  the  jack-ass,  though  he 
may  disdain  to  feed  with  him  from  the  same 
stall;  but  if  the  Irish  wolf-dog  forbears  to  at- 
tack the  cur  that  snarls,  it  is  only  because  he 
feels  his  own  superiority.    The  Lion,  though 
perhaps  the  most  terrible  and  undaunted  of  all 
animals,  is  provoked  to  cruelty  only  by  necessity; 
his  auger  is  noble,  his  courage  is  magnanimous, 
and  his  natural  ferocity  is  seldom  exerted  la  the 
prosecution  of  revenge. — Let  the  Permissu  Su- 
periorum  Men  enjoy  the  mean  advantages  they 
may  derive  from  Profligacy  of  principle,  but  let 
them  also  enjoy  the  'c&ry  pleasing  recollection 
that  they  have  provoked  me  to   retaliate,    by 
opening  their  private  Letters  to  the  Public ! 
Hitherto    the    civilized    world  had   agreed. 
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« 

that  bostilitv.  eyeA:  the,  most  inveteratp.  must 
be,  conducted  with  some  regard  to ;  the,  in- 
t^erests  of  society;  that  those  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  mankind  who  pursue  evea  their 
interestSy  but  much  more  their  rancor^  by  means 
which  would  destroy  all  confidence,  and  fill  thq 
world  with  implacable  malignity ;  that  to  relate; 
all  the  ill  that  is  true  even  of  the  best  of  Men^ 
would  render  the  very  best  objects  of  suspicion ;, 
and  then  the  endearments  and  the  advantages 
of  familiar  intercourse  would  be  all  at  an.  end. 
for  there  will  be  imperfections  even  in,  the  best 
of  us.  Perish  the  diabolical  malevolence  which,; 
to  gratify  the  horrible  Fiend  of  envy,  would 
thus  assassinate  society,  by  divulging  the  secrets 
of  domestic  life ! — Exalted  and  generous  minds 
are,  of  all  others,  those  whom  knowledge  can-, 
not  make  sufficiently  vigilant,  or  sagacity  suffi- 
ciently  distrustful  against  the  poinard  of  assassi- 
nation !  and  if  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  as 
surrounded  by  secret  foes,  who  lie  in  wait  to 
entrap  us,  if  we  must  fear  to  intrust  a  letter  to  a 
servant,  lest  he  read  it,  or  a  secret  to  a  friend 


rer 

l«t  be  divulge  it,  and  publish  it,  »ure!y  Bfc  Is 
not  worth  the  possessing  on  such  terms:— the 
wlds  of  America  woutd  then  be  preferable  to 
the  boasted  hospitable  shores  of  our  native  laud ! 

But  it  is  impossible  that  our  country  suffer 
itself  to  be  polluted  by  this  Tbeological  bar- 
barity. The  vile  maxims  of  the  Rinuccini 
school,  now  revived  in  Ireland,  are  too  clearly 
developed  in  Columbanus  No.  VI,  and  the 
Irish  arc  too  clear-sighted  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  word  egata, 
translated  tiltrally,  for  ihe  purpose  of  imposing 
a  belief  that  Dr.  M'Dermot  mcatit  to"  say, 
"  that  the  Irish  would  adore  the  Pope's " 

Vile  impostor !  He  who  endeavours  so  to 
mislead,  only  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Irishmen,  when  he  fancies  that  they 
can  resign  their  understandings  to  such  gross 
scurrihty,  united  with  such  a  clumsy  attempt  to 
disguise  it  by  an  affectation  of  religion  !  The 
absurdity  is  monstious,  it  could  not  succeed 
even  under  the  stultifying  influeuce  of  the 
torrid  zone !     Most  evidently,  those  who  deem 
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it  lawful  to  puiluk  prlvato  Letters,  'PenmlMtf 

>  ft  •  •  • 

Suptrvthmf  vottldnotbogj^leat  6pettiiigi>rivai!er 

lettert, ^.^^^•^loii ^  tfae'ssttiiie  knthorityV^ 
of  the  two  crimes  the  publishing  is  the  wortrt/ 
and  the  mont  fatal  in  its  tonsequendes.  I  shoukf 
rather  keej^  company  with  k '  htuiginan,  than 
with  him  who  is  capable  of  juStSfying  such  a 
crime'  by  Episcopulauthottty*!  -  l^e  haingmair 
is  infamoifs  only  by  his  officii,,  but  such^men 
are  infamous  by  xkim  printnpUk\  knd  these  '^rin- 
ciples  are  the  ^gtsta  to  which  pr.  M^Devmot 
most  properly  alludes.  They  may  gratify 
their  malice,  but  they  will  diestiroy  their  peace 
of  mind.  Avoided  by  good  men,  they  will  be 
watched,  as  lurking  assassins,  even  by  their 
own  associates ;  Pagans  themselves  would  have 
shuddered  at  such  morality  as  theirs. 

**  Arcanum  negue  tu  serutaberis  ulliui  unfuam/' 

In  such  a  species  of  warfare  to  retaliate  is 
mercy,  and  retaliate  I  will. — For  such  hypo- 
critical enemies  of  .social  order,  masked  by  an 
afiectation  of  religion,  and  encouraged  and 
countenanced  by  a  Permissu  Superiorum,  no 
punishment  can  be  too  severe;    and  I  shall 


■  ...--■*'^     ^  ■ 

fffilfffUmr.**'  Reserve  all  the  kindness  I  have 
a;irei^|lpcp!«?«9c«4'fr«Bi.;y;oVr:by  inflicting  on  it, 
v^^lerevef  I-ioaii,  ^^iDptf  severe  and  the  most 
ezctoplarj  t^attgation.  -  1  a^y  ■wh£t;eger:^  J  li 
becajuser^no  provocation  Bha|ll  indupej 
yidate  the  principles  of  public  ; 
ql -Chos^fm  morals, ,  as,  they  ;are  j»i>yr  ; 
^trmum^Superiorum,  in  our  native  couix 


■  '■ '  Bed'  adli  tcI  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehbcvt, 

.  .  Tcl  hta  aniiiq>oteiu  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbn^^ 

HkalBi  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  proliindmii, 
'     AMtf  PlidiMv  quam  le  nolo,  aut  tua  jura  resolvo; 

:.,.■■■  •  ]^Wf  tnost  affiectipnatelyv  .  ■'  .  jji^^ii  . 
Your  grateful  brother/ 

And  faithful  friend, 

BuckiMgiam,  C.   O'CQNC^, 

April24,lSl3. 
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PREFACE 


£  the  glorioas  sera  d  the  Refolntion^  the  tnie 
I  of  the  British  Constitution  have  never  snfiered 
noxiety  than  dnring  the  late  important  discnsi 
involving  the  vital  interests  of  their  conntiy. 
the  plausible  cover  of  liberality^  tM  Protestant 
shment  has  been  attacked,  and  an  attempt  made» 
the  qiecions  name  of  canciliatianf  to  restore 
to  the  Papists,  by  means  of  whichj  in  the  Qourse 
?» the  Church  of  Rome  may  possibly  regain  that 
lancy  from  which  this  kingdom  so  long  and  sKi 
\y  fufiered. — And  this  attack,  this  attempt  (I  can 
nothing  else)  to  undermine  the  Church  establish* 
las  been  made  by  men,  who  avow  themselves  to 
ent  admirers  and  firm  supporters  of  the  Consti« 
.  Now,  so  intimately  connected  and  interwoven 
ach  other  are  Church  and  State  in  the  British 
totion,  that  an  attack  cannot  be  made  upon  the 
ithoQt  endangering  the  other.  The  subversion 
Church  establishment  must  inevitably  cause  a 
evolution  in  the  State.  The  professions,  then, 
le  L^cralbts,  of  these  CanccssionistSp  must  be 
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hollow  and  insincere.      Inseparable  as  Chnrch  and     i^ 
State  are  in  our  glorious  Constitution,  he  who  corcrtly 
strives  to  subvert  the  one,  however  loud  and  vehement 
his  professions  are  to  the  contrary^   cannot  but  be 
hostile  to  the  other. 

Arrived  at  a  pitch  of  glory  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  history,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  from  foraga 
foes,  how  much  has  this  kingdom  to  dread  from 
domestic  enemies !  What  dreadful  evils  may  arise  from 
concession,  God  only  knows ;  the  least  that  strikes  me, 
is  the  entire  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  total  extirpation  of  Protestants  in  that  island. 

The  liberal  and  enlightened  friends  of  the  Papists 
may  argue,  that  since  the  reign  of  Mary,  Papists  are 
become  quite  a  different  set  of  beings,  that  they  art 
meek,  merciful,  and  charitable,  and  that  the  entire 
repeal  of  all  penal  statutes  will  bind  in  still  closer 
bonds  of  brotherly  love  the  Papist  and  his  Protestant 
neighbour.  How  far  this  is  from  the  truth,  experience 
lias  too  fatally  proved.  Outrage  followed  concession, 
and  the  Papists  at  length  united  in  a  rebellious  mass  to 
overthrow  that  government,  under  which  they  enjoved 
all  the  liberty  and  every  freedom  that  could  be  allowed 
MJth  safety  to  the  Protestant  establishment. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  those  preceiling 
it,  every  attempt  was  made  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
Papists  against  the  Protestants,  by  assuring  them  that 
the  latter  had  associated  themselves  under  the  title  of 
Oravgcincn,  for  the  destruction  of  all   of  the  Popish 


This  id6awa$;pBitSciilarIy  unpresiediipoo 
i'  hy  their  priests,  and  had  the  desired  effect  of 
tooiiiig'  into  activity  the  hatred  whicih  Papists  are 
^Aoajfi  '  known  to  bear  towards  Protestants :  thir 
method  b  stiil  parsued^  and  the' Orange  Lodges  are 
ssost .  cordially  abnsed  by  all  the  supporters  of  the 

dainsof  the  Papists.  That  Protectant  Associa- 
tions far  the  dtfence  of  PROTESTANTISM,  should  be 
ttauedby  Protestants,  is  surprising ;  but  that  they 
tkould  be  abused  by  members  of  the  Royal  Family* 
wkme  Protestant  principles  fixed  them  vpon^^  the 
tknme  iff  these  realms,  is  still  more*  surprising.  The 
Ipading  article  in  the  following  extracts,  giving  a 
jUthfid  and  correct  account  of  the  *'  Origin  of  the 
^Ifengeraeo^"  and  of  their  principles,  will  efiectually 
ji^te  all  the  abominable  falsehoods  and  malicioits 
jDsiQuatiooB,  which  have  been  so  carqfulhf  fipd  S9 
widely  circulated. 

,  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Sir  H.  Par- 
sell)  has  argued  that  the  old  Romish  Catechisms  are 
;9b0olete, — that  the  decrees  of  general  councils  are  no 
;longer  binding, — and  that  the  rebellion  of  1798  was 
BOt  a  Popish  rebellion. 

Now  the  Church  of  Rome  is  *^  semper  eadem** — its 
diictrines  are  unchangeable,  and  the  Council  of  Con* 


At'ft  dinnsr  o£  th«  advocates  of  the  Githolicks,  t|ie  Duke  of 
stigvatiied  the  establishment  of  Orange  Lodges,  ^^  ^^9^9  ^ 
y'woald  be  ai  dangerous  to  the  country  as  could  eiUst^  (f 
atsolMteiy  tretftonable.^* 


Haynoothi  apithu4ttb»«wicll4li|iich 

iHiair*.'-  Mys  ft  leamedllifiMv*  •! 
^mtviy.  '*  how  nuuiy  there  are  ui  tbeGhwmbflf  JUiww 
wjbo  do  affirm  that  it  is  not  naedfial  ft^^idaigft* 
pfifippift  to  a  beretickt  and  all  are  hcictidEib  im-  iMt 
aocpnnt,  who  mal^  profeisioo  of  Chrifliaoi^.  wi 
who  do  not  commaiM^alit  with  their  .chwabk.  .Wt 
know  there  was  a  dafs  eondvot  ipmamad  la  /ate:  Aw 
apid  /<r0ai«  qf  Prague,  19  tha  .^Coqacil  oC  CoijiteaiK 
and  hoir  that  prooiiaa  W9»-  par^MnnflA.  Tba.fiiMii 
vaa  Itfohen,  aod  the  pan  hmnii  and  la  Jadaad  ttv 
jij|stifi0d.  thejr  doctrioe  by  tbm  prapfeioe/*    llm  it 

iKifk  the  oath  of  allegiance^  and  surrendered  arms  to  A0 
inagirtrates  j  and  in  less  than  a  week  were  in  an  opea 
state  of  insurrection.  And  the  horrid  massacres  at 
Scullabogue,  Vinegar-hill,  and  Wexford  Bridge^  clearly 
proved  that  they  were  as  merciless  and  blood-tbirs^t 
^B  the  Papists  in  1554.  f — ^However,  the  abilitieib 
the  arguments,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  fl-iends  of 


i*-«B 


*  Dr.  OotnuBi  Prebendsiy  of  Westminsfer. 

"f  The  fonowlng  liorrici  oath  wts  tiken  by  all  the  reMt,  sal  li 
aowcaUsdthe  «  Uoodjr  oath,"  but  in  moit  placet  tiie  ^  Mack  s«ft5 
*— ^^  I.  A.  B.  do  aolemnljr  swaar  by  our  Lord  Jews  Chiftt^  «ks 
*^  nifimd  for  ut  on  the  crocs,  and  by  the  Blessed  TligUi  liarfp 
'^  that  I  will  bnm,  destroy,  and  mnrder  aU  heretidu,  np4aaiyk|MI 
^iablood.    84 help sm  God.*' 


undpation  have  been  escerted  In  rain,  and  the 
idstitation  is  safe,  for  a  time  at  least :  but  as  the 
fcfiitigable  Mr.  Grattan*  has  given  notice^  that  he 
tends  to  renew  the  attack  early  in  the  next  session  of 
iriiament,  let  not  the  friends  of  the  Establishment 
ik  into  a  state  of  inactivity ;  let  them  with  increased 
bI  rally  round  the  standard  of  religion,  and  more 
mly  resolve,  though  at  the  expence  of  every  thing 
ir  to  them,  to  preserve  inviolate  those  sacred  bless* 
IS  which  our  ancestors  purchased  with  their  blood. 
Mouldy  however,  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
vnmons,  deaf  to  the  petitions  and  blind  to  the 
erests  of  their  countrymen,  finally  decide  in  favour 
the  claims  of  the  Papists,  even  should  the  Bill,  at  a 
ure  period,  pass  the  upper  House;  I  cannot  help 
ling   and  expressing  a  sanguine  hope,    that  the 


In  the  year  1705,  upon  ^^  Lord  Fltzwilli8in*$  being  appointed 
d-Iieotenant  of  Ireland,  tlie  Romanists  were  buoyed  up  with 
hope  of  being  admitted  to  eqoal  privileges  witli  the  nrotestantSi 

It  was  unirersally  iMliered,  and  tlie  contrary  has  nerer  l>eeii 
red,  tliat  Mr*  G rattan  was  the  person  who  filled  the  CatholtclLS 
I  tlwae  nJn  hopes,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  popularity,  or  friOm 
B  other  secret  motive. — It  was  generally  thought  that  he  reasoned 
;— -If  tlie  Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland,  the  majority  of  ita 
lAatitt,  who  liave  l)een  ready  on  ail  occasions  to  join  any  foreign 
igdoit  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Empire  of  Great  Britun^ 
I  come  forward  in  a  body,  aud  ask  for  an  equal  participation  of 
liberty  and  political  power  with  the  Protestants,  in  a  «(y/c  of 
^  amd  menacing  tolidtaiiony  al  a  time  that  bo(h  Great  Britaia 
[reland  are  threatened  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  the  English  Ministry 
f  gimnt  from  intimidation^  what  their  policy  and  prudence  Plight 
hold."-— itf^m.  of  ReO.  in  Irelund^  Vol.  I  p.  lai. 


Hui 

E^rtet,  copjring  Ite  brt^  «nnifle  «f  hit  eudkoti 
bat  afflicted  Father,  wiU  fipnijr  and  refoUitdjr  nfm 
to  give  the  Royal  Saoction  to  a  prooeQiipg  ip  iq^ 
ivith  ^vil  and  so  pragnaot  with,  miserjr. 
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IIGIN  OP  THE  ORANGEMEN. 


e  defenders  not  only  became  terrifick  to  individnals, 
parts  of  Irelaud,  by  the  constant  perpetratioa  of  noc« 
Mxry  and  assassination ;  as  they  farmed  a  sjstematick 
lion,  and  supplied  Aemselyes  with  anns,  for  the 
purpose  of  subverting  the  constitntiiMi  in  church  and 
uid  as  thejr  were  encouraged  and  directed  by  the 
dfi  committee,  and  the  united  Irishmen,  the  Protestants 
istablished  church,  to  defeat  their  malignant  designs, 
;  neoesrary  to  excite  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  loyalty, 
egm  to  languish  and  decline  in  a  very  ahnrming  degree^ 
ally  round  the  altar  and  the  throne,  which  were  in 
it  danger. 

battle  of  the  Diamond,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in 
th  of  September,  1795,  and  the  duplicity  and  treachery 
onanists,  on  that  occasion,  convinced  the  Protestants 
y  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies,  from 
city  of  their  numbers,  unless  they  associated  for  their 
;  particularly,  as  the  fanatical  vengeance  which  they 
d  on  that  and  other  occasions,  convinced  the  members 
stablislied  church,  that  they  meditated  nothing  less  than 
ftl  extirpation. 

nmiemoration  of  that  victory,  the  first  Orange  Lodge 
[led  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
ough  the  name  of  Orangeman  exisfecT  some  time  before, 
r'cre  merely  a  society  of  loyal  Protestants,  associated 
ndiogedicr,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and* 
ig  the  constitutioii  in  church  and  state,  as  established* 
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If 

bjtlM  Prince  pfOmiff*  «|L A».  <riWHW»Jg|Wf^itffll 
they  T^sarded  waaolflnn  aadi  «oi!Da  dfa|y.    It  .iiBijfai  f» 

tinguished  credit  on  ite  nambeB^  flmt  Otty  mguAitnA  iktfl 

protected  by  the  gieat  and  ihp  po|lflW»  t(Mll)P^^ 
If  ere  misrepresented  by  tnutora,  who  koeir  tbii  thp  ' 
would  form  a  firm  barrior  againit  their  oofaoDi 

I  have  universaity  obgnrttHii '-thil;  thy   4M||c|pi  .vkf 

arraigned  with  ihp  utmoit  leTerity  the  Orange  tnriiiliM|  wem 

ottered  any  oensura  on  the  committera  of  juaMiaitioa/  to 

which  io  many  loyal  men  feli  a  Mcrifice, 

.  Mrianhv  khMJift.tf  8Qk%.l^i%4bali^ 

kw4o.  be  paMd,  at  Atheiv,  iir  .l4Hqk 

hfanded  aa  y"^""***^  that  iffp^^t^'di  p^n^nff  ^pfrfw  awydHrtirtMff ' 

oc  commotion  took  pboa^  whioh  ewhfgaMdrOe  mttallM 
the itaie. .t  BhonULaoL jmt  the  mmm  nrjirtriri  Ikftmml^lt 
MgAjk^M&iA  ^  oDHBiH^iha  flibllimm  dasuma  of  i^m^Agftmig^ 

aiJ  ihf)  Mifcid  Trymnii  vbi  ^mn^  didoiaLMr  ovBrltfiM 

^^^•^^w*  ^^^P*^  ••T^^^""^^^  ^^^"'^^^^^^lli*  ^^^^Tr^Tr^^  ■•■■  T'^^TW^l^rr 

.  TIk  hmer  dM  of  Prolertanii  of  Urn.  iMtaHMhid  j^an K 
aiHialri  >/■■  if  TiiirMi  atlaihf  al  la  Ihnh  Ki^ari  f$^f, 
alood  forward  ft  this  periloua  crisisi  in  the  spirited  defeaoe  rf 
both,  andarowed  their  unalterable  determination  to  stand* 
fall  with  them. 

As  thcgr  encieaaedy  a  sphrit  of  loyalty  encreased  with  than, 
and  strei^^th  and  confidence  succeeded  to  the  phce  of  sopise- 
iiess  and  despondency,  in  the  breasts  of  loyal  men.  Sopimtai 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  by  tk 
protection  of  Providence,  they  persevered  through  every  dit 
ficulty  in  their  generous  resolution;  rapidly  encreased  is 
mmbers,  and  became  an  irresistible  ob^acle,  wherever  the 
institution  got  a  footing,  to  the  progress  of  the  sedHiBiB 
societies.  Lest  its  numbers,  roused  by  wanton  and  unprovelsd 
outrages,  might  have  been  stimufatted  to  retaliate,  and  fiiw 


^  Cooraiittees  of  AtMsstnation  sat  in  almost  every  parish — and  it 
ly  rarely  hsppened  that  any  Protestant,  condemned  bv  tiM, 
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vetalialioB  to  oommit  aoy  exoesm,  gentknien  faifrhlj  regpect- 
aUe,  tratonly  by  Urth  and  fortune,  but  by  moral  excellence, 
put  themielves  at  its  head,  to  regulate  its  motions;  ivHose 
chancteiB  irere  alone  sufficient  to  refute  tbe  many  t'abehooda 
aod  calumnies  utteiled  against  tbe  institution.*  As  a  farther 
rcfolation  of  them,  they  puUisbed  the  iblbwing  declarauon  of 
their  principles  in  the  newspapers,  which  will  conyince  tbe 
leader  of  the  purity  of  their  intentions. 

*<  To  the  loyal  subjects  of  Ireland. 

^}  From  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  poison 
file  pnblie  mind,  and  slander  those  who  luve  had  the  spirit  to 
idhere  to  their  King  and  constitution,  and  to  maintain  the  bws : 

^*  We,  the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  assuming  tbe  name  of 
Oiaiigcmen,  feel  oursdves  called  upon,  not  to  vindicate  our 
princifte,  for  we  know  that  our  honour  and  loyalty  bid  de» 
fance  to  the  shafts  of  malevolence  and  disaffection,  but  q>only 
to  avow  those  principles,  and  declare  to  the  workl  the  objects 
of  oar  institotion. 

'<  We  have  long  observed  with  indignation  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  foment  rebellion  in  this  kingdom  by  the 
aeditions,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  societies,  under 
the  specious  name  of  United  Irishmen. 

^*  We  have  seen  with  pain  the  lower  orders  of  our  fellow- 
aabjects  forced  or  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  by  the  threats 
and  machinations  of  traitors. 


*  The  lesders  of  the  Rebellion  successfully  practised  this  de? ice, 
fofadlame  tbe  Romaiusts  against  their  Protestaot  fellow-subjects, 
fridelieeij  that  they  ivere  united  in  clubs,  as  Orangemea;  and  that 
thej  had  bound  themselves  by  oath,  not  to  remit  their  exertions  for 
the  eatirpation  of  Papists,  until  they  walked  knee-deep  In  their 
blood ;  and  such  fictions  were  implicitly  believed,  not  only  by  the 
credulous  mnltitude,  but  by  persons  of  wealth  and  education, 
thongh  no  societies  of  Orangemen  had  then  existed  in  that  county. 
It  was  Ascotered  that  such  reports  were  propagated  by  the  Popish 
Clvbot  of  Yoaghall,  and  its  vicinity,  where  they  were  extremely 
active*-— iftr  R^  MmgrwoeU  Memoirs*     VqL  2.  p,  275. 


•*Wa, 


whetlwr  mbds  to  tiwir  Ool^flAAni 
doing,  shew  to  the  norid  that  Ikeie 


ttMKlqroiiiiliakirlfiok 

for  we  solemnly  assure  you,  in  the  presence. of  tin  Almiglitf 
God,  that  the  idea  of  injuring  abiy  one  on  accomit  of  his  relt» 
gious  opinion,  never  entered  into  our  hearts ;  we  irgardevcij 
loyal  subject  as  our  friend,  be  his  reiigioii  what  it  may.  We 
have  no  onmily  but  to  the  enemies  of  our  comtdry. 

^^  We  further  declare,  thut  we  are  ready  at  all  times  to  snbt 
mit  ourselves  to  the  orders  of  those  in  authority  under  his 
MaJL^ty,  and  that  we  will  chenrfully  undertake  any  duty  which 
they  shall  think  prosier  to  point  out  for... us,  in  case  either  a 
foreign  enemy  shall  dare  to  invade  our  coasts,  or  that  a  domestic 
foe  shall  presume  to  raise  the  standard  of  nbellion  in  the  hiiid, 
To  these  principles  we  arc  pledged,  and  in  support  of  them  ire 
are  rcndy  to  shed  the  last  diop  of  our  blood." 

The  members  of  the  Orange  institution  being  thus  iastro* 
mental  in  uniformly  resisting  the  progress,  and  qoutributiiig  to 
defeat  the  revolutionary  designs  of  contederated  traitors,  he* 
came  of  course  objects  of  their  most  pointed  and  vindictive  re* 
sentinenL  Jblvery  means  were  used  to  traduce  and  vilify  them. 
The  nature  of  their  association  was  misrepresented,  and  oath* 


IS 

rii  ^Aejridihond^  ime  fthricated  wnd  impmAmpom  the 
Uck^  at  Che  oUigttioiis  of  Oiaagemeiu  * 

Titt  «qul  tivulence,  and  fnna  the  same  moltvesi  the 
rthhinent  of-  the  militia  and  the  feimation  of  Ae  yeei" 
17  were*  oppoeed'iby  them. 

lie  fidbwing  eiieaoifltaiide  mquealioiiably  piwea  Aat  the 
tatiiMi  was  perfecUy  defeesife.  It  ne? er  was  introdiiCQi 
any  comitij  or  district,  till  it  had  been  some  yearv  dis*» 
ed  or  desobted  bj  the  defenders  or  united  Irishmen. 
*  was  not  established  in  the  tnetiopolis,  though  many  years 
itansd  with  open  rebellion^  till  the' month  of  January,  1796^ 
nmy  gntkmen  of  high  character  and  considerable  talente 
ed  themselyes  at  its  head,  to  gm  the  inBtitntiM  a  pvopcr 
Blion,  and  to  silence  the  calumnious  clamouis  of  tiailors 


lis  weH  known  that  the  Revohitioa  in  Engbnd  could  net 
I  been  effiMrted,  if  combinations  of  ^persons  attached  lo  the 
tilnthm  had  not  been  made  for  its  accomplishment,,  and  it 
dversaOy  acknowledged,  that  it  could  not  have  been  main- 
id  ajgainst  the  many  conspuracies  fiMrmed  for  the  rcstmatkni 
Lmg  James,  but  by  the  same  means. 
I  the  Jacobites  vilified  and  maligned  those  associations  from 
Hune  motiyei  that  the  disafieded  did  the  Orangemen,  the 
we  tii  Commons  of  England  resolved  in  the  year .  1668^— 
hat  whoever  should  affirm  an  associaiicHi  was  iltegf|l,  should 
eemed  a  promoter  of  the  designs  of  King  James,  and  an 
sy  to  (he  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom."  ^ 

rom  the  year  179S,  to  the  year  1797,  the  cowty  of 
la^^mn  had  been  disturbed  by  the  defenders,  who  aft  that 
became  terrifick  by  the  aid  and  co-operatioo  of  tbo  united 
men.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the :  loyal  subjeets^ 
ned  for  their  safety,  began  to  form  Orange  chibs|  against 
cambination  of  traitors,  who  were  constantly  committjag 
umal  robbery  and  assassination ;  but  some  of  the  leading 
lemcB  of  the  county  opposed  the  institution. .  In  conse* 
100  of  this,  the  disafiected  disseminated  their  doctrines  so 
ilv,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  many  loyal  subjects 
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WIRBO  tBCR,  IBK  nrcM  ■^^■ip  WIXBaH)i<IH^^19^B 
Iboaund  prople,  the  whole  of  than,  emepl  almt  nx  oreigh 
penont,  were  swcnn;  but  the  loyal  snbjvcti  birhg  cabsd 
into  the  Onngr  Bocietin,  and  haring  gained  ooangt  aaA  €»• 
fidcnce  by  their  nnitn)  strength,  renogncol  with  tndigHfki 
thne  fraiioFons  cnmbinatiom,  mvigoraled  (he  ann  of  the  drfl 
ma^tnite,  and  complftcly  checked  the  progw  of  tUM*. 
The  Hon.  General  Knox,  a  gentleman  vboae  aagacity  ■  xl 
inferior  to  bb  courage  and  milttary  skill,  wtaidi  be  hM  da- 
plajed  in  Europr,  Asia,  and  Amerioa,  oonunanded  it  Di» 
gannoD,  in  (he  Mimnwr  of  1798,  and  he  aasuicd  Cora— at 
Aat  the  uutitation  of  Orange  lodgea  waa  of  infinite  we,  tai 
(hat  he  would  reat  the  tatrtj  of  the  north  on  the  fiddily  of  Ik 
Orangemen,  who  were  enrolled  in  the  jeoBiaBi7  corpa. 

IlbiiAitrigh<  tomentimthattheOiai^Bmociatifla^aidl 
not  be  confounded,  as  it  has  often  inTidknuly  been,  with  the 
nnibial  and  disgraocful  oatragea  which  prerailed  in  the  ceaaly 
f>f  Armagh,  many  yean  precedii^,  between  the  lowest  dav if 
Fresbylertaiia,  under  the  denominatim  of  **  Pec|»-of-4l^  boj^" 
and  (he  Roman  CatbcriickB,  as  "  defenders  ;**  far  itwa  Dati» 
Btitnted  till  the  defenders  mfuiifeated  their  hoatUe  < 
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ProlMbuitt  of  every  detcriptioiiy  in  most  parts  of  the  kiiigdom. 
[n  the  month  of  May,  1797,  a  numerous  body  of  delegates 
from  the  seyeral  Orange  lodges  in  the  province  of  Ubteti 
mited  on  Holt  Waring,  Esq.  of  WariAg's-town,  near  Ban* 
Iwidge^  and  authorized  him,  in  their  name,  to  address  General 
>fugent,  then  commanding  at  Lisbum,  and  to  inform  him, 
Ihat,  should  an  insurrection  or  an  invasion  take  place,  they 
PoaU  assemUe  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  at  four  days 
notice,  and  march  under  his  conunand  to  any  part  of  Ireland, 
irlMio  their  services  might  be  required.  The  Greneral  gave 
them  a  most  gracious  answer,  saying,  that  he  thought  himself 
h^ly  honoured  by  such  an  offer ;  but  that  be  trusted,  the 
loyal  spirit  which  they  manifested  would  prevent  any  insurrec-  * 
lioo ;  and  that  he  hoped,  we  should  soon  sit  down  in  peace, 
with  this  pleasing  reflection,  that  the  Orangemen  have  beeo 
Ime  to  their  professions,  notwithstanding  the  fidse  insinuations 
nftlie  disaffected  to  the  contrary,  and  their  artifices  to  seduce 
tbeoi  from  their  duty. 

In  the  year  17%,  the  ISthofJuly,  1691,  was  celebrated  by 
sgeneral  procession  of  Orangemen,  at  Lurgan,  which  from  their 
uunbers,  consisting  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand,  con- 
tinued for  more  than  three  hours  and  a  half.  Generals  Lakn 
and  Nugent  attended  there  to  view  them,  and  expressed  their 
■stonishment  at  their  numbers.  This  procession,  in  which  there 
were  eighty-nine  stands  of  colours,  with  many  elegant  devices, 
was  carried  on  in  a  most  peaceful  manner,  without  the  smallest 
irregularity.  On  tlic  same  day  General  Lake  reviewed  a 
aumerous  body  of  Orangemen,  near  Belfast. 

JBorlase  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1641  the  lords  justices 
invited  the  Roman  Catholick  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale 
to  come  to  Dublin  and  assist  them  in  preventing  strife  or  sedu- 
lion,  but  they  refused,  under  a  pretext  that  every  person  of 
Uieir  order  was  to  be  massacred,  which  was  done  merely  to 
alarm  the  lower  class  of  Roman  Catholicks,  and  inspire  them 
with  vengeance  against  the  Protestants,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  disaffected  asserted,  in  the  years  1797  and  1798,  that  all 
persons  of  that  order  were  to  be  murdered  by  Orangemen. 
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James  Bea^rliaD,*  executed  on  Vinepjar  Hill,  the  9Mk  ef 
June,  1799,  for  various  murders,  which  he  said  he  was  ksti- 
gated  by  Popish  priests  to  commit,  confessed,  that  <<  every 
mfui  that  was  a  Protestant  was  called  an  Orangeman,  and  every 
one  was  to  be  killed,  from  the  poorpst  man  in  the  eonntry. 
They  thought  it  no  more  sin  to  hill  a  Protestant  than  a  dog." 

As  soon  as  the  massacres  perpetrated  at  Vinegar  Hiil  and 
Scullabogue,  were  known  in  the  north,  numbers  of  Presbjte- 
rians,  of  whom  some  had  been  disaffected  and  others  lakewarm, 
in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tjrrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Dooq;d, 
trembling  for  their  safety,  became  Orangemen.  And  General 
Knox,  depending  on  their  zeal  and  sincerity,  embodied  thesn, 
and  procured  arms  for  them  from  Government. 

In  the  year  1792,  when  the  dissemination  of  treason  and  tke 
formation  of  seditious  clubs  in  London  threatened  the  imme- 
diate destruction  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Reeves,  by  seasonably 
encouraging  loyal  societies,  checked  the  progress  and  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  their  doctrines.  The  insliUiiUm  ofOrmfgemm 
did  not  differ  from  them  in  the  smallest  degree.  I  give  Ae 
following  extracts  from  Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  to  sbeir 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholicks,  in  the  year  1689,  propagated 
reports  of  the  malevolent  designs  of  the  Protestants  towards  their 


*  Tho  clay  but  ono  before  his  expcufion,  two  Popish  priests  went 
to  y'mt  him,  and  upon  thrir  entering  his  cell,  he  exclaimed  against 
them  in  these  words: — "  Hegonc  from  me,  you  accursed,  who  hafC 
been  the  cause  of  my  cfernal  damnation  ;  for  were  it  not  for  you,  I 
ne^'er  would  have  been  guilty  of  murder."  Having  so  said,  be 
turned  from  (Ijem,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  put  out. — ^Hc 
then  sent  for  Captain  Boyd,  and  concluded  his  confession  with 
these  striking  words. — "  Now,  gentlemen,  remember  what  I  tell 
you  :  If  you  and  the  Protestants  are  erer  in  the  power  of  the 
Catholicks  again,  as  they  arc  now  in  yours,  (hej/ tcill  not  leave  one 
of  you  alive;  you  will  all  ijo  sronck  smooth;  even  those  who  cam- 
l^igncd  with  them,  if  things  had  gone  well  with  them,  would  in  the 
end  have  been  killed.  I  have  heard  them  say  so  many  times."— 
Mrm.  of  Rtb.  in  In  land,     f'ol,  2.  p.  3.)  >,  6. 
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Mite  tor  tlibse  wfauA  were  mC  OB  foot  of  lite  (Mngemen, 
At  iune  piifpote* 

le  mettn  time,  the  Irish  Papists  fhrongfaoiit  the  king- 
poaedcd  b\  impeaching  the  ProtestBiits  of  traitorods  de« 
vat  their  ptots  were  so  ridicutously  contrived,  and 
p  of  sttch  palpable  contradictroos  and  inoongmities^ 
^  serfcd  only  to  demonstrate  the  hindcenee  of  the 
•  and  inveteracy  of  the  informers.  These  impeach- 
ttilnig  of  the  intent^  they  applied  themselves  to  other 

many  turned  lories  and  highwaymen,  hoQse*breftkerty 
lers  of  cattle,  and  were  guilty  of  so  many  enormities  to 
(lish,  that  thousands  were  forced  to  desert  the  kingdom 
B  into  England,  under  as  great  fears  and  jealousies  as  if 
id  been  an  open  rebellion,  and  five  hundred  together 
rted  themselves  to  the  English  foreign  plantatiom. 
Irish  pretended,  that  theProtestantsassemUed  in  great 
B  in  the  night-time.  And  to  gain  the  more  credit,  the 
Irish  were  instructed  to  forsake  their  houses  and  to  hide 
%fat  in  the  bc^,  pretending  a  fear  that  the  English 
n  that  dead  season  cut  their  throats ;  a  practice  as  noto« 
nong  themy  as  unheard  of  amcmg  Protestants;  and  foe 
here  neither  was,  no  could  be,  the  least  foundation,  for 
finitely  superior  numbers  to  the  English,  in  some  parts 
ired  families  to  one,  shewed  how  ridiculous  the  inven« 
b;  and  they  were  convinced,  both  by  the  practice  of 
testants  and  the  principles  of  their  religion,  that  they 
it  men  of  blood.  Whoever  considers  the  genius  of  the 
d  and  llomish  churches  in  this  particular,  must  needs 
ledge  a  strange  opposition  between  them.  However, 
liat  malice  and  injustice  soever  the  English  were  repre* 
IS  night-walkers  with  design  of  murdering  the  Irish,  yet 
ations  of  those  charges  were  taken  by  justices  of  the 
calculated  tor  the  purpose,  and  transmitted  to  the  lords 

and  council ;  upon  which,  by  the  King's  directions,  a 
nation  was  issued,  forbidding  all  night  meetings,  though 
b  justices  well  knew  there  was  no  such  practice." 


Ffom  this  aoepiuit;  of  the  <<  Onfia  of  Onrngnotm,^*  the 
candid  and  unpr4¥diced^  leader/will  p«i^f^  tint  thej  Bwit 
the  highest  piaise^— end  that  it  is,  piofaeUy,  owing  to  tkir 
aaiociatioii  and  firm  opposition  to  the  traitoroiu  designs  of  the 
Papists,  that  Ireland  is  not  at  this  moment  a  province  of  Fimce. 
—Associations  for  the  defence  of  the  Constitntion  can  never  be 
injoripos;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  ^lite  of  skaderi 
fiUsebcfod,  and  abuse,  Protestants  will  nnite,  firmly  nnitei  to 
resist  every  attempt  of  tiheir  toily  enemies  to  undenaiae  tk 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  TH£ 


Emancipation  of  the  Caiholicks. 


iVERY  persoiii  epdu^  vriih  monil  sentiment  and  real 
triotism,  must  lament  at  seeing  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  the 
ey  of  anarch  J  and  the  sport  of  fanaticismi  from  the  reign 
Qaeen  Elizid)eth  to  the  present  period  i  and  on  pemsing 
sse  pages,  he  must  perceive  that  i(s  inhabitants  cannot  be 
iceptible  of  any  material  improvement  in  morals  and  in 
lustry,  until  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation  are  more  ezten- 
elj  diffused  among  them  than  it  is  at  present.  I  shall  refer 
5  reader  to  the  page  of  history  for  the  truth  of  Trhat  I  assert ; 
cl  an  impartial  review  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years 
n  alone  be  sufficient  to  give  him  the  fullest  conviction  of 
is. 

During  that  space  every  expedient;,  which  a  humane  and 
serous  policy  could  dictate,  has  been  tried  to  soothe  and 
ay  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  but  in  vain ;  for 
ery  attempt  to  conciliate  has  only  operated  as  provocation ; 
DCession  has  encouraged  clamour,  aggression,  and  outrage; 
d  a  dreadful  conspiracy,  formed  and  matured  in  the  very 
Mm  of  indulgence,  for  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  at  la^ 
ploded  in  a  most  destructive  rebellion. 
The  rebellions  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  arose  from  pure 
taiicism,  and  before  any  material  restrictions  were  imposed  ^ 
the  Roman  Catholicks ;  the  last  in  the  year  1798,  when  the 
lole  of  them  with  very  few  exceptions  had  been  repealed. 
le  gross  ignorance  of  the  leading  men  in  both  Houses  of  the 
iperial  Pariiament  on  this  point,  and  their  perseverance  in 
or,  should  awaken  the  suspicion,  rouse  the  vigilance,  and 
arm  the  fears  of  every  member  of  the  Established  Church  i^ 


the  empire.  It  ii  wit  whit  ie  wtmmmijf  and  rfifcwftwjy 
cMtd  EmandpiOkmt'l^pm  Ui^mlaiWflw  Inb  Renmi 
CftUiolickB  want  t  *  It  mthb  bxtirpatiow  or  bx^ouiov 

OF  THB   PaOTESTAMTS.   TJUh  VXCKUflVB  OtlGVFATIOV  Of 

TUB  Island  foe  thbmsblvei,  Aim  its  sbparatioi 
FBOM  SaoiiAVByvwhU^  thegr  have  ai|Bed4it  fir«M|>t|w  k* 
gionfng  dp  EUnbeth's  r^  to  the  late  rAdtiMV  and  irbidi 
the  lebda  uneqiiivocallj  antaoanced,  whenever  the^  apohe  Adir 
leal  ■entunents  without  fiiar  ^m  lestrnint.  In  the  year  ITn, 
when  the  beit  of  Kingt  and  his  Cabinet  were  fpnmAy  deoeifri, 
fid  adfised  to  leoqmiaend  a  neasuie  which  pnidaepd^he  kk 
vaMIJM,  and  shook  the  yiUars  of  his  thsow,  the  SUI  sf 
CbiVy  wImi  it  waa  discnaped  inlhe  Bouse  of  Lavda»  dedani, 
thiA  if  the  Irish  ftavan  Catholickp  were  indnl^Bd  m  their  wU 
and  ejctnyagant  notjoBs  of  Emanc^mtifln  and  Rdbrai  of  F» 
Uimeoti  £i|ghM4  would  ban  to  wki  Irdand  afsui  witi^  lb 
fBOfd;  and  4he  dieattfal  aveat  which  oocqimA  in  the  jw 
17IIB»  proved  that  he  qxAe  {Mopbetic  truth. 
.  It^  thenmt^regtooa  fo^y  to.  expect,  that  aaf  ftvuN» 
ho^  gieatsoereri  confimed  on  the  Idsb  Roman  CSathoUcksi  «9 
inake  any  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  mass  df  (hen 
towards  a  Protestant  State,  for  their  bigotry  and  virulence  flow 
^m  a  perennial  and  inexbauslibfe  source,  the  Romish  coundbi 
the  Pope's  bulls,  and  epistles, 

like  the  Pontick  See, 

Whose  icy  current  and  compuisire  course 

Ne'er  fe^ Is  retiring  ebb. 

I  must  repeat  again,  thf^  in  making  this  assertion,  I  allude 
only  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,f  whose  minds  are  per- 


•  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Gatholkks  have  mere 
civil  liberty,  than  the  mogt  favoured  subjects  of  any  Staia  b 
Europe  e](cept  EngUmd,  and  much  mpre  than  the  FraUHmU  sub- 
jects of  any  Roman  CathoLick  State. 

i  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  many  Bonan  Cathelicfc% 
opulent  10  their  circumstances  and  of  the  best  education^  waroast 
ofily  Implicated  in  the  Rebellion,  but  displayed  thsft  samuinsry 
spiritj  by  which  the  common  hard  of  Papists  were  actuated* 


jffUdhf  higotif^  toi  gicat  nmnbai  of  the  Robmo  Qitholidks 
we  as  charitahk,  .as  geaerous,  aad  hunaae,  and  feel  as  great 
mblkgmoce  of  tke  atrocities  cominitted  during  thelate-rdwHioo, 
as  aagr  other  portioa  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  $  hat  the  mass  of 
tfacpeaple^  in  a  State,  are  like  die  life»bk>od  of  the  human 
^odjf  whioh,  if  impure,  wiU  produce  ooDfubions  and  TarioBS 
other  disorders. 

.  I  bdiere  no  wise  Statesuian  will  deay,  that  the  moral  and 
fpttical  principles  of  mea  are  an  emanation  from,  and  §n 
ipojififri  by,  their  religion.  Thisis  more  particularly  the  case 
laJjDelaDd,  as  a  foreign  Prinoe,  whom  the  Irish  .Romanisis 
fopsider  as  the;  Head  of  their  Church,  has  always  maintaumd 
dbat  his  sectaries  cannot  bear  any  civil  allegiance  toa Protpstant 
JBlate*  This  doctrine  has  been  insisted  on  in  modern  times  by 
aome  eminent  Romish  Divine^  and  it  was  caaried  into 
■snctioe  iDia  most'alarmimr  manner  durinsr  the  late  lebellion. 
;  I  loUserioosly  ask  the  Roman  CathoUck  nobility  and  gentry 
vbather  it  would  in  the  smaUest  degree  tend  to  mdiorale  tha 
^ppfuls  of  the  Popish  multitude,  to  give  them  a  full  paiticipatifln. 
•f  the  English  Constitution.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  whose 
■linds  ^re  not  clouded  with  prejudice  or  perverted  by  bigotry, 
viU  answer  in  the  negative ;  and  Uiat  every  rational  person  of 
^ur  order  will  admit,  that  any  attempt  to  improve  the  mass  of 
the  peoide  in  their  morals  and  industry,  will  be  fruitlem,  till 
tb^  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  the  reformaticm.* 


*  It  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  conTersion  of  such  of  tha 
liitiVesss  have  arriTed  to  maturity,  as  they  oppose  it  ^Un  Ilmfaiej,^ 
for  their  prejudices  are  infeterate  and  deep  rooted  in  fanatldsau— • 
Bat  '*  Train  up  a  Child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  b  old 
ha  wUl  not  depart  from  it.**  For  this  purpose  Charter  lehools  ara 
mtarblMwd  throughout  Ireland  for  the  education  of  Popish  CUUnn 
11  Oa  priadplea  of  the  Established  Chnrefa,  and  as  they  are  apv 
pssntirsd  out  at  the  expense  of  tiie  Institntlont,  their  parents  ara 
asgar  to  send  them.  Instaases  of  their  relapsing  into  tiM  errors  ef 
BspBiy,  whsn  they  go  ovt  into  the  worid,  sra  very  rare.  Vnm 
tUs  It  appesfs,  that  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  Popish  papnlstlsn 
of  Iielaiid  is  not  only  possible,  butsasy. 


Itt'  ttioty  'fte  nKM  >mrttf  wj^'  fSKft  'irojMit  wnMiilBBwIi  QvnM 
erident  it  sppran  that,  in  ^  AroleiteiiC  SUfe,  VktMi  eiA^ 
wiHi'  iBfety  ta  tbe  ComMtiition;  be  BdmiCMl-  to'  v^Aire  rf 
polilied  poweTi  Cmibferaioa  lias  beeilt  tried/*iMl  IMM' (ai 
nigbt  be  expected)  of  gafmn^  the  afiectioim  oTtbe'Aliphli, 
lias  nmsed  tbe*  sIuBiberiiig  traitor  into -a  state  tf  iibCfire  le* 
bellibn. 

If  eter  (which  God  ibrimi)  thef  should  i^h  tfa  la. 
eeadancy  in  these  fealsss,  wooM  tbejr  aUow  PMMants^qiUI 
priTilegea  with  themseltes  »— Would  f  Ae^  admit  of  a  Po|^ 
Lord  CbahcdUor,  aiid  a  IVolestaiit  Fkst  Loid  ofthe  iSeitoy? 
•^v-Netefy  nevery  would  vthej*  iiar until  Ihny'hiit  afiTKtuiitirtHf 


ths  total  expulsion  or  eartispation  of  Hb^btiot 

ChciOar  LM^ <^  ProieHanh  ^  BMKi.  -  '•'^^ 
In  the  year  1799,'  Edward  Bjme,  by  order  of  Ae'  Oearifli 
OocMnittee^  issoed  writs  to  ereiy  coonty  and  aosny  loMk  M 
diMridis,  desiring  certain  persons  Oerein  to  hold  Blectioril  Ail' 
todioisse'RepreseiitaliTes,  who  were  to  lie  returned  Ibrth^^ 
toDnbMn,  fof  the  purpose  of  fbrming  a  Contention.  ' 

Alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  cf 
DnUin  assembled  on  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  179S, 
and  justly  considering  all  farther  concession  to  the  Papists  ss 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  establishment, 
resolved  to  circulate  the  following  excellent  and  spirited  letter: 
^—From  the  petition  to  Parliament,  during  the  present  Session, 
from  the  same  quarter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Protestants  of 
OnbUn  have  had  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  opinion  exprened 
by  them  in  1792, 

f^  CQUNTRYMEN   ^ND   FRONDS! 

'^  The  ^.rm  and  inanly  support  which  we  received  from  70^ 
when  we  stood  forward  in  defence  of  tfa?  Protestant  as*. 
cendaqcy,  deserves  qur  warmest  thanks.  We  hoped  that  lbs 
sensei  of  the  Protestants  <»f  Ireland  declared  upon  that  occa-. 
sion,  would  have  convinced  our  Roman  Catholick  fellow-sidH 
Jects,  that  the  pursuit  of  political  power  was,  fyt  them,  a 
lutin  pursuit.  For  though  the  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  of- 
the  Plrotestant  receives  pleasure  in  seeing  the.  Catholick  exerdse 
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b  idigkmirith  fkeedoiOy  enjoy  hit  property  in  security,  and 
Emew  the  highest  degree  of  personal  liberty,  jet  experience 
IS  taught  us,  that  without  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  establish* 
ent,  the  Gatholicb:  cannot  be  alk>wed  the  smallest  influence  ia 
le  State. 

'*  FcNT  more  than  ten  years  the  press  has  teemed  with  rariout 
ritings,  intended  to  prove  that  Roman  Catbolicks  have  an 
(ual  claim  with  Protestants  to  a  participation  in  the  exercise  of 
ilitical  power  in  this  kingdom;  that  such  a  participatioa 
oaU  not  be  injurious  to  Protestants ;  that  prejudice  only 
revents  Protestants  from  conceding  this  claim ;  and  to  com- 
iete  the  work,  a  letter  has  lately  appeared,  signed  ^<  £dward 
yme,**  in  which  the  Roman  Catholicks  are  instructed  to 
roceed  upon  the  plan  of  the  French  democracy,  to  elect  a 
epresentation  of  their  own,  to  which,  said  Byrne  insinuates, 
lat  ^*  the  Protestants  must  bend,  as  be  has  assurance  from  the 
gfaesi  authority/'  In  answer  to  these  charges  and  these 
aims,  we  shall,  in  a  few  lines,  briefly  state  the  case  of  the 
nitestants  and  Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland;  in  doing 
hich,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  add  to  our  language  any 
her  ornament  tlian  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  truth. 
«<  One  hundred  years  are  just  elapsed  since  the  question  was 
ied  upon  an  appeal  to  heaven — ^wh^er  this  country  should 
icome  a  Popish  kingdom,  governed  by  an  arbitrary  and  un* 
loititutioual  Popish  tyrant,  and  dependant  upon  France,  or 
ijoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  Protestant  government — a  Pro- 
staut  monarchy,  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and  an  intimate 
luncction  witli  the  free  Empire  of  Britain  ?  The  great  Ruler 
*  all  things  decided  in  favour  of  our  ancestors !  he  gave  them 
ctory,  and  Ireland  became  a  Protectant  nation,  enjoying  a 
ritish  Constitution. 

^'  But  the  conflict  had  been  neither  short  nor  trivial ;  and  so 
my  and  so  great  were  tiie  eflorts  made  by  the  Roman  Ca« 
olicks  in  support  of  their  Popish  King  and  French  con- 
ctions,  that  our  ancestors  were  obliged,  in  their  own  defence, 
deprive  them  of  all  political  pov^er,  which  they  did  by 
vere,  but  necessary  rebtriclive  laws. 
<*  Time  draws  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  virtues,  as  well  as 


i 


tdmoit  fbrgotteBf  whib  ik» 
which,  from  hb  peaccdbh 


».'   ..r-^'v. 


Mi  nentan  with  too  mrnck  MfCrl^. 

the  WiWCttiF©  HtWi  W0Vi  wpMiy 

ef  FuHuneit  fell  the 

flOID 

^  poUHcm  p990€f9 

^  Bat  Ifp  il  fnMha«Ms«wy 
B6gn  te*  mate 
aetBiid'hkolaiiiii;  itllnta'ftiyliHfe 

«"^lflt  WH0|  Wn  OT60  flMTBy    W9M 

dtuMuy  8HI  won  tiftay  whng 

iiAtjr  wn  oobohMI^  lutoMl  v  gMkfU 

snd  diediMtloiii of  wlMMStioB,  ovflM»h«vii 

fxclamationa  of  discontent,  the  ravings  of  political  diibt,  Hid 

I  far  declamations  of  State  reforroers.     Bat  wo  hope  that  tbt 

great  body  erf"  the  Roman  Catholicks  are  jeC  free  fttm  the 

mfliirnce  of  that  dangerous  spirit  which  has  pervaded  the  chibs 

in  this  city.     We  hope  they  will  reject  Mr.  Byrne's  ooumfl, 

and  be  grateful  for  the  indulgences  they  have  received  ftam 

Protestants.    To  delude  them  from  thehr  tranquillity,  they  are 

told  by  Byrne,  that  he  has  <^  the  first  authority  for  assertiof 

*^  this  application  will  have  infinite  weight  wiUi  ourgTacioai 

^'  Sovereign,  and  with  Parliament,  if  our  firiends  are  qualified 

^'  to  declare  that  it  is  the  univeisal  wish  of  every  Catbdick  m 

^<  the    nation/* — But  we  trust  it    is    unfounded;   wers  it 

otbcrMisc,  ^c  tell  (hem  that  the  Protestants  of  Irehuid  would 

not  be  compelled,  by  any  authority  whatever,  to  abandoo  that 

political  situation  which  their  forerathers  won  with  their  swords, 

and  which  is  therefore  tlieir  birth-right;  or  to  surrender  their 

religion  at  the  foot-stool  of  Popery.     Every  Irish  Protestant 

Iras  an  interest  in  the  govermnent  of  tliis  kingdom ;  he  is  bom 

a  member  of  the  State,  and  with  acapacity  of  filling  its  offices; 

this  capacity  he  derives  from  that  constitution  which  bis  ances- 


toM  aoqiilied,  vrhen  they  overfbrew  die  Popisb  tymoi-^H  it 
goannleed  1^  that  constitution— it  is  secured  by  the  bw, 
fte  it  ID  poBsenicm  of  it,  and  we  know  of  no  power  under 
keaTOi  authorized  to  alienate  thit^  our  matt  ▼alna);)le  inhe- 

ittmk''  -      ■;  ^    %■■      "^  ■''-'  ^     r-  '  -' 

HaTing  thus,  Coantrymen  and  Friends,  spoken  to  you  our 
•entiments  in  the  undisguised  language  of  truth,  we  shall  entreat 
yoa  to  join  with  us  in  using  eveiy  honest  means  of  persuading 
the  Roman  Cathoticks  to  rest  content  with 

The  most  perfect  toleration  of  their  religion, 
.  The  fuHest  security  of.  their  property,  .and.. 
'^  ^he  most  compleatpersoBal  liberty*-— 

Iw  tqr  BO  mdms  DOW,  or  hereafter,  to  attempt  any  iuleifctenq^ 
^thegOTemnient  of  the  kingdom,  as  such  inleilerence  w.onld 
te  incompatible  with  the  Protertant  ascendancy,  which  we 
flrieiesdved  t6iih  our  Kvet  and  fortuna  to  mabiiam. 

^  And  that  DO  doubt  may  remain  of  what  we  understand  liy 
ilii  wovdt  **  Protestant  ascendancy,'*  we  hare  further  resolT^ 
(fcit  niti  considCT  the  Protestant  ascendancy  to  consist  in 

A  Protestant  King  of  Ireland, 

A  Protestant  Parliament, 

A  Protestant  Hierarchy^ 

Protestant  Ekctors,  and  Gorerament, 

*  The  Benches  of  Justice, 

The  Army  and  the  Revenue, 
^     "     •  Through  all  their  Branches  and  Details, 

Protestants 

And  this  System  supported  by  a  coninectiofi  witbp 

The  Protestant  realm  of  Britain/' 


O 


MASSACRE  oy  VINBGAIt'lBIAE^ 


li*—^^**^  •»«.'-• 


X  HE  Rmb Boouittcd  sucli  ProtestnnU  ns  wrre  not forltinafe 
BDpogli  Ut  tefrcdi  fo  Wcxfonl  Hitl)  (Ik  LoynlUlc,  at  Io  tvxft 
iafp  the  voodi,  to  k  prbon  on  Viiirgar-IIilt,  Tormed  by  tbe 
,^^  of  yi  Md  inodmill :  and  lb«n  procet^lnl  to  trjr  llicm  bj  t 
coart'inartikli  wbich  sat  cniislftntly  for  tlial.  puri>ose.4'  Tht 
faljr  .charge  agaiuit  llicm  was  ihcir  being  Oroiigtnieii,  nliLch 
,im  i^aonimoiu  with  ProtL-fclants.  Ontho  iiioTningoTTuMJiij, 
the  20th  of  May,  thry  put  to  di-alli  Iwi-nlv-fimr  perscns  of  thr 
rsdibtishpd  church,  by  ihooting  tome,  and  piking  otbos,  ia 
front  of  Ili<^  rplx-1  line  ;  oT  whom  oiie  was  Mr.  Henry  Hithn, 
pori^ricvc  of  tlic  town  of  Eiiniscorthy,  an  innocent,  uuoSend- 
ing  gcniti-miu).  Thfy  bumcci  the  glebe-hMise  of  Ennisctstllj 
to  ashos,  but  converted  the  out-offices  into  stwcs,  for  holinf 
provisions  and  arms  for  the  camp. 

A  coininiltce  of  twelve,  consisting  of  tome  rebel  officen  inJ 
three  priests,  v'lt.  fathers  Roche,  Kearni,  and  Clinch,  and  il 
times,  Father  John  Murphj,  continued  constiinLlj  to  sil,  and 
to  siiiKrintrnd  and  rrgiilate  the  concerns  of  the  camp,  and  Uk 
newly  established  republick.  When  the  business  of  the  day 
was  over  tbey  diitcd  together  at  a  table  regularly  fumiibMl 


*  A  mountRin  twelve  mtin  from  Wexford. 
+  In  a  confpision  of  faith,  found  in  the  box  of  a  priest,  at  Goitf, 
were  the  rollouiiig  arlicles  ; — '*  We  are  not  to  keep  onr  oaths  inA 
Heretics."  '*  We  are  not  to  believe  Ihetr  oaths,  for  tbnr  prinriplft 
we  ilamitatloH."  *<  We  are  bound  to  dri»e  heretics  oat  of  the  liai 
with  fire,  iword,  faggot  and  confiision." 
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ritli  Uie  best  Tiands  which  the  country  coald  affordi  and  with 
Iclicious  wiues^  taken  from  the  cellan  of  the  neigbbottring 
lentlemeo. 

Thejr  sent  gangs  of  assassins  round  all  the  adjacent  coantrj, 
ommaqded  by  rebel  officers,  in  quest  of  Protestants,  who 
eiied  such  of  them  as  could  not  make  their  escape,  and  com* 
aitted  them  to  prisons  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  or  in  the  town. 

The  walk  of  an  old  wmdmill,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  served 
IS  a  fold  to  contain  the  victims  who  supplied  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lay ;  and  when  the  rebel  ranks  were  on  parade,  they  were  led 
orth  and  b||tchered  in  their  presence,  and  as  a  regale  to  them ; 
jid  wliat  v&s  very  singular,  the  executioners  oft^i  knelt  down, 
jDOised  theinselvei^,  and  said  a  prayer,  before  they  immolated, 
he  victims,  who  were  frequently  almost  famished  before  they 
rere  led  to  execution,  from  the  bad  and  scanty  food  with  which 
b^  were  supplied. 

The  c^p  was  constantly  attended  by  from  ten  to  twenty 
frieits,  vfl^o  daily  said  mass  at  tlie  head  of  each  rebel  column^ 
nd  afterwards  pronounced  an  exhortation  to  animate  them  in 
he  eztirpatioq  of  heresy,  and  in  the  exclusive  establishment 
»f  their  own,  the  only  true  orthodox  faith. 

Every  morning,  when  the  rebels  paraded  on  Vinegar^hiU, 
hey  put  to  death  from  fifteen  to  thirty  Protestants  in  their  pre* 
ence,  as  an  amusement  to  them.  And  this  was  done  with  the 
dcmnity  of  an  execution  under  a  judicial  sentence. 

The  gangs  of  pikemen,  who  were  sent  to  roam  the  country 
p  quest  of  Protestants  to  supply  the  grand  slaughter-house  at 
^inefpur-hill,  could  not  restrain  their  tliirst  for  blood,  and 
iftjen  killed  their  prisoners  on  the  siK)t  where  they  seized  them^ 
hough  contrary  to  the  orders  of  their  leaders. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  William  Neal,  Henry  and 
Bryan,  his  sons,  were  seized  at  their  house  at  Bailybrennan, 
ay  a  band  of  assassins,  who  w^re  sent  from  the  camp  in  search 
if  Pro^tants,  and  were  conveyed  to  Yincgar-Iiill  camp. 
Ilicl)ael  Maddock  and  Joseph  Murphy  were  leaders  of  the 
party.  The  former  called  them  Orangemen,  meaning  Protest 
lanb,  and  wanted  to  kill  them  as  such,  but  was  over-ruled  by 
iome  others  of  the  band.    Bryan  Neol  offered  them  his  horse 


When  they  airiYed  on  Vin^pr-Ully  Uwggkjmid 

flnt  lad  «itl»«aBeMtian  Btyma,  «k»^BMlA^«Mi|.<ilM 
liiasiMlBnA«floitarii«yM«ilkaikea«.  OM«f*BiBUb 
Mid  ke  ahMdl  not  «•  tn^n^adaiki 
UMonthtthnd 

■nnsw  jiMit-lMiA  ns 


alUid  ahofrt  them  MJe^  mii  ilrf ftiii 

Iklbary  whe  ivM  dm  biMgkt  iMrlhy^rilDlM 
knringCMiplied  nilk  kis  leqMl^  4k^f  pmiifaMtt 
The  enGotaoiiar  mimoA  fire  at  bin  thre»  tiMa^  «l  tHM 
JhCkM-  Roeke^  Ae  Genoml  who  rilmihia  «e  liittHhii 
denied  hinn  to  try  whether  his  flrtbck  waoid  go  off  hi^lkedrlf 
he  accordingly  tried  and  it  suGceeded.  Father  Roche  thei 
pive  him  a  protection  and  ordered  him  to  be  diecbai^i 
havincir  imputed  Ills  escape  to  Divine  Proyidence.  Marphjr 
and  Maddock  were  near  neighbours,  and  supposed  to  be  die 
intimate  friends  of  the  Neal  family,  who  had  no  suspicion  thil 
they  had  harboured  such  sanguinary  hatred  against  then,  sa 
account  of  their  being  of  the  Protestant  persuasion.  WiBjanr 
Nealc  had  another  son  burnt  at  the  bam  of  ScuUab(^!iie, 

Charles  Davis,  a  glazier  of  EoDiscortby,  and  of  the  ProieR 
tant  religion,  fought  against  the  rebels  in  defence  of  that  towD, 
but  was  afterwards  made  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Vinegar* 
hill,  by  a  party  of  robfrls,  who  informed  him  that  as  he  wss* 
an  Oran^man,  ho  would  br  put  to  death.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  camp  he  saw  about  forty  bixlies  lying  dead,  quite  naked, 
and  very  much  man^k*d  with  pikes ;  among  which  he  perceived 
the  body  ot*  Mr.  Henry  ffatton,  port-rieve  of  the  town  of 
Enniscorthy.  The  rebels  desired  him,  iusultiitgly,  tolayhh 
hands  on  bis  deceased  friends,  whom  they  called  hereticks,  and 
told  him  that  all  the  hereticks  ia  the  kingdom  shonU  share  tbr 


mmUti'  They  then  pmChnioarhhi^kime,  in  the  mkMrof 
ie4ead  bodies,  and'shol  him  through  the  hod;  and  the  aitay 
lA  giEve' hiitt  serenl  pike  wootids ;  after  which  thejbmiecl 
kOf  cvretiag  hit  body  lightly  with  sods.  He  lay  in  that 
Mtttion  liroM  seven  •'cloek  io  the  evening  till  five  next  mom^ 
tgf.  wheti  be  foand  a  dog^  who  had  seniped  away  the  mhj 
lU^g  his  wounds;  A  party  of  nebels,  who  were  near  tho 
tavCy  perceiving  the  motion  of  bis  body,  exclaimed— ^<  th# 
lai  is  eonbig  to  life;  and  that  Davis  should  have  a  priest,  as 
B  mmM  not  obtain  salvation  without  one.'*  Father  Button,  off 
Mseofthy,  who  was  in  the  camp,  admiaislered  the  tifes  ofiiiia 
knch  to  him,  and  told  him,  he  waa  sony  io  see  hka  in  UmA 
kMtion;  bnt  as  there  was  no  praspeot  of  Us  recovery,. he  waa 
Iftii  that  he  waa  to  die  under  his  hands;.  He  was  then  deUveied 
ikMs  wife,  who  convened*  him  te  his  own  house,  inhera,  wiHi 
mmd  of  medical  assistance,  he  recovered.  These  fiidi.  ham 
sen  verified  by  affidavit,  and  are  universally  known.  Charles 
tKvis^  who  is  now  living,  shewed  me  his  wounds. 
•John  Mooney,  servant  to  Dn  HiU,.aMl  a  Protestant,  was 
ken  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  the  windmill  prispn  on  the  top 
*  Vinegar-bill,  the  Slstday  of  May;  and  found  there  fl(ix« 
en  Frioiestant  prisoners,  with  some  of  whom  he  had  been  Iftng 
Dqnainted.  They  were  desired  to  prepare  for  death,  and  soon 
ler  a  ruffian  entered  the  prison,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  and 
igan  to  torture  the  prisoners  by  way  of  amusement;  but  tho 
ebd  centinel  stopped  him,  and  said,,  that  as,  they  were  to  dfjf 
mif  %  was  cruel  to  torment  them.  In  a  few  minutes,  one  of 
le  prisoners  was  dragged  out  of  the  mill  door,  and  shot ;  and 
mnfter  the  remainder  were  executed  in  the  same  manner^ 
mong  them  there  was  a  well-dressed  respectable  looking  man^ 
id  his  son,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  The  father  seemed 
tiear  hb  approaching  dissolution  with  great  fortitude,  sup» 
tfcatlbey  would  not  injure  his  son,  on  account  of  hia 
age ;  but  what  agonizing  pangs  must  he  have  fel^' 
hia  child  was  butchered  in  bis  presence,  and  he,  when  M 
It  to  cjcecatien,  was  obliged  to  step  over  bis  Ueeding  ootpse^ 
Uch4bHaefess  the  door!  ^ 


.  NdOwr  jrooili  «or  age:  "vcirvvqiiaiBd  hf  Hmm 
ruffians i-r4edd6  old  mni^  aad  biopming  bo)%  dike  UHu  pMir 
fioe  to  their  bmtal  feiodty  ;  and  tbe  trader  aex.weEi%frQqp«Hl^ 
Tiolaledy'  and  then  uihamaidljr  batcheicd.  To  apcih  deadjp^ 
Uood,  the  dduded  rebeb  weae  urged  m  bgr  their  diwga% 
pries(8,  and  were  taaj^t,  by  their  spkitiiaL  giudeffp  to^tiriipvi 
that  the.  only  true  road  to  heaven  waa  OTcr  the. bodiei.if 
kenetkks. 

It  was  to  be  hc^ed  andexpected,  that  :the  oonoessioasaiaii 
to  the  Koaian  CatbolidUy  for  above  twenty  yean,  wonldhiit 
attached  them  to  the  Sti^  and  would  have  iiaited.tbeB^witk 
theur  ProlMant  feUowHrobgectSy  in  the  bonds  of  brotiiQrly  kfi 
^  christian  charity  s  and  ye^  not  oo^  the. late  iclidii|% 
tut  faiddeBis  which  daify  iiccor,«afiord  incontestible  fiH^ 
thalUbe  leMefr  o/^Aeir  rdigbmy  and  the  eancbccl  o/tkfir  frk^ 
wSl  always  make  it  impcacticaUei)  : . 


•  ' 


SHMiOTPBMMMnp^V  . 


MASSACRE  AT  SCULLABOGUE, 


J.  OoNTEMFLATE  with  hofror,  and  relate  with  ruladanoe,  «n 
occurrence  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  tbe  battle  of  Kom^^ 
which  will  remain  a  lasting  disgrace  to  bnman  naCure,  and  sd 
indelible  stain  on  the  county  of  Wexford.  During  the  encamp* 
ment  of  the  rebels  on  Carrickbyme-hillj  a  party  of  them  were 

I'  ■  ■  '     '  ■■  .  ; 

*  The  fifth  of  June,  170&    On  the  approach  of  the  Rebds  t» 

the  town  of  Ross,  s  great  nuin)>er  of  PriesUy  with  thdr  vedmaiU 

en»  aod  crucifixei  in  their  handi^  by  moring  through  the  raiikS| 

fod  animating  them   by  their   hitraogues,    kindled  a  dogrse   of. 

enthnsiastick  ardour  in  them^  which  nothing  b(it  figu^ticisa  cooUl 
inspire. 


IMirtSnAbogw,  irHMn  hdP  a  iniledr  mctaaj^'mh&i^ 
KfttaiinrcofaMerted  into  a  prison  fiir  tlie  cdhtocment  of  .Pro* 
itai' pririana*.  Bands  of  assassins  w^n  sent  Rmnd  tlie 
ptoMf  dAiiltryin  quest  of  ProtdMants,  wbom  thef.metoA  jm 
Hkllite;  whenthejaccomplisbed  their  final  porpoaeiof  ovei» 
hAljif  tbe  Goremment.  On  the  ere  of  the  thirtieth  of  Mvjri 
tpttSttKitigj  theproprietor  of  Scuflabogve^  yi9U  lalrlMsd  ia 
MHckNi'his  hoase  and  to  cany  off  whatTalaableeflfeotishi 
fdd/aa^  camp  uns  to  lie  formed  the  da^afttn*  oriOaniclb^ 
taeJiill^  which  is  urithin  hatf  amileof  Scullabc^e^  ^ 
Nilk^day  he  made  his  esbape^  and^the  rtbeb  toot  pasucishJI 
ftis  honse.  It  appears  on  the  evidence  of  dtfttent '  pei«M% 
tJmt  handred  and  eighty-foiir  Proleskants  were  baraedi  in 
k  ten  of  ScidhtK^e,  and  that  thfrty-seven  weve  shot-fai  th^ 
ll^'df  it.  The  MowU^ .  citeumstance  appeafod  liy  llMf 
idaaiDe  of  Richard  SUvester,  a  witness  oii  the  liial  rf 
■Kmf  aid^,  one  of  the  wretchek  concerned  ia  that  hwrid 
kbt  That  when  the  rdbeb  encamped  on  Carrickbyme*hilt 
bdied  iowaids  Ross,  on  the  fontth  day  of  June,  the  Protest 
i  prisonen  were  left  at  Scnllabd|^e  under  a  ginid  <3i  threa 
adied  rebek,  commanded  by  John  Murphy,  of  Loughna^ 
trfm^t^M  Captain;  Nidholas  Sweetman  and  Walter 
^eraafx,  who  both  held  the  same  rank :  That  when  the  rebel 
ny  bqgan  to  give  way  at  Ross,  aii  express  was  sent  to  Mar^ 
fy  Id  pat  the  Protestant  prkoaers  to  death,  as  the  King's 
Ofawfaegainingtheday;  but  Murphy  refused  to  complj^ 
a  difect  order  from  the  General:  That  he  soon  after 
another  message  to  the  same  purpose,  with  this  addi* 
■^  (hat  tiie  prisoners,  if  released,  would  become  very  furious 
i  Tiadictive :  That  shortly  after  another  express  arrived^ 
rfajg,  the  Priest  gave  orders  that  the  prisoners  should  be  put 
daalh':  That  the  rebels,  on  hearing  the  sanction  of  the 
iM;  became  outrageous,  and  began  to^^ull  off  their  clothes^ 
r  better  to  perform  the  bloody  deed  :  That  when  they  Wetife 
A^the  prisoners  out  from  the  dwelling-house  to  shoot  them; 
temed  away  firom  such  a  scene  of  horror  ;  on  which  a  rebel 
idk'Uffl  witfi  a  pike  upon  the  back,  and  said,  he  would  let 
^:]g«ti  outy  if  be  did  not  follow  him ;    That  he  then  attended 


4lie lebdi  to  1ii»  ttw<»  to iWAai  tieic wit  ergtatf  BmUonf 
«nen,  womeii^  tn| children;  aid  that  the  idbdy  wne  «■!» 
^rauHng'to  wtfiretolti  whih  the  poor  pftfisoMw,  Jiiifiting  iri 
cryfaig  out  fi»r  awrcy,  crowded  to  the.  faoek  idoor  of  ArMOi 
^hicht]Mj£»roedopenyfiw*thepoipoaeof  idoHttnifik  flit 
for  eome  time  tliej  coitfionied  to  piiit  ^  iietWteea  them  al 
the  rebehy  who  wei?  pikiiigorihoetiiig  them^  th^ 
lodoeOy  their  hands  and  fingen  were  cot  off;  that  the  idak 
conlimltd  to  ibrce  into  the  bam  bandies  of  atiaw,  to  iiMaK 
the  fire..  At  kM^  the  prisonen  hating  been  overcome  hjfle 
Aame  aad  imoke^  their  moans  and  cries  gradaallj  diedavqr 
jn  the  silence  of  death.  ^  • 

It  was  prored  on  the  trial  of  John  Keefe,  oowvidadbyi 
cMrt-mriitial  on  the  firaiteenth  daj  of  Apnl,  1800,  en  tfe 
evidence  of  Robert  Milk,  that,  after  flie  bloody  work  bigss^ 
he  iawthe  prisoner  with  a  pike^  the  point  of  which  was  hnfaa^ 
hndthe  top  of  the  shaft  or  handle  was  bloody  I  thathecanM 
it io an  adjoining  finge,  whetted  itona  shaffpeaii^Jlbney  Hd 
then  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  dwelling^ioasey  wbeva  fktf 
were  shooting  the  prisoners^  Among  the  persons  most  eoa- 
spicuous,  ive  find  the  names  of  Fardy,  SinnoCt,  Michdlcr 
Miscally,  who  trampled  on  the  dead  and  wounded  bodies,  sad 
behaved  otherwise  in  such  a  ferocious  manner,  as  to  obbda 
from  the  rebels  the  appellation  of  the  true-'bom  Romans. 

William  iljan,  a  farmer,  about  three  miles  from  ScuUs- 
bogue,  had  a  daui^hter  who  was  kept  by  a  Protestantgentlemu 
at  Duncannon.  The  rebel  guards  at  Sculhbc^e,  tliinkuig 
that  they  might  extract  from  her  some  important  infbrmatioa 
relative  to  the  plaus  of  the  loyalists,  as  her  paramour  was  of 
that  description,  and  dreading  that  she,  and  her  friends,  who 
were  Raman  Catbolicks,  miglit  betray  some  of  the  rebel  secrets 
U^  her  keeper,  sent  a  body  of  pikemen  in  quest  of  her ;  but  not 
bcuig  able  to  find  her,  they  were  of  opinion  that  her  sister 
Eleanor,  who  lived  at  Mr.  Rossiter's,  would  answer  equally 
well.  They  therefore  led  her  to  the  barn,  and  her  father  having 
shortly  after  gone  there  to  solicit  lier  liberation,  they  committed 
him  and  his  poor  old  wife,  who  went  there  also  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  move  their  compassion  ;  but  she  shared  their 


9S 
Bntfii  hftruig  been  thrast  into  the  bani^  where  thej  were  all 

•  No  less  than  twenty-four  Protestants  were  taken  from  the 
iill|ige  of  Tiiitern,  about  eight  mileB  distant,  many  of  them 
lliland  feeble,  and  were  led  in  one  drove  to  the  bam,  where  they 
ppruhed.  '  Thomas  Shee  and  Patrick  Prendergast  were  burnt 
in  the  barn,  both  Romanists,  because  they  would  not  consent 
tdti/t  massacre  of  their  Protestant  masters. — ^William  Johnson, 
jf^  very  old  man,  though  ^of  the  same  persuasion,  shared  a 
iiniilar  fate.  He  gained  a  livelihood  by  playing  on  the  bag^ 
pipes,  and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the 
idbelsy  by  playing  the  tune  ^<  Croppies  lie  down." 
_  lY^l^"^  Neil,  another  Romanist,  who  suffered  there,  was 
Iff  Irade  a  tailor,  and  had  worked  for  some  time  in  the  garrison 
1^^  jDiuicannon*  Having  occasion  to  return  to  Camolin,  ef 
^i|jeb  .he  was  a  native,  be  procured  the  pass  of  Genonl 
jj»ltwcett  for  his  protection,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  means  of 
lifa  destruction^  for  having  been  intercepted  by  the  rebels,  who 
Mpsiilered  the  pass  as  an  emblem  of  loyalty,  they  committed 
1^  to  the  barn,  with  his  son  Daniel,  who  happened  toaccom* 
paiiiy  him,  and  they  both  perished  in  the  flames.* 

Son^  persons  have  contended,  that  the  persecutions  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  were  not  exclusively  levelled  against 
FVotestants,  because  a  few  Romanists  were  put  to  death  in  the 
liani,  and  at  Wexford;  but  ^hesangninary  spirit  against  them 
yfjn  00  uniform  at  Vincgar-hill,  on  the  bridge  at  Wexford,  and 
SptiUabogue,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  county,  as  to 
lemoye  any  doubt  on  that  bead. 

The  witness,  during  this  dreadful  scene,  saw  a  child  who 
gU  under  the  door,  and  was  likely  to  escape,  but  much  hurt 
and  bruised,  when  a  rebel,  perceiving  it,  darted  his  pike 
through  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  flames.     While  the  rebels 


*  They  burned  the  wires  and  some  of  tho  children  of  the  North 
Cork  Militia  lathe  barn,  who  were  Romau  CathoJicks;  but  it  was 
sufficieut  to  proTokeL  their  Tcngeance,  that  they  were  couuected  with 
the  soldieri  of  an  heretical  King. 


mm^ABoUng  the  priMmen  in  bmat  of  <he  dudBmkwuc,  t 
party  of  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  itripping  and  riiiB| 
the  dead  bodifli; -and  the  pruouQTy  PheUm  Faidy ,  called  out 
tothemtoaToidtheliDeofhiafiiey  (as  be  waabiuilj  eapkyei 
ia  shooting  the  prisonerty)  and,  in  njiag  wo^  he  iied  it  a 
aum  who  mm  on  hii  kaecs^  and  wlio  inslaaily  fbll  and  «► 
piled. 

The  ham  was  thivtj*fiHir  feet  loog,  and  fifteen  iride,  and  tit 
walk  weie  bat  twehre  feet  high.  Suflbcation.  then  must  ban 
aoon  tskkea  pkce^  as  so  great  a  nombw  of  people.weie  con* 
psessed  in  so  small  a  space;  and  besides  the  bwmi^g  of  ths 
thatched  roof  of  the  bam,  tlie  rebds  threw  into  it^  on  theii 
piheS|  agreat  number  of  faggots  on  file. 

Riohard  Graady,  who  was  present,  swears^  that  the  fip» 
aaneiB  in  front  crf'the  house  were  ledimt  by  fours  to  be  &hst|  sd 
that  (he  rebels  who  pierced  them,  when  they  fell^  took  pfcsisif' 
in  Uckmg  their  spears. 

'A  gentleman  present,  who  had  a  narro#  escape^  assured  as 
that  atebel  sdd,  he  would  try  the  taste  of  Onu^  Uood^  asd 
that  he  dipped  a  tootli-pick  in  a  wound  of  one  of  the  Protestsaili 
who  was  shof,  and  then  put  it  into  his  mouth.  Whenerers 
body  fell,  on  being  shot,  the  rebel  guards  shouted,  and  pierced 
it  with  tlieir  pikes. 

Thus,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  victims  were  burnt  in  the 
bam  at  Scullabogue,  and  thirty-seven  immolated  in  the  front 
of  it,  with  every  circumstance  of  sava^  cruelty  that  hatred 
and  fanaticism  could  devise — merely  because  ihej/  wer$ 
PROTESTANTS. 
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RA'LL  ttow  rdate  Um  dicadfttl  mtadse  «f  Ar^ttitari^ 
k  tflwk  i^lftoe  at  Wnfofd^  and  nkicb  fans  c§$t  muck  iMi 
lifb  i(«it  on  tbat  cquoCj,  that  ercKj  imfaiiMHv  vli9  Aali 
It  tbnoDt  of  bis  nadivie  cooi^,  ih^uld  iriih  Ifcut  ilt  ««i9 
!  K^iB  expHfig^  from  the  map  of  Irdiuid.  .  Ftom  thtf 
itntfiy  tpirit  which  the  rdbeh  manilested  oti  9II  OGcaricnl 
if  ;^  ftbiUion,  towwrds  dial  sect  of  CliriitiaMy  4beie^ 
Aoiftlit  tit  that  they  meant  to  extivpale  ihem,  9$  soon  M 
Iwi  oh^ned  it  deckled  superiority  otor  the  govemmeM^ 
hdr  .leaders  never  failed  to  pri^ctice  e?ery  artifice  tbej^ 
I  i/efise  io  make  them  believe  they  were  in  a  fiiir  w|iy  of 
ian  it.  But  when  their  delusions  were  removed^  and  they 
i  very  numerous  and  well-appointed  array  liiarch  into  thi 
if  ef  Wexford)  they  w^e  stung  with  despaify^  and  yeadlved 
ti%e  their  fanatical  hatred  against  ProtestaatSy  by  mwdet^ 
ich  6f  them  as  were  their  prisoners. 
ieph  Gladwin,  the  gaoler,  declares,  that  TImmas  Dixtm^ 
ler,  went  down  to  the  gaol  about  the  hour  of  two  o^eloi^k, 
fted  on  a  large  white  horse,  and  that  a  man  walked  by 
de,  bearing  a  black  flag ;  that  when  he  came  to  the  Bride<- 
door,  he  said, — ^^  bring  out  the  prisoners;  and  as  they 
lOt  we  will  pile  them  against  the  dead  wall  of  the  gaoi.'**^- 
H  give  the  reader  an  account  of  this  tragical  affait^,  as 
d  to  me  by  some  respectable  persons,  who  resided  in  Mr. 
bcl'a  house,  very  near  the  bridge^  wbara  it  waa  perpc« 
I9  aiid  were  eye  witnesses  to  it. 


,  Between  (he  boan  of  ten  ind  derci  tftMoA,  oi  Ae^iHrth{ 
of  the  twentieth  oT  June,  we  »w  n  bodj  of  rebch  oaam^vm 
the  bridge,  baring  m.  bUch  fl^,  with  t  enm,  and  (be  Iclba 
M.  W.  S.  uucril^  on  U  in  whHe;  wUcb  mnmomiH 
BeaotnardcKwUiwut  itai  tuPm  Tlrf  "TflffgMt  nVff  ''— ' 
After  hftTing  nude  a  procewion  tbroogh  pert  of  thetowB,  ttif 
lixed  that  woeful  beiUoger  of  de«t|h  on  the  Cnitaiii-baase^, 
sear  the  fatal  ipiot  wheie..ao  ai9cb.Ii)pqd  wm  moB  after  M^ 
and  when  it  leauuned  fljing  foe  aboot  two  lioai  bdbe  lit 
butchery  began. 
Soon  after  tbey  arriTed  oa  theqoaj,  they  lecnied  to  d 


_    _  ^^   . 

bowerar,  maajr  of  lhe»  reggjoefl  there,  iad  npaajpS  ftlv 
particubur  place,  when  dflSTicu  gin>  tA  AeM,,  aad-rtan 
vaiBiT  wai  very  buay  udidributingitp  aadTlMi,<kgrbdtaN4 
Bmaioed  there  till  Ih^  left  the  qtwy,  AoaUag^-''  to<i«#4 
to  the  gaol  1"  when  they  all  diaappearod,  botictama^  "hd* 
four  o'clock,  tothebrii^e,  with  a  number  of  prtaoaai^  wha 
theymaiisaCTcd.  Tbuj  thus  continued,  till  about  seven  o'clock) 
to  convey  parlies  of  prisoners,  I'ruin  ten  to  twenty,  fiom  (k 
gaol,  and  tlie  markct-houst',  where  manyof  them  were  cooliiMili 
to  (hr  bridge,  wberr  (hey  butclieced  tbem.  livery  proocMot 
was  precctled  by  the  black  flng,  and  the  prisoners  wereWT 
rounded  by  niihless  pikenien,  as  guards,  who  often  insuUii^; 
desired  tbeni  to  bless  ihemselves. 

The  mob,  consisting  of  mure  women  thau  men,  expres«dlbw 
uvagc  joy  on  liie  immolation  of  each  of  the  victims,  by  toad 
hnzzas. 

The  manner,  in  f^eiicral,  of  putting  lliem  to  death,  was  thv- 
two  rebeU  pushed  their  pikes  into  the  breast  of  llie  viclini,  inil 
two  into  hia  back,  and  in  that  stale  (wriihing  with  torture)  iitfj 
bcld  himsutii>eiKle(l,  till  UeaJ,  and  then  threw  him  over  Ik 
briilge  into  the  water. 

Alltcr  they  had  massacretl  ainfly-ietm  prisoners  io  Ua 
manner,  and  Ufore  they  cnnld  proceed  furtlier  in  tbe  businns, 
an  express  rule  up  in  great  basic,  and  bid  them  beat  toanof) 
«5  Vipegqr-hill  was  beset,  and  reinfbrcemenls  were  wanting- 
There  was  immediately  a cy,  "To  camp  1  tocanipt"    ^^ 
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rebab  aeemod  in  aacli  OQnfusioDy  thut  tlM  mtttacie  tvat 
ooMtinacd. 

V  In  tbe  moment  of  confusion,  ibe  Rev.  Mr.  Corrin, 
priest  of  Wexford,  arrived  on  the  bridge,  to  divert  them  from 
tkmr  sanguinary  dbsigns,  and  which  it  is  said  be  did  to  tho- 
BtoiQsl  of  his  power;  soon  after  his  arrival  he  knelt  down  oa- 
the  very  spot  where  the  blood  had  been  spilled,  and  said  soma 
pmyers;  after  which  the  rebels  rose  from  their  knees,  and  e!^« 
Olaimed — ^^.  Come  on  boys,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  the  camp  1 
Thank  God,  we  have  sent  these  souls  to  helL*'  Tbej  then 
accordingly  set  out  for  the  camp. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  savage  pikemen  knelt  down,  lifted 
wp  their  hands,  and  prayed  apparently  with  devotion,  before 
Aaj  proceeded  to  do  any  of  the  murders. 
%  A  kdy  who  was  in  Mr.  Hatcbel's  boqse,  near  the  bridge , 
yheit  tbu  sanguinary  scene  took  place,  describes  it  thns,  in  * 
tier  diary  (which  I  quoted  before).-— ^^  About  three  o^dock, 
(Jq[itain  Dixon  came  to  the  quay,  calling  out,  '<  To  the  gaol  V* 
llcwas  followed  up  the  Custom-house  lane,  by  numbers.  They 
Rtamed  some  time  after  to  the  bridge.  I  thought  some  ahinn 
hduced  them  to  leave  the  town,  and  sat  eageriy  watching,  till 
I  beheld,  yes,  I  saw,  absolutely  saw,  a  poor  fellow  cry  for 
lUb)  and  was  then  most  barbarously  murdered.  To  give  an 
acoountof  this  hellish  scene  is  beyond  my  strength,  nor  could 
ny  person  desire  to  hear  it.  No  sava^  ever  put  their  pri- 
soners to  more  deliberate  tortures.  I  saw  u  boat  go  to  the 
prison-ship,  and  bring  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  who,  en 
boding,  passed  by  our  duor  to  torture  and  doathT  I  saw  (be' 
horrid  wretches  kneel  on  the  quay,  lift  up  their  hands,  seeming 
U>  pray  with  the  greatest  devotion,  then  rise  and  join,  or  take 
place  of  other  murderers.  Their  yells  of  delight  at  the  suiFer^ 
ings  of  their  victims,  will  ever,  1  ])elicve,  sound  in  my  ears, 

^^  To  describe  what  we  all  suffered  would  be  imppbhible.    I' 
never  shed  a  tear,   but  felt  all  over  in  the  utmost  bodily  pain. 
We  expected  life,  only  till  the  prisons  and  tbe  ships  vere 
emptied;  when  an  express  came  to  say  the  army  were  maicb- 
iayg  against  Vinegar-hill  camp  j  and  that  if  they  did  not  reinforce 


TILL  THEN,  ouide  theu  appewance.  Thekader  of.HMMT 
defera  called  to  his  own,  i*  tfaeaeiroidt,  whiek  I  &Ulmtj 
lieaidt*^<<Come,  myladtl  ^wiUBOnrgo;  UMadteM^ 
tpe  have  aent  nam  at  their  loak  to  helltV  Tk^  imiai 
nally  aa  if  they  had  beaa  pcdbnaug  m  pi aiiaawrthy  •ii  !» 
Ugiaaa  aotioo. 

-  «<  Mr.Jaoies  Goodball,  who  had  been  taken  out  ortki 
llriaoiMbip,  and  conveyed  to  the  bridge  to  be  auirderttl,  M 
laas  tared  by  the  interference  of  Roche,  the  lay  Gendhd,  de* 
claied  upon  oath,  on  his  trial,  <<  that  tlie  assassins  oalhe  Migi 
ireie  like  a  pack  of  stanring  lioniHhi  nishing  on  their  gaaa." 

ThcDe  were  two  hnndrefl  and  sixty  prisoneia  oonffanl  li 
diflferent  parts  of  the  town  of  Wexfiitd ;  nioety-aeven  were  pftift 
upon  the  bridge,' on  the  SOth  of  June;  the  teat  Ibitanil^f 
escaped  by  the  proFidential  appearance  rf  tlie  King's  tnnp^' 
and  the  consequent  evacuation  of  WexfiMd  by  the  rebels. 

Fartfier  instances  of  horrid  cmdiy  and  savage  liaibani^ 
wonld  only  shock  and  disgust  the  reader.  Snfficient  have  beat 
adduced  to  convince  him  that  the  Irish  Pbpists  consider  the 
blackest  and  the  foulest  crimes  as  tenialy  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  favourite  design, — the  extirpation  of  hereticks ;  andtlisi 
the  idea  off  the  exclusive  occupation  of  Ireland  for  them- 
selves, and  the  establishment  of  their  own,  as  the  sole  religion, 
wiU  urge  them  on  to  the  violation  of  all  laws,  both  human  and 
divine. 

I  shall  now  conclude  these  <^  Extracts,''  with  the  memorable 
words  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrish,  the  warm  advocate  of  the 
Papists  in  179S,  and  which  I  think  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 


♦  Daring  these  horrid  scenes,  there  vrere^fieen  or  sixteen  prieti» 
ia  Weiford,  and  none  of  them,  except  Father  Corrin,  ever  interfered 
U  prerent  them.  Eren  Dr.  Caul  field,  the  Roman  Catholick  BislH>p, 
was  applied  to,  to  interfere,  but  he  refused,  saying  *^  That  the 
people  most  be  gratified." 

+  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  bat  that  this  idea  is  9101  fondly 
•herished* 


Modnct  of  the  Fapig(8  oftbe  preaenl  day.— <<  NotwiOutaiidiiig 
^j  prqKmenioat  in  favour  of  the  Rcmian  Catholicks,  I  ifUs 
checked  fiir  some  time  in  my  ardoar  to  serve  them,  by  reading 
•f  laie  a  multitude  of  publications  and  paragraphs  in  the  news* 
pcprri  and  other  public  prints,  circulated  with  the  utmost 
hdustry,  purporting  to  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  Catbolicks. 
Wliat  was  their  import  ?  They  were  exhortations  to  the  pec^le, 
never  to  be  satisfied  at  any  concession  till  the  State  itself  was 
eoiM^eded ;  they  were  precautions  against  public  tranquillity ; 
Ulflj  were  invitations  to  disorder,  and  covenants  of  discontent; 
Ihqr  were  ostentations  of  strength,  rather  than  solicitations  for 
hifOfon;  rather  appcak  to  the  powers  of  the  people,  than 
■^plications  to  the  authority  of  the  State ;  they  involved  the 
iriief  of  the  Catholick,  with  the  revolution  of  the  Government ; 
aed  were  dissertations  for  democracy,  rather  than  arguments 
ftr  toleration." 
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J^o  the  Viceroy^  the  Protestant  and  Roman  CathoJk 
Absentee  NoUlity,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Co* 
thoUc  Landlords^  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 

0 

Grand  Jurors,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  CathoHe 
Magistrates,  and  the  Peasantry  qf  Ireland^ 

The  following  Review  and  Examination  of  the 
JtementSs^  reasoning,  and  opinions,  contained  in 
^  mis^reported  Charge  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
OETCHEB,  to  the  Grand  Jurors  of  Wexford,  is,  with 
eat  deference,  to  public  opinion  submittedi 
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ERRATA. 


^age  4,  Line  B,  for  with,  axu),  read  with  him,  and 

——  6,  18,  for  Clare,  was,  read  Clare,  as  is  now  to  be  presumed, 

was 

..^  9,  36,  dele  stating  b^h 

«— 12,  43,  dele  Bays 

»» 13,  9,  Jor  do,  read  does 

— 14,  36,  dele  will 

^-17,  S2,Jar  (see  the  very  words),  r0ad  (these  are  his  ifords) 

-*-18,  —  39,  yor  absurd,  r^ae/ abused. 
-^87,  _   9,  yorsuiferi  read  alter 
ii*,41,  -,—  28,  /or  cause,  rwrf  course 
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REVIEW,  S;c. 
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^  HAVE  read  in  two  public  Prints,  (the  Dublin  Even- 
Jg  Past,  and  Freeman's  Journal)  papers,  purporting  tc 
c  reports  of  a  Speech  said  to  be  addressed  to  the  Grand 
urors  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  by  the  Honourabk 
fr.  Justice  Fletcher ; — and  viewing  those  reports  as 
ribels — First,  On  the  Nobility,  and  Protestant  and  Roman 
'HHiolic  Magistrates,  Landlords,  and  Grand  Jurors  oi 
^and — Secondly,  On  the  Peasantry — Thirdly,  On 
^e  Laws  of  the  Empire — And  Fourthly,  On  their  able, 
^d  luminous,  and  eloquent  Expounder,  the  revered  and 
-nerable  Judge  himself— I  will  endeavour  to  expose  the 
Earner,  with  a  view  to  rescue  his  Lordship  from  the  in- 
ry  his  character  would  suffer  should  this  imputed  Charge 
iQain  unanswered ;  and  next,  I  will  endeavour  to  con- 
^ce  those  of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  are  disaffected, 
'd  may  have  been  misled  by  this  falsely  reported  Charge, 
^t  the  Law,  the  Government,  and  tne  Magistracy,  by 
iom  their  persons,  their  lives;  and  their  properties,  are 
otected,  are  entitled  to  their  entire  respect  and  vencra- 
^U;  and  I  will  also  beg  leave  to  offer  such  observations 
contradiction  to  the  false  report  of  the  Charge, 
do  at  present  occur  to  my  mind,  with  auatdsw^.-wv! 
icere  hope,  that^  they  will  be  an  encoxit^Lg^meivV^  ^^ 
dto  prosecutions,  as  well  by  his  Maje«\,y  ^  MX.ot\ 
»a«//a^i9^£fieHaii*andLearned  Judge  Vvvc^^ 
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against   the  Writer,   if  he  can   be   found,    as    against 
tlic  Printers,  wlio  have  slandered  a  Judge,  whose  hatreJ 
of  disloyalty,  and  love  for  tlie  Constitution,  in  Church 
and  State,  every  man  \vho  has  the  honour  and  the  hap.   | 
pincss   to    be  intimately    acquainted    with,    and   with 
his  principles,  can  attest.     I  trust  the  amiable  and  hu- 
mane Judge  will  not  suifcr  the  meekness  or  thegendcness 
of  liis  mind,  or  the  generosity,  the  benevolence,  and  the 
softness  of  his  heart,  to  influence  and  guide  his  conduct. 
In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  milky  softness  would  be 
abused — in  such  a  case,  strict  and  stern  justice  should  be 
administercdi     I  trust  and  hope  he  will  be  sensible,  that 
mildness  and  forbearance,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
would  hold  out  a  dangerous  encouragement.     I  trust  his 
Lordslii])'s  conviction  will  be,  that  he  will  err,  if  he  sliall 
think  it  best  to  treat  with  silent  contempt  his  slanderers; 
I  trust  he  will,  on  the  contrary,   think  that  such  a  course 
would  bring  into  unmerited  discredit  the  sacred  character 
of  the  IJench,  assailed  as  it  now  is  through  his  dignified 
person,  through  the  person  of  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments ;  in  a  word,  through  the  person,  need  I  s;iy  more, 
of  the  venerable  Mr,  Justice  Fletcher? — and  resolved a< 
I  am,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  assist  him  in  punishing  this 
mis-roportcr,   I  will  go  through  the  false  mis-statement, 
paragraj)li  by  j)aragraph,  intending   to  expose,  as  I  go 
along,  its  falsehood  and  extreme  unworthiness. 

In  my  connnents,  however,  I  will  advert  onlv  to  thon* 
parts  of  this  false  report  which  I  shall  deem  important, 
passing  over  its  rei)etitions  and  prolixity,  (faults  it  appear> 
eminently  to  }K):ssess,)  obviously  from  an  over-ardent  zeal 
ot'  tiie  mis-reporter  to  inculcate  amongst  the  lower  ortler? 
his  principles. 

The  very  flrst  paragraj)!!  in  this  im))nted  Sjieech  she\?> 
i(s"  falsehood,  for  it  makes  the  Learned  Judge   to  sav, 
**  that  he  congratulates  the   Grand  Jurors  of  WexforJ 
*'  upon  the  appearance  of  the  stale  of  the  County,"  re- 
l)eating  and  emphatically  dwelling  on  the  word  "  appear- 
ance ;**   adding,  as  the  cause  of  his  ignorance,  and  the 
consequent  adoption  of  that  word,    "  that  he  had  no 
"  means  whatever  o^Vxvovc\\\^  any  thing,'*  (these  are  the 
iJiis-rcporter's  oy?tv  nvoivVs^^  ''  ^^^lQ\\.K\vsv\v>\vtC:alcti(far;" 
and  this  "  anpeavawce;'  v\\\^  \^x\\vVs.^\ n;'jl\\\,  ^^  ^^^ 
^'ou.   except  from  t\ie  C^\cva^^^^.  "v^  v\x^  x^^i^^^il^  V. 
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}n  for  the  aijscrted  Speech  of  a  Learned  Judge,  which 
ipies  seven  columns  of  a  Ncwapajier.  The  writer  next 
es  the  Judge  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  the 
aty  (Wexford)  for  tKe  excellencies  he  enumeratas ; 
I,  as  he  observes,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  explo- 
alluding  to  the  Rebellion  of  179S;  and  then  he 
s,  tiiat  the  Judge  had,  "  as  the  conductor  of  State 
osecutions,  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  for  the- 
quisitibn  of  knowledge  which  other  men  did  not 
joy,  whereby,"  as  he  stated,  "  he  became  acquainted 
th  the  state  of  things  in  the  Coiuity,  and  how  that 
plosion  was  produced/*  Having  tlicn  shewn  that  the 
Tied  Judge  was  acauainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
ernment,  and  that  ne  had  been  its  confidential  and 
1  adviser,  as  the  Advocate  and  leading  Council  on 
Jf  of  the  Crown  on  State  Prosecutions,  the  writer 
rs  a  veil  over  the  events  of  those  days,  and  cx- 
jes  a  wish  for  concealment  of  the  causes  of  the  Re- 
in ;  which  it  were  to  l)e  wished,  since  he  adverted 
16  subject,  he  had  not  concealed,  because  that  an  ex- 
re  of  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  Rebellion  by  a 
3n  acquainted  therewith,  as  an  adviser  of  the 
i^n,  might  have  been  attended  with  good  con- 
ences,  inasmuch  as  the  seeds  sown  in  1793  have  not 
1  yet  eradicated,  and  tliat  the  Town  and  County  of 
:u)rd  were,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  possession  and 
IT  the  command  of  the  United  Irishmen  during  the 
ellion  of  1798;  for  which  reason  I  au\  of  opinion,  that 
xposure  in  the  town  of  Wexford  of  the  true  causes 
e  origin  of  that  horrible  Rebellion,  might  have  had 
'holesome  eflfect. 

be  next  paragraph  is  eminently  illustrative  of  the 
rvations  already  submitted,  tending  as  it  does  to 
r  the  falsehood  and  the  ignorance,  and  the  folly  also, 
le  mis- reporter — for  wliat  does  he  now  make  tlic 
Tied  Judge  to  say?  Why,  "  that  having  been  absent 
om  the  County  of  Wexford  for  twelve  years,  with  one 
:ception,  when  he  did  not,  as  is  stated,  sit  on  the 
rown  Bench ;  lie  could,  however,  with  the  greatest 
uth  say,  he  never  saw  the  County  more  tranquil/' — 
here  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  mqavcwt  Ue.^^\^^ 
en  the  very  commencement,  tUe  \\n\.w  ^xoi^^'afc^ 
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Utter  and  absolute  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  County, 
save  and  except .  the  knowledge   which  the   Calendar 
afforded.     After,  then,   this  acknowledged  absence  of 
twelve  years,  after  this  acknowledged  absence  of  know- 
ledge, what  does  this  falsifier  make  the  acute  and  the 
accurate  Judge  to  say?     I  will  now  give  you  the  mis- 
reporter's  own  words,  "  That  he  could  with  the  greatest 
**  truth  say,  that  at  no  period  from  his  earliest  acquaint* 
•*  ance  with  the  County,  down  to  tlie  present  day,  did  he 
**  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  more  profound  tranquillity, 
*«  more  perfect  peace,  more  complete  security.**     See 
then,  I  say,  the  absurdity  in  which  this  foolish  writer  has 
involved  the  Learned  Judge,     First,  he  makes  him  pe- 
culiarly acquainted  with  the  County,  its  politics,  and  its 
principles,  as  the  conductor  of  State  Prosecutions,  asserts 
mg  him  to  be  the  Council  chosen  by  the  Government, 
when  his  (the  Judge's)  known  friend  and  patron,  Lofd 
Clare,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Law  ;  then  he  shews,  by  an 
absence  of  twelve  years,  that  that  personal  knowledge 
had  totally  ceased — then  he  shews  the  Judgc*s  utter 
ignorance  of  the  County,  avowed  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  delivery  of  the  imputed  Speech,  by  these  emphatic* 
words :  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  I  congratulate 
•*  you  upon  the  appearance  of  the  state  of  your  County; 
**  I  say  appearance^  because  I  have  no  means  whatever 
f*  of  knowing  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  except  from 
"  the  Calendar  /"  and  almost  in  the  next  line  this  writer 
makes  a  broad  and  unqualified  av'erment,  not  lightly,  but 
deliberately,  and,  as  is  stated,  xcith  the  greatest  truth  ei- 
pressed^  "  That  in  his  (the  Judge's)   eX])orience   of  the 
"  County  for  thirty  years,"  (that  County  which  the  Rebels 
possessed,  and  where,  I  would  remark,  the  Uebellion  tri- 
umphed), he  never  knew  it,  says  his  mis-reporter,  "  more 
**  profoundly    tranquil,    more    perfectly   secure,    more 
"  j)caceable,  than  at  the  present  day." 

The  Learned  Judge  is  next  made  to  rely  on  other 
grounds  for  his  knowledge  of  the  County  beside  thd 
Calendar  :  and  what  are  his  new  documents  ?  The 
Wexford  Journals  of  March  and  April.  This  writer  has 
broadly  stated  an  assertion  I  cannot  believe,  that  a  Judge, 
in  bis  Address  to  tl\e  Graud  Inquest  of  the  County, 
/bunded  his  Charge  itv  Tpail  \x^ow  k^\^t<>a«!xsw<^xiVs  \u  tho 
Wexibrd  Journals.      Suc\\  a  ^\oq,^^^x\^  ^w^l^  \«.^m 
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would  se^m^  a  prodigy  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  such  as  no  man  acquainted  with  Judffe  Ilctcher  could 
impute  to  him.     Yet  the  writer  himself  (I  must  say,  ill- 
intending  towards  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher)  asserts,  that  the 
Judge  made  a  Speech   of  seven  columns  length,   as  a 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jurors  of  Wexford,   founding  it 
upon  two  sources  only  of  knowledge,  those  specified,  viz. 
tlie  Calendar,  and  the  Wexford  Journals  of  March  and 
April'.     I  would  now  ask  this  writer,  by   what  known 
Officer  of  the  Law  these  documents,  the  Wexford  Jour- 
nals, could  have  been  laid  before  a  Judge?     1  would  now 
ask  him,  who  dared  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Judge  the 
Wexford  Journals,  as  documents  whereon  to  inform  his 
judicial  mind,  sitting  on  the  Bench,  of  the  state  of  the 
County,  and  its  dissensions  ?   Not,  surely,  the  High  or 
Sub-Sheriff,  not  the  Grand  or  Petit  Jurors,  nor  yet  tJie 
Magistrates.     No,  no,  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say 
by  whom  these  documents  were  laid,  as  he  would  insinuate 
they  were,  before  a  Judge  on  the  Bench.     Extreme  as 
this  writer's  ignorance,  his  folly,  and  his  effrontery  is,  he 
had  the  caution  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  produced  the  Wexford  Journals,  as  instructions 
and  aa  a  foundation  to  shew  the  slate  of  the  County. — 
Well  the  writer  knew,  as  I  do,  and  every  man  who  knows 
Judge  Fletcher,  that  the  sound  and  constitutional  Judge 
wouTd  ou  the  spot  have  ordered  the  person  (who  should 
lay  before  him  on  the  Bench,  as  legal  documents,  the 
Wexford  Journals  of  March  and  April)  into  the  Dock  for 
an  high   contempt.     Thus   I   dismiss  these  formidable 
documents,  the  Wexford  Journals  of  March  and  April. 

The  writer  has  next  the  boldness  to  make  the  Judge  to 
assert,  *♦  That  never  in  the  course  of  his  (the  Judge's) 
"  Circuits,  in  all  sixteen,  had  he"  (the  Judge)  "  ever 
••  been  able  to  discover  or  observe  any  serious  puq>os«?  or 
**  settled  scheme  of  assailing,  his  Majesty's  Government, 
^*  or  any  conspiracy  connected  with  internal  rebels  or 
**  foreigi)  foes."  The  impudence  of  this  falsifier,  in 
expecting  that  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland  will  swallow 
^this  gross  assertion,  is  not  to  be  endured.  All  the 
public  prints,  it  is  well  known,  teemed  more  or  less  ever)> 
week  with  the  accounts  of  the  most  horrid  rebel  atrociuei 
ponunJtted  before  and  ever  since  the  uuYvtop^y  ve^v  \"lS^' 
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Tlie  newspapers  are  not  in  this  instance  to  be  doubted; 
because,   untbrtunatcly  for   Ireland,  the    records  of  the 
Courts  of  the  Metropohs,  andof  the  Counties  at  the  Assizes 
funiish  proofs,  alas!   too  strong,  to  justify  the  public 
prints.    This  false  writer,  then,  in  making  Judge  Fletcher 
in  effect  to  say  that  there  are  not,  and  were  not,  during 
the  period  specified,  any  serious  purposes  of  a  rebellious 
nature  in  Ireland,   does   in   an   high   degree   vilify  the 
Leanied  Judge,  by  attempting  to  set  up  his  knowledge 
and  opinion  against  the  knowledge  and  opinion  of  every 
loyal  man  in  the  empire,  and  against,  too,  the  records  of 
the  Courts  in  wliich  the  Learned  Judge  has  himself  had 
the  honour  to  presjde,  whilst  the  writer  ascribes  to  other 
causes  and  other  persons  the  troubles  and  the  causes  of 
the  troubles  in  Ireland,  which  then  he  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate.    First,  the  extraordinaiy  rise  of  land — ^next,  the 
paper  currency — next,  the  Magistracy — the  latter,  as  he 
says,  all  bad,  whom  he  takes  upon  himself  to  divide  into 
two   classes,  each  reprehensible,  some    over  active,  the 
rest  supine  :  which  last  alleged  cause,  the  badness  of  the 
Magistracy,  tbis  false  writer  boldly  tells  the  people,  affects 
the  di^;)eiisalion  of  justice  ;  in    a  word,  affects,    as   he 
broadiv  stales,  the  administration  of  the  laws  iu   Ireland. 
Thus  ihe  >\ritor  holds  up  to  the  contem])t  of  the  Empire, 
in  gross,  all  the  Protestant  and   Roman    Catholic  Magis- 
trates of  Ireland,   CNcejit  one — namely,  an   upright    Ma- 
gistrate in  a  vvcstcrn  County,  for  whom  I  shall  by  and  bye 
give  the  writer  credit.     And  then  he  lashes  the   Orange 
Societies,   which  he  scruples  not  to  s;<y,  **  do  poison  the 
"very  fountains  of  justice. '*  Here,  in  a  sweeping  clause, 
tliis  writer  involves  all  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  then  he 
accuses  the  Magistrates  with  no  less  a  crime  tlian  the  di- 
rect and  absolute  violation  of  their  duty,    and   of  their 
oaths. 

Next,  this  slanderer  of  tli:^  Judge  and  of  all  the  Magis- 
trates of  r/// Ireland,  rrotestant  and  Catholic,  with  \he 
exce};tion  of  one  upriglit  western  gentleman,  nv<dies 
his  accusation  against  Petit  Jurors,  who  also,  to  favour 
party-men,  do,  as  he  says  broadly,  and  without  exj>rcs- 
singany  doubt  or  cpialification,  "decline  their  duty  ;"  in 
other  w- ords,  he  c\\aT5;es  VW  Y^VVl  Avvtors  of  the  North  of 
/re/and  peculiarly  \\\v\\  V^Xsc  v«^^V\\\^^^^^\\\«^^.  ''''^x^^vifc 
'ficient,"  says  t\us \\n;x\xvveL\A^  ^v\^ \v\\^^^ 
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*•  to  display  a  colour^  in  order  to  found  a  disbelief  of  a 
**  witness's  testimony ;  or  wlien  another  has  displayed  his 
•*  party  badge,  the  Juries  have  mitigated/*  to  use  this 
writer's  own  words,  "  murder  into  manslaughter.'* — 
Thus  lie  charges  the  Juries  of  Ireland  with  a  crime, 
than  which  there  can  be  none  greater ;  none  more 
injurious  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  coun* 
try  ;  since  it  telLs  all  the  people  of  the  Empire,  that 
Juries,  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  will,  from  pait\ 
spirit,  go  the  length  of  false  swearing,  lor  the  acquittal 
of  a  murderer,  provided  he  be  an  Orangeman  ; — *j,ooi\ 
wholesome  advice  this,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pcasantrj 
of  Ireland,  peculiarly  applicable  to  Northern  Romans 
By  the  way,  are  not  those  Juries  composed  in  pari 
of  Roman  Catholics?  They  are.  I  would  iiow  ask  the 
writer,  how  he  will  get  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he 
has  involved  himself? 

The  next  paragraph  makes  "  this,"  as  the  writer  savf? 
**  no  party  Judge,"  to  praise  himself  for  the  discharge  o 
his  judicial  duty  with  firnmess  and  integrity — as  if  an^ 
man  ever  expressed  a  doubt  of  either  the  firmness  or  tiu 
integrity  of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher. 

No  man  will  believe  that  Judge  Fletcher,  conscious  a: 
he  is  of  the  world's  praises,  would  descend  to  eulogist 
himself:  No,  no,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  well-earned  fame 
he  would  leave  that  (his  praise)  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  Empire. 

This  writer,  contrary  to  the  high,  and  lofty,  and  mo 
narchical,  and  aristocrat  ical  mind  of  the  Honorable  iir 
Justice  Fletcher  ;  adopting  a  style  unknown  to  tin 
Learned  Judge  ;  one,  as  it  would  seem,  calculated  to  wii 
the  hearts  of  the  mob,  at  the  expense,  and  by  the  abusi 
of  the  higher  orders,  expresses  himself,  in  allusion  to  thi 
alleged  miseries  of  the  peasantry,  in  language  at  once  ai 
fecting  and  pathetic  ;  describing  their  (the  peasants 
residence  and  tlicir  food;  stating  both  as  unfit  for  ai 
•*  English  sow" — and  then  the  writer,  doubtless  to  ob 
tain  for  his  falsehoods  credit  and  a  character,  and,  as  i 
were,  to  put  a  seal  on  them,  has  the  hardihood  t< 
write,  these  words  as  the  words  of  the  Judge — "  Get? 
"tlemeij,*  J  do  repeat,  that  those  aie  wv^  '5»^\>JCvknr»: 
^'Dot  merely  as    an     iiidividuai,  buX   ^    ^  ^^^"^ 
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•*  charghjfi  hn  Judicial  duty^  I  hope  with  firmness  and 
•*  integrity/* — Immediately  after  which,  the  writer  takes 
a  new  flight,  returning  to  the  charge  against  Orange  As- 
sociations, with  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  con- 
nect all  commemorations  and  processions,  which  are,  is 
lie  says,  *'  productive  of  embittering  recollections,  inflict- 
"  ing' wounds  upon  the  feelings  of  others." — And  further, 
we  tind,  that  tlie  false  reporter  seems  to  excuse,  or 
to  account  for  the  disattected  and  disloyal,  by  saying 
that  they  were  provoked  to  rise  by  the  Orange  Assaul- 
ants  y  but  in  no  place  that  I  can  find,  does  this  writer  de- 
scribe the  horrible  and  frightful  burnings  and  atrocities 
of  the  Rebels  ;  over  them  he  has  drawn  a  veil. 

Mr.  Peel,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  hat,  in 
the  ])roper  ylace.  Parliament,  expressed  a  different  <^inion 
from  this  writer — tlicy  are  now  at  issue,  and  as  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  is  in  idl  respects  competent  toassert  and 
enfdrce  his  ojiinions,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  his  ail- 
vocate,  or  Id  enter  into  any  iliscussion  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness, the  accuracy,  ami  the  truth  of  his  statements, 
wliicli,  unblushin;]^!v,  and  with  matchless  etironten%  this 
Icnl  reporter  has  dared  to  controvert,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  instances,  ilatly  to  deny. — And  then  this 
presumptuous  writer  takes  upon  liiinself  to  be  a  dictator 
to  his  Majesty's  Ciovernmrnt,  and  to  the  loyal  people  of 
Irehuul,  assertiui?,  with  his  accustomed  falsehood,  that  the 
Judge  utteretl  the  following  words — *'  I  do  eniphaticallv 
**  state,  as  my  settled  oj)inion,  that  until  these  associa* 
'*  tions,"  the  Orange  Societies,  **are  effectually  put  down, 
*'a;id  the  arms  taken  from  their  hands,  in  vain  will  the 
'*  \ortli  oi'  Ireland  expect  tranquillity  or  peace.**  I  am 
■MMre  that  the  (ioveriunent  and  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland, 
nir»re  csj)ecially  ilie  Norlherns,  (althoiigh  a  veil  has  been 
(Iraun  over  the  rol)berie*,  by  day  and  night,  of  arms 
irom  the  Loyalists)  will  make  a  low  obeisance  to  this 
writer,  for  his  atlvice  against  Orange  Societies,  and  Loyal 
C'onunemorations. 

M\is  there  e\or,  I  ask,  a  Judge  so  slandered?  Cer- 
tainly not.— \Miat,  i:i  it  to  be  believed,  that  a  Judge, in  hi? 
/iddrcss  to  iho  (ivawd  Jurors  of  Wexford,  would  travel  to 
i/ie  \oith,  to  tViUwe  v\\^ow  v\\Q.  \kx<c>«yifc^vw^  iKere,  which 
.seem    to   be   as  uv\v:ouTvc.eVQ^>N\N^\  ^viVa\^cc^\>s;^vsv^  ^ 
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Vfexfordf  and  the  business  of  that  County,  as  the  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  North  of  Scotland  ?    Will  it  be  believed, 
that  so  learned  and   correct  a  Judge;   as   Mr.  Justice 
Eletcher,  would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  usurp  the  place 
and  die  duties  of  the  Government,  and  the  Parliament, 
who  are  the  judges  on  such  subjects,  as  Orange  Societies 
and  Loyal  Commemorations,  and  the  wisdom  of  permit- 
tinff  Uieir  continuance  ?    Can  any  man  suppose  that  a 
Judge  of  such  learning  and  knowledge,   such  peculiar 
Bcuteness    and  univeraal    correctness,    as    Mr.  Justice 
Hetcher,  would,  availing  himself  of  his  right  and  pri- 
vflege  to   address   the  Grand  Jurors    of  Wexford,  oil 
the  business  of  tlie  County,  make  the  Bench  a  vehicle 
for  public  and  general  declamation — representing  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  as  naked  and  starved,  oppressed  and 
0nslaved*^that  very  peasantry,  who,  the  public  knew,  by 
the  sense  of  Parliament  recently  expressed,   were  in  a 
state  little  short  of  actual  rebellion  ?  Oh  no ;  Mr.  Justice 
Eletcher  too  well  knows  the  dutv  of  a  Judge — too  well 
he  knows  that  it  is  against  a  Judge's  duty  to  mix  poli- 
tics with  the  administration  of  Justice ;    he  is  a  man 
too   well  informed,   not  to  know  and  not  to   feel  the 
peculiar   impropriety   of  a  Judge  gi\'ing    lectures   on 
political  and    other  general   subjects  from  the  Bench. 
I    repeat^   and    I   do   emphatically   say,   that  no  man 
acquainted  with  Judge  Fletcher  would  believe,  unless 
he   beard  him,  tliat  he  delivered  from  the  Bench  the 
ninety^ninth  part  of  the  s})eech  which  has  been  falsely 
imputed  to  him;  neither  will  I  believe  that  Mr.  Justice 
Fletcher  would  waste  his  time,  and  that  of  the  l\iblic, 
by   a  subject  so   obviously    irrelevant    to  the    Grand 
Jiirors  of  Wexford,  and  the  business  of  the  County,  and 
to  legal  business  in  general,  so  extra-judicial^  as    the 
ancient  connexion  between  the  Roman  Catholic   Pastor 
and  his  Flock — whether,  as   this  false  writer  seems  to 
doubt,  such  connexion  be  salutary  or  not,  whether  it  has 
been»  often*  with,  or  often  without  reflection,  inveighed 
against  by  those  who  call  themselves  friends  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  Church  and  State,  appears,  to  my  uninformed 
mind,  as  unconnected  with  the  Grand  Jurors  of  Wexford^ 
add    the   himness  of  the    County,    axvvV  iVv^   ^c\\«^ 
Mdminiatration   of  justice    in    Ireland^    «^   ^Ve^Ocxw 
J9baaui  Catholic    Faster    felt   it  lus.  (Vuly  to  ^wM 
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I  ili\'  hnntntnliio  iibandonincnt  of 
'•  It-  i:!i.^."  Stninii:i'  inixlinv  tins — cxlraon 
(if  wnril^,  ntu  r!v  inconsistent  witli  the  well  a 
:h  u:nnirntatiw  nniul  oC  the  Learned  Jiulpre  ; 
ll:e  writer  speaks  <>!»  and  praisc\s  the  saliihii 
between  the  Koman  Catholic  Pastor  aiul  h 
the  next,  he  himents  that  the  Flock,  goaded  b; 
anil  tlviii}^  in  tlie  face  of  their  Pastors,  havi 
all  religious  feelinjj.  My  (iod,  what  length  j 
so  this  writer  wonid  gravely  tell  all  the  Lea 
Jirethren,  the  empire,  and  all  the  world, 
Fletcher  declared  from  the  Jlench,  in  asolcn 
a  (vrand  Jury,  **  That  he  had  judicial  know 
"  salutariness  of  the  comiexion  betwee 
**  Catholic  Pastor  and  his  Flock."  I  woul 
the  title  of  that  cause  brought  before  the  Le 
the  riames  of  the  Parlies,  and  the  Court  of  J 
afibrdcd  that  judicial  knowledge  ;  and  I  won 
the  decision  upon  it.  The  report  of  such 
explanatory  of  tlie  salutariness  of  the  counc 
lamentable  dissolution,  would  certainly  extei 

Ifidiro  of  .Iiiilfres:    hut  Of^rhnns.  nftor  nil.  tf 
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••  passions  of  parlies."    Thus  this  writer  passes  seirtcncb 
of  reprobation  generally  upon  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Laity  of  the  lower  order  w  ^alse  swearers,  as  men  setting 
at  nought  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  ascribing  all,  aH  this 
Writer  does,  to  judicial  knowledge  of  the  separation  of 
the  lloman  Catholic  Pastor  from  his  Flock;  tlie  truth  of 
which  assertion,  since  it  has  been  made,  I  do  positively 
and  miqiialifiodly  deny,  declaring,  on  the  contrary,  that 
fhc  closest  connexion  and  attachment  do  now,  and  has 
Always  notoriously  subsisted  between  the  Ciergy  and  tlie 
Laity  of  that  religious  persuasion ;  and  further,  I  do  boldly 
ind  with  confidence  aver,  that  no  attempt  has  been  ever 
Made  to  separate  the   Roman  Catholic  Pastor  from  his 
.Flock.     And  now  I  call  upon  the  writer  to   jwovc   the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  one  calculated  to  dissatisfy  and 
dfacontcnt  the^  minds  of  all   Roman    Catliolics. "  The 
.Irritemext  asserts,  *'  that  the  oatlis  of  Orangemen  like- 
^  wise  are  also  set  at  nought ;"  thus  this  slanderous  and 
Alne  writer  draws  in  tlie  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  as 
&Im  swearers,  their  oatlis  only  <' being  obligatory,'^  as  he 
does    with    consunnnatc    effrontery   say,    "  when  they 
*•  iailministcr   to    their  passions;  but  as  for  oaths   in 
••  n  Court  of  Justice,  they  liave  been,"  savs  thiu  lalse 
Reporter,    *«  altogether    set  at  nought/'      These    are 
hia   very   words;   and  thus,  in    gross,    iic   consigns   to 
Mernal  damnation  the  mass  of  the  })eopIc  of  Ireland, 
high  and  low,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catlwlic;  and  will 
tiot  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  punish  this  odious  and  much 
detested  writer?    Will  he  not  bring  him  or  the   Printers 
before  a  Court  of  Justice?  Will  he  not  invoke  tlie  I-,a\vs 
df  his  Country  for  the  chastisement  of  the  great  offender? 
Vc**,  he  will :  Judge  Fletcher  will,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Law,  tell  his  Fellow-Cotrntrymen  tliat  he  is  not  their 
defamer ;  he  will  tell  them  that  he  never  thought,  mucli 
less  that  he  ever  said,  that  tho  great  mass  of  the:  people 
of  Ireland  were  wilful  and  willing  \iolators  of  the  Itiw  of 
God.     This  writer  having  thus  disposed  of  the  lower 
<>rders  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  Protestant  as 
Rcmian  Catholic,  now  sends  after  tliem ;  now  holds  up  to 
the  Empire,  and  to  the  World,  the  (Jentry  of  Ireland  as 
candidates  £>r  the  internal  regions — for.  what  does  he  now 
•ajr?    I  will  as  I  uIwhvs  do,  give  \us  ov»?tv  \\o\^^ — xv^wv 
iSkem  I  abuU  niAkc  no' comment,  \\icy  rec^VK^iXiovi^^- 


**  Gentlemen,  ^uoUier  deep-rooted  cnme  of  immorj 
'•  lias  b'ten  the  opcnitioii  of  the  CmiDly  Prescnli 
*'  Code  of  Ireland,  abuRed,  as  it  has  Iwen,  for  the 
V  |>0!ics  of  fraud  and  ncculatioii :"  of  frand  and  \m 
tion,  nuirk  these  wonU  [iL-culiarly  selected.  "  Will 
*'  nol,"  says  this  writer,  **  bo  astonished  when  I 
**  youv  that  1  ha^;  had  information  judicially,  l>i 
**  t2)>rt}{Ut  C'auntry  Guntlcinan  and  Gnutd  Jiirur,  ii 
"  Western  County,  that,  in  the  general  practice,  noti>nB 
**  in  ten  of  the  accounting  alTitlavits  was  actually  swofo 
*'  at  all.  MagistniU's."  says'  this  flip|Uiitt  nnspariag 
writer,  "  have  wffiied  and  given  away  printed  lbrni5  ii 
**  such  aflidavtts  in  blanks,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  pk-uun 
"  lit  tlio  Kjriy."  Tims  this  writer  dccuses  alt  the  Ma- 
gistratKs  of  Ireland,  except  one  upright  Western  (jph- 
tlemai) ;  thus  ho  charges  tlicm  with  tolerating,  with  ea- 
eouraginjf,  and  with  participating,  nay,  practising  fraud 
and  peculation,  and  with  ntcotiraging  Ihlse  sweariog,  by 
wholesale  too ;  thus  he  represents  the  Magistrates. as  mak. 
ing  it  their  pructice  to  sign  pajiers  as  athdavits,  in  blant 
and  in  gross.  Hut  what  apology  will  this  falsifier  male 
to  Mr.  Justice  Flctiher  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  kt 
representing  him  to  his  Brother  Judges,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Magistrates,  and  to  the  Empire,  as  having 
ho  spoken,  from  the  Bench,  of  the  Magistracy  ofjfl 
Ireland  ;  condemning  them,  the  Magistrates,  all  pff 
saltuni,  and  in  gross,  to  disgrace  in  this  world,  and« 
deser\'ing  of  eternal  punishment.  \  beg  pardon  oC  the 
nprightWestcrnCounty  Gentleman  and  Magi&trute  whom 
I  should  have  here  excepted.  ■  Now  I  call  upon  thil 
writer,  in  the  tace  of  his  countiy,  to  report  at  large,  in 
what  cause,  and  where,  and  in  what  Court  of  Law  Orirf 
Justice,  this  upright  Western  Gentleman  and  Alagistnite 
gave  evidence  before  Mr.  Justice  I'ictcher,  or  any  ftllief 
Judge,  to  the  import  and  clf'ect  of  tliis  writer's  rcpaii- 
I  \nW  call  upon  himj  the  writer,  also  now  to  give  ih*; 
name  of  tiie  u[»right  Western  Magistrate  and  Gentleniitii- 

The  next  subject  of  the  Learned  Judge's  '  false  Ri'-  , 
porter  (he  takes  in  all  subjects)  to  which  I  would  advrtrt 
embraces  another  ob\iou.-*  and  nionslroufl  absurdity,  JP' 
his  (the  Writct'-i)  a^ii\\iu'C\'ft^\.tc'Bewt  immorality    ^ 
^WM^  mode  «f  Juipea  yaoCTaaMBg^^^^i  j watm 
9itbf  ••cwaucfto*,"  Vw  a»jv'*«**»^'*"*"'* 
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nt  Barristers.**  This  cause  of' immorality  must, 
/ent»  be  absurd ;  because  it  would  be  nonsense 
lat  the  immorality  of  a  people  eigliteen  or  twenty 

0,  produced  by  Judges  hasty  decisions  on  Civil 
dd  produce  immorality  eighteen  or  twenty  years 

cause  (supposing  it  to  have  been  a  cause)  had 
and  if  those  hasty  decisions,  for  argument  salce 
^  thai  such  had  been,  are  no  cause  for  present 
existing '  immorality,  why  then  it  is  absurd  to 

hasty  decisions  at  dl,  conceding,  as  I  do  now 
ibr  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  abuse  and 
m  of  justice  had  prevailed,  while  the  Judges  of 
i  were  the  administrators  of  the  Law ;  but  I  will 
lede,  I  will  not,  for  the  honour  of  Mr!  Justice 

concede,  that  he  would  insult  and  iajure  the 
of  the  highly  revered  Judges  now  no  mordi'to  all 

1,  indiscnminately,  this  writer  has  alluded,  all 
I,  I  say,  indiscriminately,  he  has  maligned*  '  Nor 
incede  that  the  Hon.  Judge  would  asperse  the 
L  characters,  the  living  Judges,  his  own  brethren, 
en  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  was  a  practising' Barristeif 

Bill  Courts  presided  there  ;  the  Nol)le  Lord, 
hom  the  Learned  Judge  has  liow  the  honour  to 
Id  tell  him,  if  he  did  (as  he  did  not)  make  that 
I)  an  assertion  at  once  aftecLing  the  living  and  the 
hiat  I  will  now  tell  the  writer— that  his  assertions 
the  Judges  are  not  true. 

lext  mis-report  I  shall  advert  to,  seems  to  be  no 
u  an  attack  on  Parliament  and  the  I^w  of  tho 
kvhich  I  will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  by  tho 
own  words :  **  The  old  powers  of  the  Law  hav- 
roved  unavailing,  the  Legislature  was  compelled 
ict'new  Laws,  which,  though  cla.>hijig  with  the 
irst  principles  of  evidence  under  our  happy  Con- 
on" — remark  the  words — "  which,  though  clash* 
;itli  the  very  first  principles  of  evidence,  were 

for  by  the  exigencies  or'  the  times."  Now  I  will 
eve  that  Judge  Fletcher  could  have  so  spoken  of 
Lstitution  ;  I  will  not  believe  that  he  et  cr  said  that 
[islature  in  times  of  peace  enacted  a  I^w  which 
aed  or  clashed  with  the  very  first  princi^ilea  <ii! 
e*^-Bo.  exigency  could  justify  sue\\  vx  Yaiw  \  NJc« 
uciples  of  evidence  aic,  1  do  \\u\t\:An  cswvw*' 
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'imnuitable  arul  uncliangcable — else  there  might  be  I^v, 
hut  there  would  not  1)0  Justice.     To  the  deep  root  the 
lirst  principles  of  evidence  hari  taken  in  our  glorious  and 
iiappy  Constitution,  and  to  the  consciousness  in  the  mind 
of  every  man  that  such  is  the  case,  is  to  be  ascribed  that 
whicli  comforts  every  good  Subject  in  the  Empire,  whe- 
ther lie  be  Peer  or  Peasant,  with  the  joyful  reflection  that  his 
person,  his  property,  his  character,  and  his  life  are  fc- 
cured,  that  neither  can  ])e  invaded  or  affected  but  through 
the  medium  of  legal  evidence.  The  bond  bv  which  is  hehl 
sacred  the  people's  rights  is,  undoubtedly  is,   the  nn- 
diangeableness  of  tlie  nrst  principles  of  evidence,  andlhc 
feeling  that  all  Legislators,  that  all  Judges,  and  that  nil 
Jurors  must,  in  their  judgments  and  decisions,  be  ruled 
and  governed  by  those  principles,  is  at  once  riie  Empire's 
boast  and  the  people's  happiness ;  an  attempt  tlien  to 
shake,  or  by  any  expression  to  disturb  or  to  diminish  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  foundation,  the  main  pillar 
upon  which  the  excellence  of  our  Constitution  rests,  is 
in   my   mind,    an    high   crime   and  misdemeanor,   and 
such  as  calls  for  exemplary  punishment.     I  am  aware, 
however,    that  when   a  rebellion  prevails,  or  when  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  are  sowing,  the  Legislature  is  compelled 
to  enact  laws  peculiar  to  such  times,  whicli  do  pro  tcntpof^ 
su])ersedc   the  laws  which  are  calculated   ibr  times  of 
profbuiul  peace  ;  but  in  our  glorious  Empire,  in  its  worst 
state,  the  first  principles  of  evidence  are  more  or  less, 
and  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  rigidly  adhered 
to. — After  thus  sapping  as  it  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  the  law  of  evidence,  this  mi^ 
chievous  writer  tells  the  people  that  the  Legislature  made 
a  law,  which  Iicld  out  a  kind  of  bounty  for  false  swearing. 
Surely,  no  man  sitting  on  the  IJench  of  Justice,  placed 
there  bv  his  SovereiG:n  to  administer  the  laws,  could  have 
uttered  such  an  ex])rossion,  could  have  said  that  a  lav; 
was  enacted  which  held  out  an  encouragement  lor  false 
swearing;  assuredly  not;  torso  speaking  of  a  particular 
law,   would   bring  the  law  itself  into  contempt.     Hav- 
ing  before    consigned    to   damnation    our    3Iagistrates, 
our  Jurors  and  our  People,   this  universally   bad,   and 
;?/w«iys  ill-conceiving  wnVev,  Cio^s  viext  \>retty  broadiv 
fnsinriate  that  all  the  Weveww^  O^xc^x-?.  \w  VA-ssv^  ^4l 
icconipnny  them.     ''  NVe  w\\  Vtxo^kT  ^^^^  nJcC>&^V^^ 
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mter,  **  the  revenue  folk  are  not  very  remarkable  for  U 

*  scrupulous  feeling  in  such  cases,"  that  is,  in  the  cases 
»f  ialse  swearing;  and  then  comes  an  assertion  not  appli- 
rablc  to  one  man,  but»with  a  very  few  exceptions,  to  every 
Dan  in  the  community  ;  and  what  now  does  this  writer 
alscly  state  ?  What  I  but  that  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  on 
iic  Bench  declared,  **  That  he  (the  Judge)  had  him- 

*  self  witnessed  triak  where  in  his  (the  Judge's)  judg- 

*  ment»  the  Revenue  Officer  was  peijured,  the  Witnesses 

*  were  peijured,  and  the  Petit  Jurors  were  perjured/* 
rhcre  are  no  bounds,. 90  limit  to  this^  writer'^  slander; 
)utt  witli  the  blessing  of  God,  tlie  Judge  will,  I  trust, 
l^vc  him  a  severe  check,,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of 
sxaniple. 

The  next  observation  I  will  make  is  on  an  abstirdilN' 
)erfectly  ludicrous,  tending  only  to  excite  laughter,  but 
lot,  however,  without  a  severe  stroke  against  tlie  resident 
Sentry  of  the  country,  insinuating,  if  not  asserting,  that 
faey  aided,  assisted,  abetted,  and  comforted  this  univer- 
tally  imputed  false  swearing  of  the  Kevenuc  Officers,  the 
iVitnesses,  the  Jurors,  and  the  Magistrates.  Writing  on 
Ills  subject,  the  false  reporter  has  been  pleased,  with,  it 
vould  seem,  more  imprudence  than  wut,  to  say,  ••  The 

*  resident  Gentry  of  the  country  generally  winked  witli 

*  botli  tlieir  eyes  at  this  practice;  and  why,"  says  the 
imter,  speaking  for  the  Judge,  **  do  the  resident  Gentry 

*  wink  with  both  their  eyes  ?    Why  do  they  connive  at 

*  iidse  swearing?     Why  do    they   encourage,   not  iis 

*  asserted,  a  particular,  but  an  universal  breach  and  vio- 
'*  lation  of  the  universally  known  law,  of  the  express 
«  commandment  of  God  ?  I  will  tell  you,"  says  thiis 
:hristian  and  religious  and  moral  writer,  (see  the  very 
ivord^  "  because  it  brought  home  to  the  doors  of  their 
^*  tenants  a  market  for  their  corn,  and  consequently 
^*  increased  the  rents  of  their  lauds;  besides,"  says  this 
nrriter,  this  able  judge  of  human  nature,  this  eloquent 
expounder  of  the  minds,  and  hearts,  and  principles,  and 
motives  of  the  Magistracy,  the  Gentr}',  tne  Jurors,  tlie 
Revenue  Officers,  and  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland,  whosa 
tninda  and  hearts  it  would  seem  he  carried  in  his  pocket ; 
"  besides^"  says  he,  **  the  Gentry  them^\ve^  v«^\\\^e.Qs\yr 
w  sumers  of  those  liquors.**  Thus,  tli\s  vfT^\.c)Kve^^  *^ 
^i^eoMe  preteod^v  to  wit  and  bumoviY,  \\ftset*>« 
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Landlords^ndGeutry  of  Ireland  as  two  eyed-winkers  and 
whiskey-drinkers. 

The  next  object  of  attack  by  this  greatly  gifted  writer, 
(he  rises  we  percci>'e  as  he  ad\ances,)  is  levelled  ^inst 
the  Nobility  and  the  highest  class  of  the  Gentry  of  Ire- 
land, including  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  are 
Absentees^   to  whom,  with'  his   usual  and  accustomed 
freedom  and  flippancy,  he  ascribes  the  increase  of  immo- 
rality, and  the  banishment  from  Ireland  of  all  tranqid- 
lity  and  obedience  to  the  laws ;  pretty  round  charges,  no 
doubt,  against  the  Irish  Nobility  and  Gentry:    "The 
Absentees,"  says  this  bold  and  adventurous,  but  novel 
writer,  **  disgusted  with  the  state  of  things,  desert  their 
"  posts  in  the  times  of  peril,"  not  forgetting  however 
to  keep  a  sti'ict  eye,  steadfastly,  as  this  universally  informed 
M'riter  says,  looking  upon  "  a  farm,  if  it  falls  out  of  leaac, 
"  to  set  it  up  to  the  highest  bidder."  Here  this  writer  scni- 
ples  not  to  hold  up  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Absentee  Landlords  of  Ireland  as  the  oppressors  of  their 
tenantry,  the  drawers  and  the  drinkers,  not  of  whiskey, 
but  of  the  last  drop  of  the  ])eople's  blood,  gorged  with 
which,  and  with  their  (the  Landlord's)  excesses,  they  are 
held   up  to  the  execration  of  the  Empire  ;    thus,'  too, 
exposing,  thus  holding  up  to  scorn  in  the  sister  country, 
the  Irish  IVolcstunt  and  lloman   Cp.tholic  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  and  exciting  against  them  the  contempt  and 
•letcslalioii  not  only  of  all  the  people  of  Kngland  and 
fScotlanci,  hut  of  the  people  of  their  own  country,  and  of 
allKuroj)o.    lor  what,  I  ask,  in  a  Nobleman  or  Gentleman 
more  cruel   and  more  disgraceful — what  more  degrad- 
ing, more  barbarous,  or  more  inhuman,  than  extracting 
the  very  blc^od  of  the  })oor  ?  and  having  sucked  it  all  in, 
then  coward-like,  in  its  day  of  })eril,  deserting  and  aban- 
doning their  country!     Surely  such  slander  won't  be  suf- 
fered to  pasji  unnoticed  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ot 
Ireland.     Jjiuing  delivered  his  imaginations,  he  affixes  a 
i^^eal  as  it  w^re  on  them  for  their  authentication,  making 
the  vencrabhs  and  amiable,  and  honourable  Judge  to  say— 
(wa-s  there  ever  a  man  so  absurd  ?)     **  I  have  tlwuglit  it 

nghiy  li'opi  the  false  coUumuc?;  that  has  been  given,  and 

'*  io    icniovL-    iiU  ^uc\\  V\\us\ox\^,  v^  ^v^Vsi  ^"ivcv  ^"wt.\a\'' 

rvmaiky  1  j-ruv.  t\ve  wovds,  ''^  \sV\\Vi ^^lO^v^  v^vi^^-st^^ 

khe  writer's  VUuu  wovd^.  vcyn  x^ixw 'vyA^^\^  x«\.Hfi 
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iiusunderslood-~equally  witliin  the  sphere  of-  the  lowes.t 
as  of  the  highest  mind.     The  writer,  we  find,  proceeds 
firom  towu  to  town  on  the  Leinster  Circuit,  givuig,  from 
the  Assizes  of  each  County^  laboured  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  in  the   Criminal   Courts,  obviously  with  a 
view  to  shew,  that  in  his  opinion,  no  polilical  disturbance 
or  treasonable  spirit  was  or  could,  in  the  course  of  the 
Circuit,  be  discovered,  none  but  ordinary  cases,  says  he, 
appearing;  inferring,  therefore,  that  there  were  no  grounds 
iSpr  the  alarming  rumours  that  were  spread  and  dissemi- 
Qjated,  nor  for  the  inversion,  founded  iipon  those  rumours 
of  tlic  Leinster  Circuit;  with  which  mesisu  res  and  rumours, 
9n4  the  inversion  of  the   Circuit,  the  writer  appears  to 
be  rouch  dissatisfied.     His  minute  details  and  laboured 
observations  I  will  pass  over,  taking  the  liberty,  however, 
to  make  a  icw  observations. — I  would  first  say,  that  I 
think  the  writer  was  wrong  in  finding  fault  with  the  invcr- 
fiJQn  of  the  Circuit,  and  in  speaking  perhaps  too  lightly  of 
tl^e  p$iuses  which  induced  that  inversion,  since  the  Circuit 
1Y9S  inverted  by  order  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
iounded  upon  its  information,  its  belief,  and  its  knowledge 
of  tlie  state  of  the  Country.    I  think,  therefore,  the  writer 
Qliglit  not  to  have  indulged  in  these  remarks,  and  that  they 
wierc  as  iniperraissable  in  him  as  in  Naval  or  Military 
0IKcer3,  who  would  undoubtedly  be  found  fault  with,  if 
not  punished,  however  high  in  rank,  were  they,  in  an  address 
to  the  men  under  their  command,  to  find  fault  with  the 
Qovermnent  for  inverting  the  order  of  their  march  or  their 
voyage;  at  the  same  time  taking  upon  themselves  to 
observe  to  their  auditory,  the  sailors  and  soldiers  under 
their  command,  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  have 
given  credit  to  the  rumours,  the  stories,  and  the  reports 
which  had  induced  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  their 
march  or  voyage.     Generally  speaking,   1   woidd  beg 
leave  to  observe,   that  it  is  not  (consistently  with  the 
principles  of  the   British    Constitution)   competent   to 
Officers  under  the  Crown,  whose  duties  are  limited  and 
prescribed,  and  who  are  bound  at  once  to  obey,  to  exe- 
cute, and  to  administer  the  laws — it  is  not,  I  say^  compe- 
tent to  such  OiBcers,  whilst  employed  in  the  dv^dUvvc^^  ^^ 
tbftir  public  duties  aad  functions,  to  ca\\  m  <\ai^^\\ov\<»  ^ 
0t  all' into  doubt,  tfiQ  orders  of  the  GovernmexvX.^  o^  ^ 
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I  anil  principles  upon  which  such  ordrrs  may  bappen 
%o  have  been,  or  be  Kti)>]tosc(l  to  be,  fountlt'd;  for  I  sajits 
the  bounden  duty  ol' ail  Ofliccre  under  the  Croim,  in 
theezerciae  and  (liscli:irgc  of  thi^ir  respective  offices  md 
dutiei,  implicitly  to  follow,  ami  strictly  to  obey,  an  the 
orden  of  uie  Ciown  uiul  theCiovcrnmoiit;  and  1  say  it  is 
contreiy  to  their  duty,  in  tJioir  public  character;!,  to  usr 
any  expreMion,  or  to  do  any  act,  lending  directlv,  or  indi- 
rectly, to  thwart  or  contradict,  or  to  express  disapprcbi- 
tion  of  the  conduct  or  the  opinions  and  mea5Tire!>  ol'  ibc 
Ruling  Powers,  whose  servants  tiiey  are,  and  whose  obe- 
dient servantSt  whether  in  hi^h  or  low  station,  they 
ou|^t  to  be^— I  cannot  forbear  to  give  tlio  writer's  word?, 
■peaking  of  the  Tippcrary  Assizes,  which  are  as  follow 
■•'  The  Calendar  at  Clonmel  presented  a  sat!  list  of  criro*' , 
"  there  wijre  pcvciul  Prosecutions  conducted  by  th 
**  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  and  by  the  Croicn  Sottei'lor,  at 
**  tlie  appointment  and  bi/  the  directum  nf  tlie  Gorernment. 
"  Yet,  notwithsstmulin^iill  this  formidable  array  of  crime, 
"  and  the  multitude  oi'  prisoners,  the  Judge,"  says  this 
vcrj'  free  writer,  "  liad  the  ^od  fortune  to  discharge  lie 
"  gaol  in  two  days  and  an  half  j"  and  proceeding  a  little 
farther,  the  writer,  Mith  a  kind  of  apparent  triumph,  ob- 
serves, "  But  let  me  ask,  what  has  all  tliis  to  do  with 
"  public  disturbances  ?  A  people  ferocious  in  ibfif 
"  habits  and  violent  in  their  animosities,  when  intoxicated 
"  with  whiskey,  formed  into  factions,'  and  classed  by 
"  barbarous  appeilutions,  luay  biuise  each  other'  wiw 
"  sticks,  or  even  slay  each  other  with  mortal  weapons; 
"  but,  I  would  ask  any  man,  what  connexion  could  the 
"  conviction  of  a  criminal"  (sllnding  to  a  man  found 
guilty  under'  Lord  Ellenborotigll's  Act)  "  have  with 
"  associations  ajjainst  Law,  Order,  and  the  Govem- 
**  meiit  ?"  Thus  this  writer  presumes  to  express  opioi- 
ons  contrary  to  tiie  opinion  of  the  GoVfenvment,  noto- 
riously expressed,  not  by  words,  butbyitsact,namelv,  In' 
its  order  for  inverting  the  Leinster  Circuit;  and  this 
writer,  proceeding  farther  in  the  same  strain,  again  giviS 
his  (^nion,  as  it  is  conceived,  against  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment, relying  oi\  t\\e  ■uttwictous  Calendar  at  dontad, 
tlie  prompt  ^scVaY^-a  0*1  'Cwi  ^^'^^  *sA  \l\e  paucity 
or  convielioTO',    \.W  xwj    xtssow,,  Xx  *w»Ss&.  \«.  ■«, 

L-.0.4        ♦Wat  l^<^  TpWe?.  O'ft.  Xiviw?,   ^f^N«^  *t,^ 
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reasons  that  can  be  adduced  for  the  support,  and  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  belief  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
(Country  entertained  by  liis  Majesty's  Government;  since 
it  is  notorious,  and,  by  legal  couvictions,  established 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  prosecutors  and  witnesses 
have  been  ^merely  because  they  appeared  in  those  cha- 
racters^ and  for  no  other  reason)  murdered.  The  enor- 
mous Calendar,  therefore,  shewed  at  once  the  peoples' 
depravity,  and  tlie  disturbed  state  of  the  Country,  wiiilst 
the  fewness  of  convictions  did  not  shew  innocence ;  on 
the  contrary^  this  last  fact,  the  trifling  number  of  convic- 
tions, so  triumphantly  relied  upon  by  the  writer,  tends  rather 
to  furnish  evidence  of  extreme  enormity  and  excessive 
criminality.  The  writer  does  indeed  appear  to  me,  for  the 
reasons  I  nave  given,  altogether  mistaKen  in  his  political 
views  and  opinions ;  and  perhaps  he  may,  by  the  highest 
authority,  be  considered  much  to  blame  for  the  delivery 
of!  them.— The  next  observation  of  this  writer  I  will 
hibmit  to  the  consideration  of  the  ^\iblic,  is  founded  on 
the  following  passage  :  "  I  hope,*'  (tliese  are  his  very 
irords,  consolatory,  no  doubt,  to  the  peasantry,)  "  I  hope 
'*  the  system  of  setting  lands  by  auctions^  of  squeezing 
I*  firom  the  vitals  of  the  tenantry  more  tnan  the  actual 
^^  value  of  the  produce  of  the  iknds,  does  not  exist  in 
'•  this  County.  I  hope  and  believe  no  sufrh  system  pre- 
'^'  vails  here,  because  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  and 
^*  in  that  case,  the  Calendar  now  before  me  would  have 
'*  exhibited  a  very  different  picture  ;  at  present  its  con- 
^*  tents  amount  to  one  charge  of  murder,  one  of  rape, 
^*  and  one  against  a  woman  for  the  supposed  murder  of 
^*  a  bastard  child ;  but  I  can  descry  no  trace  of  any  sys- 
'•  tern  of  general  disaffection,  or  of  political  mischief; 
'*  I  am  therefore  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
'*  alarming  assertions  which  have  been  circulated 
'*  throughout  the  Empire;"  (here,  I  presume,  he  al  lides 
to  the  advertisements  m  the  Wexford  Journals  of  March 
ind  April.)  "  This  subject,  the  tranquillity  and  peaceful 
»•  state  of  the  country,*'  (says  this*  writer),  "  affords  matter 
**  of  serious  reflection  indeed/'  The  writer  then  says, 
"  GentleiDen,^  these  facts,  peculiar  t6  your  County,  have 
"  induced  me  to  travel  at  length  into  this  suh'^ect^  vx 
••  order  to  guard  you  against  being  ^e#tiA  Vj  ivwv^'^ 
*  aUrma,  originating  in  other  Co«i\\tie^.    \\vo^^^^^•^ 
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"  your  steady  concUict  in  yo\ir  o\mi  Countv  (Wexford;, 
•*  you  will  prevent  the  nialigncrs  of  this  Coiintn-, 
**  (Ireland),  from  asserting  any  wher^j  ihslt  the  AliniglitY 
'*  has  poured  the  full  phials  of  liis  wT^itli  upon  this  land, 
**  so  favoured  by  Nature  with  the  richest  gifts,  or  that  he 
**  has  cursed  it  by  implanting  in  it  a  i'ace  of  men  rf  so 
•*  vicious  and  depraved  a  nature  as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be 
'■  foinid."  (The  writer's  words  arc  here  with  precision 
qnoted.)  This  phial  flight  is  ia  bad  attempt  at  oratory, 
and  a  worse  attempt  at  advice  ;  his,  the  false  reported 
hope,  •*  that  the  Almighty  had  not  cursed  Ireland  by 
"  implanting  in  it  a  race  of  men  of  so  vicious  and  depraved 
*•  a  nature  us  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,*'  is'  doubtless 
oratorical,  but  it  seems  however  to  irte  to  be  an  unintelli- 
gible flight,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  fhid  a  race  of 
men  vicious  aiul  dej)raved,  xcfio  are  no  "where  to  te  Jintnd. 
Proceeding  farther,  the  writer  observes,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
."  say  it  is  incumbent  6n  you  to'  vindicjitc  tli€  statfe  of 
"  your  Countr)'— you  have  ample  means  for  sfo  doing.'*  I 
wish,  for  the  removal  of  all  doubts,  the  Writer  had  pivcB 
his  materials  for  the  vindication  of  the  County  of  \\'cx- 
ford.  **  YoLi"  (meaning  the  Grand  Jurors)  "  know," 
says  the  writer,  •' the  root  of  those  evils  which  liistrart 
**  the  Country ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  those  causes 
•*  which  I  have  now  stated."  Here  I  must  beg  permis- 
sion  to  make  one  general  observation  on  this  Speech, 
falsely  sent  into  the  world  as  the  Charge  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Judge.  I  do,  then,  without  the  fear  of  contradir- 
tion,  assert  the  peculiar  indelicacy  of  the  false  reporter, 
as  well  towards  tlie  venerable  Judorc,  as  towards  the  loral 
men  of  Wexford,  the  relations,  friends,  and  connexions 
of  the  murdered  Loyalists  of  the  Town  and  County,  in 
iixiug  on  the  Crown  Court  House  of  Wexford;  and  fur- 
ther, I  do  assert  tlie  indelicacy  also  of  ascribing  such  a 
Speech  to  a  Learned  Judge,  from  the  IJench,  in  the 
I'earing  of  the  relations,  friends,  and  connexions  of  the 
nmrdorers  of  the  Wexford  Loyalists;  thus,  as  it  were. 
reviving  and  exciting  the  animosities  of  17^8;  thus  dra^r- 
ing  aside  the  veil  which  had  very  properly  concealeJ 
them;  thus  tearing  open  the  woimds,  which,  on  the  com- 
menccmcat,  the  wnlev  ^\sA<\/\\\NoV\xv^vV\si.vv!3Aiie  of  God, 
he  hoped  were  com\VvelQ\N  ^w^i^ox  \jNKi\  ^w«t^c^--^\R% 
paidoii  for  this  \XigYett«:vov\,^x\\Ci  \  t^\.wxw  xx^  <!wi  vc&»«5? 
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m  of  the  iTiis-reportcr  of  the  veiieraUe  Juflge, 
rs,  "  Is  there  no  corrective  but  the  rope  and  the 
*t  ?"  (for  my  part,  I  Ifear,  in  the  present  state  of 
there  is  not  any  other,  but  the  writer  of  the 
.  Speech  thinks  otherwise:)  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "Gen- 
sn,  the  removal  of  tliose  causes  which  I  have 
ioned  to  you,  will  operate  as  the  remedy."  1  will 
If  leave,  with  all  humility  and  zeal  in  a  good  cause^ 
ess  my  hope,  that  the  Judge's  false  reporter  will 
his  remedies ;  I  trust  he  will  be  able  to  give  satis- 
reasons.  The  Learned  Judge  is  then  made  to 
his  imaginations ;  would  that  I  could  licur  the 
Lnd  loyal  imaginations  of  Judge  Pletcher,  always 
d,  always  improving,  always  delightiiil,  I  would 
say,  even  on  ordinary  occai»ons,  always  sublime  $ 
onfess  I  do,  from  my  heart,  ablior,  detest,  aiwl 
aU,  I  say  all,  the  imaginations  of  his  false  reporter, 
falsehood  and  malignity  docs  indeed  call  ror  the 
nee  of  the  Judge,  and  which  I  trust  will  (if  any 
an  excite  the  meek  and  mild  f^irit  of  the  gentle 
liable  Judge)  rouse  and  provoke  his  great  mind,  Ihh 
»irit,to  make  active  exertions  forthe  condign  punish- 
Pthe  vulgar,  and  ignorant,  and  wicked  man,  who  has 
is  false  reporter.  His  next  attack  is  by  putting 
ords  into  the  Judge*s  mouth  :  "I  sliould  imagine," 
ire  the  very  words  the  Judge  is  now  made  to  utter,) 
the  permanent  Absentees  ouglit  to  see  the  policy, 
» better  motive  can  influence  them,  of  appropriating 
ttlly  some  part  of  those  splendid  revenues  they 
r  from  the  Country,  whicli  (well  put)  pays  no  land 
^T  poor  rate,  and  of  wiiich  (not  a  baa  hit  for  the 
^r's  purpose)  not  a  shilling,  not  (as  he  takes  upon 
ielf  to  say)  one  shilling  is  expended  in  the  country." 
thoifougldy  well  informed  docs  this  writer  prc- 
»be;  nothing  can  escape  him«)  *'  Is  it  not  high 
/'he  says,  "  for  those  permanent  Absentees  to  oiicr 
i  'assistance,  originating  from  themselves,  out  of 
r  oHi^n  private  ])urscB,  towards  improving  and 
liorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
tantx}\  Upon  their  groat  domains,  and  rendering 
r  lives  more  comibrtable  ?"  Do  tVvo^A^  oV^^^xn^Na^w^^ 
^ieJoDg  to  tlfc  Presentments  or  iVve  \iw?AW^iSiS.  cX  ^ 
Twronof  W'exford  ?    I  raihet  v\cw  >3tvw5w  v.>;^  ^' 
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tlM'OB'tlio  Absentee  Protestant  and  Roman  Cilholie 
NobiK^  nnU  Gonlr}*  of  irelaiul.  His  (the  Juilge's)  false 
WpOrtit  does  next  complirncnt  two  absentee  l^rds,  d 
4)0  oMnse.  however,  of  all  the  Irl^li  PcL^ragc,  who  live 
hi  Bbptttd — A  con^itiment  mhich'  J  nm  stirc  tlic  Noble 
jM&»iit  CTcr  ihey  shall  lii^r  fif  it,  will  very  ill  receltt, 
liiideritarKlinf;.  ntt'hc  same  time,  thai  the  writer  insiDuue! 
I^M  ttieir  Brnlher  l*cers  set  tlieir  furnin  at  rack-rent&,  v 
eittoMlan.  After  a  continudfion,  indeed  a  perfect  rbf- 
•odr  of '  *bnse,  at'  tliealtRentec  I^r<)s  and  Gcntrv,  viaoi 
1  mil  pa!!s  orer,  this  nresnmptiious  obtruder'tias  Ibr 
|iri|iAd«lce  to  becotrie  their  acKiiter  and  their  dictatcn,- 
iCdBitogiUndin'g  tu'  tell  what,  inKiead  of  doing-  ipood,  the 
iliMl|titei  ilo.  "They  an  (sayn  he)  thus:  tliev  oftwi 
^  daputfe  their  managers  upon*  the  Grand  Jnry' of  tb; 
^  County;  this  manugergets  his  jobs  done  witJiom  qucn- 
f'pon  or  interruption  ;  his  roadn.  Ins  hedges,  aaaUn 
■••  patk-walls  are  all  conceded?"  («till  harping  on  ll» 
Absentees,)  he,  llie  writer,  mida,  '•  I'or  tiiv  pait,  1  am 
**  wholly  at  :i  loss  to  conceive  how  those  permanest 
"  Absentees  can  reconcile  it  to  their  feelings,  or  thdr 
"  interests,  to  remain  silent  spectators  of  such  a  state  of 
"  things,.  AT  bow  they  can  Ibrbcar  to  rdise  their  voices  is 
"  behalf  of  ll>eir  unfiajun-  Country,  and  attempt  to  open 
"  the  eyes  of  our  Knglish  neighbonri,  who,  generallj 
"  speaknig,  know  abont  as  much  of  the  Irish,  as  the)', 
**  the  Erglisli,  do  of  Hindoo."  I  would  ask,  wlat  h» 
Hindoo  to  say  to  the  Presentments,  and  the  business  rf 
the  Grand  Jurors  of  the  County  of  Wexford?  There  & 
no  topic  this  writer  docs  not  advert  to,  in  his  wide 
extended  circuit,  for  next  he  speaks  of  visitors  froffl 
England  to  Ireland,  (a  subject  surely  mal-apropos,  as  to 
Grand  Jurors),  who,  the  writer  says,  are  handed  from 
one  Counti'y  Gentleman  to  another ;  was  there  ever  % 
writer  so  universally  infonhed  ?  These  are  the  Writei^ 
own  words.  I  always  quote  them  with  strict  acconcy : 
"  Does  a  visitor  come  to  Ireland,  to  coflipfle  a  book  tf 
'*  travels,  what  is  his  course  ?  he  is  htnded  frem  eke 
**  Country  Gentleman  to  another,  ill  interested  is  CdO* 
'*  cealing  from  \vVin  tjtvft  trae  state  of  the  CUBM^P}  to 
"  passes  from  3cv\nt«  \n  ^agiax%,*s^TwdUD«iito«|lir 
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•  Country,  and  the  vicious  hal^its  of  the  People.*'  With 
m  equal  degree  of  confidence  and  rapidity,  and  with 
^ual  truth  and  candour,  he  travels  from  the  Parlia- 
ncnt  to  the  People,  from  the  Bench  to  the  IJar,  from  the 
jrrand  Jury  to  the  Petit  Jur}%  from  the  High  Sheriff  to 
lie  Sub-»Sheriff,  from  the  Magistrate  to  the  Peasant,  from 
:he  ifiret  Revenue  Commissioner  to  the  lowest  Boatman, 
rrom'the  mdst  n6bie  Peer  to  the  most  humble  Citizen* 
Rrom  th^  Palace  oPthe  Lord  to  the  Cottage  of  the  Pea- 
nnt— a  dwelling  (speiaking  of  the  latter)  into  which,  he 
nys,  an  English  sow  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  ; 
from  the  rich  Man's,  the  writer  goes  to  the  Peasant's 
table,  which  this  nbtable  writer  says,  an  English  Farmer 
iroutd  not  permit  his  hog  to  partake  of.  Why,  there  is 
nothing  beyond  this  writer's  inquiries  and  knowledge.— 
But  what,  agdin  I  ask,  has  the  visit  of  an  Englishman,  or 
!he  compilatioti  of  his  travels,  or  the  Irish  Gentleman^ 
>ntertainroent  of  th^  mind  or  the  body  of  his  English 
iisitor,  to  do  with  the  Grand  Jurors  of- Wexford,  or  the 
Presentments  or  Business  of  the  County  ?  For  an  answer 
[  beg  leave  to  cull  upoii  the  compiler  of  this  falsely 
reported  speech ;  tothe  mis-reporter,  then,  of  the  honourd- 
^le  and  learned  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher's  last  Speech  in 
Wexford,  I  do  now  apply  for  information — ^but  all  that 
MS  been  said  to  shew  the  versatility  and  the  inutility  of 
this  writer  and  mis-reporter,  falls  infinitely  short  of  what 
remains.  "  Such  (says  he)  is  the  crusade  of  information 
"  upoh  which  the  English  Traveller  sets  forward,  and  he 
'f  retorns  to  his  own  country  with  all  his  unfortunate 
"  prejudices  doubled  and  confirmed  ;"  Irom  whence  a 
conclusion,  at  once  unnatural  and  absurd,  is  deduced, 
namely,  that  the  Englishman  "  returns  to  his  own  coun- 
■•  tfy  with  all  his  unfortunate  prejudices  doubled  and 
"  confirmed,  in  a  kind  of  moral  despair  of  the  welfare  of 
"  such  a  wicked  race,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
*•  nothing  0!ight  to  be  done  for  this  lawless  and  degraded 
"  Country."  I  ask  again,  is  this  lan/j^iage  to  be  addressed 
to  a  Grand  Jury  ?  Alight  not  a  Giand  Juror  say.  What 
have  we  to  do  ?^  What  have  the  Presentments  and  the 
business  of  the  County  to  do  with  the  prejudices,  or  the 

Eiaftialities,   or  the   opinions  of  an  lv.\>«Vv8i\\  Tw4^«  "^ 
VhBthave  we,  or  what  has  the  CounVv  Vo  ^o  ^yCciV\ 
fionU  despair,  or  his  immoral  despair,  v!\\.\v\\V9^  o\(VK«^ 
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tUc  wL^fare  orthp, ill-fare  of  Uic  race  of  the  IrLik?  VTuk 
tks»e  i:<>ninwnt«  I  *iil  pass  by  the  Political  Projett» 
Uie  iiauingtou  Oceana.  tl»e  c;5(jei-mi nation  of  tUe  Ir-^ 
suQil  tho  c^loiiizalioil  of  the  Jew*,  for  Hxc  improvei 
of  lh«  Commerce  of  Knplaud.  Then  the  writer  cc 
Aee-iKiM  tu  lectmc  Uiu  ub&cntcc  Nobility  ailil  Gei 
tcUiji{(  iht'iM  wbiu  tht;.v  oitglit  pcculiaily  to  do  ^  I 
j(ive  hi*  own  worils  :  "  (jcitlUnitn,  1  will  tell  you 
•*  ^heiw  /VWjitots  ought  paiticiilar^r  V*  do :  I'lty  ' 
*'  lo  promote  the  uxLuhlUtuiuMit  o^  Houses  of  Ki 
••  lluimtss  of  liulustry,  School  Houac^,  and  set  the 
"  plo,  g[>ou  their  own  etiatcA,  of  biiitdinf{  decent  Col- 
**  t^es,  so  Uuit  the  Irt>kh  Poaiwat  may  have,  at  least,  tht 
**  coHifort  (^' ail  |:^u2U!>h  «)w  i  for/'  nays  lie,  "aiiEngluli 
*<  I'ai  tiicr  would  reiu«e  to  eat  thu  Hash  of  a  hog  5ci  \oii^ 
M  fkud  ftid  as  an  Irinh  Peasant."  Tray,  wh.-it  have  tk 
.comlorts  of  ^  English  sow  to  do  vi'ith  tho  business  uil 
tlie  rreaenttnenls  of  ilw  Cqunly  of  Woxford  ?  Aiier 
thns  leolurinfj  the  Nohihty  and  Gaitry,  and  afior  adven- 
ing tu  hn^s  und  .sows,  their  tbod  and  coniloitii,  lie  relii™ 
to  tlvc  AUKentce.s,  in  these  wonU :  "  Agaiji,  I  my,  Oi^ 
"  thoKu  occ^ipnaf  Absentees  ought  to  conic  homeiSI^ 
"  not  reniaiii  abroad,  resting  upon  the  local  ma^agei^* 
*'  ^pecie.'^  ol'  locnm  teneus  upon  the  G  tan  d  Jury;  t^ 
■•■'  Bnould  reside  upon  their  estates,  and  come  ibrwaii 
**  with  every  possible  improvenient  for  tlic  Countiy."  I 
protest,  according  to  my  views  and  understanding,  ^ 
pre^timptuods  impertinenec  of  this  writer,  the  X^% 
-.-(1^1  Gentry  of  Ireland  uu^^ht  not  to  submit  to  in  aileuofc 
Tiiis  elegant  and  ^complisJied  writer  then  contrast*  the 
Knghsji  with  the  Irisli  Landlord,'  of  couise  according  to 
rthe  Chesterfield  school,  wlifire,  doubtless,  he  receivculus 
education ;  he  praises  the  Knglish  J^andlord  at  the  exp^n*  J 
'  of  tb$  Xfidi  i  but  tills,  the  lEaltie  reporter's  WAnt  of  iifii^o*' 
idUy,  I  Bct  down  to  his  education,  or  piemajK  \fQ  ^iptA 
.  the  Irisli  X^odtords  to  lay  ^  foundation  for  his'  obien*- 
- 1^«,  seemingly  coniplimcntary  to  the  Irish  Peasant 
■  "  Can  you  wonder,"  (says  this  writer,)  I  will  give,  m  I 
a)\T^y0  do.  his  own  w'ordii,  "  if  (be  Irish  Landlords  ^anta- 
"  ^ns  areviutcdfoc  the  purpose  of  repairing  his  (the 
*•  Fpi4WPt*^')  di\a.'5\ia\*^  Wi'vfcli^fc*  *a  v^  ^jqui  young  tj' 
•«  jur^  t^^I^e^linto\ip\^^\»Wiw*■i*V■^^'^^^*^'^^«i.■ 
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r '  Against  the  next  paragraph,  as  against  the  last,  I  da 
irith  all  my  soul  and  lieart  j)rotest.     "  It  is  (says  this 

•  mis-reporter)  in  vain  to  flatter  yourselves  that  you  can 
•improve   the  Peasants'   minds,  if  you   neglect  their 

•  bodies ;  where  have  you  ever  heard  of  a  people  desirous 

•  of  education  who  had  not  clothes  to  cover  them,  or 
;•  bread  to  eat  ?'*  And  does  this  writer  mean  to  say,  that 
the  Irish  Peasants  are  naked  and  starved  ? — ^"  I  have 
I*  never  known  that  any  people,  under  3uch  circumstances, 
I'  had  any  appetite  for  moral  instruction :''  these  are  his 
trords — Kiigest  them  who  can — I  declare  I  cannot.  "  So 
"  much,  Gentlemen,  (says  the  writer,)  for  permanent 
^  and  occasional  A^^^^^^s ;  you,  (whom  ?)  the  Grand 
"  Jury  of  Wexford,  should  begin  the  reformation/^  Here 
i^gain  I  ask,  (desirous  to  get  information)  are  the  ob* 
Idrvations  last  quoted,  pertinent  and  relevant  to  the  Pre- 
ientments  and  business  of  the  County  of  Wexford ;  and  I 
psky  is  the  course  taken  a  good  one  for  ameliorating  the 
itate  of  Ireland  P  And  now  I  beg  leave  to  demand  of  the 
irriter  an  explanaition,  what  he  means  by  these  words  to 
Jie  Grand .  Jiirprs :  "You  sliould  begin  the  necessary 
^  reformation  ;"  nor  can  I  forbear  to  remark,  with  aii 
sxpression^  of  dissatisfaction,  thq   introduction  of  Lord 

^  lancellor  Redesdale's  visit,  and  the  honour  tliereby  con- 
red.  I  consider  that  this  writer  has  very  improperly 
introduced  his  account  of  Hogarth's  Prints  and  Giu 
A.Uey,  since  neither  have  any  thing  to  do,  that  I  can  dis- 
cover, with  the  Presentments  or  business  of  a  County. 
Alter  a  parade  and  laboured  statement  about  Lord  Redes- 
lale,  the  writer  speaks  thus  :  "  Gentlemen,  this  subject, 
*•  (Lord  lledesdale,  Gin,  and  Hogarth),  brings  me  to  a 
^*  consideration  of  the  Magistracy  of  the  County ;  of 
I*  those  I  must  say,  some  are  over  zealous,  others  too 
^^  supine  ;  distracted  into  parties,  they  are  too  often  gof- 
"  vemedby  their  private  passions,  to  the  disgrace  of  public 
'•  justice,  and  the  frequent  disturbance  of  the  County  ;'* 
uid  then  he  gives  minute  statements  of  the  iniquities 
(rhich,  as  he  says,  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland  are  guilty 
Q^biitwhich  Iwill  notdisgust  nr)'  readers  by  repeating.  At 
mtit  occurred  to  me,  that  this  part  of  the  false  reporter 
Vras  but  simple  Tepetitioiiy  and  so  I  be\ie\e  Vt  ViJ\>o^io>M\? 
ua  aae  view,  but  not  so  in  another  %  t\ve  M«JgL^\x«^^^  ' 
nimd  ia  general  were  undoubtedly  abused  \>cvcovxi^^^ 
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but  I  believe  that  ihe  present  accusation  is  appliCaUe 
directly  to  tlie  Wexford  Grand  Jurors.  I  obsen'e  the 
writer  does  not  say,  that  the  Learned  Member  of  the 
County  was  present,  but  from  my  heart  I  hope  he 
was,  and  I  hope  too,  that  that  learned  and  constitutional 
Legislator  will,  before  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
read  the  false  report,  that  he  may  tell  the  House, 
w-hen  the  subject  shall  be  debated  in  Parliament,  and 
when  eulogising,  as  very  ])roperly  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  the  truly  respectable  Magistrates  of  his  County, 
and  his  Constituents,  that  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  and 
i'Veeman's  Journal  spoke  false,  when  they  had  the  cflfiron- 
tery  to  say,  **  that  the  Magistrates  of  Wexford  are  zealous 
'"  or  supine ;  that  they  are  distracted  into  parties,  governed 

by  private  passions,  and  the  frequent  disturbers  of  the 

County,  to  the  disgrace  of  Public  Justice.*'  I  confess 
I  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the  Learned  Mem* 
ber's  defence  in  Parliament  of  his  Constituents  and 
IViends  ;  most  assuredly,  if  this  false  writer  be  permitted 
thus  to  stigmatize,  thus  to  reprobate  Magistrates  indis- 
criminately, thus  to  hold  them  up  to  the  Governmental 
objects  for  legal  punishment,  thus  to  hold  them  up  totlic 
peoj)le  as  c^bjocts  for  immediate  degradation,  thus  to  holJ 
them  up  to  the  people  as  objects  for  contempt  and  exe- 
cration, lie  will,  it  mav  be  said,  have  obtained  a  hcensc, 
or  ])orhaps  I  might  say,  a  patent  for  abuse. 

The  writ(M*  then  returns  to  the  Peasants'  sufferings,  but 
I  will  not  disgust  mv  Readers  bv  following!:  him  throu::h 
his  details  of  the  miseries  caused  (as  he  says),  by  the 
inhumarritv  and  the  tvranuv  of  the  Irish  Landlords  ;  but 
sufhce  it  to  say,  he  hoids  uj)  the  Peasant  as  at  once  virtuoiis 
and  impo\  unshed — the  Gentiy,  at  once,  vicious  anJ 
vdious. 

This  most  false  reporter  having  thus  disposed  of  the 

Laity,  next  applies  himself  to  the  Clergy,  beginning  with. 

(I    will   give   liis   own   words,)      *'  Gentlemen,   as   to 

'*  Tythes,    they    are    generally    complained    of  as  a 

**  great  grievance,  in  the  times  \\\  which  we  live ;  Tytlie-* 

*'  are. a  tax  upon  industry,  upon  enterprise,  and  npon 

"  agricultural  skvW.'*    \\c\e.  \  wYoke  a  pause — here  I  re- 

Cfiest  the  Reader  Vo  le^eeV— \\^t^  \  \n!5^^  \^^^  w^  this 

false    rc]K>rtv:r,    in  t^^e  fwc^civwy;  x^Tcv3aV  >\ys^'\?^^ 

luVeDrLScnt  the  Juto  -clvvOiVW  V^nx'^    \^  tcc5  ^s^ 
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has  vilified  both.  I  am  aware  I  may  take  a~  wrong 
w,  and  therefore  I  shall  now  write  with  caution,  ask- 

for  information,  and  my  observations  and  questione 
11  be  general,  not  applicable  to  one  Judge,  but  to  all 
iges  throughout  the  Empire — with  i)i*ofound  deie^ 
.ce  then  I  proceed  ;  and  first  I  beg  leave  to  put  ^ 
leral  question  :  Have  Judges,  sitting  on  the  Bench,  4 
ht»  by  Law,  and  by  the  Constitution,  to  promul- 
e,  uncalled  for,    (no   business    whatsoever   relating 

or  connected  with  Tythes,  depending  in  Court)— 
'e,  I  respectfully  ask,  Judges  a  right,    armed  with 

authority,  and  dignified  by  the  robes  of  justice, 
[\$t  sitting  on  the  Bench  of  their  Sovereigii,  the  object 
n  of  the  People's  respect  and  veneration,  looked  up 
\}y  all  with  profound  deference,  and  by  most  of  their 
htory  as  little  less  tlian  Oracles — have  they,  I  ask,  s^ 
ht  by  Law  and*  the  Constitution,  in  such  a  place,  and  at 
:h  a  time,  to  debate  unfavourably  on  the  subject  of 
thes,  which  are  the  support  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
[r^and,as  bv  Law  established,  sanctioned  as  Tythes  are 
the  Law  of  the  Empire  ?  For  information  I  ask,  if 
iges  are  not  to  administer  the  Laws  as  they  find  them  in 
i  Statute  U^qk  ?  A  nd  further,  I  ask,  if  it  be  compe- 
it  for  Judges  on  the  Bench  to  say,  (no  question  of  Law 
Fact  being  before  them,)  that  the  Laws  of  the  Empire 
t  calculated  to  oppress  industry,  to  destroy  enterprise, 
d  to  check  agricultural  skill  ?  (The  words  of  the  writer 
viU  now  repeat.)  "  Tythes  are  generally  complained 
of  as  a  great  grievance— Tythes  are  a  tax  upon  indus^ 
try,  upon  enterprise,  and  upon  agricultural  skill."— 
itn  great  deference  I  express  my  humble  apprehension, 
•t  Judges  have  not  a  right,  by  Law  and  the  Constitu- 
l»  upon  tlie  Bench,  to  avow  sentiments  against  the 
Lixch  Establishment,  or  against  its  Supporters.  No 
tl  living,  therefore,  can  persuade  me,  that  Judge 
tcher  ever  did  so  express  himself  from  the  Bench  ; 
1^  shall  an  anonymous  writer  be  permitted  ?  If  I 
U  be  answered,  that  a  Judge  has  not  the  right, 
U  then,  I  ask,  an  anonymous  writer  be  permitted  with 
^unity  to  make  unfounded  observations  on  the  Law 
t  the  Judge  ?  God  forbid.  Will  tvot  ^\t,  ^xxsNa^^ 
tcher,  tljen,  availing  himself  of  tVve  l^tivf,  ^mxv\^\>cv 
I  who  baa  thus  jmisrcported  him  ?     A^s^uteOi^  \v^  ^!^ 

Ii2 
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anoAnce  of  sach  ma^ituite.  a  JtidRr  could  not,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  consistently  with  the  duty  he  owes,  to 
the  Oovernment,  to  the  Ucnch,  to  the  Public,  ami  to 
himself,  pardon. — If  this  writer  be  not  now  cxemplariJy 
punished,  after  *l>e  next  Awizes  we  may  expert  Un 
reporters  of  Judpcs  Charf»cs,  who  will  |»rol>ably  declaim 
Mainst  a  Sfandint;  Army,  who  may  probably  tell  lite 
Aople  that  Standing:  Armies  are  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
tics  of  the  subject-^— til Qt  ihcy  are  instruments  in  tfic 
hands  of  the  Crown  for  the  cstablislinient  of  arbilrary 
power — that  the  I'cople  ought  to  be  watchful  of  ttitir 
Rulen,  lest  the  King  and  his  Govemmeiu  shuuld,  throui^ 
the  medium  of  a  Standing  Army,  invade  and  subvert  m 
rights  and  Hbefties  of  the  People  ;  thiH.  I  say  may,  >her 
the  hext  Assizee,  be  the  language  of  false  writers,  iiiibi 
anefl%ctHalchecksh:iHnowbegiven^  thepnulenceofl'eacv 
or  the  chances  t)f  War.  may  also  be  tbc  subject  of  deck^ 
mation  ;  and  nel^t,  it  is  not  improbable,  this  or  another 
anonymous  writer  nuiy  fall  upon  the  Itoard  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  ac ruse  it  of  not  nfi'oniing  surticieiit  Convojito 
protect  the  Trade,  or  maj'hnp  lie  may  make  a  cfairge 
against  them  for  inverting  the  order  of  a  voyage.,  upon 
false  rumours,  and  then  hold  up  tlic  Lords  of  that  Board 
to  the  Peopie'fi  lidicule  a!id  contempt.  I  will  now  put 
out  of  consideration  altogellicr,  whether  the  subject^ 
upon  which  this  writer  has  dilated,  are  in  their  nature 
inuoctiit  or  criminal,  and  I  will  beg  leave,  with  great  de- 
ference, to  submit,  with  (he  utjnost  respect,  a  few  obser- 
vations, contending  as  I  shall,  that  if  anonymous  writen 
be  peimitted  tu  send  into  the  world,  a*' Charges  of 
Judges,  Speeches  perniissable  only  in  the  Senate,  a  door 
will  be  opened,  perhaps,  for  the  subversion  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  in  a  word,  if  suth  anonymous  and  daiTgeraiB 
public  writers  be  not  promptly  and  effectually  put  down; 
the  sacred  Bench  of  ,/ustice  may  again  be  made  a  vehid* 
for  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  (he  most  mischievous, 
and  so  a  dieadfid  order  of  things,  never  contemplated, 
(because  the  offence  is,  thank  God,  quite  new,}  may  arise. 
With  a  view  to  rci-OULile  and  make  contented  the  minds 
of  the  People  of"  Ireland,  on  the  subiect  of  Tythes,  I 
will  beg  to  contiasV.  \\\c  xX^xVs.  c'v  N>c\'fc  CWt^  of  Englaud. , 
as"iiow  enforced  \>>'  'L.wn,'*^^^'*^'^^^^'^'^'^'^  '^.\'tX\>^<3M<aJ 
^v  the  ooBlrafct»  vW  V^^^^^-a  ^"^  ^xv^^^,^         1 
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made  manifest.     I  tell  them,  as  a  JTact,  that  in  England, 
Fruit  and  Vegetables  are  tythed,  and  that  the  Clergy 
strictly  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tenth,  whereas  the 
Irish  Clergy  do  not,  in  general,  get  a  twentieth.     Again 
I  say,  I  will  not  believe  that  a  Judge,  more  especially  2 
Judge  so  devoted  to  Religion,  so  attached  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  as  by  Law  established,  and  to  the^Constitutior 
in  Church  and  State,  as  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  is,  would, 
tin  the  Bench,  at  AVexford,  totally  uncalled  ibv,  ^omul- 
gate  principles  and  advance  ])Osilions  in  regard  to  TytheSj 
80  unworthy  of  a  Judge  as  those  ascribed  to  hinfiby  thi^ 
fiilse  reporter.     Tythes  undoubtedly  are  a  public  subjectj 
and  it  is,  I  admit,  the  right  and  privilege  of  every  man 
in  the  Country  to  discuss  such  subjects,  (a  privilege  I  dc 
at  this  moment,  with  great  deference  to  public  opinion^ 
avail  myself  of ;)  but,  however,  the  law  of  discretion  in- 
terposes,  to  fix  restraints  which  forbid  men,  in  particulai 
tttuatidns  and  places,  taking  certain  adverse  views  against 
old  establishments,  or  against  measures  of  Government; 
from  discussing ;  the  persons  I  would  instance  are.  Judges^ 
Generals,  Admirals,  and  Divines,  when  addressing  theii 
respective  auditories.     WJiat  would  be  said  of  a  Militarj 
or  Naval  Officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  should 
make  a  declamatory  si)oech,  of  six  or  seven  pages  length, 
against  Old  EstablisJiments  ?     Such  an  offender,  though 
of  the  highest  rank,  would  be  disinissed  the  service,  at 
least;  and  here,  I  repeat,  on  principle,  the  duties  of  Judges 
and  Divines,  Generals  and  Admirals,  should  be,  and  are 
precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  the  discussion  of  public 
topics.    What  mischiefs,  I  ask,  would  not  a  Government 
and  a  People  be  exposed  to,  if  tho  opinions  of  Judges, 
on  general  sul^jects  of  State  Policy,  were  allowed  upon 
the  Bench  :  of  Divine".,  in  the  Pulpii,  or  of  Generals  and 
Admirals,  in    their  Addresses  to  the  Men  under  theii 
coniniand  ?  and  if  such  Speeches,  ivoiw  such  powers,  arc 
wadmissible,  surely  suchlibeity  or' speech  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  false  and  anonymous  writeis.    The  discussion  ol 
suchsnbjects,  aniltiie  pn^per  reni'.^dies,  (every  one  knows) 
exclusively  belong  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not 
to  the  Bench  of  Justice,  to  the  Pulpit,  or  to  the  Army  or 
-Navy-  tho  duties  of  Judges,  of  Divines,  oi  Gevv^^A's.  m^ 
^dojiraJs,  arc  prei5CJ  ibed,  and  have  \.\\evt  Vlwo>nw\vccJ 
wxedby  the  Law  and  the  Constitvitiou-    Tioe?^  ^^"^ 
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excellence  of  our  Constitution  consist  in  the  -due  appor- 
tionment of  the  Rights,  Privileges,  and  Powers  of  every 
man  in  the  Empire,  and  would  not  the  well-balanced  distri- 
bution  be  overturned,  if  the  high  personages  I  have  alluded 
to,  were  to  usurp  the  Powers  and  Privileges  of  the  Crowii» 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ?     In  a  word,  by  our 
excellent  Constitution,  the  duty  of  every  man  is  ascer- 
tained, and  no  man  can  with  impunity  violate  the  hmits 
prescribed  ;  and  now,  I  ask,  for  information,  is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  the  duty  of  Judges  on  the  Bench,  to  administer  the 
Laws  as  they  iind  them,  tp  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
knowledge  ?     I   speak  now  generally,  and   desirous  of 
information.  I  ask,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  consistent  with  their 
duty  on  the  Bencli,  to  propound  new,  or  to  find  fault  with 
existing  Laws  ?     Do  not,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  quesi 
tion,  such  discussions  belong  exclusively  to  the  liouses 
of  Parliament,  to  whose  Acts,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
Crown,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  tlie  peculiar  duty  of  Judges  to 
pay  implicit  obedience  ?  Nay  more,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  their 
duty,  upon  their  Oaths,  tp  make  others,  and  every  maa 
"within  their  jurisdiction,    obey  the  Laws  ?     With  what 
consistency,  I  would  beg  leave  willi  great  humility  to 
submit,  could  Judges,  on  the  15cnch,  pass  sentenceunder 
a  Law,  the  legality  or  the  usefuliic'ss  of  which  liad,  the 
moment  before,  been  the  objecls  of  their  discussion,  and 
of    their   abuse    or    reprobation  ?     From    Cieigy    and 
Tythes    tlie    waiter    steps    again   tP  the  Grand   JuroH 
and  Presentments  of  the  Couutv  of  AVexford,  now  hold- 
ing  up  to  the  Public  at  large  (jrand  Jurors  as  the  worst 
of  men.     I  will  here,  as  I  always  do,  give  his  own  words: 
Indeed  I  have  known  Counties  which  have  been  par- 
celled out  to  Undertakers  by  Baronies,  where  no  man 
could  get  a  Job  without  the  consent  of  the  Uaronial 
Underlaker.     They  met  and  commuted,  and  it  was 
thus  agreed:  Give  me  my  Job  here,  and  I  will  give  you 
your  Job  there  ;"  those  are  his  verv  words.     If  siich 
charges  against  Grand  .Furors  are  not  of  the  most  serious 
nature — if  (irand  Jurors  be  irot  here  directly  accused  of 
peculation  of  the  basest  kind — ^if  their  crime,  if  the  charge 
be  true,  be  not.  a  robbery  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  I  am 
.vet  to  Jearn  whaV  \s  Wv^e  ^Tvi\\\\0^^^*    \  W^  the  Grand 
./mors  of  all  lreAav\A,  \\"\\\\  vW  ^:^c.^\yN\wv  ^V  ^v^  \s^\\^ 
H'estcrn    Gcntlemai^,  v;V\V  ^^^^^^^  vV^vcv^^Xn^^  S^^^otw^ 
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ftCCQsations  of  this  writer,  on  whom  I  do  not¥,  explicitly 
and  expressly,  call  for  the  names  of  the  Counties  and  of 
the  Grand  Jurors,  who  have  thus,  as  he  writes  with  con- 
fidence, dealt  in  fraud  by  wholesale  ;  who,  according  to 
him,  without  having  bought  the  people,  have  sold  them  j 
who,  greedy  blood-suckers,  enrich  themselves,  making 
roads,  building  biidges,  and  raising  ])ark-walls  for  their 
own  convenience,  by  the  plunder  of  the  poor.   I  call  upon 
the  writer,  not  merely  to  speak  out,  but  I  call  upon  him  to 
fepeak  plain.  I  call  upon  him  to  name  persons,  times,  and 
places,  that  so  the  guilty  Grand  Jurors  and  Magistrates 
may  be   dragged  before  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  and  his 
Majesty's  other  Judges,  at  the  next  Assizes,  and  be,  by 
the  venerable  Judge  and  his  Brethren,  disgraced,  degraded, 
and  exemplarily  punished,  as  assuredly,  if  guilty,  they 
ought,     '^riie  writer  does  now,  it  would  seem,  commit  a 
blunder,  by  making  an  apology  to  the  Wexford  Grand 
Jurors  ;  I  give  his  own  words—"  I  may  be  asked  why  1 
••  mention  those  things  ?     The  Grand  Jury  know  them 
!••  very  well,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  concealed :"  miser- 
••  abfe  infatuated  notion !  these  things  are  not  concealed  ; 
•*  there  is  not  a  Grand  Jury  Job  in  the  Country  which  is 
•*  not  known  and  commented  upon  by  the  Peasantiy ; 
■*  every  mischief  and  every  enormity   I  have  this  day 
*•  stated,  is  as  thoroughly  well  known  to  the  Peasant  ajj 
••  to  the  Gentry  throughout  Ireland  ;  the  affected  appre- 
^*  hension  of  exciting  and  exasperating  them,  by  a  rcpro- 
^*  bation  of  those  enormities,  is  puerile  and  contemptible- 
••  It  cannot  do  mischief,  it  cannot  add  to  the  poignancv 
*«  of  their  feelings,  but  it  may  allay  or  sooth  them  :  al- 
**  ready  those  exactions  are  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
**  of  minute  scrutiny  in  every  cabin  ;  what  are  the  conse- 
■"quences?  dreadful  heart-burnings  and  deep  murmur- 
•"  ings."    Was  there  ever  such  a  soother  as  this  mis- 
reporter,  who,  to  allay  a  Avretched  Peasant^s  sufterings, 
whom  before  he  described  without  food  or  clothing,  does 
tell  the  starvuig  naked  wretch,  that  his  Landlord,  the 
Graqd  Jurors,  and  the  Gentry  of  the  Country,  are  pecu- 
lators and  swindlei^s  of  the  highest  class,  that  they  are 
'^his  oppressors,  and  that  the  rich  have  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  rob  the  poor ! — Such  arc  t\\e  wnV^t^  s  ^^c.ov«s\s» 
'of  the  Absentee  Nobility  and  Gentry  o^l  \xe\Mvj^— ww 
inxcb  are  the  healing  measures  Vie  uses  ?ot  v3S\a>jvcv%  « 
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toothing  the  miseries^  as  he  roundlv  stales,  of  the  naked^ 
and  starved,  and  plundered,  and  miserable  Peasanti}'. 

The  next  i)art,  to  which  I  shall  advert,  is  tliat 
which  tells  the  Grand  Jurors  of  Ireland  the  reme- 
dies by  which  they  may  enable  themselves  to  com- 
fort and  make  happy  the  minds  of  the  discontented 
Peasantry,  and  induce  them  patiently  to  suffer  the  pres- 
sure of  their  burdens  ;  and  what  are  the  soothing  means 
he  does  now  propose  ■?  What !  Why,  "  equal  and  im- 
"  partial  administration  of  justice*'— of  that  justice  (Igive 
his  words)  which  "the  rich  can  pursue  until  it  be  attained^ 
"  but  which,  thiit  it  may  benefit  the  cottager,  should 
"  be  brought  home  to  his  door.'*  Thus  this  fa[se  reporter, 
proclaims  to  the  world,  as  it  were  from  the  Bench  of  Jus- 
tice itself,  **  that  in  order  to  sooth  the  mind  of  the  Pea- 
**  sant,  and  to  enable  him  to  suffer  A\ith  patience  the 
"  pressure  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  him,  he  (tlie  Pea** 
"  :sant)  should  be  told  he  sliall  have  equal  and 
"  impartial  justice  ;"  that  which,  emphatically,  from  his 
chamber,  the  writer  asserts,  the  rich  man  can  pursue 
until  obtained,  but  which,  that  it  may  benefit  the  cottager, 
should  be  brought  home  to  ]\is  door.  Here  is  an  insinu- 
ation, indeed  a  broad  assertion,  that  under  the  present 
order  of  things,  the  cottager  cannot  attain  justice; 
the  writer's  words  are,  "  but  wliich  justice,  that  it  may 
**  benefit  tlie  cottager,  should  be  brought  liome  to  his 
"  door  ^"  with  his  accustomed  benevolence  then  he  ex- 
presses his  hope  that  justice  will  l>e  so  brought,  in  order 
that  the  peasants'  suficrings  may  be  soothed  and  allayed. 
H^re  he  tells  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  in  pretty  plain 
language  that  the  benefit  of  the  Law  is  not  now  imparted 
to  them,  and  then  follows  (one  would  think  enough  had 
been  already  said)  another,  and,  as  usual,  an  attack  mixed 
with  great  severity  against  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland,  with 
a  plenriful  supply  of  wholesome  advice  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  guide  the  administration  of  the  Law  in  future, 
for  that  end  proposing  the  rerioval  of  the  present,  and 
the  selection  of  a  new  Magistracy,  describing,  (there  is 

"         how 

ciy 
piece  ot  advvec,  wxdLVi^di  a  vxy^'sX.^sit .>^\^^i^ — vt  U  that 
vacancies  in  the  Magjv^ltsie^  Av^W  \^^  ^>x^^\vi.^  ^i^x^^^ 
Protestant  Clergy,  awd  t\v^w  ^^\\o\s^  ^\\  ^A^^gj  ^S.^^s^sb 
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but  what  next,  dnd  in  a  few  lirfes  after,  do  we  read  ?  The 
greatest  disrespect  of  that  sacred  body.     I  will  now  give, 
as  I  always  do,  the  writer's  own  words  :*— "  Some  Clergy. 
**•  men  (says  he)  there  may  have  been,  who,  in  a  period 
*•  of  distraction,  perusing  the  Old  Testament  with  more 
*■  attention  than  the  New,  and  admiring  the  glories  of 
•*  Joshua  (the  Son  of  Nun),  they  saw  in  the  Catholics 
**  the  Caiiaanites  of  old,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Militia 
"  and  Yeomanry  wished  to  conquer  the  promised  Glebe. 
^  Such  Men,  I  hope,  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  that 
"  most  respectable  order,  and  if  they  are,  I  need  scarcely 
^  add,  they  should  no  longer  remain  in  the  Commission.'* 
Good  wholesome  advice  this,  from  an  anonymous  abuser 
cf  the  Clergy  of  Ireland,  to  the  I-ord  Chancellor ;  and 
then  he  takes  up  the  Orangemen,  now  giving  a  further 
idmonition,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  observa- 
tion (nothing  great  or  small  can  escape  him,)  he  adverts 
ihd  animadverts  upon  two  Bills  recently  enacted  in  Par- 
liament, and  what  does  he  say  ?   As  I  always  do,  I  shall 
Kive  the  writer's  own  words:— ^"  Gentlemen,  two  Bills  of 
^  importance  to  the  public  peace  of  Ireland,  have  re- 
^  cently  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;"    lie  did 
Ikot  forget  to  add  his  comment  upon  those  Bills.    "  They 
"  passed,''  says  this  universal  writer,  to  whom  the  lines 
of  Juvenal  may  not,  perhaps,  be  inajiplicable  :  "  Grama- 
"  ticus.    Rhetor,   Geometrcs,    Pictor,   Aliptcs,    Augur, 
""  Schenobates,  Medicus,  magus  omnia  novit/'     **  Tlicy 
'••  passed  (says'  he)  almost,  as  I  believe,  without  obser\'a- 
"  tion,  and  certainly  without  public  inquiry  into  the  state 
••  of  tlie  Country.**     Desirous  to  get  information,  I  beg 
Eb  propose  some  general  questions  respecting  all  Jndges : 
Have  they,  on  the  Bench,  a  right  to  call  in  question  Acts 
of  Parliament  ?     Have  Judges  a  rii;ht,  by  law,  to  bring 
imo  public  consideration  Acts  of  Parliament,  obser\'ing 
that  they  passed  both  Uousses  without  observation  or  due 
inquiry  ?     Have  Judges  a  riglit,  by  Law,  to  discuss  the 
■leans  by  which  a  Law  has  been  enacted  ?     At  present  I 
qpprehend  they  have  not.     Generally  speaking,  Lhesitate 
BDt  to  say,  (speaking,  however,  with  the  utmost  respect 
Mid  deference,)  that  the  worst  consequences  must  inevi- 
bdbl^  result,  if  Judges  were,  from  the  ^cxve\\,  Vo  di^vN^^. 
iphuansr  against   Acts  of   Parliament,  ot   a^wvsX.  ^^ 
med  for  their  enaction  ;  and  1  \vou\d)QC^^««^^^ 
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say,  that  puisne  Judges  caimot  have  judicial  knowledge 
ol  the  previous  inquiries  made,  or  the  means  takea  for 
the  enactment  of  a  I^w,  (such  ohsenations,  this  anony- 
mous writer,  assuming  tlie  sacred  name  of  a  Judge,  \m 
presumed  to  nxake;)  but  I  ask  pardon  for  having  8aid» 
mucli;  the  Right  Hon.  Mr,  Peel,  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
Secretary,  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Prince  Regent's 
Government  in   Ireland,  who  brought  those  Bills  into 
Parliament,  and  who  ihroughont  their  progress  supported 
them,  will,  I  presume,  in  a  jiroper  place,  and  at  a.  proper 
time,  and  before  a  proper  tribunal,  call  this  very  bad 
writer  to  an  account  for  his  impeachment,  indeed  at  least 
of  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  duties 
and  conduct.     I  will  therefore  beg  leave  to  commit  that 
writer  to  the  Minister  for  Ireland,  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  bestow  on  him  that  which  he  merits; — ^and  now,Ipro- 
ceed  on  a  voyage  with  this  writer,  ajid  general  traveller, 
whose  next  accusation  against  the  Gentry  of  Ireland  is 
simjJy,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime,    no  lea 
than  the  transportation  across  the  Atlantic  of  innoceot 
men,  *' because,"  (as,  in  his  comments  on  the  Insurrection 
and  other  Act'^,   he  ns^^e^ts,)  "  their  hves  luippeneil  to 
"  be   in  their  (tl)c  Landlord's)  Leases" — 1  will  give  the 
writer's  own  v.ords  :  *'Cientlemen,  I  have  seen  times  when 
*'  persons,    who,    thinking   the    lives    named    in    tlieir 
•'  Tenants'  Leases  were  lastuig  somewhat  too  long,  had, 
"  by  the  aid  of  such  a  Law,  fonnd  means  to  recommend 
**  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  ])crsou8  thus  unreason- 
•'  abiv  attached  to  life,  and  thus  achieved  the  downfall ot' 
"  a  beneficial  Lease,  and  a  comfortable  rise  in  their  in- 
"  come;  in  consequence  such  things  have  occurred;  I  have 
*'  known   the   flict.     Thus,"    he  says,    *'  the   Landlords 
*'  punish  those  uuiocent  transports,"  as  with  an  affectation 
of  wit  lie  ohso!  ves,  *'  because  of  their  unreasonable  attach- 
•*  nicjii  to  iii'e  :  thus,"  he  says,  "  the  Lords  and  Gentry 
**  of  fu'i;»Jid  achieved  the  dowiifall  of  a  bencticial  Lease, 
**  and  a  comfoitnble  rise  of  their  income,"  adding,  (this 
is  too  important  not  to  be  repeated,)  **  such  things  have 
"  occnrrcd;   I  ha'.e  k^own   the  fact."     I  call  now  upon 
this  writer  aud  bold  accuser,  this  positive  and  unqualified 
^assLMlor  ;    1   e.aW  w^v^w  \\v«v  Vo  \vvss^  vW  ;vlleged  lict, 
iiunjelvy  to  prove  vWv  \\vA\ ^J^\^v\w^s\^^iN^ \x'«s«^p«^ 
iniioccat  men  tor  Uie  vvu'Vo.vi  ^'C  ^>j&v^x\iiLx^x>i>\v»^ 
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ind  I  call  upon  the  Landlords  themselves,  collectively 
ind  individually,  to  demand,  in  a  proper  place,  and  before 
I  proper  tribunal,  such  proof.  This  tiilsc  reporter  has 
low  the  assurance  to  represent  the  Judge  as  in  a  pet — 
»  saying,  when  speaking  of  the  Acts  of  Piirliament,  "  I 
'*  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Castle — a  desperate  state 
"  of  things  calls  for  desperate  remedies :"  alluding  to  the 
itate  of  Ireland,  and  the  Laws  of  the  I^nd — denying  that 
my  Judge  ever  did  on  the  Bench  suffer  such  an  expres- 
sion, I  ask,  what  would  be  said  of  a  ptiisuc  Judge  in 
London,  who,  sitting  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  King's 
Bench,  should  tdl  a  Grand  Jury  that  he  was  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Regent's  Government,  or  advised  with,  or 
cxmsulted  by  his  Sovereign's  Cabinet  Ministers?  I  would 
now,  for  information,  asK,  if  Judges  are  in  the  habit  of  rc- 
criving  secret  and  confidential  communications  from  St. 
James's,  or  from  the  Castle  of  Dublin  ?  Now,  of  all  his 
fiilsehooda,  this  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  greatest — Why  ? 
because  he  had  before  represented  the  Learned  Judge  as 
the  chosen  servant  of  the  Crown,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
and  when,  if  the  writer  is  to  receive  credit,  the  Judge's 

Eeculiar  friend,  the  late  excellent  Lord  Clare,  was  at  the 
ead  of  the  Law ;  wherefore  I  infer  that  the  Government 
eould  not  be  sa  insensible  of  talents  as  to  withdraw  its 
secrets  from  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  if  they  were  or  could 
with  propriety  be  confided  to  any  Judge ;  but  assuredly 
no  Judge  would  pettishly  tell  a  Grand  Jury  that  he  wis 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Castle  ;  every  Judge  knows  that 
he  ought  not  to  receive  lessons  from  the  Castle — nor  yet 
from  a  contrary  Party;  every  Judge  knows  that  he  would 
violate  the  Law  and  the  Constitution,  and,  what  is  infi- 
mtely  worse,  his  Oath,  if  he  were,  in  his  administration 
icftf  justice,  to  suflTer  his  mind  to  be  infhienced,  either  by 
aecrets  from  the  Castle,  or  by  secrets*  from  the  people. — 
The  writer  then,  by  those  words,  "  1  am  not  in  the  secrets 
•*.  of  the  Castle — a  desperate  state  of  things  calls  for  a 
*f  desperate  remedy,"  has,  I  do  humbly  conceive,  grossly 
alaligncd  the  Venerable,  and  Loyal,  and  Constitutional 
JvdgFO  FietchLM',  whose  Charge  he  has  pretended  to  report, 
pnd^  ibr  this  mis-report,  I  do  .sincerely  hope  the  Jud^^e  vfvU 
.leverely  punish  him.  Tliere  are  severcA  Y'^-^?'^?^^^  vcv  ^ 
noBt  extraordinary  composition  w\a\c\\  e  a\\  Vot  \^>\9S\V 
'  as  those  about  the  Couuier  and  lV\c  5?u.ot — fe^ 
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a  shot,  a  falsehood  and  a  truth — About  escorts,  aiid  the 
mischiefs  and  alarms  which  they  excite — About  English 
Country  Gentlemen — and  led  horses  and  equipages — and 
English  Judges  and  Irish  Judges — About  pelting  stones  in 
Callen — About  high  Shcriflfe,  their  need  and  penury,  and 
what  is  beneath  them — About  Sub-Sheriffs,  with  theirdesire 
of  getting  rid  of  burdens — ^and  what  is  beside  them— 
About  two  or  three  miserable  Bailiffs  mounted  onwTetched 
little  horses,  brandishing  an  enormous  length  of  holbert, 
resembling  so  many  Cossacks  in  every  thing  but  utility— 
About  attendance,  and  no  attendance— and  about  a  boy 
of  seven  years  old  idly  flinging  a  stooe:  this  farrago  I  wdl 
pass  over,  as  unfit  for  the  consideration  of  the  most  puerile 
of  my  readers,  and  as  this  accomplished  writer  make* 
Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  to  desire  the  Grand  Jurors  to  return 
to  their  Jury  Room,  so  will  I  beg  leave  to  retire  from  the 
nu's-rejiorter,  w- ishing  very  sincerely  that  he  may  get  the 
retirement  he  seems  to  have  been  very  well  disposed  to 
earn — that  which  he  deser\-es,  I  pray  God  he  may  gel— 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

On  my  review  of  the  falsely  reported  Charge,  I  find  I 
passed  over  tlic  most  awful  part,  indeed  passages  which 
strike  my  imagination  as  shocking  to  human  nature.    I 
allude  now  to  those  parts,  which,  speaking  of  crimes,  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  roi)e  and  the  gibbet,  the  mis-reporter  says^ 
(his  words  sliall  be  faithfully  given,)    "  What  then  is  the 
*'  wretched  Peasant  to  do  ?     Chased  from  the  spot  where 
"  he  had  lirst  drawn  his  breath — where  he  had  first  see* 
**  theli.ifht  of  Heaven — incapable  of  procuring  any  other: 
*'  means  of  existence — vexed  with  those  exactions  I  have: 
enumerated,  (which,  according  to  his  account,  are)  thd 
moderate  pittance  which  the  high  rents  Iciive  to  the: 
poor  Peasantry,  the  large  County  Assessments  yearlji- 
•'  taken    fron)    them  ;    roads    fre(iuently    planned   aniS" 
"  made,  not  for  the  u:cneral  advanta<2^e  of  the  Countv-i- 
but    to    suit  the  j)articular  views  of    a  neighbouring 
Landholder,  at  the  public  expense:  such  abuses,  shak- 
ing the  \ery  foundation  of  the   Law,    ought  to  b^ 
checked.     ^Superadded  to  those  mischiefs,  arc  the  per- 
manent and    ocev\^\o\vjLl  absentee  Landlords,  residiii(0 
**  ill  another  Covv\\\.y,  \AovV\\Q^\\\.ck^\^i\\T^uantr}>  buti 
•'  by  their  AKenls/\N\\o  ^'5?A.\^eV\N\^  v\vv^^\w^«^^ 
''  the  value  of  tWit  \.\uu\.    \^  ^  \^^6afc  \v^^\««i.  ni^  ^ 
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**  in,  they  set  the  Farm  by  Public  Auction,  to  the  highest  ; 
**  bidder — ^no  gratitude  for  past  services,  no  preference  \ 
•*  of  the  fair  offer,  no  predilection  for  the  ancient  Te- 
nantry, be  they  ever  so  deserving,  but  if  the  liighest 
price  be  not  acceded  to,  t//e  depopulation  of  a  whole 
••  tract  qf  countri/ ensues.  Wliat,  then,  is  the  wretched 
•*  Peasant  to  do?**  (repetition  here  is  admissible.)— 
•*  Chased  from  the  spot  where  he  had  first  drawn  his 
•*  breath— where  he  had  first  seen  the  light  of  Heaven — 
**  incapable  of  procuring  any  other  means  of  existence— 
•*  vexed  with  those  exactions  I  have  enumerated,  and 
*•  harassed  by  the  payment  of  Tythes,  can  we  be  sur-. 
."  prised,  that  a  Peasant,  of  unenlightened  mind,  of  un- 
'^  educated  habits,  should  rush  upon  the  perpetration 
"  of  crimes,  followed  by  the  punishment  of  the  rope 
:*•  and  the  gibbet?  Nothing,"  (as  the  Peasantry  imagine) 
**  remains  for  them,  thus  harassed  and  thus  desti- 
*•  tute,  but  with  strong  hand  to  deter  the  Stranger  from 
••  intruding  upon  their  Farms,  and  to  extort  from  the 
**  weakness  and  terrors  of  their  Landlords,  (from  whose 
^*  gratitude  and  good  feelings  they  have  failed  to  win  it), 
^^  a  kind  of  preference  i'or  their  ancient  tenantry.  Such, 
•^  Gentlemen,  have  been  tlie  causes  which  I  have  seen 
♦*  thus  operating  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  in  ])art  of 
**  tjie  South  and  West."— I  call  now  for  specification. 
IVhat  now  shall  be  said  of  the  mis-reporter  of  a  Judge, 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  too — a  man  filling  a  situation, 
which,  next  to  the  Clergy,  is  held  sacred — a  man  invested 
by  his  Sovereign  with  the  administration  of  his  Laws — a 
man  to  whom  is  delegated  tlie  sacred  duty  of  deciding 
upon  the  persons,  the  properties,  and  the  lives  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects — in  a  word,  of  a  man,  who,  because 
lie  IS  a  Judge,  has  peculiar  as  well  as  ordinary  duties  to 
discharge;  for  upon  a  Judge,  on  his  Majesty's  liench,  the 
eves  of  all  men  are  placed?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  a 
Juiilge,  generally  speaking,  (Judge  Fletcher  is  an  eminent 
JUustration  of  my  ])osition,)  that  ho  is  a  good  man — no,  it 
should  be  said  of  him  that  lie  is  pre-eminently  good,  that 
so,  he  may  give  the  better  effect  to  his  endowments,  natu- 
ral and  acquired  -that  so, he  may  be  a  shining  example, — 
that  so,  as  far  as  his  influence  can  reach,  \\^  ttv^N  vKVYt^N^ 
the  morals,  as  Divines  do  the  vd'Vjivow,  o^  \X\^  ^^o-^^-— 
Itiiat  now,  I  ask,  will  Mr.  Justice  V\elc\\w  %».^  c£>\\'^^' 


f«pBrtfr7i  Villi  profbunci  ret«)KCt  I  beg  leai-e  to  expe» 
myJlOP^k  f^  tliu  Uoii.  Jiiilge  uill  liimMlf  exempUrih 
wlni#U  tlie  P>in,  il'  liu  CiU\  iliu-ovcr  Jjiui,  -wlio  lia^  dared  tu 
uyiOre  aw)  iti^iilt  ItLs  iTiHiUliun,  and  highly  rxtimiitd 
jli4jcii4  cUar«ctvt'. 

..  iCoBflMwiVK  tltc  eentiments  and  Uic  principles  wliirh 
JM.flnU  ar*^  i»y  itiis  wriier  and  iiu'ny  uUicrs,  Jticulcaial, 
.Citn.we  li«  aurprt)^(Ji  ?  ctiii  wc  womler  that  the  I'easmitrj 
of  Iijel^nd,  quick  mii)dvd.  spirited  and  brave,  a  warlike 
peQple>wh9,uimi^li  of  a^aicfoits  iiatuix:,kiiid  hearted  and 
ilMpjf«U«>  VL'  >t-t  fiuni  iiiitiolial  pridu,  and  iVom  »warmtb 
^  tnujd,  #ri  liastinf««  of  txnupcr,  and  a  volatility  of  x^ 
jttB,  pcrjiUM  of  ail  oihiTs  upon  t'»rth  the  pcoplf  mo»t  bu*- 
ceptA>le  Qt  b^d  advicx',  Lite  mo»t  easily  excitei)  aiid  led 
lutiay?  Can  we  wonder  tiiuL  a  people,  in  whose  iniuOt, 
hoWflyer  good  tliuy  aru  by  natuif,  such  bad  principlcsare 
W»^WaW^.  and  iiidciid  imspariiigly  tiiculcatod  ?  Can 
.we»  I  »y.  wmulcr  that  i,  people  of  such  spirit  ami  sniritt, 
taught  to  believe  tluit  Uu\v  are  impoverished  :tnd  enslaved, 
that  their  Laiidiuida,  uihju  uho^te  estates  they  livt^m 
their  oppressors — that  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  I» 
land,  collectively  and  individually,  are  thuir  t^ipresxffs-^ 
tauglit  to  believe  that  tlicy,  the  Magistrates  and  Gni4 
Jurors,  do  by  fraud,  and  peculation,  and  jobbing,  ef  4 
infamous  nature,  combine,  conspire,  and  coniederiletiit 
gather  to  defraud  the  poor — taught  to  believe  thatdM 
owners  of  the  soil  have  no  gratitude— ^ugfat  to  bdien 
that  when  Leases  expire,  their  Lands  are  set  up  by  puUl 
auction,  and  knocked  down  to  the  liigbest  bidder— taurijt 
to  believe  that  neither  pitst  services,  or  the  offer  of  afi> 
value,  can  work  upon  the  obdurate  mind,  the  hudad 
heart,  the  cruel  soul  of  their  ungrateful  lAndlofd^ 
taught  to  lielieve  that  their  Landlords,  without  any  fed* 
ing,  extract  the  uttermost  -penny  of  tbe  value  of  their 
Lands — taught  to  believe  that  they  have  no  predilectia 
for  their  ancient  tenantry  (be  they  ever  so  deaervingj  bit 
that,  on  tlte  contrary,  if  the  highest  price  be  not  by-Al 
ancient  tenant  acceded  to,  the  depopulation  ef  an  cadR 
tract  of  country  ensues — taught  to  believe  that  thcgr,  lb 
wretched  l^eaaantry,  are  chased  from  the  spot  whtaAl/ 
had  first  diawu  \,Vvcit  Vc;>^^^^  '^^Wt^^.^JnAY  had  fint  wttsk^f''- 
light    of   HeavcTi— \\vaA,  VVc^,  ^2na»«^  «ww,.Vm*-*' 
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by  honest  industry,  the  means  o£  exi&teivce— ^ 

0  beheve  that  vexed  and  harassed  by  the  c^ac- 
e  barbuFitv,  and  the  ingratitude  of  their  Land^ 
d  of  the  Iiiglier  orders,  a^  above  in  their  order 
tted,  have  occasioned  to  tliem ;  and  that  separated: 

false  assertion)  from  their  own  Pastor,  they  are 
also  by  the  payment  of  Tythes— taught  to  be- 
lt Tytlies  are  a  tax  upon  industry^  upon  enter-^ 
id  upon  agricultural  skill — taught  to  believe  that 
3  Peasants,  are  little  more  in  the  scale  of  mankiml 
ites-— their  minds  and  liabits  uneducated  and  un^ 
ned;  their  persons,  as  it  were,  fitted  only  for  tlio 
\  the  gibbet— tauglit  to  believe  in  one  line,  tliat 
naked  and  starved — in  the  next,  that  their  hovcb 
r  food  are  such  as  an  English  farmer  would  nob 
lis  hog  to  enter,  his  sow  to  eat — taught  to  believe^ 
tal  and  ferocious,  roused  by  tiieir  miseries,  in« 
by  their  passions,  and  rendered  outrageous  by 
,  they  have  an  excuse  for  rushing  on  the  pcrpe- 
)f  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  punislied  by  an  ig- 
18  death,  by  the  rope  and  the  gibbet— taught  to 
:hat  nothing  remains  for  them  in  tlieir  harassed 
titute  state,  but  with  their  own  strong  hands  to 
le  stranger  from  intruding  upon  their  Fanns— 
at  once  to  believe,  that  a  determined  opposjtiou 

1  of  arms  is  justifiable,  as  well  for  retaUation,  as  by 
of  necessity — taught  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
use,  namely,  personal  opposition  and  resistance, 
emains  to  be  taken  by  the  oppressed  and  enslaved 
—taught  to  believe  that  such  is  the  only  course 
ken  to  extort  from  the  weakness  and  terrors  of 
1  but  coward  Landlord,  a  kind  of  preference  for 
icient  Farms— a  preference,  such  as  it  is  rcpre- 
to  be,  the  peasant  had  failed  to  win,  because  oi 
ratitude  and  the  want  of  feeling  of  his  barba^r 
id  hard  hearted,  and  cruel  Landlord— taught 
3ve  that  he,  the  Irish  Peasant,  has  not  a  spot  of 
licli  he  can  call  his  own— that  he  is  without  an 
I  his  native  land,  an  idea  peculiarly  shocking  to 
onal  feeling  of  a  brave  and  generous  and  hos\iU 
ish  Peasant,  who  is  the  known  \o\eT  o?  \\\%^wjckv- 
igbt  to  beheve  that  he  is  sepaialeA.  ?icq«v  \v 
fidim  lieligion,  his^  Religion  aT\aL\\\*^«L'^Xox,\ 


(     42     ) 

well  known  anxious  solicitude,  the  natural  end  early,  and 
admired  and  habitual  aflections  of  his  mind  and  heart- 
taught  to  believe  that  whilst  the  door  of  justice  is  open 
to  the  ricli  man,  it  is  closed  against  tlic  poor — ^taught  to 
believe  that  the  Peasant  cannot  either  get  Law  or  Justice— 
in  a  word,  tauglit  to  believe  that  he  is  in  his  own  Coun- 
try, that  Country  which  he  loves,  and  which,  according 
to  the  feelings  of  his  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  he  would, 
but  for  wicked  advisers,  delight  in,  cherish,    and  sup- 
port— taught,  I  say,  to  believe,  that  in  his  much-loved 
Country,  he  is  at  once  an  alien,  and  an  outcast,  placed 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  Law,  to  be  at  once  the  sport 
and  the  support  of  those,  who,  by  the  Laws  of  God  and 
Man,  ought  to  be  his  comforters,  his  protectors,  and  iris 
guardians. — Can  we,  I  say,  wonder  that  the  minds  of  the 
Peasantry  of  Ireland,  thus  taught  and  instructed,  thus 
misled  and  abused,  should  be  in  a  state  of  depravity,  and 
disposed  to  resist  the  Law  and  their  Landlords,  whilst 
such  depraved,  such  false,  such  infernal  principles  are 
inculcated,  are  instilled,  are  driven  and  forced  into  the 
mind  of  the  Peasant,  wc  cannot  wonder  at  his  past,  nor 
yet  at  his  present  depravity — no,  no,  wc  are  only  to  ^ron. 
der  tliat  lie  is  not  more  dej)riivcd  and  more  wicked;  and 
so  doubtless  he  would  be,  if  it  were  not  that  the  brave 
mind,  the  noble  heart,  the  gerierous  soul,  the  hospitable 
ibelings,  ond  the  religious  disposition  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  inij)lanlcd  in  the  breasts  of  our  beloved  Coun- 
trymen, the   Peasantry  of  Ireland,  restrains  and  checks 
the  ferocity  and  the  wickedness  wliich  a  depraved  educa- 
tion leads  the  naturaliv  ^rood  but  misled  Peasant  into— 
but  for  those  h:^])l)y  causes  of  restraint,  natural,  therefore, 
stron;^  causes,  the  Avislies  of   the    vile    incendiarv,  the 
wishes    of  the    teachers     of    rebellion,    of  the  school- 
masters of  .sedition,   of  tlie   quack  doctors  of  the  State, 
wIks  i:i  1708,  caul  since,  have  too  freiiuently  prevailed, 
wouJd  ;ee  the  completion  of  ihcir  i;ilernal  desires,  ^vould 
glut  their  iiisatia!)Ie  a})j>etiles,  and  wicked  minds,  in  the 
surruiMK'iiig  view  of  rivers  oi*  blooil — Alas  I  this  blessed 
la;,d  has  bc^cii  cur.icd  with  poisoned  spirits,  who  have  in- 
deed poured  lUe  ^^uds  of  iheir  wrath,   who   have  admi- 
2)f«t(M*cd  their  pcnsmvoA  Y\vi\^c\\>^\!\c^\\s^  \;\\^  Ivavc  tainted 
the  piiblic  mlr.A  \\\OivvV.vi\t  co\\\\\^V\o\v^^ >\\^\x  ^jrsnsm^'^^ 
Ic^tr Licti ve  to  vk\\  auOv  \^ow,  ^^^^  '^^  i^v^^SvN , nN\:j&.\V^^ 


(  «  ) 

(et  hold  of'  the  mind,  he  who  tastes  thereof  will  dlei 
!  indeed  is  its  nature,  that  it  destroys  at  once  both 
and  body ;  the  Almighty-  has  banished  from  our 
d,  Messed  by  nature  %ith  her  choices*  gifts,  all  ve- 
H19  animals  of  the  reptile  kind,  but  he  permits  a 
jev  scourge,  a  greater  punishment,  in  the  poisoned 
envenomed  principles  of  too  many  of  its  base  sub- 
> 

conclude,  t  consider  that  Ireland  has  been  traduced — ^ 
the  Protestants  have  been  traduced — that  the  Roman 
olics  have  been  traduced — that    the  Peerage,    the 
[lords,  the  Clergy,  the  Gentry,  the  Magistrates,  the 
id  Jurors,  the  Petit  Jurors,  the  Officers  of  the  Revc- 
and  the  whole  Peasantry,  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
2,  have  been  all  traduced.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Judges 
icludcd,  though,  perhaps,  I  might — but  this  I  may  be 
litted  to  observe,  thatthe  Bench  of  Justice  liasnotbeen 
5Cted — nor  have  the  Government  or  the  Parliament 
too  much  flattered.  Those  are  the  sincere  persuasions 
y  mind — under  their  influence  I  have  written,  ami  it* 
III  have  taken  right  views,  then  I  trust  that  his  ISI^es- 
jovernment,  or  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  the  Hon. 
Justice  Fletcher,  will  put  the  subject  into  a  proper 
36  of  legal  investigation.     On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
taken  wrong  views — if,  from  an  error  of  judgment,  I 
reprobated  that   which  ou^ht  •cO  be  respected — if 
lentiments  and  principles  ot  the  Writer  are  entitled 
.6  approbation  of  the  Government,  th^?  Parliament^ 
the  People,  my  observations  will  then  fall,  as  in  that 
they  ought,  into  oblivion  ;  the  only  consolation  1 
then  have,  for  the  trouble  I  ha\e  taken,  or  may 
given,   is    that  which  arises    from    the   reflection 
rmeant  well.     1  will  further  observe,  that  whether 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jurors  of  Wexford    (falsely 
lied    to    the    Hon.    j\Ir.    Justice    Fletcher)     shall 
rought  before  the  High  C'ourt  of  Parliament,  or  be- 
his  Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  for  the  con- 
ration  of  the  highest  powers  in  the  Empire.     In  call- 
:heir  attention  to  the  subject,  as  with  profoimd  rc- 
1 1  have,  I  feel  I  have  discharged  my  duty.    I  do  vlvexv, 
lose  High  PtTsonages,  the   viceroy  ot  It^^xw^,  \\\^ 
}beT8otthe  Imj)eiial  Parliament,  the  How,  ^t*^\> 
'ietcher,  and  his  Majesty's  Attortiov  GeuetA^  j^ 


(  *♦  ) 

to  their  superior  judgment  bow  with  that  defemcC 
which  becomes  me ;  requesting  permission  to  declare,  m 
I  do  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  my  earnest  and  diy 
anxiety  on  the  subject  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  disottSi 
is,  that  that  may  be  administered,  which  all  men  desie^ 
and  unite  in  praying  for, 

JUSTICE. 
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ADDRESS 

TOTHB 

People  of  Ireland. 


My  CoUXTRTllEXt 

ADticipatio^the  repalse  of  the  CathoQct  ia  1(8I»  I  cal- 
led OD  you,  my  couDtrynmi,  to  merge  yoar  particular  griev- 
ince  ill  the  paramouiit  evil.  Tou  are  dernded  Dominally 
IS  Catholics,  bat  really  as  Irishmen;  and  It  was  my  wbh 
that  you  should  have  expressed  your  oonsoiousness  of 
;he  insult,  and  declared,  by  your  conduct,  that  youkoew 
70U  were  spurned,  not  as  believers,  but  as  Patriots.  >Be- 
brm  most  restore  your  independence,  for  lire  object  of 
leformers,  and  the  terms  of  their  institution,  regard  equnl 
tnd  uDiversal  rights  and  liberties.  Honest  Englishmen 
sannot  wish  for  your  thraldom,  for  they  know  and  feel  that 
rour  slavery  leads  to  their  debasement;  and  no  Englishman 
if  oommoa  prudence,  if  he  were  free  to  ehose,  could  continue 
reland,  as  it  is*,  a  disgraceful  burden  to  Great  Britain,  al- 
eady  a  load  of  iH  to  itself. 

In  addressiog  you,  my  first  wish  is,  that  you  shouM  consider 
rourselves  emphiatlcally  Irishmen  ;  and  €rod  knows  all  Of  you, 
if  all  sects  and  persuas'^is,  whatever  be  the  stilctnese  or  tbe 
lompreheDsion  of  your  filth,  should  be  bound  in  one  compact 
y  your  common  griefs— for  tiie  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  the 
rini,  of  ali  denominations,  excite  the  sympathy  even  of  stran- 
crs  to  the  »oil  and  people.  For  myself,  though  I  honour 
he  union  of  friends,  I  never  was  of  any  club,  fraternity,  or 
ssociatiun.  The  public  is,  has  been,  and  shall  ever  be,  the 
bject  of  my  solicitude.  Nothing  can  narrow  my  views,  or 
ivert  my  pursuit. — 1  have  always  considered  him  who  looks 
>  place,  a  man  on  sale  ;  and  of  pensions,  offices  of  cmolu- 
lent,  prerogative  honours,  1  have  no  sense.  The  world  has 
epaid  me  an  hundred  fold  for  my  endeavours,  and  this  retri- 
tition  still  continues  a  growing  fund.  Doubt  not  that  I  shall 
ie  as  I  have  lived  ;  for  though  many  (and  it  is  the  stiog  of 
heir  baseness  that  exasperates  my  egotism,)  add  sordidness 
0  treachery,  and:.Uinic  their  souls  by  a  double  perdition,  1  can* 
lot,  by  possibility,  follow  the  herd  of  apostates  and  impoa- 
ors ;  for  to  be  a  gratuitous  villain  exceeds  the  aggregate  de- 
iravity  of  mortal  man. 

My  Countrymeo,  1  declared  to  you  long  before  your  Peti'* 
ion  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1881,  the  ImprobabQIty 
it  its  success,  whatever  had  been  the  expectancy  of  the  Ca- 
holies,  though  the  rejection  of  their  suit  was  inevitable,  the 
najority  ot  Mrly^aitle  voieE  in  the  Lorda  »o  ik\o\V\%»^  ^^a 
^etitiooer^,  timl  the  €rovemment,  to  abate  \Vus\t  a»^\A^>  ^" 
medio  the  Treasury  Journal*,  that  it  wna  \n\«^d«4^  'w^ 
f  qwsfiaa  xiasBgaln  agitated  in  ParUam^ut,  %o  va\t^^"^«* 


iiodor  specific  moditicaliims,  a?  a  CaHuet  moa«uro.  Wliptlsr^' 
this  oporatcil  on  the  credulity  of  the  Irish  (and  verily  tie eivli 
faitn  of  my  countrymen  is  apt  and  ample),  I  know  not ;  but 
the  stupefaction  and  astonishment  of  the  people,  at  thiiOier- 
whelming''  oppositi(»n,  was  soon  relieved  by  the  bints  aud  no- 
tices of  a  projected  visit  to  Ireland. 

The  royal  coming  was  at  fir^t  entertained  with  all  tlio«e 
qucstional>le  doubts  which  men  betray,  who  long  after  nu- 
imajciited  happiuehs.  ^' The  King  comes" — what  ebuliitions 
of  gladness! — what  mutual  felicitation  !  They  who  never be« 
lieved  the  report  of  the  King's  advent,  now  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  always  their  opinion  '^  The  King  conies" — ^wbat 
present  good  !— what  ultimate  bcDefieence !  Even  fancy  faul- 
tered  in  its  aspirations  and  visions — beatitude  and  Ireland 
were  one  — the  King  s(*t  sjiil — the  Queen  thickens — tfce  fins: 
continues  to  snil,  and  when  th«3  Queen  died,  the  KlnglandeJ, 
overjoyed  amidst  a  j'.iyful  people;  yet,  be  it  remembered,  if 
th<*  d*'Hdly  \t  rongs  of  that  woman  were  then  forgotted,  never 
till  now  did  an  Knglish  King  approach  the  If  ish  shore  ei^cept 
as  a  sccmry:e  and  a  curse. 

The  p')pnl.i('e  of  Diihlin,  and  their  leaders,  having  done 
mjiiiv  protli^iuus  tliir.u^,  and  the    Kinu:  being  i efreshed.  1»p 
paiuhNl  ili«»  «*ity  ;  »'n  otinT  an-pK*;«»ns  days  he  vi.^ited  theLin• 
en-[|.l|i,  %\!.eie  many  nii»r  » Trnsfee^  attended  this  parade  than 
eviM"  att«*n(hM|  t   (»  inieie«Jts  ol  the  •..iple  Manufacture  «»f  Ire- 
i.inii.  'Mie  Kii'^-  vi>i'**d  tiie  Hank,  where  he  saw  niunev-ch.in- 
^'pisMih*  iin!»»l  i'or  tre  representatives  of  the    Irish   ualioii. 
He  hmelied  w  .ih  The  Hoval  Dublin   S(jcietv,  who  encuufaff^ 
IJferalnre  ahJ  l.h»  ;\\i<,  lii.-trjhiite  prize>  for  the  hesst  ^|)eci• 
ni'  n>  of  ih,»  f*ihf  AiUHf*!^  and  (i\  Mw  waLes  of  Silk  \VeHi«»r.«. 
I>e>j»ic'x,  ilu>  K  nii  (lined  wjih  tu<»  l^oid  .Mayor,   with  the  lui- 
veiMtN      ii-»  liiri'Ml  and  **'lept  at  the  Marcjuis  of  (.\in\n;.hHin'<. 
Odior  c,",>  i.i' «: ;•,!(•(»  an<l  favour  should  be  mentioned.    He 
made  IjoicI    l-juiial  a  Kni^iit  of  St.  Patrick- lie  actuallv,  al- 
ttT  an  o!]i(.'ial  connnnnication,  obliged  a  master  Sione-oulter, 
an  Abierinan,  to  exen>e  his  in>.nlt  to  Mnit^stv  and  t^o  lrij»li 
nation.     Tbo  Kin:r  also  addressed  a  ])atenial  I»-tter  to  hi''  faith- 
hil  p!»»)pb' of  Iffl.ind.     He  \\iv\\  enii)arked  liom    Dtuileary, 
iioxy  li.Mioiin.d  by  the  tille  of  Kl.sGijTi)WN,  ia  rc-jitjct  of  hi 
-Maj«».*lv's  dor  iiriure. 

Aira^n,  what   raptures,  w  !iat  wallnwintr  in  the  dnsr,  what 
ere»'pii)p:  ;ui.|  r.iwrjiH::,  .Wi.it  pucidlinu' in  the  ebbiij;;  tide,  wbt 
pinn:rin:r  and  .swinnnin^r,  to  |>r»»s<»ui  a  larewoll  .•^oijne;  io  Ma* 
.p'sly,  or  <airh  a  la- 1  iriancv  ot  liie  IJoval  presence  :  andsiirt'iv 
Jiever  \>a'»  (m*  rppal  .'•tale  <{»  e-cortetl,  on  sea  or  stream,  ."JDce 
(Jeopatra  >iu\iH\  Avwvw  Uw  (\ilnus,  uiih  her  attemMuii:  Ne- 
reids.     Hui>\\u\r:  vvVv\\  'i/:vv\.,  \W  AA\v\N\vi\\\.\v\\Uv.  What  rou>t 
bo  done  to  \ue»\\vu\;v\  \\V\s  ^\Vv:^\^v  vwVw^wwwwv^  ^\>\  v^x^sss^si^ 


\   monumont — a  momimeut.     Tlion  began    subscriptions, 
iiectins:s  in  Dublin,  in  to\vnj>,  and  villagezj ;  sermons,  circu- 
ar<,  hand-bilts,  tu  promote  the  grood  and  great  purpos<».  But 
vhajt  shall  thf^  monument  be  ?  A  Palace,  a  Temple,  a  Chiircb, 
I  Brlfi^p,  a  Pillar,  nothing: — for  the  monoy  collected  is  less 
han  the  cost  of  a  political  present  from  the  British  Court  to 
he  last  Persian  Ambassjidor.     Mr.  Attorney-General  Plun- 
:9tt  said  02»tentatiously,  '*  His  Majesty  l^d  knocked  at  the 
Qarts.of  \iU  Irish  subjects,  and  had  been  answered  within- 
xpressible  enthusiasm  and  gratitude/' — (^Timeit,  APRIL 23.) 
t|ch  was  (he  amount  of  this  gratitude,  purified  of  its  effer- 
escing  elemeuts,  when  reduced  to  pounds  sterling. 
*Wiiile  these  strange  things  were  doing,  and  duplicity  and 
ota^  were  masters  of  the  riot,  and  the  good  people  of  Dub- 
a  were  delirious  witii  feasting.and  revelry,  debp-hroodlng 
inlne  threateneda  million  of  the  Irish  people.  In  thisdread- 
li  situation,  on  one  of  the  many  estates  forfeited  by  the  na- 
ve proprietors  to  the  intruders  on  the  country,  (for  tyranny- 
id  confisoalron  are  (ild  associates,)  held  by  un  absentee  No- 
emanaa'cfa  criminal  fugitive  from   Britain,  a  commotion 
*ose,  and  it  spread  like  a  report,  in  consequence  of  tithe  on 
;>latoeilf,and  proce$.scsand  surciiarges  in  ecclesiastical  Courts, ' 
id  of  tenants  expelled,  their  lands  being  set  by  auction,  *'  no 
reference  to  tenants  in  possession,"  and  rack-rents,  and 
rectors,  and  Middlemen,  and  Agents,  worse  than  both,  the 
>uimotion  spread  iostinctiveiy,  as  tall  and  withered  grass 
ong  the.  adust  plain  catches  fire  by  friction. 
In  this  mighty  turmoil,  the  Ministry  of  Ireland  was  partially 
tered,  the  sunny  hour  again  opened,  and  hope  beamed  on 
le  Irish  people.     Formerly  the  proscribed,  in  idle'expec- 
tion,  counted  their  friends  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  now  the  su- 
Official  thinkers  recognised  an  Irishman  the  Chief  Governor 
!*  Ireland.     Beside,  \V.  C.  Phnkett  was  Attorney-General 
stead  of  Mr.  Saurin;  but  then  H.  Joy,  wliom  Mr.  Klliseu- 
gls>ed  at  a  Corporation  dinner,  was  Solicitor-General  instead 
'Mr.  Bushe;  and  Mr.  Grant's  place  xvas  supplied  by  Mr. 
oulburn.     On  this  shewing,  it  was  obvious  that  the  change 
.  rulers,  in  respect  to  Ireland,  did  not  affect  a  unity  of  mea- 
res;  they  were  displijiced  by  Ministers,  as  cards,  when  ad- 
rse,  are  changed  by  gamblers,  thoujrh  they  continue  the 
ne  game,  and  knave  and  king  are  repeated  as  before. 
The  hope  of  better  times  was  soon  dispelled  by  a  very  great 
nonage,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Dublin,  declar  ng,  that  ihe 
firquiaof  Loudondorry  had  the  interest  of  Ireland  especially 
heart;  and  the  conduct  of  rulers  converted  the  traii^ient 
pectation  into  peiinanent  grief.  Though  one  Special  Com- 
fwion  had  despatched  adozeu  wretched  men — mo^l^i^l^^- 
— for  Ibe  MiDUter  r/eciared,  *'  that  pre-^wng  lieeA  %»A  ^vk- 
tf  were  (he source  of  the  calamity.'' — (^Ttmea^  YeVi*  % A^*^ 


ThjORigb  another  Connni'ssion  was  in  ftreailful  pteparatio**^ 
and  corps  of  yeomanry  were  placed  on  permanent  duty,  and 
the  military  increased  by  draug;ht»  from  England;  the  Got- 
ei'nment  of  Ireland  demanded  from  Parliampnt  the  uniipeiifioff 
of  the  HabeoH  Corpus  AcU  and  that  the  Insurrection  Bill 
ehpuld  be  re-enacted.     It  wa«  asked;  what  moaanres  of  kind- 
ness shall  accompany  these  measures  of  coercion  ?    The  an- 
swer, noner— force  alone  »  suited  to  the  exigfcncy.    To  con- 
ciliate would  W  pemicions  mean  tmcklini^.     Such  are  tb^ 
Stsatesmen  who  arc  to  redeem  Ireland  from  five  centuries  of 
conquest,  from  the  eril  of  forfeitures  and  confi^ccations  of  ioi- 
m^nse  extent,  and  of  the  same  territory,  thrice  repeated  in 
a  few  years,  and  from  a  throng  of  political  monsters,  spawned 
amidst  uni/iitigated  horrors.     Yet  no  measure  of  kindnefi 
shall  accompany  the  penal  commands — it  U  beneath  the  de- 
puted administratfen  of  I  rebnid.    Keally,  then,  do  they  not 
know  that  a  British  Kln^  parleyed  with  insnrpentSy.aDdeon- 
dndjpd  treaties  with  subiects*  in  hostile  array  ?    To  be  sore 
this  King  'did  not  Iteep  his  word — and  he  can  do  no  wroiif. 
If  brute  force  is  the  sole  remedy  ;  if  the  kaw  of  the  Normas 
conqueror  and  tlie  curfew  are  to  remafn  sorere^  acts  in  the 
Irish  statute-book ;  If  the  Irish  are  to  be  beset,,  way-lafd^tre- 
panned^  exposod  to  arrest  if  abroad,  and  to  n^htly  Tiblence 
if  at  home  ;  if  prisons,  exile,  and  death  are  the  snmmanr 
sanctions  of  such  mandates,  and  that  this  compKcation  of 
h%h  pro.«suroon£nnes  are  necessary  to  work  the  fforernment 
of  Ireland^  why  no  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  unparalleled 
situation  of  affairs?    To  act  first,  and  inquire  after,  thoush 
preposterous,  evinces  repentftnt  error;    yet  this  sorrowful 
proeecrfiog  i>5  considered  too  ffreat  a  cfcparturefirom  the  cn.*- 
toms  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Government  to  be  adopted,  after  a 
repetition  of  <he  same  blindfold  measures,  and  a  thousand 
successive  failures.     Inquiries  into  the  state  of  Ireland  hare 
been  frequently  proposed,  partFcuhirJy  by  Sir  John  Newport. 
This  year  he  renewed  the  motion.     To  this  Mr.  Cronlburn  ob- 
jects,  as  it  might  Induce  a  surmise  that  the  Irish  Government 
neglect*  to  provide  for  the  tranqmlitif  and  nreifare  of  Ireland 
—{TintPff,  April  23.)    Then  is  (he  Irish  Government  more 
immaculate  tlian  tlieappreliensive  virtue  of  (?jpsar's  wife,  and 
the  imrpcrial  legisfature,  true  to  its  prineiples,  at  once  pre- 
fers the  tender  sensibilities  of  Ihe  deputies  of  t be  Kng.ish  Ad- 
min4«*tra(ron,  to  the  actuai  welt-being  of  seven  millions  of  men. 
Mr.  Flnnkett  voted  against  inquiry  ;  Sir  tfohn  Newport. 
conjecturing  that  a  Patriot,  on  becoming  a  Phiceman,  lost 
his  idenlity,  pre-occupied  the  Attorney-Generars  reply,  by 
quoting  passages  ftota  Mr.  Plunkett's  speech  in  favour  of  ia'- 
qiiiry  on  a  forwict  oceaAow.  NVt^X^V^xvVsVvWvvii^  descanted 
on  corusisteocy  of  ctbeiacXi^T,  W5\«ww^^,  ^^^^'Wi^>\wS8k''«^sft 
not  ejntcUy  similar,  tot  \iT^^^\*<^x^'i^T^\\iitos^«<ao«s»f^ 


utarco*/'. — {Timen^  April 23.)  Tru« — omne  i^imile  non  €9f 
idem  :  and  if  Inconsistency  is  to  be  excused  because  time* 
and  circniostances  do  not  exaeiltf  coincide,  ererv  sordid! 
irretcby  from  the  first  to  the  last  reoegade,  may.be  jastified. 
Whatever  want  of  sameness  appears  on  the  two'  occasloo» 
wlien  inquiry  was  proposed,  it  certainty  added  to  the  force 
of  the  present  argument  for  inquiry  ;  for  the  evils  of  misnile 
are  aggravated  and  outrageous.  *^  Men  were  executed  in 
Immense  numbers,  and  the  disturlninces  continued^*' — (Mr. 
Plankett's  words;)  the  Searching  for  Anna'  Act  renewed^ 
the  Insurrection  Act  (the  precnrsor  of  the  Union)  renewed^ 
and  one  hundred  witnesses  guarded  in  the  goal  lest  they  should 
be  lorn  to  piecea  by  the  public.  Yet,  no  inquiry ^  said  Mr. 
Plnnkett ;  we  have  a  great  and  good  .King ;  his  visit  has  ten* 
ded  to  reconeile  the  jarring  elements — yet,  truly,  to  blazoD 
.the  obduracy  of  one  party  and  the  submlssioo  of  the  other. 
No  inquiry  ;  the  King  has  added  to  his  acts  of  reconciliation^ 
by  the  mh«ion  of  the  Marquis  of  Wdlesley  to  Ireland ;  and 
yet  Lord  Liverpool  said,  that  in  respect  *'  te  tilie  processloB^ 
.mad  every  thing  that  had  occurred  on  the  li^th  of  July,  wa» 
not  only  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Noble  Masqws  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Government,  tnU  to  his  ttimoai  endeavimrii^* 
— and  yet,  no  inquiry.  The  Admtnistratioo,  said  Mr.  Plun* 
kett,  has  my  confidence,  thou|i^h  the  late  l^rd  €harlemont, 
Mr.  Plunkeil's  patron,  long  since  lamented  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  remained  witho/tt  investigation  or  inquiry — f/Knr«fjy> 
JLffe  of  lAird  CharlemontJ-^'and  when  was  inquiry  without 
considerable  benefit  ?  The  inquiry  into  the  Courts  of  Law 
has  developed  many  enormouK  offences, and  s(»me  in  the  high- 
est departments  of  justice.  The  inquiry  by  the  Finance  Com- 
n»ittee,  and  a  Committee  selected  by  the  Ministry,  laid  the 
foundation  fur  nnmerous  improvements  in  the  receipt  and  dis- 
barsemeiit  of  the  ptiblic  revenue ;  and  what  is  more  in  point, 
the  inqtiiry  into  llchester  Gaol,  though  vouched  as  a  model, 
by  itinerant  teschers  of  humanity  and  the  visiting  Magistrates, 
(English  Maeist rates)— exhibited  an  aggregate  of  crimes — 
toirture  by  thumb-scn-ws,  dec. ;  and  Gaoler  and  Chaplain,  the 
representatives  ot  Church  and  i^tate,  were  confederates  in 
the  miiichief. 

That  Mr.  Plnnkett  shouK  just  discover  the  evil  and  in- 
delicacy of  investing  the  state  of  Ireland  when  he  became 
Attorney-General,  is  easily  understood  ;  but  obeierviog  the 
aanpleness  of  his  eology,  the  difficulty  is,  how  the  same  man 
comd  at  any  time  liave  considered  inquiry  less  mischievous 
than  he  who  recorded  the  £ate  of  fifty  thousand  and  three 
aoore  and  ten  Philistines  who  dared  to  look  into  the  ark  of 
the  Lord.  The  Attorney-General  is  panegyrist — universal  oC 
llie  entire rwgns  of  George  the  Thirds  and  i3«ov^\)cA^  ^i^t^\ 
Qf  the  latter,  ffooduese  and  greatnt99  ar%  ^%  Q\^tKL«A\»^>^fi 
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— the  former  ho  called,  "a  reijra  of  continued  kindness."— 
(Speech  at  the  Commiiiftion  at  Cork.)  Pursuing  the  Mime 
theme,  in  the  detail,  he  aj«ked,  "were  the  rights,,  the  lawjj, 
the  free  trade  which  Imd  beenpriren  her  (Ireland) — were  these 
things  nothfng?  And  iiad  there  been  any  disposition  on  tbe 
part  of  Government  to  t tie  granting  of  these  immunities,  had 
fioi  the  Government  been  most  forward  in  bellowing  ihemf** 
liiear  this  you  fallen  host  of  Heaven  !  for  vou  are  now  evic- 
ted  of  your  title  to  matchless  effrontery.  What ! — the  Gov- 
eromenr  forward  in  relieving  the  Irish,  when  the  penal  and 
poisoned  arrows  were  wrung  from  their  festc^ring  wounds  at 
Ifisf,  when  the  body  politic  was  in  extremity !  The  Govern- 
ment most  forward  in  bestowing  a  free  trade  !  Do  sense  snd 
apprehension  cease  with  the  attainment  of  official  station? 

The  free  trade  was  snatched  in  fear,  and  tbe  Government 
attempted  to  rcseize  it  in  1785,  under  that  infamous  measure 
*'  the  Irish  Propositions."  The  Government  most  forward  in 
hestoH^ing  rii/his  and  ittttH  in  IreUnd  !  How  has  Mr.  Plour 
kett  mingled  the  waters  of  inonmry  aud  forgetfnlui-ss  in  bis 
"^assa'ee  of  the  Stygian  pool  ?  Is  Mr.  Fhmkett  the  only  man 
in-  Ireland  who  has  not  heard. of  Mr.  GrattanV  motion  for 
tlie  lndependi»ncy  of  Ireland — of  its  rejection,  of  the  vohm- 
teers,  and  their  declarstion,  and  of  a  favourable  mei'sage  from 
tlie' Crown  in  consequence?  If  the  Government  were' for- 
ward in  granfinjc  the  bf)on,  wo  must  ooiidnde  that  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  Mr.  IM'.inkott'sdear  friend,  made?  ^o  exertions  to  achieve 
the  oliject ;  and  y^t,  liis  .sorvic -s,  on  that  occasion,  were  re- 
cjnifed  with  a  p.» t riot ic  gift  of  fiity  thousand  pounds.  The 
indppendency  of  Ireland  was  n.*cofrnis?d  when  70,000  Irii^h- 
men  w<»ro  in  arms,  and  when  tiie  contWloraoy  of  Franca 
Spain,  Holl'ind,  and  America,  menaced  the  .«iho res  of  Great 
l^rifain.  ICvprvcasnnl  relief  ha^  J  -^en  wrested  from  Great  Brit- 
ain  in  times  of  great  danger  and- dismay  :  aud  frequently  a 
transient  srood  has  been  rctracte*!,  and  an  abstracted  evil  rcim- 
posed  with  hideous  Pi>«rn»vation. 

Hut  it  is  sfiid  Knglaiid  has  un<lertakeu  to  pay  the  Xational 
debt  of  Irolu)d~wa,  the  National  debt  of  Kn^Uuid !  livlaud 
h.'ifl  no  inter<»st,  and  no  will,  respectina:  the  war  ami  its  ex- 
poiidiliire;  hut  if  she  liad,  Kn^ihuui  has  virtually  undertaken 
to  pay  tIi(Mlf»!)(  of  Austria  and  vet  Austria  is  not  bankrupt, 
whioli  Irrhind  is.  Kncrland  l>ecame  responsible  for  the  debt 
contracted  in  Ireland  by  Knjrhmd's  onler,  after  the  interest 
of  tho  debt,  in(*lnding  the  Sinking  Fund,  exceeded  the  net 
revcMnin  of  Ireland  by  l,SM5,47ifi.  After  having  imposed 
Kxcisp  Laws,  which  led  to  Cfmnscation  and  disiniieritunce ; 
after  Hoiddod  taxes  wre  followed  by  a  rcduc*cd  revenue. 
/?uf  the  hearth  tax  \va«  't\\)\\w^v\w^iL^  qsi4%q  It  was  in  Kngtand 
at  the  Revolution,  auA  V\wi  Ycm^c^w *  \a6.^v(«A>(^»^^&sy6?cAviw4L 


ihfs.  seeijiibn — a  tax,  observe,  which  has  been  continaed  for 
years  after  it  should  hf^v^been  repealed  by  the  pledge  of  Mr. 
Cbrry,  \ybQiinpo!iedit;  after  m&ny  thousHiud  horses  had  been 
declared  iiitiolveDt,  in  Cork,  and  Dublin ;  after  the  Ministry 
had  failed  in  supporting:  the  oneroas  goading  charge  of  taxa- 
tion, great,  surely  is  thc'bpon»  to  admit  a  people  famishing 
and  in  fever,'  to  enjoy  withbut  purchHse  the  privilege  of  light 
and  air.  Compare  this  pitifui  topic  of  gralulation  with' the 
conduct  of  the  Romans  to  the  Batavians.  Tacitus  sayn, 
that  Rome  did  not  harass  the'Batavians  with  taxes,  or  tax- 
gatherers  ;  tliey  were  exempted  altogether  from  imposts  and 
tributes  (c.  ^9,  de  Morib.  Oer.) 

The  English  Government,  it  is  said,  vauntingly  admitted 
the  importation  of  Irish  grain  into  England,  tbat  is,  theab- 
■entees,  .greatly  encreased  by  the  Uni(m,  were  enabled  to 
draw  their  fortunes  from  exhausted  Ireland  in  kind ;  which, 
-at  the  same  time,  relieved  England,  when  grain  arose  to  a 
fttmine  price  in  the  British  market.  Shew  me  one  instance  in 
which  ttie  En^ish  Government  haii  grainled  to  Ireland  a  pio- 
flitive  good  tlmt  might  eventually  be  to  licrself  a  possible  evil. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  most  terrific  laws  against  the 
Catholics  liave  been  repealed ;  yes,  and  public  opinion  has 
rendered  them  obsolete  long  before  the  Legi^^lHture  blotted 
them  out  of  the  Statute-book;  besides,  thie'  Catholics  are 
privileged  to  vote  for'a Protestant,  who  may,  if  elected,  be- 
come one  of  a  hundred  Irish  members,  aniid.st  five  and  sdz 
hundred  British.  The  bei-ieQt  of  such  a  minority,' niHny^f 
whom  are  elected  by  British  patrons,  is  not  obvious ;  but  tlie 
advantage  of  a  vote  for  one  of  the  one  bnndred,  -amidst  maAy 
hundreds,  would  require  the  philosopher's  estimate,  who 
counted  in  sport  the  sands  of  the  shore.  Yet  is  the  world 
composed  of  atoms;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  so 
proud  of  being  an  Irishman,  esteemed  this  fractional  grant 
of  such  moment,  that  he  declared  in  Parliament,  it  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  advocates  for  parliamentary 
reform. 

Yet  is  the  misery  of  the  Irish,  uiuler  the  domination  of  the 
English  faction,  greatly  agirravated  by  the  advance  of-opini- 
ona  and  institutions  throti^rhout  the  world.  In  difTerent  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  sects  and  rplitrions?  were  persecuted  by  Gov- 
ernments which  now  treat  thoin  \«ith  confldiMice  ;  and  at  the 
Congressof  Vienna,"  it  was  universally  and  fully  recognized^ 
that  religious  opinions  should  not  control;  interrupt,  or  dis- 
tinguish individuals  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights.  So  formerly  in  France,  the  Hutrcnots  were  porisecu- 
tiS,  and  afterwards  refugee*;  yet,  now,  they  .i»it  in  the 
French  Legislature.  In  acts  of  courtesy  wUo^  W\c^  <<^%x^^ 
Bccording' to  their  re/arive  number,  Mie  kVuAw*'^^  ev>\\^^ti^^ 
w  the  CdtlioIJc  populaiiuDi  for  wlkcn  laattv^v^^i  vje^^  ^^^^ 


brated  in  faoncmr  of  Hba  baptism  of  the  Duke  of  Bourdemx, 
the  orphans  endowed  by  the  city  of  Paris,  were  chosen  horn 
Catholicii  and  Prot^UiniA— (Timet,  May  2,  ISSfl.;  Rug^ia, 
Sweden,  Germaoy,  all  exhibit  an  equitable  and  philoMpbie 
liberality :  even  in  the  lown  of  Augsbtir^ifh,  where  iectariaa 
Eeal  might  be  supposed  to  flourish  triumphantly,  the  Pnh 
testants  and  Catholics  have  lon^  since  divided  the  govera- 
mentof  the  town,  the  £urghers  oonsisting  of  equal  nombeniof 
either  religion,  (Aa.  Register  176 J,  p.  118);  while  in  thcMa 
eountries.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sir  J.  Nicholl  declarer 
**  the  Constitution,  as  at  present  established  by  law,  ex- 
cludes Roman  Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  politicti 
Sower,  or  the  public  trust  of  the  counfry."*  (^Timet^ 
lar-eh  20»  L83  L)  Such  is  our  glorious  Constitution,  and  tiw 
practice  of  those  imps  who  are  favoured  by  iis  iniquity,  ex* 
oeed  the  malice  of  the  law« 

This  is  the  British  constitution— the  glory  of  our  own,  and 
,  dbe  envy  of  surrounding  nations  such  the  law — the  perfieo^ 
tion  of  reason.  Six  millions  in  seven  of  men  are  rejected, 
dogmatically,  as  reprobate,  and  this  is  called  just,  wise,  gl<^ 
rious,  perfect ;  if  so,  lying  and  language  are  synonymoiu. 
Insult  and  outrage,  and  all  prodigious  things,  have  been  ex- 
hibited on  Ireland  as  on  a  theatre — and  how  long  has  this  tn^ 
^dy  been  aetiiig  ?  Count  the  ages  ye  antiquarians ;  for  Ca* 
Iholic  and  Irij^h  axe  deucMuinationscH' the  8ame  wretched  pso* 
pie?  How  numerous  are  the  i»ufferert>?  For  the  Irish,  as 
the  Jews  iu  tii(>]aud  of  bondage,  multiply  exceedingly.  And, 
oh  !  moritliumillutin^  thought,  while  Ireland  rapidly  declines, 
Its  leg]s»lature  extinguirthed,  its  nobles,  gentry,  and  proprie- 
tors gone,  aud  hideous  lawtf  are  renewed  or  originated,  other 
aiatlon:>,  hitherto  uppressicd,  }<tand  un  the  start  for  freedom  ; 
others  achieve  the  prize,  while  the  revolutions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  prove  that  the  greatest  changes  may  he  effected  with 
purity,  BTid  in  peace.  All  tribes,  casts,  aud  colours,  advanee, 
except  Ireland,  whicti  alune  Ketrogades.  Peruvians,  .Mex- 
icans, Columbians,  Creole  Negroes,  spring  from  helple?^ 
suhjeotJou  to  self  government  and  equal  laws* 

Ireland  presents  no  new  features^;  the  lineaments  are  ths 
^ame,  thiHigh  time  aud  infirmity  have  deepened  the  sadut»s« 
of  their  expre^fsiou.  A  century  a^o  Priniute  Buiil^er  ex- 
hibits the  temper  of  the  sub-ruiers  in  Ireland^  and  certainly 
the  feelings  then,  a^  now  regarded  its  strict  subserviency  to 
Britain,  {IieiierM  of  Primale  BouJ^r^  p.  16.)  At  the  same 
period  also,  1727,  B^uljfer  speaks  of  *'  the  terriole  scarcity 
bext  to  famine,  that  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  labours 

•  No  RomHn  Cal\ic<V\c\«  k  'A&dV.  l^Vwvlot  ;  Mr  Jwhn  Newport  wisbed  ■  claiu* 
«!iwui'l  be  ialrwluwA  m  »  BiWV,  WiuVW^*  ^VwvX^Vw  ^«^Nmlx«^«V^\V  \n  «eiit>  a»  Gor- 
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under,  by  the  corn  npt  yielding^  well  last  year,  and  to  which 
,vre  are  liAble  upon  any  the  least  accident  in  our  harv^^st," 
Xp-   i^i*)     In  this  account  there  is  no  coiuplaint  qf  an  ex- 
fies:sisre  population— none  of  the  ruinous  nature  of  potatoes 
.for  food  ;  for  th^  Primute  ta|k^  of  barley  costing  in  sQme.in- 
.staoies  (18.  the  busliel  to  make  bread  of  (p.  172  )     At  this 
tiui^  potatoes  were  comparatively  a  sonall  portion  of  the  sua- 
t^uauce  of  the  people,  <ind  similar  distress  was  comm  »  '  in 
Ireland,  when  the  ptipulation  was  f<3^ — ^bef'ore  potatocj;  were 
known,  and  when  a  tsinly  scattered  people  lived  by  pistu- 
rage,  which  Spencer  calls  690/yi/i^ — (State  of  Ir  *laiid,  p  ?<?•) 
It  is  iadifferent  vvhether  tlie  people  be  few  or  many,  whe- 
ther they  eit  meat,  grain,  or  pulse,  misery  and  had  Govern- 
ment arc  as  necessary  as  caut^e  and  efTrct,  and  bad  Govern- 
|li*nt,ia  some  respects  the  worst,  ha?  been  tlie  perdition  ^of 
Ireland  up  to  this  hour.     Ireland  has  been  governed  f  aiidu- 
leQtly  and  despotically;  Ireland  was  seized  hs  a  conqu^r'^d 
•country,  and  it  has  boen  ruled  by  the  laws  of  war.     Be  not 
startled,  1  have  good  auihoritiesi  for  the  assertion,  and  T  shall 
|iOt  task  the  memory  of  the  reader  on  thi9  point,  by  Records, 
beyond  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.     Mr  Guu!burn'^aid, 
f'that  any  man  in  his  senses  must  admit  tiiat  the  earliest  Gov- 
iOrament  of  Ireland,  or  he  mi>;ht  Sriy  its  early  conquest  waa 
the  original  eauseof  all  the  evil  under  vrhich  it  now  laboured. 
That  conquest  was  conducted. upon  principles  different  from 
thoae  upon  which  all  other  conquests  had  been  acquired  and 
preserved.     No  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  crinquerer  to 
aqfialgamate  with  the  conquered  ;    on  the  coiitrnry,  every 
meflsure  was  adopted  that  c«>uid  keep  the  two  parties  di<*inc*t 
Jind  separate,  and  tiius  wa(>  iiid  the  foundation  of'  uiutual  ha- 
tred, which  was  handed  down  by  one  generatiiU  to  unulher, 
fs  a  sacred  duly."— ( Timesy  April  :i3,  l^tiJ,) 

On  the  same  evcirn!<»:,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Goulhurn, 
Mr.  C.  Grant,  s:\id,  *'  if  he  were  asked  to  point  out  the  great 
cause  of  the  evil  scheme  of  policy  piir^ned  by  Kii/land  tow- 
ards IrplAud,  he  would  answer  in  one  jsentenc.-*,  that'i-  w^a 
produced  by  the  Government  of  I.eland  IvMUi;;;  extri!is'c  to 
the  people,  and  not  {<»ympatliiaii)<r  witli  iLem.  If  Umi  I  een 
originally  brought  upon  tliem,  and  down  to  a  1  ^fer  peritd, 
1782^,  had  be^n  supporfcd  by  fo.e;«in  force  jail  roreiiri.  f.  ud. 
The  «nly  mode  in  whicli  the'  Goveinmnnt'in  Ire'  nui  wa*  k  pt 
in  being  was  by  the  Eii^ii:  li  militiir ;.  I'rom  t'le  re^in  oi'Iieiiry 
II.  to  I78;f,  he. would  ventJirt*  to  a.^eit,  thai  no  Govc^rnineut 
could  Imve  stood  a  mci^ti)  widioiit  iliat  Mippor(.''  Here  we 
have  the  opinion  of  the  two  hi>tir*'CTOlarics,  that  conquest, 
and  the  Cjou^rqueucc,  i:iil:tary  iorce,  ha\e  caUf-?d  the  ca- 
lamities of  Ire.ind. 

•  Bui  why  did  Mr,  Grant 'h  courtesy  sito\>  \ns  TewvTaV.9>KVV\%^^ 
Ab^ui  ihai  period  a  non-dcdcript  foicc  waa  idUcOi^  c»iV^\^^'^' 
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cibles,  to  support  the  Goveromcnty  and  prior  to  the  rnkn 
the  lusurrection  Act  vras  passed — aod  during  the  eventfnl 
era,  military  law  was  the  presiding  code ;  since  that  period 
the  military  have  not  been  dimiuiithed.  Lord  Palmer#towp 
said,  *^  that  the  army  of  Ireland  stood  rather  in  a  state  of  war 
than  a  state  of  peace."— (T/iww,  March,  1821.)  Te(,  in  tbU 
year,  1822,  the  army  is  increased,  while  the  permanent  Barr 
racks  amount  to  187.  Beside  the  searching  for  Arms  BilJ, 
which  disarms  the  population,  has  been  re-enacted — a  lav 
unknown  to  feudal  barbarism,  when  the  right  to  carry  arms 
distinguished  freemen  from  slaves. 

Then,  has  not,  and  is  not  Ireland  governed  by  the  military, 
as  it  bad  been  prior  to  1782  ?  In  truth,  the  efTeots  of  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  :  its  military  domination  is  now  more  intesee 
than  formerly.  It  is  so  felt,  and  so  acknowledged.  The 
magistracy  is  dishonoured,  the  constables  discredited,  in  orr 
deir  to  introduce  the  Military  Police  (a)  Bill,  and  stipen- 
diary Magistrates  which  mu^t  eventually,  if  admitted,  extin- 
^  guish  (6)  the  last  remains  of  civil  regulation. 

What  a  country  }s  Ireland?  For  five  centuries  it  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  blind  and  barbarous  policy ; — an  ioiquitons  law 
IS  followed  by  a  cruel  execution,  and  this,  while  in  other 
countries  the  law  is  mitigated.  The  rage  for  punishment  has 
so  perverted  the  apprehension  of  rulers,  that  a  Legislator 
called  the  Insurrection  Act  an  Act  of  mercy.  The  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  last  Special  Commission  at  Cork,  repu- 
ted the  Whitebpy  Act  humane  ;  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  on  the 
same  occasion,  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  \ihen,  of 
fourteen  convicted,  fwo  were  reprieved.  Added  to  these 
horrors,  the  criminal  excestses  of  tne  iMinLster.*  of  vengeance 
are  indemnified  in  the  grot^.s  by  tlte  law,  and  this  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  dozen  Members — i^Denmann 
Speech,  Times,  March  5,  1822).  Yet,  is  this  lesis  iuiqnir 
tous  than  tho  present  husurrection  Act,  which  contains  a 
clause,  by  which  the  inj tired  party  is  prevented  from  any 
redress  against  M agist rate.^,  <&c.,  whatever  be  the  illegality 
of  their  conduct.  Yet  wonder  is  expressed  that  the  Irish 
are  not  tranquil,  and  that  they  do  not  respect  the  laws. 
How  can  they  respect  disreputable  laws  and  a  partial  ma- 
gistracy. Were  the  Irish  peaceable,  they  must  pray  *' de- 
liver him  that  sufferetli  wrong  from  the  hand  of  the  uppres- 

(a)  TLI«lsc?il!ed  tberoiisfiiblcs'BlII.  Lor.I  Li%'orj»onl  «nW  "  if  woiiH  improre 
the  condition,  Miid  promote  the  Iritnquillty  of  Iri'lan*!."-  Thms,  June  i.5.)  Mr. 
Goulboiirn  pnipo^ed  this  in«>nMire  to  tbe  bou»e  **  ns»  the  openiuK  of  a  new  prn  for  that 
vi}uniryJ*—{Shittfiman,  June  8.)  Tbi<  i«tliever>  expression  of  the  pi«-seut  K:oi 
Mien  benMuined  the,  llp?om-y.  Mr,  PInnkett,  wlio  taunted  Mr.  Hume  for  b;s  viil- 
jrHrurJthnietic  savKit  viUW,  XV\w\\iVi  vs\w^  «xv*'\\'!i^\*  ^'S  Afl|IU01.  than  the  auciriit 
system  Q  (cn*Ht  ita viug,  aftilNvvVV  ameMd  tU«  motaU  «jf  \\«  '^vo^Ve:''— V^Vn^umcM^ 

'  oilce  Bil]  'was  In  5>arlia\  opetviUuu,  *«•  vfcAiv.v>*  ^'cv.v^v't  ^ 
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,'*  but  tins  Is  the  sorrowing:  of  a  broken  hearty  a.  degra- 
ion  that  they  iiave  hitherto  escaped  ;  yet  no  people  suffer 
ualitjes  wit^i  more  ciieerdiiness  and  fortitude.  Mr.  Peel, 
jdiuji^  to  the  distress  in  1817,  said,  *'  that  under  the  severest 
f^ure  of  privations^,  perhaps  nucxampled,  no  people  ever 

display  mure  endurance,  resignation,  and  magnanimity.'* 
rtin,  wimt  people  more  aliectiooate.  Lord  Redesdale,  no 
rou  of  the  Iriith,  having  reprobated  the  conduct  of  land- 
la  and  j\Iag;LstrateH  to  the  poor,  testified  most  favourably . 

the  dispositions  of  the  Irish,  when  IretHed  with  h'ndneMtf 
I  aiientwn—^TiineHy  Feb.  11,  1822);  and  a  greater  au- 
rity  than  both,  Sir  John  Davies,  affirmed,  that  he  knew 
country  which  loved  justice  more  than  Ireland,  and  none 
re  attentive  to  it,  provided  f he  people  are  protected  hy  the' 
I.   And  who  can  love  the  law  which  capriciously  dividing 

people,  adorns  with  honors  and  offices  one  party,  and . 
inatize^  the  other  ?     It  is  possible,  that  those  who  are  re- 
led  and  maltreated,  can  revere  laws  enacted  in  vengeance,    ' 
,  with  invectives.     We  hear  the  Irish  abused  for  their  pov*  . 
IT,  waywardness,  and  enmity  to  Government  What  would 
e  been  the  state  of  England  and  her  people,  had  she  suf- 
d  the  cailamities  which  have  been  heaped  on  Ireland.   En- 
id was  conquered  by  William  the  Norman,  Ireland  by 
uy  the  Englishman.    Suppose  that  the  Norman  and  his 
cessors  held  his  Court  in  the  capital  of  France,  and  that 
^nd«  op  to  this  day,  had  been  ruled  by  Viceroys  from 
is.     Suppose  that  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  dominant 
nch  |)arty  declared  the  unity  or  connexion  of  English 

French  penal — that  beside  wars  and  forfeitures  eleven 
ts  in  twelve  of  all  England  were  confiscated  in  tne  17th 
tary.  Suppose  a  penal  code,  wliich  Lord  Liverpool  ad- 
I  to  have  been  the  most  turfariotts  and  abominable  thai 
'ejriftfedy  (^TimeSj  April  18,)  had  been  for  ages  the  law 
England,  as  it  had  bieen  of  Ireland.  Suppose  that  by 
chery,  equal  to  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
)  parts  in  ten  of  the  English — the  proportion  of  the  Irish 
the  English,  were  disfranchised  from  Parliament — that 

Parliament  nominally  representing  a  tenth  of  the  popu- 
>n,  yet  really  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Frenchnien, 
heir  nominees  and  dependants,  being  indisposed  to  second 
he  nefarious  commands  of  its  masters  and  patrons,  was 
liered  by  force  and  fraud — 'that  an  union  of  the  coun- 
\  was  imposed  on  the  weaker  country,  by  which  England 
her.  resident  proprietors,  who  carried  with  them  to  Paris 
ird  of  the  rental  of  the  country,  that  with  loss  of  pro- 
tor^,  rents,  tithes,  and  taxes  multiplied.    Besides  all  this, 
pose  that  the  English  conquest  in  Ireland  v?aal\i9\^  t^^a*^ 
by  the  Normans  In  England,  and  Temernbet  \.\»  V'wsiv^x- 
of  the  population  of  England  to  Vraiice  te  t«M\^  ^i^ 
aa  of  Ireland's  to  Britain,  what  would  Ymxn^^J**^^ 
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gitttatioaof  Englan<1  notr,  had  such  bcon  her  pors^oulion. 
What  Tvas  tlie  ^ituati  n  of  Scotl;iiid,  which  endtired  for  n 
short  timo,  and  in  agniall  degree,  the  tyranny  which  England 
ha:?  inflicted  on  Ireland  for  ages?  Eigland  attempted  to 
force  Pro'estanism  and  Episcopftcy  on  the  Scotch,  as  the  En- 
glish have  suc.essf.illy  inflicted  on  Ireland  :  in  short  she  en- 
deavoured to  rule  Scotland  as  shei  had  and  has  done  Ireland. 
In  consequence,,  beside  insurrections,  tumults,  rebellion, 
Scotland,  toward  th?  chise  of  the  I7th  century,  was  visited 
as  Ireland  U  now  by  famine,  and  so  Ciintinued  was  the  dis- 
tress that  three  years  after,  Fletcher  of  Salton,  calculated 
that  out  of  the  scanty  people  of  Scotland,  not  lesis  than  ttrO 
hundred  thou.sind  iudividuuis  were  wandering  beggars. 

,  Such  have  been  the  tr»mendous  visitations  by  brutal  tulen 
OB  conquered  Ireland  ;  nay  more,  all  those  not  of  the  En- 
gi1^h  faction,  were  excluded  from  property  and  educatioD, 
.  aiid  in  the  bosom  of  families  spie^  and  informers  were  en- 
couraged by  great  rewards,  that  is,  as  far  as  faU^s  couid  pre- 
vail, tnc  Irish  people  were  condemned  to  beggary,  and  bar- 
barism, and  diftna/nred  beyond  savageness  itself,   and  yet 
they  are  reviled  !     Even  now,   every  circumstance  which 
should  connect  man  with  the  Government — equal  laws,  jns- 
tice,  native  rulers,  domestic  legislature  ;  all  which  attatbes 
nien  to  property,  comfort,  sNinpntby  frnm  the  opulent,  and 
a  re-rsA.ue  of  n  nt  l)y  the  Lmdlonis  to  tho.^e  \^ho  cxtruot  the 
j)rodnce  of  ll.esoil  is  scarcely  known  in  lrelai;d — for  the  le- 
gislature and  (ho  la\v«3,  and  the  i)roprietors  are  all  extrinsic 
to  Ireland,  and  rents  are  collectod  only  to  le  swept  off  in 
masses,  nrver  to  lotnrn.     Yet  what  is   pr(iposf^d   for  these 
evils?     A  ropctiiion  of  desj>o(io  laws,  and  the  Milit.iry  Po- 
lice Uill.     This  con plpsddtaire  witii  drivollinir.     Add  hiw  lo 
Jaw,  nialvP  every  oflV'nce  oapltal.     Lot  not  Draco's,  but  the 
Irisli  code,  Ik*  the  s.in«r»'iiiMry  b^aocui.     Go   farlher,  rcpe«l 
all  laws,  make  the  -Miir(|ui.s  Wt^iivlcv  as  v\  ilful  in  Ireland  m 
All  Pacha  in  (ireecp  -  tliiiik  yon  that  trancjuility  will  tollow? 
*J'he  (irofks,  at  the  ri>k  of  extrfmination,  are  now  in  arms 
against  the  Sultan,  so  ih^s  Cypriote  (r)  f  irmerly,  jaded  by  the 
tyranny  «>f   the    Ver.etlrtns^    abiuidont'd    thofiis^lves   to   the 
Turks,     He  that  hopes  no  ".vord,  fo  irs  ni>  evil.    It  is  saM  whrvt 
can  you  insurgents  cflcct  ?     Vr»u  \vI:o  say  so,  talk  i/f  reason 
to  those  whom  you  have  preNrn(c»d  from  thiiikinfr;  you  hire 
left  I  cm   nothing  bnt  passions,    and   tlirir  hatred   of  your 
power  is  stronger  than  all  the  rest.     Kail  as  you  please,  re- 
sistance and  enmity  have  been  imp*nntf-d  in  man's  nature,  to 
protect  man's  liberty,  they  proceed  from  feeling,  (f/)  Sully, 
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fhe  great  Slinwfer  of  Honry  IV.  of  France,  said  the  peofff# 
tiTf  never  iosurgrent  except  (Vora  intolerable  sufTerini;:.  Ta 
pnnijsh  in  such  circumstances,  fs  to  punish  iwnse,  and  mate 
war  on  the  sensibilities  of  mankind.  Governments,  and  none 
more  than  that  of  Ireland,  call  those  who  protest  against  their 
misrale  by  the  only  means  which  their  situation  affords,  «e- 
ditimu;  yet  this  is  the  very  epithet  applied  by  Plato,  not 
to  tlie  disturbed  people,  but  to  tlieir  noxious  Governments. 
Speaking  generally,  the  philosopher  says,  (I  use  Taylor's 
version)  "  for  no  oueof  these  is  a  polity  "but  all  of  them  may 
with  the  g:reat¥st  rectitude  be  called  acdHwuM^  because  in 
tfaese  the  willing:  never  rule  over  the  willing,  but  over  th^ 
unwilling',  and  this  alivays  with  a  certain  violence,  and  lA 
these,  as  the  Governor  fears  the  Governed,  he  never  at  any 
time  suffers  them  to  become  voluntary,  good,  rich,  strong, 
brave,  or  altogether  warlike.** — (dfe  Legib  lib.  8.)  Truly 
tliose  are  the  seditiuus  who  provoke  sedition,  and  who  in  de- 
fiance of  all  history,  and  particularly  of  the  records  of  Iridi 
history,  pursue  the  same  inveterate  and  perverted  course. 
Tho9e  are  the  criminals  who  in  despite  of  human  nature,  and 
uniiiterrupted  experience  propose  the  means  and  the  agency 
of  mischief. 

Wretched  Ireland — most  wretched,  yon  who  possess  ± 
greater  population  than  England  when  she  resisted  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  and  the  inviy.cible  Armada,  sink  in  the  western 
hemesphere,  while  other  countries  peer  in  the  east,  or  ascend 
the  meridian,  and  the  same  hour  which  lights  them  to  liberty, 
consigns  you  to  darkness  ;  you  are  the  sport  of  Ministerial 
delinquency,  so  little  are  appeiirances  regarded  sinre  the 
Union,  that  the  habeas corpxis  act  was  suspended  last  session, 
without  any  reason  assigned  or  assignable. — ^This  is  part  of  a 
system^io  1819,  when  England  was  in  commotion,  and  severe 
laws  were  passed  ;  the  worst  of  them  were  transferred  Xi^ 
Irel'vnd,  though  Lord  Castlcreagh,  on  Introducing  the  bills, 
declared,  that  he  felt  a  pride  iu  being  able  to  state,  that 
Ireland  was  never  more  tranquil  ! — (3Toi'Hing  Chronicie, 
November  80,  18J9.)  Why,  it  was  thought  monstrous,  and 
the  officers  of  Rethlem  Hospital  were  dismissed  who  applied 
periodically  the  same  treatment  to  thosje  who  were  dis^eaeed 
and  convalescent,  and  remark,  wl)on  a  member,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hutchinson,  expressed  bis  surprise  at  this  incongruity  of 
visiting  the  peaceable  with  the  laws  specially  applied  to  the 
ontritgeous;  all  reply  was  stopped  by  coughing,  and  a  ery  of 
•*'  quentiony  quesfioH.'* 

This  cannot  continue — ^the  subject  of  Emancipation  may 
be  defeated  by  those  juggling  fiends  who   **  hold  the  word  of 
promise  to  our  ears  and  break  it  to  out  hone  V  W\^  Q^^*jM\\si^ 
of  tithes  amy  bepostponed^.  eoqniry  may  ue  i»?cft.WN^^  \  '^x* 
Feei  may  receive  a  notice  for  the  repeak  ol  tiSbft  umo^  ^V^ 
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amazement,  and  call  that  11ag;iti()us  deed  a  ^leiun  compaci, 
the  Ministry  and  the  Englisth  Parliament  may  repeal  every 
oivil  defence — they  may  with  yeomen,  and  uiiiitary,  and 
police,  and  Uarracktf,  circumvent  the  Irish,  as  wild  iieastaiia 
the  Roman  amphitheatres,  still  tlie  world,  by  its  politicul 
hnprovementis  will  redeem  this  country,  even  if  England 
should  not  renounce  the  expeusive,  odhms,  and  d&sperate 
respousiibiiity  of  misgoverning  Ireland.  Fur  this  year«  to  tbe. 
military  ciiarge  u'hich  nf'ariy  equals  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the'Unitcd  States  of  America,  is  superadded  a  millioo 
to  ^eed  a  stnrvinir,  aud  repress  an  insurgent  popuJatioB. 
This  England  cannot  support ;  physiciallv  or  financially  it 
exceeds  her  power.  Mora!  authority  she  has  none,  the 
|>opular  fr^elings  of  the  world  are  adverse  to  her — fhe  is 
leagued  with  despot^,  and  by  her  Alleu  Bill  she  has  dwiodled 
from  riot-master  to  be  keeper  of  tiie  watch  and  ward  for  the 
Holv  Allies.  She  cannot  controul  the  Ionian  I»1hs  without 
disarming  their  people.  Can <ula  refuses  the  supplies— the 
upper  aud  lower  diviMons  are  condemned  to  be  united — 
united  or  separated,  they  cost  England  half  a  million  annually, 
and  ihey  will  sooo  be  aibsorbed  by  the  expandiug  influence  uf 
the  United  States.  Sue))  is  the  English  Government  io  Its 
foreign  relations,  while  at  home  tlie  universal  cry  ii:  economy 
and  reform.  Kefurm  first  adojtt^d  by  the  munuiac(uren<, 
whose  minds  wero  strpiitrtlioneci  by  i'lilii.siou,  soi»n  became  the 
common  liopo  of  the  yroniHiiry  ol  iiiluiiu^aud  tiie  landed  pro* 
l»rietorsat  lw>t  have  joined  their  voice  to  that  of  tl.cir  tenai.iry, 
capital  and  routs  leiii^  botli  swept  away  by  the  war  lor  legiti- 
macy ;  andfis  the  distress  con^iiiuos,  liie  torment. ng  motives 
for  reform  (luickou  with  uuioili^utod  fury.  In  ttiissitcation, 
involved  abroad,  heset  at  houic,  the  English  Govcrnmeut 
canuot  liohl  iu  thraldom  the  greater  porti(»n  of  !>even  million^ 
of  men,  who,  uri;ed  by  the  ini|»nJ»t»  of  lh(»  world,  have  learned 
their  rights,  and  who  must,  with  the  niireh  of  events,  auihcn- 
ticatn  their  know|p(lj:9  by  their  streM":th  and  numbers. 

After  this  review  of  the  stale  of  IreIan<I,  1  recur  to  those? 
remarks  with  which  I  oinmeiiced  this  address.  Surely,  my 
countrymen,  you  will  not  court  another  annual  insult,  a«nd 
i>etition  to  have  vour  tiuth  decried  in  ti:e  Commons  bv  a  call 
lor  securili<\s  and  then  to  l)e  spurned  by  bigots  aod  Bishops 
in  the  Lords.  If,  in  reality,  your  success  was  desperate 
hitherto,  it  is  now  hopeless.  Some  dupes  expected  wonders 
from  tlw»con(le>censi(ai  ofhis  Mnjesty — Irs  visit  to  Ireland— 
his  paternal  ietcer,  and  the  lures  and  delu.Nions  which  seize 
the  unpractised   in  the  (ej  duplicity   of  courts.     Yet  %vere 

(i)  Marrjiiis  CornwnlWs,  Vy  \>uVA\<*  u^^«;\^;v!»l^^\sv<s\^^\\i^&*^^Hf^;v^l^c^»,  di!icliiim«J 
Qua,,  by  I^rdllardv.vck.,Ju0.s.^VX^>^^^^^^ 
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386  weak  men  shooked  and  mortified  when  tbey  heard  >  the 
eech  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  at  the  opening 

the  Seiision  expres:!«d  a  hope  that  the  Catholic  hody^otdd 
4  mix  vp  their  disabilities  with  t/ie  great  paramount  object 

enforcing  the  law.  Tliat  is  if  you  Catholics  urge  your 
lims,  you  support  insurrection.  8o  fakl  Mr.  PInnkett,  io 
nysterious  toift — **  soipe  circumstances  of  a  public  nature 
rre  fo  obvicus  thiit  it  was  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  them, 

did  not  think  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time  such  as  to 
irrant  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  in  pressing  for  an  early 
oossion  of  their  claims— he  did  not  think  it  a  de:<irabie  exf 
rim«nt  unless  there  was  a  moral  certainty  of  success.  The 
arer  he  approached  to  the  fmal  acooipplishment  of  tlio 
iect,  the  more  tremulous  was  his  feeling  with  respect  to 
^•— CTfifie*,  March  .10.; 

Fhia  is  the  true  novel  style,  at  once  obscure  and  sentimeq- 
.  Thus  then  the  Catholics  are  told  they  must  not  press 
At  claims,  because  a  partoftlieir  C'>untrymenareinsuri-eb- 
nary — though  Lord  Liveipool,  (I)  Mr.  Goulburn,  (t)  the 
irqab  of  Londonderry,  («1)  and  Mr.  Pfunkett,  (4)  rci- 
fttMlly  asserted  that  these  disturbances  were  not  contami^ 
fed  with  a  particle  of  religious fet-Iing — If  Catholic  Kmau- 
nation  is  to  be  deferred  till  Ireland  be  at  peace,  and  ////  there 
%'m6ral  certainty  of  fittccenn  which  certainly  fs  to  deppnd 
the  tremulotkft  feelings  of  Mr.  Attorney-General,  a  cause 
>re  derelict  and  hopetes>^  never  did  maninc  imagine.  Irish* 
ii«  will  you  petition  ?  You  are  degraded — that  is  jour 
ifortune ;  but  do  not  make  your  misfortune  merited  by 
grading  yourselves. 

rboQgfa  this  is  my  advice  to  you,  let  it  not  be  snpposed 
t  I  ot>jeet  to  tlie  question  being  mooted  in  Parliament.  The 
qoisition  ot  all  political  rights  is  pregnant  wi(h  good,  it 
evokes  inquiry  and  strengthens  the  general  intelligcncp, 
len  the  puiltans  disputed,  cert^iin  religious  dogm&s,  poli* 
il  maxims,  equally  the  creatures  of  bigotry  imd  imposition 
re  disturbed,  and  the  arguments  respecting  Scsro  slavery 
'anced  the  white  man's  freedom  ;  so,  ot  uii  other  topics  of 

ml,  with  a  lnrg«r  ra!ary.    Mr.  Kiiit^ton  Jamp:^  v^k  th^  fir^l  man,  after  ilm 

tar  Stone  •cutter,  who  piihlicl}-  diRoli.'yt*'!  thi;  |\iii:;'>=  lelt**r,  io  in^ull  the  i>eo))}a 

the  coiiDtrv;  theiiryt  act  of  the  adiiHiiistriiiiun  of  the  M«iiY]iiis  Wellexlej,  was 

lake  Mr.  kin^ton  James  a  Baronet  ! 

)  **  Tb^rp'  wax  uotblnt:  politic  in  the  nntnre  of  Ihe  di^iirbniK^c,  tbif  wasa  (act 

'h  toold  not  be  diiputeil."—  Timesty  VtUvxM ry  \\, 

)  **  Th\>^  diasbilitiPK  were  uot  ut  nil  ctinnected  uilli  the  present  dUturbances  in 

iiid.'»-  Tim€$,  April  2t, 

)  ^  He  washapp\,  ucTertbples.%  to  be  ahip  tos.iy,  tiint  nn  political  fea!!a|r  was 

nUed  up  with  tfaeeiiitiiig  dUturbunces,  to  religiuui  auinioritit?!  had  uo  comkec- 

)  '•  The  unfortuoaf^p^rmiKirJjowpre  en^a^ctl  \nVi'\*  AeA^,^V^^^*^  ^^"^"^ 
U  agmbut  both  Protestaui*  anrf  llnmati  Cntboiicit.**— Time^^  A^rtt  tl^. . 
^jguiakesnid,   "  he  dii  not  beiiere  that  it  (F.m;\mntta^Vo\l^  to<L  «^  .V*^ ^  * 
W^KouMtM  H-iuV6at|;ftf«eiiti!(frenfit»iUjiglreUiiA,"— Ttmea,  J*Mp  ^- 
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teman  interest,  Mr.  Canning;  s  motion  last  Scaciony  for  tb^ 
'«dinis«ioQ  of  six  Catlioiic  Peer8  into  Parliament^  proinoteJ 
llie  g^cneral  eaus'*,  beside,  it  refuted  Mr.  Canniog^a  former 
«uIogiuiu  on  spiert  and  informers — for  tbe  pint  of  TiTUi 
04T£Sti)e  informer,  was  tiien  admitted  to  he  tho  caus«of  the 
^th  of  Ciiarle^  11.  by  which  the  Catholic  Peers,  for  whow 
^Ir.  Canning  pleaded,  are  stiii  excluded  fronv  Parliament,  aq 
iniquity  by  an  iufonnor,  against  which,  after  a  century  aod 
bait',  Mr.  Canniug's  eloquence  is  raised  in  vain. 

Tbe  issue  of  the  Bill,  also,  is  most  material  to  the  po!«ition 
}  inculcate — tlie  hopelessness  of  petitioning^  Parliament; 
Ihough  it  is  said  the  King  sincerely  wisheii  Cutliolic  Eukand- 
|iation,  though  a  mioor  question  is  submitted  in  I82if  tha 
majority  of  the  Lords  against  Emaacipation  is^eater  in  tius, 
lluin  in  the  former  year ;  and  observe,  so  determined  wast|i9 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  the  Hcu:»eof  Lord^,  tbe  Lord 
Chancellor,  that  wiien  a  dispositiou  to  drop  the  Bill  iras  in- 
ttmafed,  he  declaied  peremptorily,  that  it  should  be  bron^lit 
forwxrd^(T//i/p«,  May  31  ) — in  order  tl)at  it  should  .be  tri« 
pmpliantly  defoated.  After  so  many  reasons,  confirmipglk^ 
4feQsetessuess  and  fatuity  of  lioping  ibsit  the  Irii^h  Question oaa 
ipuccecd  in  an  Enj^li<ih  Parliament,  I  may  add,  (hough  it  (i 
unnecessary,  triat  yoiiradi'uca'e,  i)y  losing  his  political  char- 
a<iter,  lia**  a!)Soint<*!v  abandoned  vourcauise.  Mr.  Pluuketi** 
cliuracter  bei'ore  (ioubli'ni,  is  now  Yiui^uestioir-thle. 

**  U.iitulil  h  )\v  ilip  v.Oil:!  :»'-t*iiri'd  nroiinj,'* 

laifl  Sir  J.  I)av!(?*i,  anotlM?r  Attorney-General,  in  his  pofia 
<ia  DaiiOiiitf.  Yet  Mr.  I^lunki^tt  dociareii,  at  his  re-t-Ifction 
by  the  Univcr.-'ily,  lint  Uo  had  not  fttfulr  ike  lea-i/  coMprumins 
€f  hin  prinviplt's.  Ho  snid  the  same  in  liic  House  of  Com- 
mons, w\  a  !nor7^si:b'iued  lone.  Now  observe,  Mr.  Plunkett 
was  intrrdr.eed  ini%>  Parliamf^nt  by  Lord  Charlemont  In  17H7 
or  1798,  a^  a  v.ealous  W'aii*:  and  an  opnoser  uf  the  Union,  and 
be  actcnl  the  part  a^.si^ced  him  witli  ^reat  iudiirnalion — it  is 
eaid  that  he  even  ioilowed  ih^  example  of  Amiloar  when  lis 
dfvoted  liis  sfon  to  jiven;ie  tl;e  Roman  tyranny.  Alas  I  poor 
flanuibal ;  alas!  Amilcar,  he  U  now  the  firm  friend  of  tba 
.IJnion,  wh«»n  all  sicken  nnrler  i-.s  mi^erv.—  Ye:  is  Mr.  Plini- 
iCv.*tt  consistent  in  tiii^ ;  l\>r  in  his  d'»ft»nee  of  the  AJaucbc!<ter 
Alas-aacff*,  ho  Jitli  tiiat  libr^rty  was  law. 

Hut  f  r  tiif*  U>{  cli.*r..r».  In  1n;^I,  -Mr.  PInrikettsat  al  the 
<)ppo^iJi(rH  sIJl*  ui  tho  liou*.?,  and  in  iiilrcd'i«  in^r  the  Cafhn- 
flo  hill,  he  pa«s(*d  a  panej^yrieou  ll'M*n?*r,  Wlii'hread.  Pigott, 
Komi  11}%  Ponsonhy,  "  the  oonstiintionaj  leadf*r  i}\  flic  runksJ 
«f  opposiiii.n,"  vol  in  18:^2,  he  ehanire^  his  side  %flthont  any 
#-oneeivai.le  oiVem:ft  inm\  his  v^^'^'^v,  tor  they  were  pclitfc.lly 
*l**ini  or  iiUMl  dvxmvo:  VVu^  XxxX^^xnA^  vvwWvt  vAvi  iLe  Greuvilk*^ 
nn'l  tile  W  yuue^VifeCMwe  ^o.v\\\\V\v\\^viwA>^  ^\i^si%\-^»w  %3oAl  wi%p 
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wha  was  patronised  by  Lofd  Charlemont,  a  zealoas  wh!r, 
who  presumed  to  follow  the  steps  of  Grat'tan — who,  in  18SIi 
eulo^zed  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  Parliament,  deserts  that 
party,  becomes  a  placeman  and  conjunct  with  tones,  with 
a  Minister  who  effected  the  Union,  with  an  administration 
which  betrayed  Lord.Fitzwilliam  and  his  party,  and  which; 
I  should  rather  say  the  remnant,  and  refuse  of  which,  actu- 
ally dismissed  the  Whig^s  from  their  Government,  by  the  cry 
of  **  no  Popery/'  Tet  Mr.  Plunkett  talks  of  his  contUtenr^. 
Then,  are  all  nis  former  party,  who  have  not  accepted  pa- 
cta  inoousistent,  Sir  John  Newport,  and  the  rest.    The  con- 
daot  i9f  Sir  John  Newport  and  Mr.  Attorney  General,  is 
violently  contrasted  in  tne  last  Session.     Mr.  Plunkett  voted 
agalnirt  all  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation — in  favour  of 
tithes  and  narsouf — for  the  Military  Police  Bill — and  against 
brlofiiig^  forward  the  Catholic  Question.     On  the  contrary. 
Sir  John  Newport  voted  for  inquiry,  and  aerainst  tithes-— 
uainst  the  Police  Bill,  and  for  discussing  the  Catholic  Claims. 
Ha  said,  *'  he  wished  to  state,  that  he  looked  at  the  Catholio 
^Question  in  a  light  directly  opposed  to  tlie  view  of  the  At« 
toniay-General.  The  state  of  that  country  seemed  to  him  an 
addflional  reason  for  bringing  forward  the  measure  without 

Irishmen,  can  your  cause  succeed  under  this  man's  advo- 
OaCy*— is  it  not  certain  that  your  emancipation  perplexes  the 
Government?    But  Mr,  Plunkett  is  part  of  that  Govern* 
vent.     Will  he  adhere  t^  you,  or  his  new  associates? — 
Will  he  be  true  to  you,  who  has  not  been  true  to  himself 
9f  hia  party,  and  his  intimates  who  formed  it.     He  knows 
Nothing  of  you  individually ;   he  cares  little  for  you ;   he 
call  care  Utile  for  you  who  does  not  love  liberty  above  all 
thiDga.    Liberty  be  loves  not,    who  made  that  execrable 
speeeh  on  the  Manchester  massacre,  and  who  defended  thia 
gasidon  the  Alien  Bill  and  the  confederated  despots  of  Europe. 
.  Then,  my  countrymen,  since  your  cause  as  Catholics  is 
hopeless,  be  instructed  by  your  enemies,  and,  exalting  your 
Uoaa  and  your  object,    regard  the  emancipation  of  your 
ooantry.     Let  no  one  call  this  advice  new  and  revolotion- 
mtj ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  14th  century.     Moryson's  account 
^f'the  love  of  independence  is  curious — ^^  The  English-Irhih 
or  English  Colonicii,  being  degenerated,  first  began  to  be 
onomies  to  the  English  and  themselves ;  calling-  a  Parliament, 
wrote  to  the  King  (Edward  111,)  that  they  would  not  endure 
the  insolencies  of  his  Ministers,"  Ac.    The  same  spirit  was 
repeatedly  exhibired.    Primate  Boulter  wrote,  in  1784,  *'  our 
pampUets,  and  the  discourses  of  some  people  of  weight,  run 
TWf  ninch  upon  the  indepeAdeuoe  of  this  kingdom,  %sA\& 
the  preseat  sUte  that  is  a  very  popular  uoUou.^''     ^^c\i  ^«^ 
og^aoM  aodAeliags  of  the  Engliah-lriaYi^  \n  tea^e\.\A\T^ 
ian^  /o  tlioes  of  comparative  daiJLueas  \  au^  doaiii  ^  ^ 
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teaiiered  fbreig^nerin,  casually  i>-aDsp?anfed  into  Irpland,  ia 
agents  or  servauisot  the  English  Governn^.ent,  in  a  barbarous 
period,  have  more  zeal  than  Irishmen  in  this  age  of  ilhimi*  * 
nation,  and  in  their  pride  and  streqgth  for  the  iK)iI  of  their 
ancestors. 

I  have  quoted  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  last  Session,  confidently  and  truly  8t:ttin^,  that  tie 
con>')Uest  of  Ireland,  and  the  means  used  to  support  that 
conquest,  have  been  the  cause  of  Ireland's  misery.  Having 
asc«>r'ained  this  fact  by  unimpeachalile  testimony  and  de- 
monstrative ar^t^ument,  the  adoption  of  such  measure.'*  as  shall 
discanquer  Ireland,  are  the  remedies,  the  only  remedies  (And 
all  other  measures  are  weak  and  wicked)  to  counteract  the 
evil. 

The  primary  measure  of  disconqnent  is,  to  conciliate  the 
parties  and  factions  which-tbe  conquerors  have  hitherto  fo- 
mented, first  as  Hnglish  and  Irish,  and  afterwards  as  Protec- 
tant and  Catholic,  io  continue  their  tyranny  over  the  Insh 
liatioD.  Sir  II.  Syduey,  so  early  as  1567,  condemned  what 
he  called  the  xtordly  policff  of  kffciung  the  Irinh  in  couiimtd 
dtHsenHiony  and  verily,  up  to  this  hour,  the  empire  of  cha<w, 
before  the  world  was  organised,  faintly  represents  thiscoou- 
try — It  is  "  confusion  wors^e  confounded." 

The  next  inoasiire  lor  the  di.?coiu]Ucst  of  Ireland  is  equal  !a\v«.  Yrt 
in  no  part  of  the  world  have  iho  laws  been  so  inequiiaMe.  The  Jpv«, 
who  exalted  tii'Mns.clve*<  aljove  all  other  ^.'^'o^lo,  paid.  *'  ono  law  >!iail  be 
to  him  that  i?»  home-born,  and  to  the  stranirer  that  sojonrneth  among 
voii.'" — EjiOi.l.  12,  11,  l?nt  in  Ireland,  the  hajne-born  sutfer  ihai 
inequabty  and  dipression  wliit-h  t!ie  Helrew  law  tnrl>id  (o  be  infliefro 
by  the  home-born  on  the  stranirer  ;  and  s\»  pervpr^joiy  impudent  \<  \\fi 
Irish  law,  that  the  few  are  honourrd  ae.ii  rewarded,  and  the  manf 
rejected  ;  and  on  this  a«ri;rava(ed  e\a<pera(ipjr  principle  is  founded  ii«« 
whole  coih\  and  the  polley  and  administration  olalfairs. 

'1  he  third  mea«ure  lor  the  di>eonf|ue<t  (»!'  Ireland  is  tbe  abolition  of 
tithes.     This  snbjec^l  rr'jnires  a  lew  remarlis  ^^o\\\  its  InirKirtanee;  bjt 
ihi^  arroj>anee  Witli  which  this  rapaeiiy  i«  upheld,  provokes  thi'in.      h  i« 
said  that  tirhes  arc  the  property  of  the  Ch;ireh.     The  Chnrrh,  U'tore  I'le 
institution  ol'  tithe*?  as  a  Ireewill  offi*iin;r-  and   alterwcrds,  si^nifii'd  • 
conjxregation  of  Cisrisiian^,  or,  as  Fra  I*aola  Sarj)i  said,   •*  ibe  Chunli 
is  only  a  body  of  as  many  lueribers  as  tljore  are    pn^ons    who  Fa*-? 
nveived   bnpusm." — ^  Iuf^Id.<  of  ilor( reigns ^  j).  \.)     In  prcirrcss  ci 
lime  ihf'  Christian  Clerjjy  av^mued  tlie  title   of  the   Chuhcii.   as  tljev 
afterwards  appropriated  the  tith?.  whith  was  ori«rinal!»  provii'.eil  for  rLe 
poor,  ami  ior  hospitality  and  n-iipoiNediiiee.s.     Such  istheorinrin  of  the 
C'lerj^y  as  tlie  Cinireh.  iind   of  their  riijht   to  tiihe.a,  a  rigrht,   it  i-*  «?..vl. 
Cf|uaJ  to  any  mm'sriL'ht  to  bis  acres;  which  means,  I  conch: Je,  that  the 
pretensions  of  boOn  aro  Wt\^c^  VwVann.    Sup^joscsso.  then  Mr.  WrijrM, 
wlio   informed  ag;a\i\?\  ^^0  Q,\o\^>^\tv^^  ^'*»  \savv-w\^t?:^l<*,  was    equally 
entitled  to  UiepouaUie^wivAw  \\ve  X^:^,  v.vV«!L^^\^\ft  ^^^^^i^i^v^ 
iljc  Legislature  bWAuftcOL  \Vat!\^>  ^^^  »Vwx^\^t^^  >»^*-^^  «<  ^^wia^^ 
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IrVrigbt  without  his  vt-ages,  in  order  that  the  Clergy  might  sin  widiout 
ionti'ul. 

Suppose  tithes)  are  propert}'.  is  that  the  reason  which  should  prevent  the 
L«egi>luture  from  interfering  with  their  operation,  and  particularly  in 
Teland,  where  the  vote  of  afristment  freed  all  gnwH- lands  firom  tithes—* 
vhere  Lord  C^astlereagh,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  introdueed 
.  Bill,  and  bnd  it  pawed,  by  which  all  arrear  of  tithes  was  declared  to  be 
atinfied.  Ucsiden,  what  should  exclude  tiihcji,  supposing  them  propcjty, 
rom  Legislative  vuitation  f  Ail  acts  of  limitation  destroy  a  pre-exisfiag 
ight  to  propiirty  ;  canals  are  made,  streets  enlarged,  in  despite  of 
iropricturs,  because  a  partial  inconvenience  shall  not  countervail  a  general 
lood.  Then,  why  should  not  tithes  Ije  commuted  or  abolished,  when 
heir  pernicioubneM  is  radical  and  universal,  converting  the  Miniftters  of 
Thri^  into  publicans  and  sitmcrs,  and  equally  deieating  the  goodness  of 
7od  and  the  labour  of  man  ?  for  Archdeacon  Ihtlev  said  honestly  of  tithe, 
^  truly  it  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxcs/^  and  more  pernicious  in 
xelaiid  than  in  any  other  country  on  earh.  Many,  in  consequence,  of 
Jl  ranks  and  parties,  declared  this  opinion  l&«t  Session  of  Parliament,  t- 
ivt  80  Mr.  Plunkett,  convert  and  placeman— he  affirmed  that  *'  the 
Clergy  are  not  adequately  provided  for— that  the  clamour  against  (hem 
I  anjust,"  and  that  '^  they,  from  the  exactions  of  landlurds,  are  often  left 
a  VI  insolvent  fund/' — (Timet j  May  \S,)  8ir  John  Newport  con- 
radicted  the  whole  statement,  and  appealed  to  the  Statute  Book,  whi<A 
ecords,tha(  distrcKs  and  consequent  in*<urrections  did  notarise  from  rents^ 
rat  tithes.  &!r.  Plunkett,  in  his  burning  zeal,  alnosaid,  '^  on  the  subject 
f  commutation,  which  had  \f^eh  talked  uf,  he  could  not  see  how  it  could 
It  entertained  without  infringing  on  the  general  rijrhts  of  pioporiy;" 
idding,  that  if  tithc»  Ix*  touched,  the  funds  arc  in  jeoiardy,  and  the  land 
:one.  This  is  the  true  Anti-Ja'-oliinical  cant,  a  little  too  antiquated  for 
hose  v^'ho  Imvc  land,  and  no  revenue,  after  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
itfacs.  Mr.  Plunkctt.  rising  in  his  might,  said,  ^'  the  cry  arainst 
be  Clergy  aUi^ayn  appeared  to  bim  illiberal  and  ill-founded.'' 
-^Times^  April  2:^.; — Alvta9fH\  had  not  this  man  a  cont4*st 
espectinnc bis*  ^^vd  tithes  ?  Alicays  illibercd  and  ill-founded  ! 
rben,  tio\y  grreat  uu  oflender  was  Henry  Grnttan,  tliatdear 
riend  over  whom  he  niournrd  ?  lUihei'al  and  ili-fotinded! 
*  Hear  it  ve  winds,  and  bear  it  on  your  rosv  winjrs  to  Heaven." 
At.  Grattan  oflerod  to  prove,  that  tithe  of  turf  whs  demand- 
id  and  farmed,  and  that  poor  wretches  weic  dratrg^ed  a^feh-ns 
o  gaol,  for  not  comply  n^- with  such  demands;  he  offered 
o  prove,  that  tilhe  of  ^  heat  wa«  charg-ed  19s.,  potatoes,  20s., 
neadow,  7s. ;  and  that  in  178<),  the  dprnhnd  of  tithe  ahsolute- 
7  exceeded  the  rent  <»f  the  land — and  that  rent  a  rack  rent ! 
At.  Grattan  al^to,  said  in  the  unoompromisin^vi^ourof  hisin- 
ellect,  **  that  tithes  were  founded  in  thedav^  of  distress  and 
ligotry,  and  they  are  continued  in  the  present  enlightened 
,go,  through  perverscncss  and  wickedness  ;''  he  added,  *'  I 
angh  at  the  idea,  that  IMrllanr^eut  cannot  luleT^^^x^  V^  VVk^ 
^nfinaa  bccange  tithes  are  private  pro\H*t\y.  \  w^N  ^^^  ^^^ 
ablic  property,  to  deftay  a  pubUc  e^Y^cvkft^^  vj^\ii>^  N*  ^ 
9iaieMDce  of  the  Clcrg^y 
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It  is  a  monstrous  and  pro^titafe  abuse  of  lan^age  to  csjl 
tithes  private  property.  The  Clergry  are  OflBcers  of  the  Sttt^, 
and  paid  by  tithes,  the  barbarous  revenue  of  rnde  ages :  yvt 
J  do  not  wonder  that  the  Clergy ^  considering  their  riches  snd 
remijMness,  should  repute  themselves  Lords  paramount,  whom 
none  should  question  or  reg^ulate.  But  we  will  suppose,  for 
ar*^ment,  that  clerical  tithe-takers  are  proprietors — sorely 
no  other  than  actual  Incumbents  have  this  right.  The  soai 
of  Bishops,  the  minions  of  borough  patrons*  Ac.  hari 
no  inheritable  claim  to  tithe  ;  or  if  they  have --if  the  father*i 
intebtion  that  Iiis  son  should  be  Dean — if  the  Minister's  inten- 
tion that  his  tutor  shall  be  Bishop,  g^ve  an  inchoate  right  to 
tithe,  certainly  those  only  who  are  In  being  can  have  this 
right,  and  the  State  has  absolute  dominion  over  tithes,  in 
^spect  to  the  coming  generation. 

Bat  I  say,  that  neither  nurslmg  expectants,  nor  Incum- 
bents by  promise,  nor  the  holders  of  one,  two,  or  three  livinst, 
are  proprietors,  but  mere  officers  ;  and  in  Ireland,  for  tbs 
most  part,  undutifnl  in  their  vocation,  maoy  of  them  ire 
notoriously  perjured  ;  swearing  to  uphold  lari^h  schools, and 
net  doingso.  Besides,  of  1270  benefices  in  Ireland,  I9S  f«) 
want  churches,  and  607  ctiurehes  wfjint  resident  Incambeutf 
The  reasons  are  obvious — the  tithe  system  is  part  of  tbe 
.  residuary  conquest  of  Ireland,  ano  nu  mauy  plaqes  Protestant 
olerg^ym^n  are  billetted  on  parishioners;  in  some  they  arc 
imposed  as  soldiers  at  free  quarters — they  are  sent,  not  a« 
Mioister^i  of  peace,  but  of  vengeance,  to  grind  thfij{tce9  oft 
poor  Catholic  population.  Another  reason  is,  that  by  ph- 
ralities,  Parsons  soon  lose  all  feeling  to  their  duties.  Om 
parish  is  nejsrlected,  and  tlien  all :  bps'd'»8  pluralities  and 
unions  (b)  have  so  increased  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  that 
they  are  unfit  for  their  occupation,  (c)  Compare  the  Incum- 
bent of  a  great  livinfr,  <*nd  in  an  ascending  series.  Pluralist^, 
Bishops,  Archbishops,  with  ;^0,000l.a  year,  who  are  honored 
as  the  Idol  Bsl  by  the  King  of  the  Babylonians  ;  and  the 

Caj  Sir  Luoiiis  O'Brien  imid,  that  in  Clnrft  tb«re  were  76  pari.^bos,  and  onlj  14 
churcheji ;  k6  that  the  reinftlnd«T\pere  siiipnires.— M.  K.  v.  3?*,  j».  til. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  told  Mr.  Wakefield,  that  there  were  parishes  fa  kii 
diocese  which  had  never  seen  a  Prt)t'»stant  elersynian. 

(b)  Boulter,  the  Primat*,  s'lid,  "  that  many  of  the  Unions  were  nn«?e  without 
ff'gnni  to  th*»  conveniency  of  the  people,  but  purely  to  inak«»  a  rich  beneJice." 
(Letters,  p.  iTtfJ— This  goes  on,  as.ippears  by  a  petition  prt'seiited  fnim  Uie  Pro- 
test^int  inhabitants  of  two  pnrishes  in  the  coiinty  of  Mayo.— VariouR  Uniuns  tot&e 
aamc  eifect,  mentioned  in  tJie  Times,  June  ^0. 

(c)  Straflfoid  «iid,  "all  the  niouey!(rai*vd  fi»r  charitable  u^swat  converted  ta 
rrivnte  benefits  ;"  and  affain,  "  many  of  tiie  Church  Livi-ijrs,  never  an  nuirh  ei 
irientiotie  in  the  Office  ot  ¥\ts\  ?t\\\\s,  Nk-^teby  the  Crown  d»)th  not  only  low  whicl 
Mi)iif5  to  it.  but  the  cbx\tc\\  vto\*^:X^cvxi%w^  wwWvj?^-  ^w«i^t4>«  L«(««rj,  t.  I.  p. 

J  *tH,     Yet,  io  UttVe  \s  \]b\s  tevovwe^  iions  ,  \.>aTi\.  >iE«  V\t«.\Tw^  ^^oaoiVV^  ^^kfb  >»<  %m 

JMns,  produced  ou\y  "JWWX.V  VVva\  V»  oiv^  >l«At^\  x^n^x^vc  ^\  vxw  iM^\k«e». 

^*ii<^re  was  i»st  SesMon,  n  \xm%^  frxi^ivVV^j  Vtix\\^^^u\>to\«ivVk^Vv^V^«^  ^<«A. 

*bouJii  bave  beenbulU  oul  o«  Un©  V\t*\.  «^V\». 
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-moderate  and  eqnal  salaries  without  tithe,  and  the  rigid 
attendance  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Clergy  ;  yet  do  these 
#vils  increase,  and  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Grand  Juries  of 
different  counties,  Clare,  Wickloir,  Queen's  County,  King's 
County,  Tipperary,  Limerick  and  Armagh,  haye  petitioned 
for  a  oommutation  of  tithes. 

Though  tiihe  his  been  so  fruitful  a  cause  of  enmity  and 

Insurrection,  never  has  the  Government  seriously  atteiApted 

1o  relieve  the  people  of  this  enormous  evil.    The  Duke  of 

Hatland,  when  Loid  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  answer  to 

Bishop  Watson,  (^Lffeandp.  154J  who  had  written  to  him 

respecting  the  disturbances  arising  from  payment  of  tithes, 

aaid,  ^*  I  will  have  the  whole  cause  of  dispute  accurately  drawn 

.op for  your  consideration,  where  yon  will  see  the  grievances 

complained  of,  which  in  a  degree ^re  founded,  but  which  it  is 

difflcnit  to  redress,  without  endangering:  what  must  be  sup* 

ported ! !"    Thus  this  great  Borough-holder,  with  all  bis  pie- 

Jndioes,  admits  the  evil ;  but  itmu^t  not  be  redressed.    Hence 

Ithe  promise  of  Secretary  after  Secretary,  that  the  question 

of  ttthes  was  under  consideration ;  hence  the  contradiction  of 

the  tame  Secretaries,  to  answer  the  turn  of  debate.     Mr.  W. 

JPole  said,  in  his  Secretaryship,  tSat  **  the  Catholics  paid 

^'.fUthe  cheerfully;"  while  Mr.  Goulburn  said,  *'  every  man 

who  knew  the  state  of  Isisland,  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting 

.  wytithes  at  all."    (May  1 6.) 

These  ^'  waiters  on  Providence"  have  wearied  out  the 
patience  of  the  oppressed,  and  their  insolence  has  exasperat- 
.ed  them.  It  Is  said  that  the  Parson  seldom  gets  his  tithe.  If 
h*  draw^  does  be  take  less  than  the  tenth?  If  he  compound, 
ahould  he  obtain  as  much  in  the  conversion  price  as  if  he  were 
imid  In  kind  ?  ]3ut  what  is  it  to  the  public  whether  the  Priest 
obtains  the  tithe,  when  the  tithe,  and  more  than  tiie  tithe,  is 
pnen  levied  In  money. — Sir  John  Newport  offered  to  prove. 
In  1812,  that  forty  acre;  of  potato  ground,  in  the  diocese  of 
Paahel,  paid  five  pounds  an  acre  tithe  for  its  produce  :  and 
it  was  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Newry,  that 
Wier,  tithe  Proctor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  ClelLand,  Lord  Castle- 
ireagh's  tutor,  denyanded  fourteen  guineas  for  lei^s  than  seven 
acres  of  meadow ;  that  seven  guineas  were  oflered  and  refused, 
and  that  thix  tithe  Proctor  carried  olT  a  quantity  of  bay, 
which  he  claimed  as  hit*  right,  for  the  tithe^*'  deponent  at 
Ibe  same  time  allegiug  he  was  taking  more  than  he  was  entitled 
to." — The  rapacity  iQcrease^i  and  extend.^:  new  and  unusual 
tithe  was  lately  demanded  in  the  parish  of  Ahffloo,  in  Ulster, 
and  murder  was  committed.  In  Mayo,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
iqtroduoe  tithe  of  potatoes,  against  w\i\cV\  \V\«  0\^tA  ^\vt^ 
faUed  the  aUeDthn  of  Parliament  •,  and  \\ua  W^V^^^  ^^ 
tbhyear,  wbeo  it  Is  said  four-fifths  of  the  v«P>Aa\\i>w  cAl^YS^ 
W^re  mibKMtiag  on  alma.     As  tithes  incrciiae^  VVie  x^iiXa  w 
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which  disproves  the  lie,  that  if  tillies  were  abolished,  renb 
would  pru[M)rtiODa]ly  iuerea^,  and  the  poor  te  unrelieved. 
In  eoll:^equen€»  of  thi8  imDieiifiMs  surchar:!^,  and  tfic  dijstreis 
of  the  timely  a  dispO(<itioa  has  been  manifested  by  the  chief 
landed  proprietors  in  IrolHud,  of  all  parlies,  Nobles,  Mem* 
bers  of  Parliament,  Gentry,  Impropriators,  (d)  to  relieve 
the  people  from  tithe ;  and  the  nour^easical  Tithe-iea&iu^  Bill 
confiroi*  ttiem  in  their  determination. 

And  sliall  not  the  people  suoceed  ?  Tlie  contest,  to  be  sure,  is  betweeQ 
the  rieii  and  the  poor,  aiid  hithorlo  the  latter  have  been  ual'eelingly  traift- 
pled  on.  »Soiue  ^ears  since  (1813),  a  liiii  wax  brought  into  Pariiaaent 
to  relieve  cottiers,  holders  of  Fmall  ponions  of  land,  from  the  viAitdno^ 
111'  the  tithe-proctor^  the  Parson's  juckali.  i^ir  William  Scott  raffed,  and 
dei-Iared  it  was  subversive  of  property  and  the  Church.  Vet  do  1  say, 
that  upholding  such  practices  is  subversive  of  humanity,  and  orClu-isi's 
Intttitutioa?.  Would  Christ  authorise  his  Ministry  to  raise  a  revenue 
Irom  the  poor  and  the  poorest.  'J'hc  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Christianity  is  the  solicitous  relief  of  the  pour;  yet  the  reason  given  wbj 
the  cottier's  field  should  be  tax<*d  is,  that  the  bulk  of  contributors  in 
many  parishes  are  small,  miserable  holders,  and  to  exonerate  these  would 
rrduce  the  Clergy's  revenue. .  This  is  the  reason  given  by  P&rBons  asd 
iheir  friends,  in  a  Christian  country,  lor  muletiug  the  holders  of'  plots  of 
ground  and  pola tor-gardens.  Is  tJiis  ugrr^eable  to  the  ChriMian  religion? 
and  what  avails  i\u*  {permission  of  t)>tf  civil  law  to  lakf*  a  tenth,  it'  taking 
it  controvert  the  |.<;sitive  iiijunctinusortha^^.tospel-' — To  harass  the  poor 
is  honiiciile;  ami,  in  emphuuc  language,  Jic  thai  does  no  i»  a  fuittiff 
blood. 

Alter  riirisjf.s  au'Jjoriiy,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  it  i?  uunecossary 
to  *ia\,  that  to  tiihc  ti)«»  }»oor  co.ifradiyts  lije  law  o|*  Coustaiiiine,  the  firi 
Chrjstiafi  Kr.ijiiTor,  wi.'o  proailMi'd  the  taxi^atluTer  from  niulcstin«;:  iLe 
por  a*;rieultmi>t. — ( i'ode  T/'uod.  lib.  2.  lit.  *i  Ir^.  \.j  Ital-^iprae- 
iically  cimrratlicts  (I'.o  ijw  «m'  Eiiirland  :  r.ir  in  Lrcland.  wretrhes  support 
the  l*arson.  wli;)  in  E.)j;I.jikI  would  be  supported  iiv  the  paris'i. 

Ni)thiii«r  inia^iiiaijiJ  <(j'i.':!s  the  rapacity  and  vo:i;.ei»iice  of  the  tithe, 
taker*.  Jn  Irolaiul.  i^\\^r^  are  liirnied;  yet  tiie  public  revenue  so  rawd 
formerly  in  this  (Vifiiry,  was  altered  by  liord  Clarenilcn,  who  >ta!fil. 
tliaf,  ••  \jy  tin's  pnuiieo,  tlic  {joor  art?  nii>erablv  hara^Md.*"  Titles  arc 
levied  by  tiliie-pr()c["r>'.  ne«M'y  sycoT)hriiit>,  piclured.  in  ilieir  circt;n- 
stanoes,  and  culliii'x,  i-a.l  enuMijiM'nces.  in  Proverbs,  ?S,  ,'} : — ''A  p^nr 
mm  that  op])re>scrli  j!ii«  jkhm\  is  like  a  sv.oepmir  rain  ^>inch  Jeavelh  no 
ftx^d-'*     These  wrtttrli's  also  turn  the  law  to  their  account.     \\\  Galwav 
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(d)  Thi»  Dili;*'  of  l>votn!,:r«;  rffilftipcl  Mnrwlf  o  hirire  liold-T  of  tifl*^,  yet  i«n. 
ft'sw.il  lii««.iiti>r«rii«/ij  ill -Ml)  Piej:>ure'  vLub  iiM^iit  ri»Ii»'\v  Iivl.-.inl  Irmn  t*i*e 'ri.* 
»>stoii>.  Tlie  Mur  ji'.i>  ot  Jiowusl.ire  dM  the  >\!u%*.  Tho  ibrmir  iilsui  |tfh.4(»nte'>  \ 
pt'liticn  ffJHiitlH*  Ai  tuir,  Al.lfrwM,  mii!  ("oiuinou  Cu'iucil  of  tti  •  Oty  of  Walert'iri, 
fr4iyiUf(  their  fi(H-<i>ti:|»3  1:;  irtkf?  iiiiu  <ri-risi  .e:atioii  tiif  disopiereit  .<tjiu«  of  IrpIi4Dd ; 
tai^^  were  p.*4)-^rWlui«  i»V  Uiit-ni  i>.iristii'i*,   yet  tbfv  were  wiMiuj  to  agree  to  •! 

Coiiiriiuti'itiMii,  UT  any  ttfotfT  uwv  svw^f.    'V\.\t\\\vVvV  v>^  Ovvuii^hire  ^k\\  b»*  w;i*  itrn.nrw. 

i'jr  (if  'ilbe.*;  cf  ins»*f  \UMtv  WvwVv  V'x^tvAvifs.— (Ivrnvx^  >\kt«>v  \^^  \kti.J    M'. 

«if«c:. 


alonr— one  of  the  prfsent  famishing  counlicF — in  ii  few  ynn,  an  Ineft^ 
difile  number  of  tithe  ca*(cs  were  liti^tcd — litijrated  in  s  Court  where  an 
Kccicsiastic  is  Judge.  Yet  the  evil  increases :  and  I  repeat,  while  rents 
fall,  tithes  increase.  The  Murquis  of  Landsdowiw  mentioned  Mveral 
parishes  in  which  the  tithe  now  exceeds  the  valuation  of  1815  by  ?5  per 
cent.  (Times,  March  16,  1822;  :  and  tii»  year  the  Bishop  of  Water- 
lord,  havmg  80001.  a  year  from  his  Sec,  at-tually  raised  his  titfaes  ih 
Tipperary  in  the  presrnt  distre#*s !  is  this  to  be  endured?  Yes ;  (or  we 
hear  the  ominous  calalisti^l  words — Pi-operty— Church  and  State — 
Sacred.  Oh,  much-abused  Catholics  of  £urope!  yon  are  called  priest- 
ridden.  Protestants,  who  cannot  obtain  any  relief  or  hope,  say  so^ 
though  in  Catholic  countries  ritlics  are  abolislied,  as  in  France  and  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  or  reduced,  as  in  Sp.iin,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth ;  yeC  in 
Ireland  there  can  he  no  remission  now,  nor  prospectively,  though  tithe  in- 
flict famine  and  excite  insurrection.  Tithe,  in  Ireland,  is  a  curse ;  and  if 
I  knew  a  stronger  word,  I  should  use  it.  Miserable  Catholics!  obliged 
.  Id  support  the  iVotr«tant  church  by  conquest,  and  your  own  by  duty. 
"  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  crouching  down  between  two  burthens.*'  iStk 
what  principle,  except  of  conquest,  is  a  Catholic  country  forced  to  sypl 

GMt  a  Pk-ots^tant  Priesthood  ?  The  same  outrajrc  was  attempted  in  Scot- 
nd ;  but  the  Presbyterians  resisted  the  imposition,  at  once,  of  a  Prolca- 
tant  establishment  and  tirhe^^ — and  they  have  flourished  ac(*ording1y. 
From  Scotland  look  to  Canada : — In  Canada,  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  numeroas  the  Catholics  pay  one  twenty-sixth,  as  tithe  (o  their 
t)wn  Clergj".  but  the  Prote^-tants-l-the  few — are  exempted — (M.  R. 
Nod.  1819,  p.  250.^  but  the  Irish  are  an  exception,  considered  either 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  or  as  a  province ;  and  from  thisabase- 
-Inent  there  is  no  retlemption. ' 

The  ultimate  act  of  conquest  is  tU*>  Union  :  thi?,  the  last-bom  of  sin  and 
death  in  this  sad  country,  pref^nant  with  monsters,  proceeds  in  its  don* 
tructive  career.  Thouirh  I  cannot  dwcli  on  this  Immiliating  subject,  some 
toarticulars  must  be  stated.  Tiio  Union,  that  is,  the  um*onditional  sub- 
jcotion  of  Ireland,  had  long  been  meditated  by  the  English  Mini^^try; 
and  there  are  Ample  documents  to  prove,  that  in  the  Lieutenancy  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutlanc^  the  topic  whs  frequeutly  dis(;ussed.  The  stand  made 
bv  ihe  VoluuteerD — the  rejevfion  of  the  "  iri>h  Pro; jcsit inns""  by  the  Iridh 
iWliament — the  anticipated  nomination  of  the  preeoiU  King  to  the  Re- 
gency, confirmed  the  jealousy  of  the  English  Mini'^trv,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  annihilate  a  refractory  Parlianiont,  which  durcd  to  exhibit  any 
Srioiism  and  any  indrpondcnce.  Then  corruption  re-commenced  its 
•d*.  In  1789,  15  new  salaries,  with  several  new  pensions  to  the 
Members  of  Parliam«v;t  were  crcatr»d,  at  once  a  powerful  super-addition 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  bribery  continued,  and  the  pension  list 
alone  amounted  to  110,0001.  (/hin.  Re^.  1^00.  p,  \2.)  The  people, 
diKappointed  and  outraged,  particularly  by  the  r^cslLof  Lord  Fitz- 
wiJIiam,  and  this  concurring  with  the  popular  excitement  in  Europe, 
occasioned  associations,  clu)>s,  meetings  of  Irishmen  of  all  sects  and 
persuasions.  Goverumeut  fomented  the  hostile  intention  of  the  people^ 
'by  tfiose  ready  agents  of  mischief  who  thicken  round  a  cott\\\^  Mrmgas* 
tniioa.  Hariag  svreUed  the  bubble,  they  buT«lSl\  w^  *\ii\#K\Q;wNNfc- 
twagka  pknacology^   **  GoKtriMiieiit  uaAt  il  ex^Y^kAjC    'rVNa^ia^'^ 
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friends  of  j0ct/r2  order  prepare  the  Union;  and  oermpting,  By  pitcn, 
pensionB,  revendons,  titles,  and  during  intestine  i/i-ar,  promoted  and  pro* 
tracted,  those  IrieodB  of  socM  order  and  abkorrers  of  uimosaiicm^ 
extinguished  the  Legiblature  of  Ireland.  This  vr&s  oonqne^A  inercilessly 
inflicted — it.  was  a  naked  conquer»t — ^for  how  could  the  delegates  or  repre* 
pentatives  for  a  few  years  destroy  the  conntitution  under  which  they  were 
elected?  Their  crime  is  the  greatebt  on  record — A)r  it  was  a  tre** 
chery  now  and  (or  ever  towards  the  whole  nation.  But  were  the 
rigiit  of  those  borough  deputies  absolute,  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  would  anuul  the  covenant ;  tainted  to  the  core,  in  fear,  mMier 
foroe»  they  acted ;  but  they  had  no  right — their  delegation  reverted  to 
thdr  electors,  when  the  time  elapsed  for  which  they  were  chosca. 
They  voted,  corrupted  by  money,  by  promises,  by  prerogative  hooourii 
while  the  lusurrection  Act,  and  military  law,  despotically  overawed  the 
People  and  Parliament.  The  Uuion  was  an  act  of  conquest,  and  only 
less  audacious  than  the  penal  abolition  of  the  Legislature  of  Massacho* 
letts,  because  the  Irish  were  more  powerful,  as  being  more  numerous. 
And  will  the  Irish  or  English  admit  so  flagitious  an  Act  to  contani- 
nate  their  Statutes?  Can  the  Irish,  seven  millions  of  men,  endure  dus 
aggravation  of  war  and  conquest  P  Ko  cne  in  this  age  suggests,  that 
the  Legislature  of  Canada  should  be  abrogated.  Conquered  Caiholin  f 
Canada,  though  her  Legislature  refused  the  supplies,  still  enjoys,  and 
shall  still  enjoy  a  Leg»laturc.  Then  why  is  Ireland  bereft  of  her  Lrgi^ 
ators,  and  all  their  revenue.  Trinidad,  to  be  sure,  has  no  Colonial 
Asr«mbly ;  because,  Mys  JVIr.  Gi»ulburn,  there  is  so  large  a 
fiave  population. — (Times^  .Inly  6,  18S2.)  Is  this  a  ca«i 
in  point — for  the  CatboliCii  are,  to  the  Prote:«tant8  in  Ireland 
about  as  niimcrou$  hs  the  Negrcoa  are  to  the  Whiles  in 
the   liilaud   of  Trinidad. 

But  Ireland  has  a  right  to  ^eud  one  hundred  d^'puties  io 

the   British  Parliament— rather   to   send   hostwges    for    tlie 

security  of    their  behaviour.    .  What  have  this  contury  of 

Legislators  done  ?     What  could  they  do,  outnumbered,  and 

in  a   forei^'n  land  ?'    Better  a  thousand  tinies  that  Ireland 

should  forfeit  her  Ilepreseutatives,  who  swell  the  train  of  tlie 

conqueror,  and  appoint,  as  othor  appendaj^s  of  the  Crown, 

0(»lonial  agents,  to  watch  over  her  interests  iu  Great  Britnin, 

The  more  e\patriaU»d  L^^gislators,  the  more  absentees;  absi»n- 

tees,  w;ho  have  been  always  considered  the  p^roatest  calamity 

of  Ireland.     An  ordiunnce  wjis  passed  afrtiinst  Irish  absentees 

in  the  rei|[:n  of  Richard  l[l.—(D(tn'eJ^^  p.  ^2:IJ — Lord  North 

consented  to  have  tliein   taxed  in  1773. — (Ann.  Keff.  177.1, 

p.  219.)  But  the  Union  has  greatly  multiplied  these  emi^rant^, 

and  p:«risLesand  baronies  are  without  a  resident  proprietor.— 

Thus  the  ab>entees,  to  the  loss  of  their  genial  influence  over 

their  tenantry  and  neighbourhood,  extract  thejuices,  and 

blood,  and  marrow  of  the  land,  tearing  it  and  its  people  ex- 

liausted,  and  mpenwi^  -i  ^\\diWi\«^N\Vtc^ustcontinue,  solong 

.'»«    the  Union  cou  V\\\ie*— U>t  Vx^Vaw^  >^\^'8ft\s\%  \w^>SQ:\xa^  in 

cheer,  or  intereal,  ot  cou^\^.   "Wf^VX^^  ^x^  V>^vm^  «*. 

tlieir  Labitalioa  te  a  pii^sou-Vioxx^  s  ^^x^  ^^^^^^^  >^^^^^  ^ 
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!>rv)inii(M  oQAde  at  ibe  time  of  tliQ  Uaioii  apeoqii^iliabe^-^tbiig^ 
br^ooth,  fSaglufb  capital.,  and  Eogliflh  tradesihep,,  we  w6 re 
tc^d,  would  f>oiir  into  Irelnpd  to  enrich  Its  manufactbres  ati3 
quickeQ  iia  iudusitry.  Yet  oue-tiiird  of  the  I'efj^tal  of  trelaAd 
Is  trauisferied  to  England,  without  any  return.  Thus  therie  fa 
little  o^itM^  and  less  stock — if  the  season  be  pleiltiftil^  th* 
p^iple  are  di'^tressed  ;  if  the  season  be  mpderate,  they  are 
lamiahe.  •«  Ti^is  ye^r  we  Kent,  as  usual,  qdiUioi^  to  be  ^l>eki^t  hy 
ab«eiitei^4  Hi  Engl^nU  ;  and  our  people  ajre  supported  by  a 
aiaiiil  per  ceut^^e  reiun^^  by  English  chailty.  Give  usr 
beek  our  people,  our  Icj^Ldators,  our  reyeuue;.  if  the  V^M^ 
laited  fur  centuries,  and  was  confirmed  bv  piles  of  St^ttite^l  ft 
i8.9uU  ;  tbe  Irish,  as  all  men,  have  a  right,  paramount  t6  all 
sdi  oodcs  and  re^iilauoBs,  to  be  well  |roveine4;^ii4i'i''hn^ 
ttie  VnioQ  e^tinues,  tbe  cpDttrary  must  foflow— they  tniUt 'bif 
M^yeetand  miserable.  Yet  this  agrees  wijh  Macl^iavefs  adyipe, 
**•  that  there  is  no  surer  manner  to  hold  a  pj^ovioQe,  tnaa^  td 

To  wtat  en  abyss  is  Ireland  fallen !  instead  of  nieetings'in 
Cfibnties  aud  cities,  and  the  representative  assemblage  of  its 

Sople  in  ii(»  capital,  there  are  aqonymous  calis  in  the 
iglisl)  newspapers,  requesting  gentlemen  connected  with 
leeiaad  to  meet  f^t  the  Thatched -house,  or  at  the  City  of 
Londoii  ^Tsvern.  The  Union  has  eot  only  dissolved  the  Con- 
efituliOB,  but  as  it  lu^peoed  to  the  builders  of  Dubel,  it  has 
ceased  a  disperbipn  of  t'^/  people. 

Ireland  has  io^t  the  pretence  of  an  efficient  Government ; 
there  is  no  care  or  attention  paid  to  Irish  alTdirs  ;  the  buehiess 
is  slurred  (/);  and  this  ISessiou,  one  Irish  member  Was  pre- 
sent in  pesrti&g  tbe  Irish  Elslimates — while  tlie  Government 
la  Irelsad,  motley  and  ineiHcient  when  collected,  is  broken 
and  dispersed,  and  avowedly  crippled  aod  impoteot,  from 
Us  re^depntHtipn  (^g)  to  the  Parliament  of  Gieat  Britain. 

It  Is  said,  however^  notwithstanding  the  atrocity  of  the 
deed,  and  (be  evils  it  has  inflicted  in  Ireland,  tbat  the  dpml- 
aatiug  power  in  Eqgland  will  nev^r  cousent  to  relieve  this 
oountry,  by  resioring  lier  Parliapient  and  her  Proprietors, 
effd  repealing  the  Act  of  Union.  No  doubt  this  ik  poitiic 
4oelriae  ie  ^4^i9iing  Qirq^^msiances,  and  fidmirably  harmo- 

i^}  la  VOTita  son  c'e  modo  licuro  4  posiidoria  altro  cLe  la  rofioa.  ^11  Prin- 

//)  Mn  Fittjcerald,  tbe  late  Cliancellor  of  tlie  Excheqirr  of  Iff  land,  ezciiMd 
MMlf  to  tU^inparjUaiUuuiitf,  tbat  ho  seldom  truiibledtheui.  Tba  iiratent' Cban- 
eeLor  apvlogiidd  fur  tbe  tblnoeK  of  the  Hotiae,  on  another  octAclon  of  Irbh  Intent. 
-»i'T,uie9,  MurchS,  182]^)-:-Returns  niv  obtnlned  with  diillcalty  fbr  IrelaBd. 

(^)  >lr.  6ntillHJrii,  wheo  preii»d  upon  Irlih  aflhlfB,  laid,  that  while  tte  AttoneT- 
6Msrai  tat  lielsiid,  and  Uinsetf  w^re  ntttfu^ing  to  their  ParUameBtiiry  duttiM,  the 
iliNMD  wimU  h»  ^at  there  wat  cousiJprable  dithcuUf— ^Timct,  Kvt&  ^^»V-«a^ 
LanI  Liveri^ol nlloied  to  the  iononTeDlence  expeiieoueA  Vif  ^to Hw^^jAavI^^^'Ak^ 
!^jrtehigd9priv9d  vf  hPHfii^o^t,  ifrc.-.  ('i'.iM«;»,  June  \d,  \W».> 


nilM  with  ibe  intelligfince  and  integrity  of  tbeie  birds  of 
passage  over  $t.  George^s  Channel,  who  take  Irelaad  hi  the 
tour  of  oftee,  and  are  advanced  as  they  rale  the  eltier  idk. 
Bat  the  aiperflon  auppoies  that  from  sin  there  ie  no  redemp* 

tlon that  t]Ae  People  and  Ministry  of  Great  Britain  mast 

iipholdy  tl^oagh  all  times,  the  Onion,  which  Fox,  whenSr* 
cretary  of  State,  declared  to  be  **  attrodous  in  ita  prioeiph, 
aqd. abominable  in  its  means ;  it  was  a  measure  tlie  moft  m- 
graoefal  to  the  government  of  tlie  coantry  that  ever  was  e|r- 
riisd,  or  propoeed/'— (Jfom.  Chron.  Feb.  4,  1806.)    lbs 
assertioi)  |i)ao  snpposes  that  the  Enirlish  Government  wfll 
aqpport  this  prodigioos  wickedness,  after  all  the  conjectarsd, 
and  many  unimagined  evils  from  thb  measnre,  liave  Men  fear*! 
ibiUy  realised ;  if  so,  the  system  is  not  only  vioions  in  the  ez« 
treme,  but  predestined  to  hopeless  inlqaite^.     Let  as  srgos 
tbsqaestiun,  under  the  fotal  supposition  that  the  Ministen 
of  those  countries  shall  continue  remorseless  and  criminal ; 
^^  nay,  that  Lord  Clar^ ,  who  boasted  he  had  been  for  «ght 
'''  y^ars  endeavouring  to  effect  the  Union,  and  who  fell  a  cank* 
ered  victim  to  disappointment,  was  alive — that  CastleTesgl^ 
the  self-destroyed  destpyer  of  his  country,  roae  from  the 
grave — that  W.  Pitt,  and  all  his  nameless  followers,  wen 
ready  at  thisir  master's  call.    Why  should  any  one,  not  the 
mosl  abject,  infer,  that  the  Union  was  irrevocable  ?  We  have 
lately  seen  measures,  pronouDced  impossible,  advocated  and 
executed  by  ttie  same  Ministers;  a'kid  we  read  that  ttie  Srd 
and  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by  which  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  deprived  of  all  power  to  originate,  modify  or  amend  her 
laws,  wa^  repealed  \  and  tliat  the  6fh  of  George  I.,  which  de- 
clared Ireland  dependant,  and  subject  to  the  laws  to  be  enac- 
ted by  the  Eoglish  Parliament,  was  also  repealed.     And  the 
same  means  will  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  a 
distressed  Government,  and  an  united  people.     I  speak  not 
of  seventy  thousand  armed  volunteers,  which  now  could  lie 
multiplied  manifold.     It  is  said  the  Act  of  Union  is  con- 
clusive.    What !  is  it  more  definite  than  tiie  final  adju^imetii 
of  1782  ?   and  yet,  that  was  repealed.     No  law  can  he  con- 
,  elusive,  which  is  not  moral  in  its  means,  and  l)eneficent  in 
its  effects.     10  telk  of  law,  both  wicked  and  ruinous,  con- 
cluding mankind,  is  blai^phemy.    My  countrymen — the  res- 
toration of  your  r'ghts— the  repeal  of  the  Union,  is  in  year 
own  power*    What  can  resist  the  will  of  seven  millions  of 
men  ?   Then  declare  your  will.  You  must  succeed  ;  for  God 
and  all  good  men  are  with  you. 

My  Countrymen,  I  have  now  done ;  1  have  spoken,  with 
freedom,  the  aUt\bu\e  ol  \tv\Vk  \  l^<^\i^  talk  no  more  of  Ca- 
tholic Bmandpation,  \mv  ol  \\\s^>&s^tV^  .   ^Va^^^iS&cAtlon 
oooJd  you  obU\n  bv  paT\W\v^v\>i^  >iS^^  ^%  '^\»\fcW^sajL,v 
prirUose    whicU  all  ^1iTOV^l^^^R^^^^  ^x^Mfi«N»».>a  ^MsiiiP 
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hat!  wiH  yoQ  sigh  and  petition  (and  withoat  ohanoe  of 
doom)  to  obtain  a  privilege  in  a  Constitntion,  in  iti  parov' 
id.  pantooiimio  state — a  Coostitotion  which  Eoglisbmea 
n^dor,  in  its  Imperial  dignity,  adverse  to  aaoient  prind- 
M,  unworthy  of  the  iUnmination  of  the  time,  and  the  in- 
ligwee  of  the  people  ?  Does  it  agree  with  the  ascendancy 
yonr  virtne,  to  lalionr  to  attain  that  which  your  oountry- 
in  and  your  neighbonrs  abandon  intlisgust  ?  The  relief  of 
nr  country  of  Protestants,  Dissenters,  and  Catholics,  idonsL 
hpKs  your  sympathy,  and  ambition.  Farewell,  jqj  Coun- 
fmnlik ;  I  have  spoken  honestly  to  you,  and '  I  loiow  Ihe 
k ;  but  with  my  feelings,  sufering  in  our  cause  would  be 
me  oonsolatioo. 

GEORGE  ENSOR. 
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OR  THE  ABYANTAOIS  OF 

FliAX    CUIiTIVATION 

■^  AKD   THE 

LINEN  MANUFACTURE, 

AS    AFFORDING   EMPLOYMENT   IN   PERPETUITY 
TO  THE  NOW  DISTRESSED  POPULATION ; 

WITH 

MINUTE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SPINNING, 

AKD   THE    SUrsmOK    USE   OF 

THE  NEW  INVENTED  SPRING  LOOM, 

COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  FLY ; 
TOGSTHBE   WRH 

A  PLAN,   UPON  VERY  SIMPLE  PRINCIPLES, 

WHEREIiY 

7HE   GREAT  PROPRIETORS  AND  LANDHOLDERS 
MAT   CARET  IKTO  EFrSCT 

TBE  BENEFITS  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURBB 

AMONG  THEIR   RSMOTE   AND   EXTENSITR   TENANTRY. 
TO    WHICH    It   tUBJOIMED, 

THE   DUTCH  FARMERS*   MODE  OF   TREATING  FLAX^ 

As  practised  in  the  Netherlands. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ••  THE  FARMER'S  FRISMD.** 


To  cure  the  dUtreaies  and  wanCi  of  Uie  natiaa* 
Some  talk  of  low  raoti  and  of  tithe  commutatloo. 
But  **  try  what  yon  pleeae,**  to  giro  ooltaM  miapan^ 
Youll  find  there  io  nothing  to  equal  Buyiuyuwnt. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  AND.  HONOBABI^E 

THE   TRUSTEES 

of  THB 

LINEN  MANUFACTURE, 

&C.  &C.  &c« 


MY  LORDS  AND  QESTLZHETf, 

SEVERAL  years  have  now  elap^d  tince  the  war  pii<M 
for  landed  prodace  did  cease,  and,  on  ceasing,  left  behindf 
as  it  were,  some  monstroos  principle  which  advanced  np« 
on  and  smote  the  landed  interest  to  the  ground;  and 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  efforts  of  parliament,  of  clubf» 
and  associations,  to  support  agriculture,  a  fearful  depret- 
Mon  prevails,  seems  likely  to  advance^  aud  to  rcmaia 
without  a  remedy  I 

There  are,  however,  individuals  who  will  say  t^is  co- 
louring is  too  sombrous  for  the  picture,  and  gravely  as- 
sert, that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  system— that 
the  market  rates  for  com,  &C  have  advanced — and  that 
there  is  every  appearance  of  an  amelioration. 

But,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  people  should  not 
aufier  themsvelcs  to  be  deceived — the  market  prices  cer- 
tainly have  advanced,  from  a  de&ciency  in  the  crops,  and 
not  from  an  increase  in  the  demand  or  consumption.  Aft 
abundant  harvest  or  two  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prostrate 
the  landed  mterest*  Calamitous  seasons  will  not  serve 
the  farmersy  nor  the  landlosds;  if  they  do,  we  Aonid 

A« 
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meet  the  visitationB  of  providence  witbout  a  murmuf. 
and  cast  away  the  over  quantity  uf  an  abundant  harTnt. 

Ireland  ex  jUg,  at  this  moment,  a  cheerless  pictuve — 
n  landed  ^t  without  rents,  or  a  chance  of  improve- 

ment in  tl  entaU;  and  a  lenanlry  without  the  mean* 

of  paying  ttiem.  Ireland  is  like  an  immemte  pnsoii — 
her  population  witbout  employment,  and  in  the  bands  of 
an  armed  force,  guarded  like  lUons.  An  idle  popula- 
tion must  be  dai>gfrous  in  any  country — they  are  ready 
agents  for  insurn  Well,  it  would  seini, 

as  if  Pandora's  U        ,,  >«  &huok  out  all  its  cviU 

on  this  ilt-fated  iU  >nd-'  all  may  and  will  be  well. 

Something  mu^t  be  d'  nd  will  be  done.    The  l.uiJtd 

interest  cannot,  nor  u  uot,  remain  in  this  parulyzi-d 
state-  Like  the  dart  of  Telephua,  Ireland  has  the  cunt 
to  heal  her  wounds;  she  has  resources,  and  Ihcy  will 
be  brought  about  for  her  deliverance. 

The  population  should  provide  employment  for  them- 
selves.  Their  Liiillions  cannot  be  employed  as  hirclirijs. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  could  not  find  emploj-ment  for 
their  numbers.  The  Imen  manufiictiire  will  admit  of 
•elf-employment,  within  and  out  of  doors.  And  you, 
my  Lords  and  Gentl«nen,  as  a  body,  and  cs  guardiam 
of  the  trade,  and  also  as  individuals  and  proprietors,  m 
concert  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  trability  and  gentry, 
have  it  in  your  power  to  effect  this  mighty  change. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  by  farmers,  will  be  coupled 
with  agriculture,  and  afTord  a  further  scope  for  addition- 
al labour.  And,  on  a  small  scale,  the  laliouring  classet 
may  have  elements  for  family  industry,  from  their  scrap* 
of  land,  that  will  set  want  at  defiance,  and  give  tbem 
•<mie  weight  in  the  heretofore  unequal  balance  of  h»- 
tasn  beings. 

This  elementary  tract,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  will, 
I  trust,  meet  with  your  approbation.  It  is  designed  for 
iirfaat  attempt*  to  difiiue  induttry  and  naatiiiwUim 
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ficnongst  those  that  have  been  heretofore  strangers  to  its 
advantages.  And  should  it  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
so  desirable  an  object,  and  in  any  measure  to  engage  the 
attention  of  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  as  gratified,  and  compensated  to  the  full 
measure  of  my  wishes  and  ei^pectations. 

I  am, 
My  Liords  and  Gentlemen, 

With  the  greatest  respect^ 
Your  most  obedient  and 
^  Most  humble  Servant^ 

THE  AUTHOR. 


i/uin'K.  .»ir. 
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COTTAGE    INDUSTRY, 


As  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  are  so  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  flax,  the  cultivation  of  that  material  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  forming  a  branch  of  the  agricul- 
tural system,  more  imperious  at  present  than  many  other 
measures,  to  support  the  landed  interest,  and  affi>rd  em* 
ployment  to  a  wretched  peasantry. 

Paramount  in  its  advantages  over  many  other  pur^ 
suits  in  husbandry^  the  farmer  can  rtiise^  and  dispose  of 
it  as  a  prodyctive  crop,  in  less  time  and  with  less  labour 
than  a  wheat  crop,  and  eiLteod  or  contract  his  scale  of 
cultivation  according  ^  bis  means,  his  market,  or  otiier 
local  contingencies.  And  the  peasant i  on  his  limited 
portion  of  land,  cai)  have  employment  for  his  otherwise 
idle  family,  as  he  can,  from  a  rood  or  two  of  land,  pro* 
cure  elemeats  for  manufactures,  in  bis  cottage,  to  a  hand- 
some amount,  in  the  spinning  and  sale  of  linen  yarn ; 
tit  at  his  fire,  when  driven  by  cold  or  siorm  from  his 
laadloTd's  bleak  fields,  and  ^joy  the  happy  prospect  of 
bia  wife  and  daughters  engaged  in  their  praise  worthy 
sobeme  of  profitable  cottage  industry. 

It  is,  however,  too  true,  and  indeed  lamentable,  thatf 
owing  to  ^  manufacture  fiom  a  foreign  material,  namely^ 
the  calico  trade,  apd  its  consumption  on  account  of  its 
cheapness  that  a  considerable  depression  prevails  through- 
put the  lipen  manufacturing  system ;  and  the  profits  from, 
iDMiy  piarts  of  its  extensive  branches  are  not  sufiiciently 
xf9IUMi!atiBg.    But,  on  An  average^  Jther^  is  no  fnxmt^i^ 
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•peeutation  so  likely  to  reward  tlie  husbantlnion,  in  ■!• 
most  all  so'\U,  and  in  all  quar.^rg  of  the  country,  as  llie 
flux  crop,  even  at  the  prraeiit  rcilucecl  prices- 

Be§ides,  in  all  schemes  of  (general  employment  poor 
fcmnles  hhoultl  not  be  forgotten,  os  they  now  form  more 
thnn  onf-Iifllf  of  tlio  population,  and  must  evidently  he  3 
burden  on  the  com m unity,  if  kept  in  a  state  of  idlcncsf. 
Hence  the  good  policy  of  encouraging  flax  cultivation, 
OS  it  embracet  the  means  of  employment,  and  the  strong- 
est probability  of  superior  advantages  la  the  proprietor 
snd  to  the  fnrmer. 

As,  for  example,  an  average  crop  from  one  acre,  at  a 
inodt;rate  estimate,  will  produce  40  stone  of  clean  flax, 
fit  for  spinning,  which,  at  (id.  a  pound,  will  be,  ^  1 4     0     0 

Whereas  a  crop  of  oats,  to  average  at  14 
l>arrela,  and  allowing  the  liberal  price  of  1 3s. 
per  barrel,  that  will  be,  ..,  ...       9     8    0 

Difference  in  favonr  of  the  flax  crop,  ...  ^*  16  0 
Hic  leed,  if  saved,  is'  also  a  good  profit;  aod  tbe  tow, 
OT  remainder  of  the  flax  after  hackling,  suppose  tt  eqnt) 
rn  valqe  to  the  straw  ot  tbe  oats,  both  crops  requiring 
^it  of  the  same  qualitTi  length  of  time,  and  labour,  wkfa 
this  difference,  that  tlie  culture  of  flax  and  its  muiagc- 
ment,  requires  s  portion  of  skill  and  science,  unknown 
to  many  practical  farmers  in  corn  lands,  &c.  Stc 

It  most  be  also  remembered,  that  com  crops  are  man 
subject  to  suf^r  by  the  vicisNtudes  of  aeaaons,  than  Baxf 
n  corn  of  all  kinds  are  oRen  shed  by  the  winds,  aai 
other  ways  injured;  but  flax  is  of  a  character  very  diA 
itrent,  always  exempt  from  that,  and  from  otker  {dtyM- 
cal  injuries. 

.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  flax  crop  has  tbe  ad* 
Vantage  of  the  com,  both  as  to  pro6t  and  »a&ty, 
'  There  is  also  a  cheering  prospect  from  anotber  qp«^ 
fo'Iii  tilVoar  of  flaxftrmin^  uid  fiontvhichgMM'M^ 
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irADtAges  may  be  anticipated ;  namely,  the  denand  ex- 
pected from  England  for  tlie  raw  material ;  as  there  are 
mills  erected  and  erecting,  for  spinning  flaic,  in  Barnsley^ 
Wigau,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  manufacturing 
counties,  of  whidi  are  manufactured  duck,  and  strong 
liiiens,  which  are  coloured  blue  and  red,  &c.  and  ex- 
ftorted  for  slave  wearing  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America* 

But  the  great  necessity  for  encouraging  the  cultivatioa 
of  flax,  &c*  seems  not  to  have  been  so  well  understood 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  it  ought  to  be)  for,  if  w^U 
understood,  and  sufficiently  encouraged,  the  landed  in-* 
terest  in  some  time  would  be  relieved  considerably,  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  the  health  and  morak  of  the  working 
classes,  who  are  literally  let  loose  on  society  by  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  spirits — a  measure  intended  to 
support  the  fallen  state  of  agriculture,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  fall  far  short  of  the  object,  as  private  distil- 
lation seems  not  to  suffer,  nor  the  markets  to  advanco^ 
except  from  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  harvest. 

But,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  ^*  better  late  thax 
never,"  many  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  (lerceive 
the  insufficiency  of  the  measure  resorted  to,  and  are  now 
in  many  places  liberal  and  active  in  their  endeavours  to 
Ibrm  societies  for  encouraging  manufactures,  and  diffu»' 
ing  the  blessings  of  industry  amongst  their  tenantry, 
which,  in  time,  must  operate  to  their  advantage,  and 
give  an  impulse  to  agriculture,  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vance of  industry,  fostered  by  resident  landlords,  and 
followed  ap  by  perseverance,  system,  and  activity. 

But  some  individuals  object  to  the  further  extension 
<£  the  linen  manufacture,  and  say,  if  set  up  in  thesoath^ 
it  must  decline  in  the  north,  and  for  every  yard  made 
there,  there  must  be  a  yard  less  made  in  some  other 
place ;  that  the  markets  are  already  overstocked  with 
numufacturea ;  andj  instead  ot  a  system  of  that 

\ 
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tion,  recommeml  diicltinff  aiid  driiiaing,  &c  &c  U 
parliamentary  boutitks,  ua  an  t'ffii:ient  measure  lo  relieve 
the  landed  interest  and  furnish  general  employment. 

Now,  on  the  assumption  of  dmined  or  reclaimed  landi 
being  fi>rced-into  ngricullure  at  the  public  expense, — bj 
pnriiy  of  reasoning,  for  every  acre  of  dniinod  land  tiius 
broaght  into  cuUivittion,  there  must  be  an  acre  of  hercio- 
fori;  corn  land  left  oul  of  the  system,  as  the  pruviiiion  mar- 
kets are  olrewiy  overstocked)  ami  seem  likely  to  be,  not- 
ivitli standing  the  late  failure  of  the  potato  and  corn  cn^ 
ihroughoiit  the  country.  Ami  it  is  ulso  to  be  noticed, 
that,  in  all  probuhillty,  the  proEuble  |Mirt  of  drain- 
ing and  reclaiming,  by  bounties,  would  rest  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  individuals,  after  a  scanty  day's  la- 
bour remuneration  to  a  portion  of  the  male  population, 
without  any  benefit  to  the  toiling  utuler- farmer  or  the 
female  part  of  the  community.  It  i^,  therefore,  pretty 
evident  that  flax  cultivation,  as  a  &rming  pursuit,  mm! 
the  ninnufiictures  and  industry  inseparable  from  the  sys- 
tem, will  be  more  likely  lo  meet  wiib  general  attention 
from  the  nobility  and  gentry,  than  any  measure  hereto- 
fcre  deviaed  or  pointed  oat  for  relief  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  ameliiM-ating  the  coodttion  of  the  peasantry. 

Now  in  every  undertaking  to  which  the  indiridualt 
who  design  to  carry  it  on  are  strangen,  inatructions  are 
most  essentia],  because  there  have  been  many  iostatwe* 
of  itinerant  strangers  having  pretended  to  be  judges  of 
flax  cnltivotion,  &c.  who  were  ignorant  oi  tbe  practice^ 
and  injured  tbe  parties  who  employed  them. 

It  is,  tliercture,  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  luidi 
designed  fjr  the  growth  <^  flax  should  be  aufficicDtly 
rich,  or  at  least  in  good  order  to  bring  acrop  of  oMs,  t* 
be  ploughed  sad  harrowed  fiae^  and  well  eleaoed  fron 
weed-roots  or  dirt,  or  any  thing  obstructive;  ia  jhoit, 
it  should  be  as  free  from  weeds  or  dirt,  a»  land  pieparad 
1brtiiTDiptorsny<ydierkiadof  UMilwed.     . 


..^m 
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As  seasons,  soils,  and  situations  vary,  the  farmer  must 
fexert  himself,  and  exercise  his  judgment,  in  choosing 
tod  preparing  the  ground  for  his  crop.  Potato  land, 
that  is,  land  which  has  given  a  crop  of  potatoes— or  two 
crops,  if  it  has  been  lea  ground  the  year  of  the  first 
brop,  is  very  fit  for  flax;  and  in  all  upland  tracts  the 
soil  should  be  more  enriched  by  manure,  than  in  moor 
lands^  or  low  situations  of  corn  lands.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  soils  with  surface  bearings  of  the  same  qua- 
lity, often  produce  very  difierent  properties  in  flax;  as, 
for  example,  a  stiff  cold  under  soil  or  stratum  gives  it 
a  harsh  principle ;  whereas  ground  with  a  limestone  sub- 
soil, gives  a  soft  or  mellow  silky  principle  to  the  ma- 
terial. 

Lands  inclined  to  limestone^  or  what  petfsant^  call, 
lively groundi  will  bring  the  crop  much  earlier  than  heavy 
clay  ground,  or  porous  moor  lands.  But  seashore  lands 
generally  have  the  advantage  over  all  others  for  early  crops 
— but  not  always  of  the  best  quality.  Potato  lands  that 
have  been  manured  with  lime,  produce  excellent  flax; 
even  in  upland  grounds,  and  on  mountain  sides,  lime 
manure  seems  favourable,  and  flax  crops  may  be  raised 
in  many  places  that  have  the  character  of  barren  lands* 
Reclaimed  moor  lands  that  have  been  burned  for  rape 
or  turnips^  after  these  crops,  which  are  rather  of  an 
ameliorating  nature,  the  land  will  be  in  good  tilth,  and 
produce  luxuriantly. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  moor  land  which  might  be 
severed  fro^  the  lowland  bogs,  in  the  county  of  Kildarc, 
King's  and  Queen's  counties ;  and  vast  tracts  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Westmeath  which  might  be  profitably  cultivated, 
and  good  flax  crops  got  up,  to  reward  the  husbandman's 
toil,  and  increase  the  proprietor's  rental. 

Lowland  moors  differ  most  essentially  from  upland  or 
mountain  bogs^  and  contain  principles  of  fertility  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  high  ground  bogs,  or  those  that 
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are  neighboured  liy  lofty  cnuuniaitif.  Under  f^l^lnc^^, 
in  uptuiid  or  mouniain  traclH,  may  roiu  flax  Troin  pouui 
ground,  nnd  after  a  drill  crop  of  potatoes  the  grournl 
will  be  in  excelUitt  condttioa. 

Soils  and  situations  being  duly  coosidcred,  the  month 
of  April,  in  this  climitte,  seems  to  be  the  most  favorable 
season  for  sowing.  The  ground  bt-ing  Imrrowed  fine, 
and  the  westber  dry,  the  seed  may  be  sotfii,  at  the  tale 
of  one  pint  to  a  square  perch ;  a  liule  more  If  the  ground 
is  light  and  high)  but  if  licb,  a  pint  of  >>e&i  is  geucrally 
lutGcJent  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

Good  geed  ja  of  a  bright  shining  colour,  hard  kuU 
heavy,  which  will  prove  the  kernel  aound,  and  to  buve 
been  well  dried  and  prepared. 

After  being  sown  ol  the  rate  above  mcniioiKd,  ■ 
strong  bush  harrotving,  or,  accoi'ding  to  the  soil,  a  light 
harrow,  or  the  back  of  a  heavy  one,  may  be  run  over  it; 
and  if  rolled,  except  the  ground  be  wet,  it  will  be  ftn 
improvement. 

All  seosonB  that  are  good  for  the  growth  of  spring 
com,  nre  favourable  for  the  growth  of  flax,  and  it  gene- 
Tally  lie^s  pace,  in  growth  and  ripening,  with  most  sorts 
«f  corn. 

Like  all  other  crops,  when  growing  it  tbould  be  kept 
free  of  weeds ;  and  much  care  is  then  neceiiaary,  aa  well 
as  in  dressing  the  gronnd  previous  to  sowii^,  as  lus  beea 
already  mentioned.  ' 

Foreign  seed  it  less  safaject  to  degenerate  than  native 
aeed;  however,  there  are  peiticuhir  stnis  that  produce 
good  Med,  and  from  which  good  crops  have  been  ob- 
tained. But  in  order  to  have  good  seed,  the  crop  moat 
be  let  to  ripen  veil,  otherwise  the  seed  will  not  be  good; 
and  in  case  of  a  st^ci^t  ripfuess  to  procure  Beed>  Ox 
flax  will  not  be  so  good:  therefore,  there  must  be  a  sa- 
crifice on  one  tide  or  the  other,  in  this  part  of  the  nw- 
iui|;eBieat. 
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Tbe  flax  plant  is  rather  of  a  hardy  character,  and  will 
bear  the  effects  of  a  bad  season  better  than  corn  of  any- 
)iind :  it  is,  however,  in  some  f^ces  subject  to  mildew^ 
and,  if  too  rank  will  lodge  or  lie  down  in  heavy  rains* 

Ripeness  discovers  itself  mach  the  same  hi  flax  tfs  il 
does  in  com,  and  should  be  pulled  in  dry  weather  and 
irell  preserved,  especially  if  the  seed  is  to  be  saved.  The 
process  of  pulling  is  so  simple,  it  hardly  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here;  however,  in  pqlling,  the  heads  must  be 
}eft  all  one  way,  as  loosely  as  possible,  to  have  the  be^ 
nefit  of  the  sun  and  wind,  as  corn  crops  are. 

The  practice  of  handfuls  laid  across  each  other,  and 
faiaed  from  the  ground,  subjects  the  crop  lo  be  blown 
about  and  scattered  by  the  wind,  which  too  frequently 
kappens,  especially  in  late  harvests.  If  the  weather 
proves  dry,  it  will  soon  be  Hi  to  bind  and  stook,  which 
must  be  done  with  the  root  ends  down,  until  sufficiently 
dry. 

The  process  of  ripling  then  comes  on,  which  is  to  get 
the  seed  from  the  head,  and  is  done  in  diflferent  ways 
where  machinery  is  not  to  be  had — but  all  simple  in 
their  kind,  as  the  great  object  is  to  get  off  the  heads,  and 
then  threshed  with  a  light  (lail.  Water  is  a  most  nece^^* 
sary  and  indispensable  agent,  and  watering  a  most  es- 
sential  process,  and  requires  a  portion  of  science,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  time  necessary  to  remain  in 
that  state. 

The  common  people  call  it, bogging^  and  leave  it  in  the 
water  a  given  number  of  days,  without  any  great  notice 
of  the  water's  quality,  whether  hard  or  soft,  which  often 
subjects  the  flax  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  either  too 
little  or  too  much  watered.  The  quality  of  water  makes 
|i  very  material  difference ;  for  hard  water  is  longer  brings 
ing  about  fermentation  than  soft  water;  and  it  often 
havens,  that  flax  is  injured  in  this  particular,  for  want  of 
^dU  to  jndgiB  of  the  time  necessary  to  finish  tbe  process^ 
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Tlie  «atpr  '"  old  marl  pits  is  good,  so  arc  most  kind^ 

of  standing  l      >l  water,  because,   when  somewhat  staji- 

,  the  sow     '  fermentation  is  excited;    and  as  water- 

ii       s  for  th       urpose  of  rotting  ami  retlucing  Ibe  in&lde 

■         and  SI         luous  substance,  the  sooner  it  is  eSecictl, 

safer  tht        es  or  flax  will  be  from  water  taint  or  other 

in     lent  cs.    Bog  wiiter  is  noi  so  good,  neither  is 

1         ater,  because  the  impurities  are  Blill  car- 

ferilientation  is;  tiiercby  delayed-     Bui  if 

poll        —    '  '  water  let  in  from  the  rtver, 

excellent.   Nineor  ten  day?: 

I  the  process,  but  there  are 

or  shorter  period  will  be 


<ind  soft  en  ei 
flre  penei 
many  places 
requisite. 

When  fernu 
water — a  day  oi 
but  if  the  »talk  be  clos 
when  Bl  to  lake  up, 


■,  it  may  be  drawn  out  of  the 
is  someltmes  serviceable; 
L-xunilned,  it  is  easy  to  ]>erceire 
it  will  have  a  flexibility  when 
riibhcd  between  the  fingers,  and  njipenr  discliarged  from 
its  impurities. 

When  sufficiently  watered  it  must  be  drawn  out  of 
the  pool,  rincing  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  spread 
on  the  ground  to  dry ;  and  if  rain  falls  heavy  for  a  little 
time  it  will  be  nothing  the  worse,  as  it  will  wash  out 
much  of  its  imparities,  and  give  the  fla?(  a  better  cha- 
cacter  for  the  tnarket. 

When  dried  on  the  ground  as  much  as  the  weather 
will  afford,  it  must  be  t^ken  up,  and  where  dressing  ma- 
chinery  is  not  convefiieat,  it  must  be  dried  over  a  fire,  on 
a  hurdle,  or  sticks  laid  across,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
from  one  ditch  to  anothjer,  somewhat  like  a  sawpit, 
formed  in  a  lield,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dangm 
of  fire  if  drietl  in  a  house ;  end  when  dry,  that  ia,  when 
the  useless  substance  will  break  and  crack  in  rubbing  at 
bending,  it  is  fit  for  breaking;  but  great. care  and  tkiU 
lire  oecemry  in  thii  operatioo,  fcnr  if  it  ius  got  t^o  nadt 
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pf  the  fire^  the  flax  will  be  harsh,  and  of  what  is  called 
a  foxy  colour ;  but  a  little  practice  will  soon  make  the 
parties  adepts,  or  masters  of  the  business. 

When  fire<lried,  it  is  then  fit  for  breal^ing,  which  b 
fL  process  of  some  labour  if  done  with  hand  breaks,  and 
which  roust  be  the  case  where  mills  are  not  convenient; 
and  is  a  kind  of  bruising  and  breaking  the  stalk,  to 
force  out'  the  waste  substance,  and  leave  the  fibrous  part 
as  free  as  possible  for  scutching,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  holding  it  at  full  length,  and  striking  it  with  a 
board  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  sword,  to  free  it  front 
the  broken  particles  of  the  rotted  stalk,  and  fit  it  fov 
the  hackle. 

The  hackle  is  the  finishing  instrument,  and  divides 
or  separates  the  fibres  into  coarse  or  fine  flax,  according 
as  the  quality  of  the  substance  will  afibrd.  After  pas- 
sing through  the  hackles,  which  are  a  set  of  instruments 
resembling  or  in  form  of  large  brushes,  stuck  with  iron 
spikes,  coarse  and  fine,  it  U  then  finished,  and  fit  for 
making  up. 

In  a  general  way,  the  foregoing  instructions  will  suffice 
for  the  infant  introduction  of  flax  cultivation  among 
farmers,  and  is  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  in  or-r 
der  to  render  the  knowledge  and  practice  easy,  as 
well  for  the  people  as  for  many  of  the  gentry,  who,  no 
doubt,  will  set  the  example  of  industry,  and  feel  a  pride 
in  the  patriotic  instruction  of  their  tenantry,  in  pursuits 
and  practices  calculated  to  remove,  at  least  in  some  mea« 
sure,  the  fearful  depression  that  hangs  over  agriculturei 
by  forcing  large  portions  of  land  into  the  cultivation 
of  flax,  and,  after  export  demands,  the  redundancy  into 
manufiictures  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  by  partial 
bounties  instead  of  idle  charity,  which,  by  slow  degrees, 
may,  in  less  time  than  people  imagine,  compete  with  the 
calico,  or  manufactures  from  foreign  materials,  and  beat 
^wn  those  articles  that  overstock  the  markets,  aqd  leave 
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llic  linen  ti  so  iinprofitHble,  and  which  the  tandrd 
priiprkiors  ihuulel,  in  tlieir  own  deft'nce,  view  with  a  pa- 
liiiilic  JL'ulousy,  nnil  stand  prapnrett  lor  losses  and  incon- 
veniencin,  anlil  thef^reat  work  is,  at  least  in  part,  con- 
tain iiiolti)  ■ 

But,  in  pushing  on  a  work  sf>  desirable  and  wttensire, 
there  are  weak  miniis  who  maintain  notions  of  diHioulUe* 
which  ihey  thiuk  insurmouniBble,  and  talk  of  the  re- 
duced priecB  or  o«r  stuple  trade,  which  certsinly  are 
most  serious  objecliotis  '  if  flax  should  fall  to  3d.  per 
pound,  it  woatd  have  i  4vi  ^  over  oats  at  6's.  6d. 
per  burrel,  and  uhich  >t  harvest  is  likdy  to 

bring  down  even  belo*  i  reduceit  price,  as  has  been 
the  eaai?  in  many  purls  i  cnimtry.     Beaides,   the 

cottager  who  holds  an  Btre  i  hall"  of  land,  can  have 

his  tidH  for  less  than  ii  peni  iml,  and  suppose  htm 

lo  pay  j£l    10s,  per  acre,  »  sow  half  an  acre^  he 

will  have  at  least  M  stone  ol  in  Bax,  which,  at  three 
f;irlLing3  a  pound,  will  he  17s.  6d.  It  i^i,  tlu?refure, 
clear  that  he  has  materinU  for  family  employment,  fer 
even  less  ihan  three  farthings  a  pound,  which  will  pro- 
duce  56H  hanks  of  2  hank  yarn ;  and  if  his  family  be 
Active  at  spinning,  they  may  double  that  unount  in  4 
bank  yarn,  having  sufiicieDt  of  tow,  or  backings,  left  fbc 
^mily  uses. 

1'hua  it  appears  to  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
fven  female  employment,  from  half  an  acre  of  land  under 
Sax  cultivation,  will  produce  1 136  hanks,  or  dozens,  oC 
yarn  in  the  year;  and  if  able  to  have  a  kxtm,  or  get  it 
wove  into  cloth,  there  indeed  will  be  a  reiource  for  ft 
family,  bordering  upon  independence,  even  at  the  lowest 
rales  of  yarn  prices,  or  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  calico. 

Mow,  suppose  the  aforesaid  family  to  be  uneroptojcd, 
aod  all  depending  for  support  on  the  day's  labour  of  the 
pMurnl — what  a  contrast  I  what  a  mdancholy  speataelc^ 
ftt  M^  perbapt,  i^  maUwr  ud  two  «r  ^hfw  iam^Mm, 
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•itting  half-naked  over  the  fire,  (if  they  hove  one,)  ct 
perhap  {nlfering  fnun  the  neighbouring  hedges  a  feio** 
fiious  svpply  of  fuel,  to  warm  their  shivering  members* 
— l^he  picture  is  too  true,  and  too  distressing,  £br  any 
further  colouring. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  that  now  exist,  it  appears 
that  domestic  manufactures,  or  cottage  industry,  can 
have  no  other  means  to  support  it,  or  produce  any  thiag 
like  perpetual  employment,  from  any  other  source  bitt 
from  a  material  which  the  cottager  has  so  completely 
within  his  grasp. 

Tlierefore,  the  nobility  and  gentry  should,  in  their  ofWtL 
defence,  and  upon  charitable  principles  also,  set  up,  and 
encourage  by  small  bounties  and  examples,  a  system  of 
the  above-mentioned  character>  supposing  it  inseparable 
from  the  greatest  labour,  and  from  numberless  difficulties* 

Firt»t,  by  encouraging  flax  cultivation  as  a  farmiag 
pujiiuit  or  branch  of  husbandry;  Secondly,  among  eot^ 
■tagers,  as  a  source  of  perpetual  empUtymen^i  embracing 
at  the  same  time  spinning,  and  the  sale  of  yarn;  and 
TlHrdly,  cottage  weaving,  with  a  decided  preference  in 
favour  of  the  new  invented  Spring  Loom  or  Fly  IShuttlc^ 
Hrhich  f4iall  be  treated  dL  in  its  proper  place. 

Having  therefore  in  some  measure  proved  the  advan- 
tages of  flax  cultivation  as  a  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
also  the  family  employment  and  advantages  to  the  pea- 
santry, on  a  cottage  scale,  it  is  essential,  and  indeed  most 
€tteniioi^  to  direct  and  give  instructions,  in  the  most 
minute  and  clear  manner^  for  spinning  and  making  good 
yarn. 

Because,  on  it  depends  the  manufacture  of  cloth ;  and 
its  character  in  yarn  markets,  or  districts  remarkable 
&r  making  up  good  yarn,  creates  a  demand  extraor- 
dinary;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  all  quarters  where 
.good  yam  is  made,  the  people  seem  to  be  more  at  theif 
ease,  and  have  an  appearance  of  prosperity  superior  to 
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tteir  neighbours.  Beaif^es,  if  good  wlieel  or  finger  spaa 
yarn  was  a  general  article,  il  wouliJ  supersede  the  mill- 
spun  yarn,  and  become  on  article  of  export  to  a  va*i 
amount.  But  lh«l  is  niHihec*ise;  for  the  yarn  of  lliia 
country  (with  fiw  cxccpttons  indeed)  is  of  a  bad  sort — 
and  it  is  a  singular  circamstonce,  that  an  act  of  the  spin- 
ner, of  the  most  trifling  nnture,  lessens  the  value  of  hnea 
yarn,  delays  the  weaver  in  working,  and  proves  more 
destructive  than  any  other  dt'fecl,  except  taint  or  abso- 
lute rottenness. 

This  obstruction  in  linen  weavhig  is  nothing  more 
than  a  knot  commonly  cnlled  "the  epinner's  knot;"  nil 
of  which  knotts  must  be  cut  off,  spliced,  and  tied,  in  the 
loom's  reacit,  at  every  time  of  dressing,  or  yard  ami 
<)uartcr  length  of  the  wnrpi  before  they  come  into  the 
peers;  or  eUe  the  very  least  of  them  nould  catch  its 
li  liow  thread  in  tlie  shade,  or  shuttle  passage,  obstruct 
the  kimtlle,  and  break  the  yarn  most  destructively.  Tbj» 
knot  is  so  injurious  to  yarn  and  weaving,  that  positive 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  $»  "(^t  nf  parliament,  which 
■ubjects  it  to  seizure  in  the  market  for  that  mlschievout 
defect. 

It  too  oft<>n  happens  that  Ihieir  yarn  is  so  studded  with 
these  knots,  that  the  weaver  is,  at  least,  one-half  of  his 
lime  delayed  in  cotting  them  away,  and  in  many  in- 
■tances  a  great  deal  more. 

In  the  hand  shuttle,  or  old  way  of  weaving,  these  knots 
do  not  obstruct  the  waiver,  that  is,  in  the  weft  of  the 
doth,  [and  weft  may  be  of  any  character  as  to  the  deUy 
of  the  weaver,)  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  weav- 
ing with  the  spring  shuttle;  for  if  any  of  those  knot* 
are  wound  np  on  the  bobbin  that  contains  the  weft,  in 
coming  off  they  will  catch  the  thread,  aud  prove  ver^ 
troublesome;  because  the  weft  comes  off  from  a  fixed 
bobbin  in  the  spring  shuttle,  and  rnni  from  a  qnUl  'A 
the  batid  ^Mtle. 
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The  spiunei^s  knot  is  formed  between  the  fore  finger 
and  the  thumb,  the  same  as  a  tailor  knots  the  end  of  his 
thread  for  sewing,  and  generally  happens  in  reeling, 
when  the  quill  over-runs  and  breaks  the  thread.  A 
little  care  in  reeling  would  entirely  prevent  the  evil, 
.suppose  the  spinner  to  be  ignorant  of  tying  the  weaver's 
knot;  for  if,  in  reeling,  the  left  thumb  would  be  kept 
gently  against  the  quill  when  running  too  free,  it  would 
prevent  the  over-run  of  the  quill  and  breaking  of  the 
yarn ;  and  reeling  would  be  sooner  done  by  a  fair  gentle 
gait  of  going,  than  in  a  hurried  manner,  which  is  al- 
ways sure  of  over-running  the  quill,  of  snapping  and 
breaking  the  yarn,  the  end  of  which  is  often  lost,  and 
proves  troublesome  to  find.— ^ic/^  last  pagt:. 

All  those  that  spin,  or  are  any  way  concerned  in  the 
management  of  linen  yarn,  should  be  taught  to  tie  the 
weaver's  knot,  or  the  stretch  knot,  or  both  knots.  It  is 
a  most  simple  matter,  and  when  a  simple  act  would  pre- 
vent so  great  an  evil,  it  should  not  be  neglected,  especially 
when  it  is  the  interest  of  people  to  have  goods  in  a  state 
to  bring  the  first  price  of  the  market.  Young  ladies  are 
often  taught  this  little  art  in  boarding  schools;  and  if 
Country  ladies  would  learn  and  teach  it  to  the  peasant 
children,  it  would  have  a  very  good  tendency. — In  all 
firee  and  spinning  schools,  the  founders  and  subscribers 
should  direct,  at  least  the  female  children,  to  tie  the 
weaver's  knot,  which  should  be  a  qualification  for  a 
schoolmistress  to  obtain  the  situation. 

Mill-spun  yarn,  on  account  of  its  being  free  from 
spinners'  knots,  greatly  facilitates  the  weaver  in  the 
execution  of  bis  work.  In  all  flax-mill  factories  there  is 
a  fine  on  any  of  the  workers  who  neglect  tying  the 
weaver's  knot  when  the  thread  breaks,  which,  in  that 
respect,  gives  it  a  superiority  over  the  wheel-spun  yarn. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  although  a  beautiful  kind- 
looking  yarn  when  well  prepared  and  whitened,  it  will 
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ne  BO  well,  nor  give  as  rich  a  surfnce  to  Until 
(1-spun  yarn — even  in  the  loom  wlien  «orV- 
•  ires  a  different  method  to  make  cluih;  iW 
IB.  u  er  must  lock  the  weft  in  the  shude  or  ted 

w  I  '  it  is  dosed  home  to  the  cluth  by  the  red; 
wberenf  hand-spun  ynrn  would  not  make  good  doth, 
nor  adi  if  being  done  after  tbut  manner,  so  difTorcnl 
is  the  1  ipun  yarn  from  that  which  is  done  liy  ibc 
hands. 

This  difference  arises  fropi  ''le  flax  of  the  mill  spun 
yarn  j^oing  through  the  m  ic  ihc  same  as  won!  or 
cotton,  without  any  regard  ;  k-ngtb  of  the  mati-ml ; 

but  that  is  not  the  case   t  :hc  flax  wheel  yarn  ;   Cur 

the  spinner,  for  her  own  ',  ndjn«ii4  Ihe  flax,  atul 
stretches  its  length  as  much  a'  nnssiblc  in  preparing  it  for 
the  rock,  or  'stick  to  which  ii  uttached  for  spinning;— 
some  spinners,  indeed,  cross  it  back  and  forward,  whidi 
is  a  bad  practice,  and  tlieri-liv  ihe  yam  is  brittle;  bui 
yarn  spun  from  flax  at  its  li  i,  has  a  decidt^d  advsi)- 
tage  over  the  mill-spun  yarn,  and  gives  the  cloth  a  rich 
surges  or  grain. 

Wool  and  cotton  arc  much  the  same,  and  could  DM 
by  any  possible  means  be  stretched  out  in  6brouB  teogtbi, 
as  fl«x  for  spinning. 

It  therefore  appears  from  these  circnmataocei,  that 
fine  linen  cloth  of  a  beautiful  surface,  &c.  cannot  be 
manu&ctured  from  mill-spun  yarn,  notwithstandit^  its 
luperior  appearance,  to  reach  the  perfection  of  fine  Irkh 
linens,  manufactured  from  yarn  spun  on  the  common 
cottage  flax  wheel  by  the  female  peasantry. 

In^  those  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  which  M 
under  the  denomination  of  cottage  industry,  weaving  k 
•  part  of  the  system  that  would  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  to  profit  and  the  extension  of  indoatry;  and 
^the  spring  buttle,  or  Jfy,  as  the  weaven  call  it,  should 
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he  encouraged,  it  n^ould  greatly  abridge  laboufi  and  £»- 
cilitate  industiy. 

This  great  improvement  in  the  weaving  trade  leaves 
tlie  workman  quite  at  his  ease,  as  he  can  sit  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  loom,  without  bending  his  body  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  work  the  shuttle  by  a  spring  cord,  with  a 
velocity  that  is  most  surprising,  without  letting  it  faU, 
or  throwing  it  out  of  the  shade,  except  it  be  obstructed 
by  a  breach  or  some  other  accident 

But  in  the  hand  shuttle,  or  old  method  of  weaving,  it 
is  very  different,  for  the  hand  shuttle  is  subject  to  faU, 
to  go  awry  through  the  shades,  and,  except  the  work  is 
Tery  narrow,  the  man  must  bend  his  body  to  the  right 
and  left,  to  throw  the  shuttle  and  catch  it,  which  is  ex- 
tremely laborious,  especially  in  broad  sheeting  work,  or 
any  kind  of  broad  weaving.  The  hand  shuttle  is  like- 
wise so  subject  to  fall,  that  weavers  are  very  often  obliged 
to-  have  nets  attached  to  the  loom  to  catch  it  in  fallings, 
and  those  that  have  no  nets,  have  crooks  to  take  it  up 
after  falling,  and  if  not  well  pointed  or  tipped  with  iron 
wire,  it  will  break  much  of  the  yarn  in  going  awry 
through  the  shades.  It  is,  indeed,  so  defective  when 
compared  to  the  fly,  that  tender  fine  cotton  manufactures 
could  not  be  well  carried  on  with  hand  shuttle  weaving. 

The  spring  shuttle  is  formed  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  hand  shuttle,  is  simple  enough  in  its  construc- 
tion, has,  in  most  cases,  wheels  under  it,  to  hasten  its 
progress*  and  contains  a  bobbin  instead  of  a  quill,  from 
which  the  weft  is  discharged. 

But  the  engine  that  holds  the  reed,,  and  from  which 
the  shuttle  is  worked  is  somewhat  complex,  and  many, 
very  many  weavers  who  were  bred  to  the  hand  shuttle 
weaving,  dislike  it,  and  are  very  clumsy  in  their  first  at- 
tempts to  learn  that  method  of  working. 

But  if  they  are  handy,  and  good  workmen,  they  will 
soon  master  it,  and  reject  their  old  practice  of  band 
shuttle  weaving. 
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TliLo  cnf^ioe  nuj  tic  atucbnl  to  any  kiad  of  ■  loom, 
bat  it  is  «  little  more  expensive  thun  the  old  war.  4iid 
require*  >oia«  inj^enuiiy  to  complete  it  for  working. 

In  all  ciun  wbcrt-  encuurajtciiicnt  will  be  given  to 
tnanuCunures  whctlicr  liaea,  cotton,  or  woollen,  the 
(piing  thuttle  loom  ahonid  be  cncouragMl,  for  ilie  rear 
•DOS  above  mentioned:  and  if  the  trustees  of  iIil-  linea 
nanufdcture,  iu  their  future  grants  lor  looms,  die.  would 
take  this  iniprovcmcut  into  conuderatioD,  it  Diight  be 
attended  witb  %ery  advanlageoux  results. 

Aa  the  truitees  of  llie  linen  matiufrtclure  ore  ever  al- 
tentiie  tn  pruniote  the  intere*t  of  our  staple  trjile,  ibejr 
have,  ai  a  great  expcDM;,  brought  over  Dutch  faroieti 
lo  iiiui'uct  the  Irish  in  the  cultivation  sod  manageoieai 
«(  flax,  aecurflijig  to  the  Nctlicrland  practice;  and  a 
their  method  of  "pulling  and  treating  flax"  has  be*n 
published,  at  the  expense  of  ilie  Iritstees,  and  under  tbeir 
uuictiun,  it  might  be  expected  b;  the  nobiUiy  sud 
gentry,  lo  be  a  scicnti&c  superior  work, — It  may  be, 
therefore,  neceiSiiry  to  give  it  insertion  in  this  tract, 
in  order  that  all  concerned  may  choose  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Ix'st  mode  of  treating  this  interesting  and 
useful  material,  as  it  is  now  looked  ujxin  to  be  the  only 
ba^is  of  general  employment,  and  the  support  of  the  f«l- 
ten  landed  interest. 


Directions  Jbr  Palling  and  Treating  Flajr,  as  yraclisti 
in  the  Netherlands- 

"  In  order  to  knon-  when  flax  is  ripe  for  pulling,  a  fe* 
boles  are  Co  be  cut  across  the  middle,  and  if  the  seed  be 
fully  formed,  and  not  milky  or  watery,  the  pulling  ii  to 
commence,  under  the  following  directions. 

"  I.  The  flux,  nlicn  pulled,  tii  be  in  bunches  as  largest 
•  man  con  grasp  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  puUing  the 
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the  hand  is  not  to  go  lower  than  within  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  of  the  ground,  lest  it  take  up  the  short  flax 
with  the  long.* 

**  2.  Six  bunches  to  be  laid  on  each  other — the  first 
straight  on  the  ground,  the  second  aslant  across  it  at  the 
root  end,  the  third  in  like  slant  reversed  across  the  se- 
cond, the  fourth  in  like  slant  across  the  third,  the  fifth  in 
like  slant  across  the  fourth,  reversed,  and  the  sixth 
straight  along  the  whole,  to  cover  it ;  the  root  ends  of. 
all  to  be  together,  so  as  to  raise  that  end  highest,  and 
create  a  sloping  slant  towards  the  other,  for  the  rain  to 
run  off.j 

*'3.  In  this  state  they  are  to  remain  four,  five,  or  six 
days,  according  to  the  weather,  to  dry  or  harden. 

"  4.  When  dry,  every  six  bunches  should  l>e  tied  to- 
gether loosely^  and  put  in  stooks  of  eight  to  the  stook, 
the  roots  downwards,  and  that  part  that  was  o/i  the 
ground  to  be  outside^  and  so  remain  until  fit  for  rippling; 
the  stooks  to  stand  north  arid  Stouth^  in  order  to  give  them 
the  full  advantage  of  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  and 
to  be  ranged  in  straight  files,  so  as  to  let  the  wind  pass 
through  them,  and  facilitate  their  carriage  from  thence, 
either  to  the  ripple,  or  to  be  stored. 

**5.  When  ready  for  rippling,  the  bundles  with  the 
seed  on  must  be  placed  at  one  side  of  each  rippler,  so 
that  he  may  conveniently  take  up  the  flax  in  small  bun- 
dles to  ripple,  after  which  he  is  to  place  it  on  his  oppo- 
site side,  to  be  bound  in  bunches  of  as  much  as  two  hands 
can  grasp  loosely, 

"  6.  From  the  ripple  it  is  to  go  to  the  steeping  pond, 
into  which  it  is  to  be  put  in  rows ;  for  this  purpose  two 


*  In  this  country  flax  of  1(>  or  18  ioches  long  will  have  a  produce  not 
to  b€  despised  or  thrown  away. 

f*  When  raised  high  from  the  ground  in  bundles,  the  wind  very  often 
it  about  the  field. 
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men  iU  ie banks,  oueoa  eacb  side,  the  first  (hrav» 

the  bun  :o  the  water,  the  other,  on  the  oppo»ile 

f.k\e,  Btuiiub  .v>  ninge  them  with  a  long  hanilleil  fork 
across  ih  j  ,  always  putting  the  roots  in  a  line  at  the 
same  enu,  observing  that  the  roots  of  each  layer  are 
to  b(  hne  close  lu  the  band  of  the  first;   and 

when  ,J  is  filled  with  ranges  of  three  layers  each, 

US  abuvc  .ribed,  the  last  luyir  is  to  be  reversed,  that 
is,  )  ts  are  to  be  put  downwards,  so  as  to  form  an 

end  HI  jrass,  an  '   ""' '  ~eeds,  find  then  to  be 

thro        j.^  md  mud*   put  on  it, 

taking  i.-iire  tiiui  i     ^..      ,»>.  put  on  the  top  of  the 

entire,  than  will  be  sufficient  Keep  the  whole  under 
water  a  few  inches,  four  or  lerbap^,  so  iis  to  ex- 

clude all  liglit  from  the  flax.^  e,  should  any  mud  fall 

upon  the  rest  of  the  flax  bclow  r  band,  w^i^ii  forming 
the  layers,  it  is  to  be  carefully  wa   led  ofl". 

*'7.  The  time  for  remaining  in  steep  must  be  detcr- 
tiiincd  by  the  ijiialily  of  llic  Rax  and  wjittT,  and  the 
state  of  the  atniosplierc,  and  the  flax  need  not  be  exa- 
mined before  the  fifth  day ;  the  objeet  of  steeping  be- 
ing to  dissolve  the  hold  by  which  the  6aK  or  bark  is 
aniled  to  the  pith  or  woody  part:  the  mode  of  trj-ing 
when  this  is  tfiecled  is  by  raising  the  bark  near  the  root, 
and  again,  at  about  six  inches  from  thence  towards  the 
top,  so  OS  to  break  the  wood  in  each  place;  then,  if  the 
wood  can  be  easily  drawn  out  at  the  bottom,  it  is  com- 
pletely loosened,  and  thu  steeping  should  cease.  This 
trial  may  be  occasionally  made  at  every  four  or  five  inches 
upwards,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  separation  being  effected 
through  the  whole  of  the  length  of  the  stem ;  bnt  this 
will  be  seldom  necessary. 

"  8.  After  steeping,  the  flax  is  to  be  taken  out,  (to  be 
spread,)  wherein  attention  must  be  paid   by  the  man 


'   Afttr  liiving  been  in^  tloselj  eonnd  with  g 
Kidi  mn generally  VtiOi<n,Mmii^'w{\iini\t.mi 
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vtanding  on  the  bank|  to  wash  each  bundle  well  from  all 
clay  with  bis  fork,  before  be  takes  it  out  of  the  water. 
In  sprending  it-  the  lines  are  to  be  ranged  by  the  root 
end  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  turn  tlie  flax,  a  long  stick 
is  to  be  put  under  it  with  which  it  is  so  turned  completely 
over,  and  each  succeeding  line  is  turned  into  the  ground 
whirh  the  former  cme  occupied.  Eight  days  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  grass  for  the  upper  side  spread,  and  four  on 
the  side  wider;  the  reason  for  this  difference  of  time  is, 
that  the  outside  of  each  bundle  is  better  steeped  than  the 
interior,  which,  if  the  flax  be  properly  spread^  is  always 
first  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  Holland  particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  spreading  and  turning  of  flaxi  as 
above  described. 

*^  Note,— that  each  pool  is  to  be  made  seven  or  eight 
feet  widct  sloping  to  six  feet  at  bottom ;  the  length  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  flnx  to  be  steeped,  and 
the  depth  to  be  about  three  feet  six  inches,  or  four  feet ; 
as  there  is  to  be  no  current  aUawcd  through  it^  and  the 
water  is  to  be  kept  stagnant,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  it  water  tight,  by  puddling  afiy  veins  of  gravel  or 
sand  through  which  the  water  might  escape ; — some  of 
the  mould  must  be  left  at  the  bottom,  loose^  for  the 
scrapers  to  draw  upon  the  flax. 

**  The  seed,  when  rippled,  is  to  be  brought  home  for 
threshing — the  refuse  left  at  the  ripple  will  be  greedily 
eaten  by  cows,  calves,  or  pigs." 


The  foregoing  directions  afre  simple  enough,  and 
are  easily  understood,  but  those  that  are  strangers  to 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  to  say  nothing  of  its  further 
progress  in  manufacturing,  and  who  ate  desirous  of  em- 
barking in  that  pursuit,  will  be  very  little  the  better  of 
fhm  Dutch  fisirmers,  or  the  Netherland  practice. 
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Uow,  M  it  in  well  known,  ttiat  mnny  of  the  great 
landed  proiiriiHorti  arc  a.lrcftJy  ictivoly  engageil  iii  the 
great  work  of  c>Uil>li>hin(;  nuiuufacturev,*  aud  lliat  num- 
bers arc  di*|MMe<l  to  diffuic  the  blcwings  nf  tr.-idc  and 
indnstry  wiionit&t  th(ir  niiaicrous  tenatiiry,  but  leeni 
nl  a  lotiit  fur  «  doiiable  and  perfect  mixle  of  cnrrving 
into  execution  ibHt  fAvourilc  objuci. 

Tlic  following  plan  nmy  pL-rhu{>»  be  efTiciciit  for  en- 
u>ar«f{tn|f  ilic  cultivation  uf  llnx  and  tlic  linen  ni»au&c< 
ture  amon}{at  An  cxlcuHivvLeimntry,  and  nmy  be  t'»rried 
tntorSt-ct  witli  I«im  expense  tlian  many  proprietor*  gire 
away  in  idle  charity,  und  which  operates  ralber  as  i 
bounty  tor  bc^^ry  than  for  uiiy  iwrmaneDt  benefit,  oot- 
wiih«iiindinj{  the  charitable  intentions  of  the  donors. 

Therefore^  tupiMMe  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  reudent 
or.  Boii-recidont,  til  hnw  an  eetate  with  a  Dumcroutte- 
nintry  of  fannvrs  mid  undt-r-funncrs.  much  straiiensil 
by  the  existing;  pressure,  and  a  poftutation  of  peasaotiy 
or  day  labourers  fur  above  the  demands  of  the  farmers 
Under  such  circuntstunces  there  are  very  little  hopes  to 
be  entertained  of  un  estate  so  situated  to  even  stand  at 
the  present  rents,  and  less  hopes  of  any  future  improve- 
tncnt  in  favour  of  the  proprietor,  except  tbe  tenantry 
can  be  led  into  pursuits  and  occupations  ponuectcd 
with  agriculture,  to  which  perhaps  they  were  heretofore 
strangers,  and  which  may  in  lime  efloit  their  indepen- 
dence, and  advimccihe  interest  of  the  proprietor. 

Suppose  then  the  soil  and  situation  of  an  estate  so 
circumstanced  to  be  favourable  for  the  growth  of  flax, 
and  the  proprietor  disposed  to  introduce  the  cultivatioa 
of  that  niaiciia),  as  n  brnnch  of  agriculture,  amongst  hit 
Arming  tenantiy;  and  the  further  extension  of  manu* 
faeliires  amongst  the  peasantry,  as  a  source  of  emplo;* 

•  Tl«  Ihip  Mr.  Whiti,  M.  P.  of  Woodlsndi,  nwr  Luhd,  io  bi>  pt" 
hoaor,  h»  adiuiMd  coniidCnblr  in  tiM  *JttMa,-a»aatgd  in  tlw  B«> 
nituuiaB  manner  bjr  lh«  lU*.  Da.  M'Fiuklak,  P.  P.  ot  PMtcnton- 
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IMnt^^let  the  following  notice  be  given  in  or  about 
the  month  of  September : 

NOTICE* 

L^nn  Ay  or  Mn.  B,  desirous  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  t(§^ 
ittuitr^,  will  give  the  foliowing  Premiums,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging (or  for  the  further  encouragement  of«  as  the  case  maj  be) 
the  Cultiration  of  Flax  and  the  Linen  Manufacture,  on  his  estate 
of  ■      ,  in  the  fdllowing  manner  z 

To  any  person  holding  lands  on  said  estate,  of  not  tnore  than 
Thirty  .Pounds  a  year  rent,  who  shall  sow  or  cause  to  be  sown.  Flax 
Seed  on  any  part  of  said  lands,  and  from  the  produce  thereof,  sell 
of  clean  Flax,  fit  for  spinning,  to  the  greatest  amount  in  money^ 
ftom  the  month  of  .  to  the  month  of  > ,  in 

tie  year  '  ■  ■*■  ■'  ■  ,  the  sum  of  Tin  PbeNjMi;  to  the  person 
%iio  shall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  second  greatest  amount,  £ioht  Pounds; 
to  the  person  who  shall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  third  greatest  amount, 
8ix  Ponnot;  to  the  person  who  shall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  fourth 
greatest  amount,  Foua  Pocmoa;  and  to  the  person  who  shall  sell,  as 
above,  to  the  fifth  greatest  amount.  Two  Pounds  :— whole  amouoti 
TuaTT  POUNOI. 

To  the  person  who  holds  land  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  Sow  Flax  Seed 
on  any  part  of  said  lands,  and  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold.  Linen  Yam, 
spun  firom  the  produce  thereof^  to  the  greatest  amount  in  money,  from 
the  month  of  ■'  to  the  month  of  ■,  in  the 

year         ■■  >  ,  the  sum  of  Ten  Poinds ;  to  the  person  who 

ahall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  second  greatest  amount,  the  sum  of  Eight 
PoffNCi;  to  the  person  who  shall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  third  greatest 
eaioant.  Six  Po unm  ;  to  the  person  who  shall  sell,  as  above,  to  the 
fourth  greatest  amount,  FoUa  Pounds  ;  and  to  the  person  who  shall 
edl,  as  above,  to  the  fif^h  greatest  amount,  Two  Pounds: — whole 
amount,  ThIrtt  Pounds. 

To  the  person  who  holds  not  more  than  three  acres  of  land,  who 
shall  sow  Flax  Seed,  or  oause  it  to  be  sown,  and  from  the  produce 
thereof  spin,  or  caAse  to  be  spun.  Yam,  and  sell  of  said  Yam  to  the 
(greatesl  amount  in  moneys  within  one  year,  the  sum  of  Tsn  Pounds; 
to  tl^e  person  who  shall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  second  greatest  amount, 
ExoHT  Pounds;  to  the  person  who  shall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  third 
grtateit  amount.  Six  Pounds  ;  to  the  person  who  shall  sell,  at  above^ 
to  the  fourth  greatest  amount,  Foua  Pounds;  and  to  the  person  who 
•hall  sell,  as  above,  to  the  fifth  greatest  ameunt.  Two  FoeMM  ;^ 

Whole  amooot,  Tniaxx  Founds. 

n 
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en  who  holdi  not  more  than  three  acre*  of  land,  and 
inuii  CBute  lo  be  town,  Flax  Seeil,  and  from  the  frodoM 

ihcreot  »pin.  or  cause  lo  be  spiin,  Yum,  and  weave  it,  or  c»u«  a  to 
be  wute.  into  Cloth,  and  sell,  or  uuie  to  be  aold  thereof,  to  the 
grealcit  miI'  nl  in  money.  Txh  Pounds — provided  the  same  be  wore 
••'•U  I  ing   iliuille  or  jty;  la  the  penon    who   chall    >e!l.  m 

tecond  greatnl  noiount  Eicnx  Pound*  i  to  the  pcn«i 
WD"  ,  ai  HboTc,  CO  the  third  grralest   amount.  Six  Pouvn; 

10  non  *' — '■-''  -cll ' to  the  fourth  greateit  unouoC, 

FouB  luUKDi;  anil  to  tl'  i       lo  shall  tell,  ai  above,  to  thf 

fifth  greatest  udouq'-  Two  rhole  amount,  Tuiiity  Puvkzx, 

N.  B.   If  woTC  the  no  >e,  Ooe  Pound  le«  b  each  of 

the  premium.. 

Total  amount  of  '. 

Each  peraon  who  IntenilB  to  claim  a  prcmiuoi,  h  Is 
give  notice  to  llic  Stewn  oi  person  appointed  u  In- 
spector, in  tile  nionlh  i  in  ortlcr  that  lie  iDBy  « 
the  (tate  of  the  ciop;   onu       ould  be   in  substance  a 

ScB, 

A<  I  intend  to  claiii)  a  PreTDium  for  Flat  Produce,  wlu'di 

I  have  sown  on  the  lands  of ,  in  the  perish  of  ■, 

you  Hill  pteaiie  tu  come,  when  conrenient,  and  in«pect  the  niae. 
Dated  thii  —  day  of  —      ■ 188 


&e.  Ac.  &e. 

A  notice  is  aUo  to  be  served  oti  the  Inspector  when 
the  materials  are  ready  fur  sale  >  and  he  is  then  to  go 
and  inspect  them  accordingly,  and  make  an  entry  of 
the  kind,  their  quality  and  quantityi  in  order  that  frandi 
nioy  be  prevented,  by  any  attempt  of  the  claimant  » 
make  the  amount  of  the  sale  of  lach  goods  more  tbiQ 
what  they  might  really  produce. 

Each  claimant  is  also  to  make  an  affidavit  before  a 
magistrate*  of  (he  sale  of  such  goods  as  he  claims  for, 
and  of  the  amount  received,  and  to  produce  the  Mine  oa 
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getting  the  premium,  together  with  the  Inspector's  re- 
turn of  the  goods  yiewed  previous  to  the  sale,  which  he 
is  to  give  the  claimant  at  the  time  of  viewing. 

FORM  OF  AFHDAVIT. 

I  --^ do  swear  that  I  bold  land,  (or  is  a  cottager,  with 

three  aqret,  as  the  case  may  be,)  at  the  yearly  rent  of r-» 

In  the  parish  of ;  and  that  I  did  sow,  or  cause  to  be 

feown.  Flax  Seed  on  said  lands ;  and  of  the  produce  thereof  did  sell, 
or  cause  to  be  sold.  Flax,  Yam,  or  Linen,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  to 

the  amount  of — •,  from  the  month  of  — — —  to 

the  month  of  .  ,  and  year  of  ■ '  ,     . 

«  So  help  me,  God, 

The  Inspector  to  give  forms  of  notices,  and  to  have 
printed  affidavits  for  the  claimiints,  and  to  inspect  and 
inatruct  them  in  the  different  modes  of  management, 
aceording  to  the  best  of  his  opinion  and  judgment ;  or, 
if  the  Proprietors  would  distribute  instructive  tracts 
among  their  tenantry,  which  may  be  done  at  a  very 
trifling  expense,  it  might  perhaps  be  attended  with  much 
practical  benefit. 

As  in  all  human  institutions  fraud  and  knavery  are  too 
apt  to  creep  in,  the  mode  of  giving  premiums  on  the 
amount  of  money  produced  from  the  sale  of  the  goods, 
seems  best  calculated  to  prevent  frauds  and  simplify  the 
system ;  for  if  given  on  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  op 
the  extent  of  land,  or  any  other  way  as  heretofore  prac* 
tiscd,  frauds  and  neglect  are  too  often  the  consequence. 
But  when  given  on  the  amount  of  money,  and  the 
goods  being  previously  inspected,  it  will  excite  a  prin-« 
ciple  of  thrift,  as  well  as  honesty  in  making  up  goods 
for  market,  in  order  to  carry  a  good  price. 

The  scale  of  premiums  may  be  extended  or  contract* 
ed,  according  to  the  population  or  extent  of  the  estate, 
at  the  will  of  the  Proprietor;  and  withdrawn  or  con^ 
titiued,  and  subject  to  improvements,  as  may  appear  use* 
fill  or  necessary  to  promote  or  benefit  the  system* 
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■']  Bv, — My  farmiDg  tenantry  are  anable  (» 

iir  rem   ;  tlie  labouring  clasBes  ars  ill  a  state  of 

.as   a        uiMress;     I    ahall    try   to    give    throi    the 

M  P       *S  '"^i    ^''^''  advantage  to  themselves — 1 

H  f  hundreds,  perhaps  »  thousand  poundt 

■H        -mc  II       unties,  to  encourage  industry.     There  is 

■  BrL-at  popu    lion  on  my  estate  of  '  -    -,  and 

1.  I  jel  heard  of  a  pound  of  flax,  or  a  hank  of 

Ki  1    ring  been  sold  by  any  of  my  tenantry  in 

ll  «tit:r:  well,  1  shiitl  try  the  plan  of  bonniiei — the 

r  shall  live — Ire  shall  have  a  disposable  pro- 

I  iiis  spot  of  ground;   and  so  sfaall  the  fanner. 

,.        re  inclined  for  industry,  1  shall  give  each  a  6ur 

fb  ijF  coniparaiive  independence,  and  will  conuder 

■ij-         amply  compensated  should  it  succeed,  and  look 

•{        it  as  riches  in  reVer^.m  for  RiysclV  and  for  my 

rvm 

tu3  been  already  noticed  in  a  preceding  part  of 
A»  work,  that  Irish  linen  yarn  suffers  to  such  a  de- 
|rRc  by  spinner^'  knotft  atone,  that  seizum  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Linen  Board  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  should 
this  character  continiKi,  tt  is  itut  tikely  ibat  linen  yam 
will  ever  become  an  article  fiir  export,  as  the  weavers 
and  threadmakera  throughout  the  manufactories  oC  Eog- 
land,  have  declared  against  Irish  linen  yam,  on  account 
of  its  bad  quality,'  and  as  for  what  are  termed  ''warps" 
in  manufbeturet,  they  would  OD  no  account  suficr  them 
to  be  made  of  Iriiib  yarn.  And  we^  of  Iri«h  yam  are 
efjoatly  objected  to,  because  there  is  no  such  tbing>  a» 
hand  shuttle  weaving  in  English  factories,  and  aa  knot-. 
ty  yarn  cannot  be  made  use  of  (ut  weft  by  the  spring 
shuttle,  and  is  equally  injurious  in  the  maniifectures  of 
thread,  lace,  &c.  a  demand  for  It'ish  fmger  spun  yara 
is  not  to  be  expected,  unless  fair  even  yarn,  free  fnink 
knots,  should  hereafter  become  a  familiar  manafactua* 
imong  the  peasantry  of  Ireland ;  in.  which  CMt»  Ipja 
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tiler  wkh  an  unexceptionable  mode  of  making  tip  flax« 
these  two  articles  will  be  well  received  in  the  Engtidt 
market,  and  beat  down  those  ConttnenUl  articles,  whicb 
maintain  their  ground,  not  so  much  by  an  under  prke, 
as  by  the  yarn  being  Ivee  from  knots,  even  spuM,  and 
well  made  up;  and  the  flax  also  handsomely  made  up. 

The  linen  yam  of  Silesia  and  Saxony  has  acquired 
«  character  all  over  Europe  for  its  excellence ;.  and  ia 
many  other  countries  on  the  continent  excellent  yam  is 
made,  and  on  that  account  alone  they  get  a  preference 
kt  the  English  market,  and  very  often  an  advance  of 
price  above  the  rate  of  what  Irish  yarn  is  sometunes^oJd 
«t;  bat  its  superior  quality  ensures  a  preference,  whiie 
the  Irish  yam  remains  a  glut  at  home^  without  market 
or  demand. 

It  is  a  truly  lamentable  circumstance,  that,  notwitlH 
standing  the  immense  quantities  of  linen  yarn  importecl 
annually  into  England,  not  one  ton  of  Irish  yarn  is  to  be 
found  among  those  vast  importations;  which  cleanly 
proves  the  superiority  of  foreign  yarn ;  and  that  supeiior-' 
ity  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  principle  than  that  of 
its  being  clear  of  knots,  and  even  spun,  which  gives  a  fa- 
cility to  the  manufacturing  operators  in  the  execution  of 
their  work,  and  an  even  surface  to  the  fabric.  In  ttCany 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ulster  good  spinners  are  retained 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  spinning  yam  for  warps,  and  the 
weavers'  knot  is  taught  and  known  by  the  females  of 
many  families  the  same  as  is  practised  in  Silesia,  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  yarn  designed  for 
wefl^  where  hand  shuttle  weaving  is  practised,  continues 
to  be  done  very  carelessly,  and  if  spun  for  sale  in  the 
market,  spinning  and  reding  with  due  care  is  very  sd^ 
dom  attended  to.  Hence  the  dislike,  and  very  justly,  of 
the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  Irish  yarn; 
Init  it  is  to  be  hoped  an  improvement  will  take  place  In 
yarn  spinning,  as  the  practice  of  the  .spring  shuttle 
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BbeTj  to  advance,  and  uneven  knotty  jpam  eailnot  tie 
iMKle  use  of  in  roana&eturiDg  by  that  loperior  engine. 

Therefore^  carefnl  ipinning  and  reelHig  to  prevent 
Inota,  &c.  must  be  more  attended  to,  which  will  be 
•  real  lilessing  and  benefit  to  those  branches  of  the 
linen  manufiicture,  however  minute  they  amy  appeari 
and  upon  which  the  prociperity  of  the  ooontiy  so  essen* 
ciiUIy  depend%  and  by  which  means  markets  and  demand 
may  be  insured^  which  will  give  a  itimttlating  priodpk 
to  the  drooping  staple  of  the  comitry,  and  secare  to  the 
population  a  perpetual  system  oi  industry,  thai  will  be 
m  benefit  perhaps  to  generations  unborn. 

By  the  vast  quantity  of  foreign  linen  yam  fanported 
bito  England  even  in  the  course  of  one  year,  it  will  be 
seen  the  immense  loss  which  Ireland  is  at  by  the  iic|^ect 
of  those  minute  attentions,  which  would  give  Irish  yam 
as  gomt  a  character  as  the  foreign  yarn,  aad  secure  a 
yrefirrence  for  this  heretofore  rejected  material,  bat 
wfiich  hereafter  may  compete  with  the  foreign,  and  put 
ft  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

An  account  of  the  quayitity  of  Foreign  Linen  Yarn  im» 
ported  into  Great  Britain^  in  tite  year  ending  the  5tk 
of  Jmittaty^   1822. 

Imported  of  Linen  Yarn, 258 1  Icwt  Iqf.   ISlbs. 

WILLIAM  IRVING, 

Inspector  General  of  the  Imporu  and  Exporu  of  Great  firituii. 
The  above  specimen  will  shew  the  immense  loss  to  thi« 
country  even  for  one  year's  importation,  which  will  de- 
monstrate the  necessity  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
he  unceasing  ifi  their  endeavours  to  forward  the  im- 
provements in  those  domestic  branches,  and  give  the 
under  tenantry  and  peasantry  a  taste  fot  honest  work, 
In  preparing  those  materials  for  manufactures,  which  in 
the  end  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  re-action  that  will  bene- 
fit the  proprietor  and  the  whole  of  the  Irish  popuUrtioa« 
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CHAPTER  I. 


In  the  following  observations,  which  are  chiefly 

confined  to  distraining  for  rent,  we  shall  consider. 

First)  Who  in  respect  of  his  estate  or  interest  may 
distrain,  and  of  the  demand  of  rent* 

Second,  What  things  are,  and  what  are  not  distrain- 
able. 

Third,  Of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  making 
the  distress. 

Fourth,  Of  distraining  growing  crops  and  disposing 
thereof. 

Fifth,  Of  impounding  distress,  and  of  pound  fees. 

Sixth,  Of  rescuing  the  distress,  and  the  remedies  ift 
such  cases. 

Seventh,  Of  the  landlord's  rights  by  distress  where 
the  tenant  becomes  bankrupt. 

Eighth,  Of  the  notice  of,  and  the  sale  of  distress. 

Ninth,  Of  tendering  the  rent. 

Tenth,  Of  the  charges  attendant  on  the  seizure,  &c. 

Eleventh,  Of  the  relief  to  terre  tenants ; — inci- 
dentally noticing  such  minor  topics  as  appear 
of  general  utility  to  the  profession— to  landlords 
and  their  agent8«-or  to  tenants* 

B 
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Wla  (■  ra9«c(  ^hU  BlaU,  ^c  mag  dMraia. 

In  England  tliere  can  be  no  distress,  onless  in 
cases  wlicre  there  is  an  actual  demise  ai  a  specf^ 
rent ;  thi'refore,  where  a  party  entered  on  premises 
under  a  memorandum  of  an  agreement  for  a  future 
lease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  it  was  held  that  /Aat 
not  amounting  to  a  demise,  tlie  lessor  could  not  dis- 
train for  rent  which  would  have  been  due  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  (a)  j  but  in  Ireland,  by  the 
^5th  Geo.  2.  c.  13.  a.  *.  "  A  defendant  in  repfevin 
"  may  STOW  genei-atly  that  the  tenant  enjoyed  under 
"  a  grant  or  demise,  &c.  in  writing,  at  such  a  rent 
"  certain,  during  the  time  distrained  for,  which  rent 
"  was  then  and  is  still  due,  and  it  shall  be  no  objec- 
"  tion  to  such  article  that  it  contains  7io  deviise." 

Still  where  a  party  is  in  possession  under  an 
agreement  for  a  lease,  and  no  other  circumstances 
exist  whence  an  implied  tenancy  can  be  raised, 
since  no  rent  is  due  for  the  occupation,  but  only, 
if  any,  a  composition  in  the  nature  of  rent,  the 
owner  cannot  distrain  for  non-payment  (A). 

But  if  there  is  a  specific  rent{c)  under  an  actual 
demise  in  either  country,  that  demise  need  not  be  m 
meriting  to  entitle  the  landlord  to  distrain  ;  and  it  has 
been  fully  determined  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Iriih 
house  of  lords,  that  an  avowry  for  rent  under  the 
S5th  Geo.  9.  c.  13.  was  good  under  a  parol  dermc; 
and  further,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  state  f^ 

{a)  5  Ilir.  snd  Aid.  »2;  and  t»  3  Taunt.  HH— 5.  Tuinl.  65. 

(ft)  a  Taunl.  MS. 

{c )  This  n  out  rf  i1m  jofficalini  agiuiBt  diEiniaing  Under  in  depi  m 
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whom  the  demise,  under  which  the  premises  whece 
held)  had  been  made  (d)  :  so  if  a  tenant  gives  notice 
of  his  intention  to  quit  and  holds  over,  he  is  equally 
liable  to  double  rent  under  the  statute*  whether  he 
hold  under  a  lease  or  by  parol  demise.t 

If  a.  parol  leave  be  de  anno  in  annum  quamdiu 
ambabus  placuerit,  and  the  lessee  occupy  during  ten 
years,  this,  by  computation,  from  time  past  makes  an 
entine  lease  for  so  many  years,  and  if  rent  be  in  ar<* 
rear  for  part  of  one  of  those  years  and  part  of  ano9 
ther^  the  lessor  may  distrain  as  for  so  much  rent  in 
arrear  upon  an.  entire  lease,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
make  separate  distress  as  for  separate  rent  due  on 
different  di^iai&es.  (e) 

But  if  premises  are  let  by  parol  agreement, .  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  letting  is  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  A  WITNESS,  so  that  it  can  be  substantiated 
hjf  proqf,  in  order  to  support  the  avowry  in  the 
event  of  a  replevin. 

Another  requisite  to  maintain  a  distress,  generally 
speaking^^is  a  right  to  reenter,  where,  therefore,  -rf,  by 
an  agreement  granted  the  wfwle  (JT)  of  the  interest 
which  he  had  in  the  remainder  of  two  terms,  re* 

(d)  Hair  v,  Lloyd  and  others,  Vern.  and  Scriv.  127. 

•  15  Geo.  2.  c.  8.  a.  9.  Ire, 

f  J  BUl  Bep.  535,  and  it  is  immaterial  whetiber  the  tenant's  notice  be  i* 
writing  or  by  parol;  if  the  landlord  in  siich  case  accepts  the  sSngjU  rent^  it 
waives  his  claim  to  the  dotdie.  Cow.  243. — See  8  ISast  358.— I  D.  and  £. 
54.  id.  159. 

(«)  2  Salk.414.— .1  p.  and  £.  380. 

(/)  See  on  this  subject  a  little  worl<)|^ntitled,  "  Thoughts  on  Hughes  v. 
HoiNdin«"  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  information*— See  2  Fox 
and  Smith  7. 


^^  ]n»  i»  n^etl  rfhii  Euait,  ^.  nuy  dittrmn,  ^^H 

seiring  a  rent,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  distraia 
for  such  rent,  although  it  appeared  he  had  been 
paid  one  year's  rent  untler  the  agreement,  and  it 
was  expressed  that  the  assignee  should  remain  tenant 
to  him  during  the  lease  {g). 

Although  in  general  a  person  who  has  not  the 
reversion  cannot  distrain  of  common  right,  never- 
theless, he  may  reserve  lo  himself  a  power  of  dis. 
training,  or  the  reversion  may  he  good  to  bind  the 
lessee  by  way  of  contract,  for  the  performance 
■whereof  the  lessor  shall  have  an  action  of  debt  (h); 
80  if  a  man  devises  a  rent  out  of  land,  and  charges 
the  land  with  a  distress,  the  devisee  may  make  use 
of  that  remedy  and  distrain  for  the  rent  j  but  unless 
the  power  is  given  by  the  will  he  may  not  dis- 
train (i). 

But  if  an  annuity  be  granted  out  of  an  estate, 
and  the  grantor,  to  secure  payment,  vests  the  estate 
in  trustees  for  a  term  to  the  use  of  the  annuitant, 
and  subject  thereto,  he,  the  grantor,  continues  in 
possession,  the  annuitant  may  distrain  for  the  ar- 
rear  of  his  annuity ;  for  supposing  the  term  to  vest 
the  legal  possession  in  him,  the  grantor  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  his  undertenant,  whom  he  might  distrain 
upon  at  common  law,  without  any  express  clause  for 
that  purpose  {k),  atid  in  some  other  cases  a  distress 
may  be  made  although  the  party  has  no  reversion ; 


If)  Z  HooM  6Se,  and  3  Wilt.  8T5. 
(i)  3  Bac  Abr.  106,— Lit.  «.  31*. 
(0  Shtp.  Toueh.  439.  ^ 

(t)  I  BU.  iUr.iau. 
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thus  a  grantee  may  distrain  for  a  rent  granted  for 
equality  of  partition,  by  one  coparcenor  to  another  ; 
80  distress  may  be  maintained  for  a  rent  granted  to 
a  widow  out  of  lands  whereof  she  is  dowable,  or  for 
rent  granted  in  lieu  of  lands  upon  an  exchange,  the 
law  giving  that  right  in  such  cases  lest  the  grantee 
should  be  without  remedy  (J). 

But  if  a  person  seized  in  fee  grant  a  ksser  estate, 
saving  the  reversion  to  himself  with  a  reservation 
of  rent  or  other  service,  the  law  gives  him  a  remedy 
l^  distress,  without  any  express  provision  (w). 

Where  the  assignee  of  a  term  surrenders  to  the 
original  lessor,  though  he  reserve  a  gross  annual 
rent,  he  cannot  distrain  for  that  or  for  the  original 
rents,  because  he  has  no  privity  of  estate  (n\ 

Where  A.  the  lessee  of  two  farms  agreed  with  B. 
that  he  should  have  them  during  the  leases ;  J3.  to 
remain  tenant  to  A.  during  that  period,  and  that 
at  leaving  the  farms  B.  was  to  be  paid  for  the  fal- 
lows, &c.— A  took  possession  and  paid  one  yearns 
rent  to  A.  who  afterwards  distrained  for  rent  in 
arrear,  and  it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  do 
80,  the  agreement  operating  as  an  absolute  assign* 
ment  of  A* a  interest  in  the  farms  (o). 

If  an  apartment  be  let  furnished,  a  distress  may 
be  made  for  the  whole  rent  reserved,  because  in 

(0  Ca  Lit  169. 

(in)  LitMC  2U.— Bac.  ab.  169. 

(»)  1  D.miidEMt.  441. 


roF  DtsTREsne, 

Via  M  «ipert  qf  hU  Etnlt,  te.  mny  diMru*- 

contemplation  of  law,  it  issues  out  of  that  part  of 
the  premises  which  belongs  to  the  realty  (p)- 

AVIiere  a  person  was  in  possession  of  premises  oi 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  under  an  agreement  for 
a  lease  of  1 4  years,  and  the  rent  being,  in  arrear, 
entered  into  an  indenture  with  his  landlord,  whereby 
reciting  such  tenancy  and  arrears  of  rent  accrued, 
and  that  he  had  agreed  to  qidt  and  deliver  up  the 
premises  to  them, — that  a  valuation  should  be 
made  of  his  effects  on  the  premises  by  two  indiiferent 
persons  to  he  chosen,  and  that  the  same  should,  ia 
the  mean  time,  be  assigned  and  delivered  up  to  a 
trustee  for  the  landlord ;  the  deed  assigned  hit 
effects  on  the  premises  to  such  trustee,  in  trust  to 
have  the  valuation  made,  and  out  of  the  amount  to 
retain  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  pay  the  residue  to 
;the  teoaot  j— it  was  held,  that  the  tenant  sot  bar* 
iog,  in  fact,  quitted  the  possessioo,  nor  any  vdu' 
ation  having  been  made  of  bis  e£fects,  such  agree* 
ment  to  quit  &c.  being  conditional,  and  the  coa> 
dition  not  performed,  nor  the  agreement  in  sny 
manlier  acted  upon,  that  it  did  not  cerate  is  a 
surrender  of  the  tenant's  I^al  term,  from  year  to 
year,  and  consequently,  that  the  right  of  the  land- 
lord to  distrain  for  the  arrears  of  rent,  coatimied 
after  six  months  from  making  the  indenture  *. 

"With  respect  to  a  rent  charge  the  privity  of  es- 
tate must  remain  ;  therefore,  if  one  seized  in  fee  of 
a  rent  grant  it  to  another  in  feCt  be  cannot  distrun 

(p)  B  Ntw  B«p.  M-l.  ^ 

«  iaE«t,U4. 
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for  the  arrear,  because  he  has  by  his  own  act  dei** 
troyed  all  privity  of  estate  between  himself  and  his 
tenant  (^).  So  the  grantee  of  a  rent«charge  in  fee 
who  had  levied  a  fine  of  it,  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  in  tail,  had  for  the  seizure  of  the 
same  estate  in  the  rent  as  to  be  capable  of  distrain- 
ing for  the  arrear  due  before  the  fine  levied  (r)  ; 
but  the  Cestuique  use  of  a  rent-charge,  since  the 
statute  of  uses,  is  entitled  to  distrain  (s). 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
cattle,  &c.  of  a  stranger  found  on  the  premises  may 
be  distrained  for  rent ;  but  for  a  renUcharge  the 
grantee  cannot  distrain  a  stranger^ s  beast  until  they 
are  levant  and  couchant;  for  this  rent  does  not 
stand  upon  a  feodal  title,  as  the  rent  service,  but 
is  said  to  be  against  common  right ;  and  therefore, 
the  stranger^s  beasts  must  be  so  long  resident  on 
the  lands  out  of  which  the  rent-charge  issues,  that 
notice  may  be  presumed  to  the  owner  of  them,  that 
is,  they  must  be  lying  down  and  rising  up  on  the 
premises  fob  a  night  and  a  day  without  pursuit 
made  by  the  owner  of  them  (t). 

A  mortgagee,  qfier  notice  given  of  the  mortgage 

to  a  tenant  in  possession  under  a  lease  prior  to  the 

mortgage,  may  distrain  for  the  rent  in  arrear  at  the 

time  of  the  notipe,  although  he  was  not  in  the  actual 

'  seizen  of  the  premises,  or  in  rfeceipt  of  the  rent 

(9)  4  Rep.49.^Vaugh40. 

(r)  Sir  T.  Jones,  2.  «> 

(s)  8  Mod.  13S. 

(t)  2  Leon.  7 —  Roll  tbr.  668. 
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and  profits  at  the  time  it  became  due,  as  well  u 
for  the  rent  which  may  accrue  afier  such  notice, 
the  legal  title  to  the  rent  being  id  the  mortgagee, 
(u) ;  and  it  is  submitted  that  an  tlegil  creditor 
having  given  notice  of  his  title  :  which  notice  tbe 
statute  of  Otb  Anne,  c.  10,  bos  substituted  for  an 
attornment :  may  also  distrain  (f)  for  a  moiety  of 
the  rents;  there  is  no  doubt  but  an  action  will  lie 
against  the  tenants  in  such  cases,  for  the  moiety, 
from  the  time  such  notice  is  given. 

If  a  person  enters  upon  premises  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  landlord,  who  afterwards  doei 
not  appcur,  but  upon  an  agreement  that  the  tenant 
should  pay  an  advanced  rent,  as  well  for  the  time 
he  had  been  in  possession,  as  for  the  future,  the 
landlord  was  willing  to  let  him  continue  in  posses< 
sion  ;  in  such  case,  the  landlord  may  distrain  for 
the  advanced  rent  accrued  due  before  the  agree- 
ment as  well  as  for  what  accrued  aftertvards,  such 
agreement  giving  him  the  same  power  by  relation, 
to  his  tenant's  first  entry  into  possession,  as  it  did 
to  recover  his  rent  in  future  («'}- 

One  tenant  in  common  (x)  may  distrain  for  his 
share  of  the  rent  upon  a  terre-tenant  holding  under 
him  and  another  tenant  in  common,  if  the  terre- 

(h)  Doug.  3;S.   ICC  thccura,  ^  Bing.  54—94. 

(f)  Lcfrof  on  El»gii  1 9.— Seo  Roll.  «br.  tide.  Ei«aD  (B)  pi.  i  ■(  Om. 
EU..  6S6.  id.  TW.— Cro.  Jk.  424.  <79.  569.  Sw  Co.  U(.  155.— Nor.  "«■ 
Venl.  3'IS. 

I")   Co"P-  7S4.     a  D.  >od  Eu4  600. 

(i)  Fm  fits  di&mKc  be\««ta  muit  in  rommoD.  jaiat 
«  S  Bl»ic-  Com.  \Wi. 


]r\: 
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(toant  pays  the  whole  rent  to  the  otheTf  afler  notic* 
not  to  pay  it  in  that  manner  he  is  liable  to  th9 
Other  (y) ;  so  one  of  several  co^parcenors  in  gavelkind 
may  distrain  for  rent  due  to  himself  and  his  co^ 
Jheirs  without  any  express  authority  from  them  (^z)^ 
Butt  if  there  are  two  co-parceners  joinZ-lessorSy 
0f9e  alone  cannot  distrain  for  a  moietif  of  the  rent^ 
for  since  they  make  but  one  heir  to  the  ancestor^ 
the  services  are  entire,  and  they  make  but  one  land- 
lord to  the  tenant ;  one^  however,  may  distrain  fyx 
the  entire  rent,  partly  in  his  own  right,  and  i^ 
iiailtff  ito  the  other  co-parcener  *  ;  the  same  .law  is  of 
joint  tenants  being  joint  lessors,  because  they  claim 
under  one  title,  and  togethei*  make  but  one  land* 
lord  (a),  and  that  without  any  actual  authority,  as 
was  held  in  the  case  of  co-parceners  in  gavel- 
kind (6),  who  are  co-parceners  by  custom,  and  sp 
considered  by  Littleton  (c) ;  but  no  such  rule  affects 
tenants  in  common  under  similar  circumstances,  for 
although  as  stated,  a  tenant  holding  under  two  te- 
nants in  common,  joint  lessors  may  pay  the  whole 
.rent  to  one  of  them,  yet  if  he  do  so  after  notice 
frpm  the  other  to  retain  one  moiety,  he  is  liable  to 

c 

(y)  5D.Mid£Mt,846.     1   Salk.  390. 

(x)  8  Brod.  and  Biog.  465.  Howevfr,  a  tenant  holdUig  under  tw^ 
tenants  in  common  may  pay  tlie  whoU  rent  to  one  of  them  wkUts  directed  to 
the  contngry. 

*  Sage  V.  Stedman,  Carth.  364.  Stedman  v.  Bates  1  liL  Bajni*  S4. 
Bfo.  Abr.  Trav.  118.  • 

<a)  Carth.  388.     1  Saund«  387.— ^^ko.  Ells.  MO.— 19  Mtd.  9€. 

(6)  Leigh  e.  Shepherd,  S  Br«d.  andObc.  4^5. 

(c)  Uit  Sa  841  and  865. 


«mMt  ft  lacBtn  (e}  lyfMiiJ  by  the  Oiut  ii 
CkaroT  to  fiMniB,  larf  this  abo  abtsas  as  to  * 
tvcuru  m  ife  cfUj  nfe  of  the  ExcfaeqMr ;  ta 
>a  £^pfaarf  ■  nceinr  appointed  by  the  Court  ou; 
^■niB.  vbae  ke  am  it  meeamry,   witboot  sp- 


fijiag  fir  a  pnficBbr  order  fir  that  purpose  (f), 
on  t^  principle  tint  it  might  be  an   iojuiy  to  the 


(»  TWm  to  ■  ■vfc  ia  , 
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estate  to  wait,  by  giving  the  tenant  an  opportunity 
of  conveying  his  goods  off  the  premises  in  the  mean 
time  J  however  a  continuing  order  may  in  Ireland 
be  obtained  in  certain  cases  to  distrain  from  time  to 
time. 

By  the  10th  and  llth  Car.  I.  cap.  7.  sect  2,  af- 
ter reciting  that '  divers  doubts  did  arise  whether 
the  statute  18th  Edw.  IV.  c.  1.  can  extend  unto 
any,  but  unto  very  lord  and  very  tenant,  it  is  en- 
acted, "that  all  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate, 
seized  of  any  estate  of  freehold,  or  of  any  estate 
for  years,  or  estate  equivalent  thereunto  of  any 
lands,  &c.  and  also  all  grantees  of  any  rent 
charge,  and  the  heirs,  successors  and  assigns  of  such 
grantees, -and  every  other  person,  may  distrain  for 
their  rents,  customs,  duties  and  services  reserved, 
and  for  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  distrain  by  law 
out  of  any  lands  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  the 
said  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  to 
the  said  grantees,  &c.  to  impound,  appraise,  and 
dispose  of,  and  convert  to  their  use  the  distresses 
to  be  taken  as  aforesaid,  as  in  case  between  very 
lord  and  very  tenant  should  be  lawful  either  by  the 
statute  before  mentioned  or  by  any  other  law.**  And 
even  if  a  lease  be  made  by  the  agent  of  a  corporation 
not  under  their  commoQ  seal,  although  it  be  invalid 
as  a  lease  for  want  of  due  execution,  yet  if  the  te- 
nant hold  under  it,  and  pay  rent  to  the  bailiff  of  the 
corporation,  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  tenancy^ 


tae  ii.tr  of  si&tresses. 

Willi  fn  «lp*C(  tf  *it  £italn,  4*.  may  iKumiir. 

at  least  from  year  to  year,  and  to  entitle  tlie  corpo- 
ration to  disti-ain  for  the  rent  (g). 

Executors  or  administrators  of  a  man  seized  of 
rent  service,  rent  charge,  &c.  could  not  distrain 
at  common  law  for  arrears  incurred  in  the  li/e  lime 
of  the  owner  of  Buch  rents  (A).  But  by  the  stat.  10 
Car.  I.  s.  2.  c.  5.  s.  l(j).  executors  or  administrators 
of  a  man  seized  of  a  rent  service,  rent  charge,  reut 
seek  or  fee  farm,  may  distrain  upon  the  lands  charge- 
able so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
tenant  who  ought  to  have  paid,  or  of  any  other 
person  claiming  under  hini  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
descent.  The  3d  sect,  of  this  act  gives  the  like 
remedy  to  husbands  entitled  in  right  of  their  wives 
after  tile  death  of  their  wives  (A)  j  and  sect.  4  gives 
the  like  remedy  to  tenants  pur  autre  vie  after  the 
death  of  the  Cestui  que  vie. 

In  closing  our  observations  by  whom  a  distress 
may  be  made,  we  shall  consider  to  whom  this  sta- 
tute has  been  held  to  extend,  and  what  persons 
are  not  deemed  within  its  provisions. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  act  extends  to 


(t)  Wood  ».  T.te — 1i!  New  Hep.  67. 

(h)  Co.  Uu  (tea  fa). 
I     (0  SiHta.  Vill,  C37.  Eng. 

(t)  Hie  cStct  of  thii  elauic  it  to  giia  the  bnibuid,  who  b;  coaHDoa  Uw 
CMddnothaTBtbearTcuaaf  nntdaebeftw*  murine,  aad  for  tk»M*iUk 
bMMTie  -dBaduringconitUN,  could  only  bm  aetioD  fcr  UnvTMrdntW 
fcn .  DURugc^  ■  double  letntdj  for  the  6nt,  tui  ta  additianl  nxotij  fi« 
Ow  urean  duriog  Mrcrture,  Ca  Ut  168  (t),  Hid  n*  S  KikSTT.  Cm- 
Jte.44»-SU.     SNaeCutSBid^llS. 
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If Ao  m  ntpeei  tf  hi$  Banff  fe.  im^  ciufmiM. 

o//  tenants  for  ^fe  (/)»  although  it  has  been  said 
that  the  preamble  of  a  tenant  for  life  is  to  be  ia«> 
tended  of  tenant  pur  autre  vie,  so  long  as  the 
Cestui  que  vie  lives  (rn) ;  but  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  executor  of  a  grantee  of  a  rent  charge  for  yeors^ 
if  he  so  long  live  (n),  and  where  a  tenant  for  life  of 
a  rent  charge  (o)  confessed  a  judgment  which  was 
extended  by  an  Elegit^  and  the  tenant  jor  Ufb 
dying  the  conusce  distrained  for  the  arrears  in* 
curred  in  the  life  time  of  the  tenant  for  life,  this 
was  held  bad  on  demurrer,  on  two  grounds ;  first, 
because- the  case  of  the  conusee  is  not  enumerated 
in  the  statute,  and  secondly  because  he  comes  in 
post  and  not  under  the  tenant  for  life  (;>)• 

It  has  been  recently  contended  [q)  that  a  rent 
reserved  upon  a  lease  for  years  was  not  witliin  the 
provisions  of  the  act  (r),  and  indeed  it  was  so  con- 
sidered by  Lord  Coke  and  Mr.  Justice  Buller ;  how- 
ever where  an  action  of  trespass  was  brought  against 
an  exequtor  for  distrai^iing  for  rent  due  to  his  tes^ 
tator  upon  a  lease  for  years,  it  was  determined 
that  such  a  lease  was  within  the  statute,  and  a  ver- 
dict was  given  for  the  defendant  (s).    Mr  Justice 

(/)'  1  Ld.  Ray  172. 

(m)  Co.  Lit  162aib.  (4). 

(m>  Bull. nisi  priua  57. 

(o)  A  teni  charge  may  be  extended  under  an  Elegit.  Gilb.  £xon.39  Moor 
8S. 

0>)  Poole  V.  Buncombe  cited  Bull  N.P.  See  4.  Eepb  5a  ^1— Vang.  110. 
aetTelv.  135,  where  it  b  held  that  the  Stat,  does  not  attend !toc6F7boUI>«ii' 


(y).a  fwoL  159. 
(r)  See  BuU  N.  P.  57. 
(s)  id.  ib. 
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ll'tio  in  retpecl  of  Am  Eilalf,  ^;c  luy  didraM- 

Burrough  also  in  the  case  of  Moreton  v  Gilbec* 
seemed  to  be  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  statute  diil 
embrace  cases  for  i/ears  (/). 

By  the  llthGeo.  II.  c.  15 — Bishops,  their  execu- 
tors, &c.  shall  have  debt  for  arrears  of  rent  due  at 
time  of  his  translation  against  a  tenant  or  his  exe- 
cutors, and  may  distrain  on  the  lands  ;  and  by  23, 
24  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  landlords  of  tenant  for  life,  or 
lives  which  drop  before  the  gale  day,  may  sue  debt 
or  case,  or  distrain  for  a  rateable  part  of  rent  for 
the  time  elapsed. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  a  payment  reserved 
upon  a  lease  for  tithes  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
rent,  because  it  was  to  issue  out  of  an  incorporeal 
hereditament  and  could  not  be  distrained,  nor  put 
in  view  in  an  assize  (u).  However  it  has  since  been 
considered  that  such  reservations  create  a  rent  so 
far  as  to  be  capable  of  being  suspended  by  eviction, 
but  although  it  will  bind  the  lessee  by  way  of  con- 
tract, it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distress  (y). 

But  now  in  cases  where  composition  has  been  en- 
tered into  under  the  Tithe  act  4  Geo.  IV.  chap. 
99,  hi  Ireland,  it  is  enacted  by  the  38th  sec.  of  that 
statute,  "  That  the  amount  of  such  composition /or 
"  tithes,  and  of  the  several  portions,  and  all  arrears 
'*  thereof  from   time  to   time   not  exceeding  the 

•  8  TMwt  ISS. 

(t}  Cbunbk  LuhL  Md  Tenant  599. 
>(•■)  Cnxjic.  III.M.  173. 

(•)  a  euiDd.  «»-3  w;i».  35.  Co.  Lit.  41  U),  bf  f  ««"»  "ti"  "^ 

be  dubaiMd  Samagt  /«iani  bj  tli*  owner  of  (fae  land  ancr  rtatoiuU* 
Hat,  mgh,  113, 
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Who  in  re^ei  qf^BUate,  jfc.  may  distrain. 

amount  of  one  whole  year  of  such  composition 
shall  be  a  charge  on  the  lands  specified  in  the 
assessment  and  applotment  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  composition,  and  shall  be  payable 
by  the  occupiers  of  such  lands,  or  by  the 
owners  of  such  lands  occupying  the  same  for 
the  time  being,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
such  lands  which  each  such  occupier  shall  from 
time  to  time  hold  and  occupy,  and  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  incumbent  and  other  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate  or  collegiate,  or  corpo- 
ration entitled  to  such  composition,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  to  receive  the  amount  of  such  com. 
position  or  portion  thereof,  or  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  levied  upon  the  several  lands  specified  in 
such  assessment  and  applotment,  and  on  the  se- 
veral occupiers  of  such  lands  for  the  time  being, 
in  preference  to  any  other  charge  upon  such 
lands,  whether  for  rent  or  for  any  taxes  or  as- 
sessments,  parliamentary  or  other,  and  in  pre* 
ference  to  any  other  charge  whatever,  upon  such 
lands,  by  all  the  ways  and  means  allowed  by  law 
for  the  recovery  of  rent/' 
The  last  observation  that  remains  to  be  made  is^ 
that  at  common  law,  recoverers  (w)  in  a  common 
recovery  had  no  remedy  for  their  rents,  neither 
could  they  compel  payment  by  distress  or  action, 
before  they  obtained  seizin  of  the  rents  by  some 
voluntary  act  of  the  tenant.  But  the  statute  {x) 
33  Henry  VIII.  c.  13.  Sir  2.  enables  such  reco- 

(ip)  Omitted  in  Gilb.— See  Cbfunb.  ^0?. 
W  7  H9nry  VIIL  C.  4.  Efig. 


vienertiy  tl^0ir  heirs  and  assigns,  to  distraih  for  rent 
ithd  servient  and  to  justify  for  the  same  in  the  san^ 
Way  as  those  from  whom  they  recovered  might  hate 
done  (^X 

ijfjUs  dcMOfid  ^Memt. 

In  cases  between  subjects  (a)  the  place  of  pay* 
irient  at  rent  is  the  land^  and  a  distress  m  the  hmd 
Sb  a  ^^j^imf  demand,  where  there  is  no  penalty  or 
llbrfeiture  incurred  by  the  neglect  of  payment ;  but 
if  reht/be  reserved  payable  at  anjf  place  4fffi!bt 
landsy  in  such  case  distraining  on  the  land  does 
not  include  a  demand,  but  a  special  demand  must 
lie  made  at  the  place  appointed  {b\  so  if  the  Yeut 
be  payable  at  eitlier  of  two  places,  as  the  tenant  may 
pay  at  either  of  those  places,  the  rent  must  be  de- 
manded at  each  of  such  places  (c). 

In  ordinary  cases  where  the  tenant  has  not  made 
any  tender,  no  demand  is  necessary  previous  to 
making  the  distress,  the  distress,  as  stated,  being  in 
law  a  demand  ;  buljf  the  tenant  has  tendered  bis 
rent  at  the  day  it  became  due,  and  the  landlord  re- 
fused to  receive  it,  or  if  the  landlord  was  not  upon 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it  when  ten- 
dered^  he  must  give  the  tenant  notice  before  he 
can  distrain,  because  the  tenant  has  on  his  part 
performed  the   duty    incumbent  on  him.     If  the 

« 
(y)  X)y.5i.  (a). 

(a)  In  th  e  Kiqg'acue^  the  E^cheqwr  U  tht  pliC^of  p^fflMOl. 
W  Oilb.  lUnti  78. 
(0  SRCia.te.4ft%. 
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tender  has  been  made  on  the  land,  then  a  demand 
afler  the  day  on  the  land  is  sufficient,  because  the 
demand  is  of  equal  notoriety  witli  the  tender ;  but  if 
the  tender  has  been  made  to  the  landlord  in  person,  it 
seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  demand  must 
be  made  to  the  tenant  in  person,  upon  the  same 
principle,  namely,  that  the  demand  may  be  equally 
notorious  with  the  tender ;  [d)  so  notice  of  the 
distress  need  not  be  given  at  .the  house^  or  other 
principal  place  on  the  premises,  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  tenant  be  personally  made  acquainted  witli 

The  demand  of  the  rent,  when  not  specially  pay- 
able elsewhere,  must  be  either  a  general  de- 
mand, or  a  demand  from  the  tenant  ;  but  if 
the  lessor  come  upon  the  land,  and  demand  the  rent 
of  J.  S.  a  stranger,  this  demand  is  said  not  to  be 
good,  because  he  has  mistaken  the  person,  J.  S. 
not  being  chargeable  with  tiie  rent ;  but  a  general 
demand,  without  reference  to  any  person  who  is  not 
chargeable,  is  good.  If,  however,  a  person  leases 
Jand,  rendering  rent  whenever  he  shall  demand  it, 
if  the  lessor  come  to  the  land  to  demand  it  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  his  demand  upon  the  land  is 
not  good,  unless  the  lessee  is  there  also ;  for  the  time 
being  uncertain  when  he  would  demand  it,  he 
shoald  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  lessee* 
So,  if  he  demand  it  i>ersonally  of  the  lessee  off  the 
land,  it  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  land  being  the 

Principal  debtor,  the  payment  must  be  made  there, 
f,  however,  the  lessor  stays  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  then  the  lessee,  at  his  Own  peril,  ought  to 
attend  upon  the  land  to  pay  it,  because  the  end  of 

D 

(d)  GObert,  Bent  82,  CrMnby  v.  Kionmill,  Hdb.  W7. 

(0  Oalb.  iUnt  87.    Ttui»  mort  {Murtictikrijr,  nlatM  to  MngfmkU 
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'£ie  ^or  3  dse  r»c  preicribed  by  law   for  the  pty- 

Vif'Tieac  iij  :I:«s  unant  to  the  bailiflPof  the  lessor 

^  H.iSuu;'.:t  pajTCcnt  to  acquit  him  of  all  further 

laoiiir  .       >c  if  1  r^'eiver  be  appointed   by  the 

Cur:    :r'  Cliozcery  >*  ;  or  if  Creditors  appoint  a 

Tusi^^     I    :.:    receive  rents  for  the   payment   of 

ifccr.^  'Zft  isuu  will  not  be  charged  witn  any  loss 

ir-si::c    -  '-'ii:  :I'e  uilure  of  the  trustee ;  and  the 

isus^    r..e    irpi'.iTS   ^here    a    testator    appoints   a 

:r-iic^^  .     *  i    i.Uviiii    will  affect    the  devisee  or 

.eo:^--   izvi  :::c  :>.e    e:iL&te   (i),   for    otherwise  it 

xi-C"--  -*?  ^-  i-ccwri^!iient  to  trustees  to  misapply 

:i^   ii:c^'j    .'.     I:   i.di  been  thrown  out  by  Lord 

r!: .:  :  w  .<  i  >  : riiiior.  ttut  if  a  receiver  be  appoint- 

.:  :         :    J   -::     :'  Chancery  at  the   instance  of 

\.  ^  •-  .."  .:    :::^\;mbrauccr,  and  the  re- 

•-     ...      .  _•.       .::.i?  or  otherwise  wastes  the 

•-  •  •.    ■    *:  '    .  .  --  :.i.^  0:1  tlie   mortgagor,  and 

'..  -•-   ^^.  .   :    ;".   :*.  c  i:;>:ri:>s  niav  be  raade 

■..'..  ■.    c.i\>  cf  urate,   as  they  are 

-•    .  *,..'.     ..    v.:..i;'.;',    iL\;>cs,    bocaiiNC  the 

■    ■   -       *   .     ..-.-:*.  ^c  :^!\:!  avi:  in    the  aftirma* 

:.  :        .  ..   ...■>  .1  ^i:>tri.»  is  incident  of'common 

■^     .    -    :  -  .!.a:  s.icii  atiinr.ative  words  can- 

.    .   ..-:  ..J.:  ..  .;c;:   :s  <.:•  iiiciceiit    of  common 

::^  :  .  .  ^"::  .i  <.  v:\dv  r.iii:L:[>Ic,  in  a  recent  case, 
::  v.  ^>  ..t:^':-..  .::t\'.,  ;;m:  a  ;■■  Zicr  in  a  lease  of  tlis- 
:ri.  :.:  :.:■  ..r;t-ir>  a:.a  lines  a/}cr  rciTsnrcl^lc  de- 
•' /"  :  ::..  .1::.:  0;"  littainiiiir  iintil  the  same  wag 
Nii^ric.-..  i!  .•  ::j:  uke  awav  the  ri^xht  which  the  land- 

£■    S •-:-•'    -     i'»»i"e'.  •  -^'ro.  c*-    ca   5-^ 5 

.1     It  -  v  :'v  • .  Lord  yiAnexe^re,  2  Ball  and  Befttty,  49. 

V--.    .\.-»o\  :  Salk.  .^'. 

^»     C^r*'  r.  Hj-nard'«ror.  :  P   Wms  518. 

(*'»  Sire  Rigirc  I.  Bo»atcr.  3  Bro  ch  ca.  3^5.  lupra. 

(h>  Co.  Liv  303.     W  v\2^  ^  mv&xq^  and  scarce]  j  obterrablc  altentioo,  sucb 
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e  • 


lord  had  8t  common  ]aw  or  by  sUtute  of  distramiDg 
iiAthout  demand,  and  of  selling  the  gcwdir  (ti^r  • 


CHAP.  II. 

tFhai  things  may  or  vuijf  noi  be  dutrained* 

.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  things  may 
or  may  not  be  distrained,  and  at  what  times,  in  what 
places,  and  under  what  circumstances  goods,'  '&'c. 
that  would  otherwise  be  distrainable,  are  protected 
from  distress. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
the  exemption  of  certain  things  from  distress 'is 
founded,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  a 
distress,  as  altered  by  the  civil  from  the  feudal  law, 
is  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  fledge,  to  remain 
^io  the  hands  of  the  Lord  as  the  means  6f  compel- 
ling the  tenant  to  pay  the  service,  or  [terform  'the 
duty  for  which  it  was  taken  (a). 

The  distress  being  no  more  than  a  pledge,  and 
the  nature  then  of  contracting  by  pawns  or  pledges 
beiiig,  that  upon  payment  of  the  money  for  secu- 
lity  whereof  the  pledge  was  given,  that  it  should 
be  restored  to  the  owner  in  the  same  pHght  and 
condition  in  which  it  was  delivercd'^t  follows 
that  nothing  could  be  distrained  at  common  law 
Itbich  could  not  be  so  restored  in  .the  same  condi- 
tioa  in  which  it  was  when  taken  :  and  this  rule 
ttili  obtains,  unless  where  the  thing  is  expressly 
made  liable  to  distress  by  statute-^*as  is  exemplified 


'  4        ; 


(s)  5  Bar. 
(a)  Uuto 


•od  Aid.  Z6S. 

be  observed  that  aJl  mmniier  of  rents  ittuing  oat  of  tbe  ]«nd« 
condtriBg  of  money,  com,  cattle,  fovrls,  pepper,  wpoxt,  florei^  or 
•Bjr  otber.  profit  to  be  delivered^  are  within  tbe  statute ;  but  worlMay J,  or  any 
elAir  corpirQl  mrviees  are  not  within  it.  ''Neither  .are  aneon  nami^M  pee^ 
Me*  ekHian^  incident  to  the  rerenion  like  rent,  fiir  beii^  onlf  a  pcMltyi  ^ 
4oaa  aol  crow  due  with  every  gale  of  renl»  bui  ofily  aririH  oiMlr^  and 
Itenibra  tt  bat  alw^rt  been  cooad«r«d  M  %  lam  V^^MMiU  ^*«  "aXii^  "^^ 
jfnpm  nmfdy  i§  bj  action  of  debt. 


u 
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in  the  nw  or  Bhcmfs  of  corn,  corn  or  h*y  in  a  cotk 
or  b«m,  or  growing  crops  i  none  of  which  coulJ 
be  iliiitniined  at  common  Uw,  because  they  could 
not  be  restored  in  the  same  condition  in  which  the/ 
were  when  seiieil,  but  all  of  which,  it  will  be 
Men,  are  now  otpreasly  made  the  subject  matter  of 
distresses. 

To  shew  that  the  reason  of  exemption  of  com  in 
cock,  &c.  from  diairess,  was  solely  on  the  principle 
laid  down,  and  not  in  ftivour  of  husbandry,  or  Ibranj 
other  cause,  IL  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  at  com- 
tnon  law,  corn  or  hay  in  a  cart  might  have  been  <lii- 
trained  with  the  cart  itself,  becanse  it  could  U 
rectored  in  tlie  same  condition  it  was  in  nkea 
tikcD  (6). 

But  this  law,  exempting  com  in  sheaf,  or  in  bam, 
being  found  inconvenient  to  landlords  and  too 
great  an  encouragement  to  tenants  to  withhold 
their  rent,  it  was  therefore  enacted  by  the  Tth  of 
William  III.  c.  23,  64  (c),  "  that  it  shall  be  law* 
ful  for  any,  having  arrear  of  rent,  to  seize  aod 
secure  any  sheaves  or  cocks  of  corn,  or  com  loose, 
or  in  the  straw,  or  hay  lying  in  any  barn,  or  gra- 
Dary,  or  upon  any  hovel,  stock  or  rick,  w  otber- 
wise  upon  any  part  of  the  land  chained  with  sudi 
rent,  and  to  lock  up  and  detain  the  same  in  the 
place  where  it  shall  be  found,  in  the  nature  of  i 
distress,  until  the  same  shall  be  replevied  or  sold." 

Gkowino  corn  or  other  product,  as  stated, 
could  not  be  distrained  at  common  law,  and  ihii 
prevailed  in  Ireland  until  a  very  late  period,  al< 
though  an  act  had  passed  in  England  in  the  lltb 
Geo.  II.  rendering  growing  ciopa  liable  to  dis* 
tress;  however,  now  by  the  56th  Geo.  III.  c.  88. 
«•  15,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 

(c)  «  mitak  UI.V  &.  Bh. 
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IFkai  thiHgt  may  w  may  not  be  dUtrained, 

every  landlord  irr  Ireland^  his,  her.  or  their  stew** 
ard,  bailiff,  receiver,  or  other  pe/son  or  persons 
ernpowered  by  him,  her,  or  tfiem,  to  take  and 
seize  as  a  distress  for  arrears  of  rent  all  sorts  of 
corn  and  grass^  hops^  rootSf  fruity  pulse^  or  other 
product  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  growing  on 
any  part  of  the  estates  so  demised  or  holden,^  as  a 
a  clistress  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  the  same  to  cut, 
gather,  make,  cure,  carry,  and  lay  up  when  ripe 
m  barns  or  other  proper  places  on  the  premises  so 
demised  or  hoiden  ;,  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no 
barn. or  proper  place  on  the  premises  so  demised 
or  hoiden,  then  in  any  other  barn  or  proper  place 
Bhich  such  lessor  or  landlord,  lessors  or  landlords 
shall  hire  or  otherwise  procure  for  that  purpose, 

and  AS    NEAR    AS    MAY    BE    TO    THE    PREMISES,    and 

dispose  of  the  same  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent 
for  which  such  distress  shall  have  been  taken,  and 
of  the  charges  of  such  distress  and  sale,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  goods  and  chattels  dis* 
trained  for  non-payment  of  rent.*' 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  act,  it  has  been 
determined,  that  trea^^  shrubs^  and  plants,  grow- 
ing on  land  which  the  defendant  had  demised  to 
the  plaintiffs  for  a  term,  and  which  they  had  con- 
verted  into  nursery  ground,  and  planted  subse- 
quently to  the  demise,  are  not  distrainable  by 
the  former  under  the  above  statute,  as  the  statute 
applies  only  to  corn  and  other  products  of  the  land 
which  may  become  ripe,  and  are  capable  of  being 
cut  and  laid  up  (d). 

So  corn  sown  by  a  tenant  at  will  (who  died 
before  the  harvest),  and'  purchased  by  another 
person,  cannot  be  distrained  for  rent  due  from  a 

(i)  dark  and  another  v.  Gatkar^^  2  Moore  491.     Set  alio  CUttk^  v. 
CilMit^dMoore  114»  where  this  dcdiioii  ii  recognised  and  adoptwL 
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mtal  |jUr(I  nay  ar  may  hoI  it  iiMniatd, 

subsequent  tenant  [e).  So  wliere  a  tenant's  cofo, 
while  growing,  was  seized  and  sold  onder  a  ^^*ri 
Jacias,  and  tne  purchaser  permitted  it  to  remain 
till  it  was  ripe,  and  then  cut  it,  afler  which,  and 
before  it  was  fit  to  be  carried,  the  landlord  dis- 
trained it  for  rent,  the  Court  held  that  it  was  not 
distratnable  [J")  ; — hut  where  corn  was  taken  in 
execution,  and  sold  by  the  shenS*  under  the  sta- 
tute, and  the  vendee  permitted  it  alter  seve- 
rance to  lie  on  tlie  ground,  the  Court  held  that 
it  was  distrainable  •  ;  butgnnving  crops  sold  under 
*  ^^  cannot  be  distrained  tor  rent  unless  the 
purchaser  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  ground  an  un- 
reasonable time  aflcr  it  is  ripe  {^), 

The  only  ca»e  that  remains  to  be  noticed  re< 
specling  growing  crops,  is  a  decision  of  some 
imporlance,  by  which  it  was  determined,  ibat 
a  tenant,  whose  standing  corn  and  crops  have 
been  seized  as  a  distress  for  rent,  cannot  maintain 
an  action  on  the  case  under  the  statute  {'■i  \V.  and 
M.  ch.  5)  {//),  for  selling  the  goods  before  the 
time  limited  tor  sale  of  distresses  after  seizure, 
such  sale  leing  uhuUy  void  (/). 

On  a  similar  piincipte,  whatever  is  part  op 
THE  FRii^EHULU  cannot  be  distrained,  for  what  is 
part  of  the  freehokl  cannot  be  severed  from  it 
without  deti  intent  to  the //ft/i^''  itself' \a.  the  remo- 
val, and  beiu^  injured  it  could  not,  if  pledged,  be 
restored  in  the  same  plight  in  which  it  was  found, 
therefore  could  not  lie  taken  as  such  pled^e^  aad 
consequently  is  not  distrainable  {k). 

Besides,    what  is  fixed  to  the  freehold  is  part 

(()  Willn  131— T.     Mod.  af  I.  ■■      c 

(/)  WiUe.  131. 

•   Com   E03       WniHl31.  , 

(«>  a  lirod.  >Dd  Biog   SGS.— e  Moore  79.  S,  C. 

(*)  SSUi  Gca  II.  c.    13.  Ire. 

(i)  8  Bv.mod  AU.  ITQ. 

(*]  Co.  Uu  41.  I^V 
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<yf£be  thing  demised,  atid  the  nitture  of  the'dM^ 
tress  is  pot  to  resume  part  of  the  thing  itself  for  tltt 
rent,  but  only  the  inducta  and  illata  upon  the  soil 
or  house.  Hence  it  is  that  doors/  windows,  for^ 
naces,  &c.  affixed  to  the  freehold,  are  not  dis- 
trainable  (/)• 

Tliis  privilege  seems  to  extend  to  such  things  as 
die  tenant  will  not  be  permitted,  on  any  considera* 
tioo,  to  remove  away  with  him  Jrom  off  the  pte^ 
ndses^  on  account  of  their  being  annexed  to  and 
considered  as  part  of  the  freehold,  and  not  because 
they  are  absolutefy  qffia:ed  to  it  and  cannot  b^ 
rcfmoved,  and  a  temporary  removal  of  them  for  pur* 
poses  of  necessity  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
privilege  (wi). 

Thus  a  mill  stone  is  not  distrainable,  though  it 
be  ren^oved  out  of  its  proper  place  in  order  to  be 
picked,  because  such  removal  is  of  necessity,  and 
the  stone  still  continues  part  of  the  mill  (n) ;  biit  if 
there  are  two  mill-stones,  and  one  only  is  in  use,  the 
other  being  a  spare  one,  may  be  distrained  (())• 

So  it  is  of  a  smith's  anvil,  on  which  he  works, 
for  this  is  accounted  part  of  the  forge,  though  it 
be  not  actually  Jixed  by  nails  to  the  shop  (p).  So, 
of  a  kilftj  which  is  considered  not  to  be  a  personal 
chattel,  but  belonging  to  the  freehold  (q). 

On  the  principle  laid  down,  milk^  Jruit  pulled 
or  gathered^  meat  in  a  butcher* s  shop^  or  any  thing 
that  cannot  be  restored  in  the  same  condition  it  wai 
in  When  taken,  was  not,  and  is  not  distrainable— 
sb  MONEY  cannot  be  distrained,  because  there  is  no 
mark  by  which  the  pieces  can  be  identified,  so  as 

(n  Ca  Lit.  47.  6. 

{m)  Gorton  v.  FidkiKr,  4.  T.  R.  567. 

in)  Bro  abr.  DisttrcM,  pi.  $3. 

(o)  Tear  Book,  P.  14.   Henry  VIII.  pi.  «. 

(PJ  Bm.  Abr.  Dirtreas»  pt  99. 

(f )  NeUet  V.  Smith,  4  T.  B.  504.    See  Bio.  A.  CXMk^  ^^« 
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W  be  rfttored,  id  cftse  th^e  tenant  it  entitled  ti 
4)feir  restoration ;  but.  a  bog  eontkining  niottejr« 
($9pecially  if  sealed,  ia  not  lid>Ie  to  the  tame  ob- 
jection (r).    r 

At  common  Jaw  there  were  fiw  things  that  couM 
not  be  diArained.— -U/;  Things  affixed  to  the  free* 
hoId«— 2iu/;  Things  delivered  to  persona  exeiicisii^ 
their  trade,  w  cloth  in  a  tailor's  shop.—- drcQf, 
Hops  and  jirbrn.— ^/A^9  Instruments  of  the  plough ; 
and  ^i(///y,— *-instruinents  of  trade  ;  the  three  fint 
Mug  ttbsoliltely  privileged,  the  two  h»t  only  mi 
ntodo. 

As  to.the^r^i;  namely,  *'  things  affixed  to  the 
fiAehold»"  we  have  already  seeta  that  thej  are 
not  distrainable  at  this  day ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  thirds  viz.  **  hops  and  corn,"  that  they  are  now. 
expressed  subjected  to  distress  linder  the  statutii 
already  noticed,  we  shall  tlierefore  proceed  to  ob« 
serve  upon  the  three  remaining  exemptions. 

Witli  respect  to  things  D£liv£Rfd  to  persons 
EXEUciSJNG  TH£iR  TRADE — the  rulc  of  the  cxcep* 
tion  is  clearly  laid  down  *^  that  goods  delivered  to 
any  persons  exercising  a  puhlic  trade  or  employ- 
ment, to  be  carried,  wrought,  or  managed  in  the 
way  of  his  trade  or  employ,  are  for  that  time  un- 
der a  legal  protection,  and  privileged  from  dis- 
tress" (5). 

This  rule  is  made  in  favour  of  public  conve- 
nience and  of  trade  and  commerce  :  Accordingly, 
if  materials  be  sent  to  a  weaver's,  or  cloth  to  a 
tailor's  shop  (t),  or  a  horse  to  a  smith's  forge  (u\ 
they  cannot  be  distrained. 

This  exemption  very  early  received  a  most  equi- 

(r)  1    Roll  abr.  (H)  pi.  666.  4—1.     Freem.  202—8.    Bfo.  abr.  lit 
' (B) 


(«^  Sdk.  250. 

it)  SenuMmv. 
M)  8m  lS]iQd.;a\l, 


8einMmv.lUxcooxt,«L\ftaL\D«tnd£.  5es.    SetHtlUHaiS.  HC 
,1 
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table  imd  enlarged  cotistruction.  For  where  (v) 
a  cloth-worker  delivered  certain  woci  to  B,  a  spin* 
ner,  to  spin,  and  the  cloth*worker,  in  due  time 
came  witti  a  horse  to  bring  away  the  yam,  and 
^ere  being  no  weighing  beam  on  the  premises  of 
B«  the  cloth*worker  went  with  his  horse  to  C/s 
bouse  to  get  the  yarn  weighed,  and  C.'s  landlord, 
while  Uie  yarn  was  on  the  plainti£P*s  shoulders,  dis- 
trained it,  together  with  the  horse  which  was  in  €•*$ 
Stable,  for  the  rent  of  C/s  house,  it  was  clearly 
|i^  that  the  distress  of  the  yarn  on  the  plaintiff's 

''^tooMers  was  unlawful,  since  that  could  be  no  more 
4i8|mtMd  than  a  net  in  a  man's  hand,  or  an  horse 
OQ  'which  he  was  riding  ;  and  although  it  was 
Much  doubted  whether  the  distress  of  the  horse 
jnia  not  lawful,  yet  it  was  atffudged  imkewful  in  Jb- 
9)ltir,  ^  trade,  because  if  the  yam  had  been 
weighed  either  in  B.'a  house,  or  in  a  public  weigh- 
ipg-house,  it  had  been  unauestionamy  privileged 
Iqrthe  encouragement  of  traae,  and  therefore  since 
thie  design  of  bringing  the  horse  and  the  yam  to 
the  hou^e  of  C.  was  merely  in  the  way  qf  trade, 
that  design  secured  them  from  distress  while 
remaining  iSA^e  for  that  purpose.  So  they  said  a 
horse  carrying  com  to  a  miH,  and  tied  to  the  miH 
during  the  grinding  of  the  com,  is  privileged  for 
kh^  lame  reason.     . 

In  a  recent  and  highly  important  case  it  was  de* 
termined  that  goods  of  the  principal,  in  the  bands 
of  a ^c tor,  cannot  be  distramed  by  the  landlord  of 
tthe  Jactor*s  premises  for  arrears  of  rent  due  to  him 

JSrom  the  factor  iyS)  ;  because,  were  it  otherwise  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  public  convenience,  and 

£ 

(0  Reads  v.  Burtoy.     Cro.  Eliz.  549. 

\>»)  GiUiKMHi  V.  filtOD,  3  Brod.  and  Bing.  75.  6  Moort^  S45,  &  C 
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irimt  Ikmgt  aay  »  •«y  Mt  k  gatramr*. 

this  is  •  case  clearly  Wling  within  the  principle  rf 
exemptions  from  distress. 

Ciootls  delivered  to  be  carried  are  also  protected, 
uid  therefore,  where  a  tenant  exercises  the  trade 
of  A  common  carrier,  any  thing  given  to  him  can- 
not  be  dirtrained,  and  even  if  a  private  person  uq- 
dertakes  to  carry  goods  for  hire,  nc  is  pro  hac  tke 
OMsidered  as  a  carrier,  and  the  goods  are  protected 
whilst  they  remain  in  his  possession  (j). 

So  an  horse  that  brings  corn  to  market,  although 
put  into  a  private  yard  while  the  com  is  selling,^ 
cannot  be  distrained,  because  the  bringing  of  the' 
borae  there  is  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  consequent- 
ly of  the  public  benefit  (jf). 

Another  case  of  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  a  landlord's  right  to  distrain  goods  of  a  third 
person  mav  be  here  disposed  of,  namely,  the  cattle 
and  goods  of  a  gutsl  at  a  public  common  inn, 

I'his  privilege,  also,  arises  out  of  a  principle  of 
public  convenience  ;  an  inn  being  publici  Juris,  and 
inn-keepers  by  law  obliged  to  receive  all  guests 
coming  to  the  house  (i).  Howe%'er,  the  cattle  or 
goods  must  be  actually  within  the  premises  of  the 
inn  itself,  iind  not  in  any  place  the  tenant  may 
have  removed  them  to  for  his  convenience  (a)  j 
moreover,  it  seems  that  this  privilege  exteodt 
only  to  temporary  guests  ;  lor  a  person  who  hires 
an  unfurnished  room  in  an  inn,  by  such  hiring  be- 
comes an  under-tenant,  and  any  furuitnre  he  may 
have  brought  into  such  room  must  be  liable  to  the 
landlord's  distress,  he  not  being  within  the  spirit 
of  the  privilege,  which  is  allowed  merely  for  public 


(i)    I  Sails.  249,_C™.  Elii.  J96, 
fa)  Cn>.  Elti.  J49 — J9J. 
(»)  3  BulM>  t^f. 
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}Fhat  ihingi  may  or  may  not  be  diUrmined, 

convenii&nce  (6).  And  further,  this  exemption  ex- 
tends only  to  common  public  innsj  therefore  it  was 
held  not  to  extend  to  the  case  of  a  chariot  statiding 
in  the  coach-house  ofalhert/  stable  keeper,  for  that 
is  not  a  common  inn,  and  the  hiring  of  its  standing 
may  be   considered  as  part  of  the  profits  of  the 

{>remisses  (c).  Indeed  the  distinction  between :  a 
ivery  stable  and  an  inn  is  obvious  j  the  latter,  as 
stated,  being  jomWic  jwm, '  and  inn-keepers  by  law 
obliged  to  receive  all  guests  coming  to  the  house ; 
but  livery  stables  are  let  on  private  contract,  and 
the  owner  may  refuse  to  take  carriages  and  horses, 
except  on  his  own  terms  (rf). 

With  respect  to.  instruments  of  the  plough^  as 
stated,  they  are  only  privileged  sub  modOy  and  arc 
not  distrainable  in  favour  of  husbandry  ;  and  if  they 
were  distrained,  the  means  of  a  person's  livelihood 
would  be  taken  away,  and  this  last  reason  holds 
with  respect  to  instruments  of  trade  (e) ;  moreover, 
instruments  of  the  plough  are  expressly  so  ex- 
empted from  distress  by  the  51st  of  Henry  III. 
s.  4.  which  statute  lord  Coke  observed  was  confir- 
matory of  the  common  law;  by  it,  ^*  no- man  shall 
'*  be  distrained  by  his  beasts  that  gain  his  land,  nor 
"  by  his  s/u^epf  for  the  King's  debt,  nor  for  any 
"  other  cause,  but  until  they  can  find  anotJier  dis- 
**  tress  sufficient ;  except  impounding  of  beasts  that 
"  a  man  findeth  in  his  ground  damage  feasant.** 

Thus  we  perceive  that  both  by  common  law  and 
statute^  beasts  of  the  plough  are  only  exempted 
Mb  modOy  that  is,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  dis^ 
tress  to  be  founds  which  fact  therefore  should  be 
ascertained  previously  to  taking  such  distress  ;  and 

(6)  1  BU.  Rep.  484. 

(c)  5  Burr.  1498.  , 

(d)  3  Burr.  1498.     Robinson  v.  Walter,  J  Bubtfr.  S69.  R.  0.  CaUms, 
Fkim.  367.  374.-8.  RoU.  Rep.  345. 

(0   Co.  lit.  47.  m.  b. 


■ 

in  a  recent  caae  U  u  laid  down  that  the  tmeebiist^ 
tkm  of  the  statute  requiring  an  appnusement  m, 
that  die  Talne  d[  the  goods  may  be  aaoertainc^  hf  a 
fidr  estimate  made  at  tibe  time  of  the  distreas;  and 
that  tf  on  auch  valuation  ihere  should  not  be  dboi^ 
anfBeient  without  ihem,  that  die  buMHerd  m^ 
distnin  beasts  of  the  plough  (/).. 

But  if  the  landlord  distrain  inter  aSa  his  tenant^s 
eeHZr  and  beaUs  of  the  plough  &r  rent,  end^it 
tuma  ont  after  the  sale  that  there  would^ .  in  point 
of  ftct»  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  restfiide^ 
end  the  expencest  without  taking  or  jelliiig  jsach 
cattle,  such  distress  is  net  thert%  proff  ed  to  he  sn 
illegal  di$tress,  oontrarj  to  the  statute,  if  dwe 
were'Veasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  ifhfaout 
taking  the  beMts  qf  tfo  J^oug^  thmre  would  mot 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  samfied  die  rentsnl 
expences  when  sold  (g)*  Moreover,  it  seems  there 
is  no  order  required  by  law  to  be  cAiserved  in  the 
sale  of  such  goods,  as  that  beasts  of  the  plough 
should  be  postponed  to  other  goods ;  nor  is  it  there- 
fore a  cause  of  action  that  the  beasts  of  the  plough 
should  be  sold  before  the  other  goods  are  disposed 
of,  where  the  distress  itself  is  not  wroi^ul  (^3* 

This  rule  applies  only  to  distresses  for  rmt» 
amerciaments,  &a  but  not  to  particular  distresses 
under  statutes^  which  are  rather  in  the  nature  of 
executions  (f ),  nor  does  it  extend  to  distress  dO' 
magejisasant  (Jc)^  or  a  distress  made  for  a  toll  or 
duty  arising  in  respect  of  a  thing  distrained,  and 
other  things  connected  with  it,  as  for  distr^ning 
two  sheep  out  <^  a  flock  by  the  owner  of  a  maiket 


(/)  6  Price  5. 

(g)  JeniMT  V.  ToUand,  6  Fric«  5. 

(A)  Ibid. 

0  See  S  Sdk,  136.    Hutehed^  «.  Cbambfii.  1  Bun  579. 

k)  Com.  Dis.dte«ii|  (B.  4). 
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for  the  toll  due  in  respect  of  the  whole  flod(  (Ot  or 
taking  the  anchor,  sails,  and  cables  of  a  ship  as  a 
distress  for  port  duties  due  for  the  vessel  (my 

With  respect  to  instruments  (^  trade^  as  statedt 
they  are  only  protected  sub  modo,  that  is,  pro- 
vided there  is  not  any  other  stffficient  distress^  or 
whilst  they  are  in  actual  use  ;  for  if  tools  and  utensils 
of  a  man's  trade  were  distrainable  whilst  other  dis- 
tress was  to  he  founds  it  would  tend  to  the  ruin  of 
particular  tenants,  by  taking  away  the  means  of 
their  support,  be  injurious  to  the  landlord  himself, 
and  consequently  of  public  inconvenience ;  and  fur* 
ther,  if  they  were  distrainable  whilst  in  actual  use^ 
Twhich  appears  to  be  their  chief  protection  from 
distress),  tne  result  might  be  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  presumed  that  a  man  would 
quietly  surrender  that  which  he  had  in  actual  em* 
ployment  at  the  time  it  was  seized:  it  wilt  be 
seen,  that  this  rule  of  exemption  extends  to  other 
things  than  implements  of  trade. 

Under  either  of  these  exceptions,  for  example, 
may  be  classed  the  books  of  a  scholar,  the  axe  of  a 
carpenter,  the  loom  of  a  weaver  (n\  and  the  like ; 
where,  therefore,  in  an  action  of  trover  for  a  stock* 
ing  loom  which  had  been  distrained  for  rent,  it 
appeared  that  an  apprentice  was  using  the  loom  at 
tne  time  it  was  taken,  the  Court  held  that  it  could 
not  legally  be  taken  while  the  apprentice  was  using 
it  (o)  ;  however,  if  neither  of  these  rules  of  ex* 
emption  apply,  tools,  &c.  may  be  distrained,  where^ 
therefore,  in  trover  for  three  tape  looms,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  distrained  for  rent,  because 
there  was  no  sufficient  distress  upon  the  premises, 
the  Court  held  the  distress  good,  as  it  did  not  ap- 


fi)  Lotw.  1380.     Cro.  Elis.  710. 
(»)  Loid  Rajm.  384. 
(»)  Co.  lit.  47. 

(o)  mmjfwo,  V,  Hncourty  Mich,  18«  6«o«  ll*^ate&  ^.TtaxA.  vbil^tMfc, 
sea. 
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pear  tiuC  Uie  Ukmds  were  m  actual  use  at  the  til 
ther  were  takes  (p\. 

"flie  *eo0od  of  theac  exoDptions,  namely,  ifibe 
tUog  n  in  actual  uae  is  ttof  solely  confined  to 
vtEBKb  of  aadt,  lor  wberercr  t)ic  principle  of  the 
rale  appfica,  the  protection  'u  afibrded ;  thiu  • 
a  bone,  «poa  wbieb  a  man  i»  riding  at  the  ttme,  is 
net  £ctmnUe,;&r  rvn/;  but  \f  a  nan  it  riding 
me  horae  and  leading  aaotkfr,  the  led  horse  is  mrf 
prirflegcd  ff) ;  md  it  does  not  appear  that  if  a  art 
•ad  liOTses  drawing  it  are  teized,  that  a  man  being 
is  tbe  cart  woalJ  exempt  the  cart  or  l>orscs  Irom 
distrcaa  fr). 

it  had  been  held  that  if  an  borse  be  taken  rffJM 
*Mpr  fmssHt  or  trespassing  oa   another  ^ouo4t^ 
that  it  m"i|itit   he  lii'liained,  ulthouyh    a   man   wa» 
riding  on  him  at  time  ^.^U  iiowerer,  (he  reverse  Ins 
been  Utcly  determined,    as  it  would  perpetually 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  {ti. 

Oh  thi»  rule  also  vre>jriitg  cpparel  cannot  be  dis> 
trained,  whilst  on  the  person  of  the  owner  ;  but  if 
riolbvs  arc  taken  off,  thoi^  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tbe  owner's  going  to  bed,  and  intended 
t*  be  put  on  a^^ain  ia  tiic  morning,  they  are  liable 
to  be  ukeo  as  a  distress  for  rent  (u). 

The  exceptions  that  we  have  just  now  noticed 
apply  equally  whether  the  thing  belongs  to  the 
tenant  or  to  a  stranger;  we  shall  now  consider 
bow  far  a  stranger's  cattle  found  on  the  premises 
areprotected,  and  in  what  cases. 

when  the  forfeiture  of  the  feud  was  changed 
into  the  milder  remedy  by  distress,   the  right  oT 


(')  Cm.  Eli 
to  1  liL '« 
(t)  SXIwal 
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Whai  things  may  or  mai/  not  be  distrained, 

distress  was  extended  to  taking  the  cattle  of 
strangers,  in  order  that  thetenant  might  not  dis- 
appoint the  lord,  by  stocking  and  grazing  his  land 
with  other  men's  cattle :  for  if  the  stranger  suf- 
fered, it  was  considered  to  be  by  his  own  default, 
in  permitting  his  cattle  to  trespass  on  another's 
soil.  In  the  civil  law  this  rule  prevailed  in  pne* 
dtt$  urbanis,  but  not  in  prcediis  rusticis  (u). 

If,  however,  cattle  escape  from  the  land  of  one 
person  into  that  of  another,  where  the  division 
ought  to  be  protected,  a  distinction  has  been  made. 
Ifthey  escape  by  default  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle, 
in  not  repairing  his  oxvn  fences,  the  landlord  may 
then  distrain  the  cattle  so  escaping  without  giving 
notice  to  the  owner,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  finds 
them  on  his  tenant's  land ;  but  if  the  tenant,  as 
representing  the  landlord,  or  the  landlord,  ought 
to  keep  in  repair  the  fences  between  the  tenant 
and  his  neighbour,  the  landlord  cannot  distrain  the 
cattle  of  the  neighbouring  occupier,   so  escaping 
into  the  tenant's  land  by  defect  of  the  intervening 
fences,  without  giving  notice  to  the  owner,   even 
where  they  have  been  levant  and  couchant  on  the 
land.     But  if  he  gives  notice  to  the  ownei^  and 
the  owner  refuse  or  neglect  to  drive  them  away  in 
a  reasonable  time,  the  landlord  may  distrain  them, 
though  they  have  not  been  levant  and  couclmnt  (w). 
So  if  a  tenant  in  common  lease  his  share  to  a 
stranger,  he  cannot  distrain  the  beasts  of  his  com- 
panion, or  of  any  one  who  puts  in  his  beasts  by  his 
companion's  licence,  on  any  part  of  the  lands  of 
his  own  lessee  (*). 

(u)  Dig.  1.  'iO.  t  2. 

{w)  Dig.  317.  b.      1    Lord  Rjiym.   167.     3  Salk.   136.       Palm.  43,     1 
Mod,  63.     *i  Saunders,  389,  n.  7. 

(•)  2  Ventr.  227.  283.  But  if  the  other  tenant  in  common  comes  w  .is 
attignee  of  the  lessor's  moiety,  the  circumstance  o^  the  tenancy  in  cotni'ina 
will  not  exempt  his  cattle  on  any  part  of  the  lands  from  dittre»  for  th.^t  tvu\k«iv . 
€ro.  Jac.  611. 
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But  ctttle  belonging  to  a  drover  being  put  inta  [ 
a  fieW  with  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  for  on*  j 
night,  on  their  way  to  a  fair  or  market,  seem  not.] 
liable  to  distress  for  rent  to  the  landlord  (x).  Tbr| 
case  of  Voulkes  v.  Joyce  {y)  is  contrary,  but  thilK 
decision  it  has  been  thought  would  probably  noir* 
be  overruled,  and  the  owner  of  the  cattle  in  thai] 
case  was,  afterwards,  relieved  in  equity,  ontht.1 
ground  of  fraud  in  the  landlord  who  had  consented. V 
to  the  cattle  being  put  into  the  close,  and  »(icti  f 
vards  distrained  Uieni  for  rent,  and  the  landlord  | 
was  decreed  to  pay  all  the  costs  both  at  law  and  i>| 
equity  (*).  I 

The  Statute  iS  Geo.  II.  c.  S,(a)  which  enipowert| 
landlords  to  follow  goods  frandulently  and  clandd 
tinely  removed  off  the  premises  to  prevent  distresj^ 
only  applies  to  the  goods  of  a  tenant,  and  not  to 
those  of  a  stranger ;  therefore  a  plea  justifying  the 
following  goods,  and  distraining  them  for  rent  or 
arrcar,  must  shew  that  they  were  the  t€nani'$ 
goods  (A). 

If  the  goods  of  a  stranger  arc  distrained,  and  he 
has  paid  the  rent  to  avoid  the  distress,  his  remedy 
is  against  the  lessee,  in  an  action  for  money  paid  to 
his  use  :  and  where  there  were  three  joint  lessees, 
and  two  of  them  assigned  to  the  third,  buttbelan<t 
lord  Iiad  consented  to  accept  his  sole  liability,  a 
stranger  having  put  his  goods  on  the  premises  with 
the  permission  of  such  third  lessee,  and  having 
paid  the  rent  to  prevent  a  sale  oi  them  under  the 
distress,  he  ivas  held  entitled  to  his  remedy  against 
all  three  (r). 
Goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Itnv  are  also  protected  j 

(')  fi  SniDd.  287,  B.  7. 

''(  I     ""■'**      ft«MA.7. 

(o>  a.l.a— 11  Gso,  II.C.  l9.Ene. 

(*)  ThonWav.  Adanu.  &lLui^%.%V 
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therefore  goods  distrained,  whether  damage  fiasmt 
or  for  rent,  are  not  liable  to  the  distress  of  another 
subject  (6f) ;  so  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff  on  an 
execution  (e),  or  goods  seized  by  process  at  the 
suit  of  the  king,  are  not  distrainable  [f],  nor  will 
a  replevin  lie  for  them :  because,  it  is  ex  vi  termne 
repugnant  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  take  goods 
^out  of  the  custody  of  the  law  ;  moreover,  that  can- 
not be  a  pledge  to  me  which  I  cannot  bring  into 
my  actual  possession* 

But  in  the  case  of  goods  taken  in  execution,  the 
legislature  has,  in  a  measure,  relieved  landlords  from 
the  hardships  under  which  they  laboured,  for  before 
the  Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  8  (g*),  executions  took  place  of  all 
debts  which  were  not  specific  liens  on  the  land ;  but 
it  being  thought  hard  that  landlords  should  not  have 
something  like  a  specific  lien  for  rent  actually  due, 
this  statute  was  passed,  which  entitles  the  landlord 
to  be  paid  one  yearns  rent,  reckoning  from  the  date 
of  the  execution,  before  the  goods  are  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  execution. 

Although  it  is  usual  and  highly  proper  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  to  give  the  sheriff  notice  (A)  of  the 
claim  and  demand  of  the  rent  (i),  still  it  has  been 
decided  in  a  recent  case,  that  if  a  sheriff  has 
knowledge  that  there  is  rent  due,  he  may  be 
made  liable  if  he  sell  under  an  execution,  thoup^h 
no  specific  notice  be  given,  because  the  notice 
is  only  given  for  establishing  beyond  doubt  hia 
knowledge  of  the  landlord's  claim;  and  if  it 
can  be  brought  home  to  him  by  any  other  means, 
as  by  evidence  of  the  execution  being  conducted 
with  secrecy  and    haste,   he  will  stiU  be  liable* 

F 

(tf)   Bra.  Diflt.  75. 

(e)  Bra  Ptodgei,  38,  Finch,  lib.  11. 

(/)  Sm  WiUo,  131.     Co.  Lit  47  (a). 

Of)  S  Anne,  c  14.    t.  1.  Bng^ 

(A)  Sm  the  form  of  notice  end  affiderit.^Stew.  Furaie. 

(0  Sen.  97.  312.     Teunt.  400^ 
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So  he  is  bound  to  retain  the  year's  rent,  pn-  : 
vided  he  has  notice  of  the  claim  at  any  time, 
while  the  goods  remain  in  his  hands,  and  the 
Court,  upon  motion,  ordered  the  same  to  be 
paid  to  tlie  landlord,  even  where  the  notice  vas 
after  the  removal  of  the  goods  off  the  pre- 
mises (A");  but  if  the  sheriH;  after  notice,  wrong- 
fHlly  remove  the  goods,  he  will  not  be  liable 
to  the  rent  beyond  the  amount  of  the  goods  sold, 
after  making  such  deductions  as  may  be  allowed 
for  expenses  1  {/),  however,  before  the  sheriff  pays, 
be  must  have  somo  evidence  that  the  rent  is  due, 
and  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  receive  it ;  for 
if  it  turn  out  that  none  is  due,  he  is  liable  to  sd- 
iiwcr  for  it  (m).  The  provision  of  this  statute  only 
extend  to  the  immediate  landlord  of  the  premises, 
and  not  to  the  ground,  or  other  landlord  distrain- 
ing the  goods  of  an  under  lessee  Qn').  However, 
such  immediate  landlord  is  entitled  to  be  paid  his 
rent,  according  to  the  statute,  without  deduction 
of  |K)iindage,  but  the  Sheriff  may  deduct  such 
costs  as  >vere  incurred  bejbre  notice  given  to  him 
of  the  rent  due  to  the  landlord  (o). 

The  rent  to  which  the  landlord  is  entitled,  is  that 
due  lor  a  year  immediately  preceding  the  execu- 
tion ;  therefore  if  the  tenant  held  under  a  lease  at 
one  rent,  and  afterwards  held  under  a  second  de- 
mise at  another,  the  landlord  cannot  demand  the 
amount  of  a  year's  rent  unpaid  upon  the  expired 

^ll)  3    Darn,  and   Alil.  645.   ■  biU   uf  ule  u  ■   remoial    of  ibe  gooit. 
nitlua  the  autuif^    BaniB,  Sll. 
(0  2  Wilt.   MO. 

(r)  3  Cuinp.  521.  a.  For  this  puqiou  the  landlord  af  Ihs  pranim  n 
DM  •  eumpelrDl  oilnco.  The  sbaiS  tJioultt  dnnand  lo  gee  the  Ittae.  bat 
Iiord  Ellenburougb,  C.  J,  uid  that  he  nould  bare  been  uiisficd  v'nk 
■light  eiutcacc  of  thi>  6k1  Io  make  out  a  prima  fane  csw  in  ivxna  of  <h* 
•hwilT  ,d.  a. 
{-}  SWU  787. 
(.•)  8«».  G«.— ^  Nlili.  140, 
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lease  (y?).  And  if  there  be  two  executions  on  the 
tenant's  goods,  the  landlord  is  not  entitled  to  have 
a  year's  rent  out  of  each,  but  must  demand  out  of 
one  of  them  his  whole  rent  under  the  statute.* 

The  rent  must  be  due  to  the  landlord  at  the 
tiTne  of  the  seizure  [a)  :  if  therefore  an  execution 
be  laid  on  the  24th  March,  the  landlord  is  not  en* 
titled  to  the  half  year  which  will  accrue  due  on 
the  following  day.  So  if  the  Sheriff  take  com  in 
th9  blade  under  a  fi  Ja,  and  sell  it  before  the 
rent  is  due,  he  is  not  liable  to  account  to  the  land- 
lord for  the  rent  accruing  due  subsequent  to  the 
levy,  although  the  corn  be  not  removed  till  after  a 
considerable  portion  of  rent  becomes  due  ;  and  in  a 
late  case  the  Court  decided  that  growing  corn» 
under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  distrained^ 
unless  the  purchaser  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
ground  an  unreasonable  tinic  after  it  is  ripe  (r). 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  execution 
itself,  it  has  been  held  to  extend  to  the  seizure 
of  goods  upon  process  of  outlawry,  it  being  con* 
sidered  as  an  execution  at  the  suit  of  a  subject,  and 
not  of  the  king  (5)  j  but,  where  a  sheriff's  officer, 
being  in  possession  of  the  tenant's  effects  under  an 
outlawri/,  made  a  distress  for  rent,  and  sold  the 
goods  so  distrained,  and  afterwards  the  outlawry 
was  reversed,  it  was  held  that  the  officer  was 
liable  to  pay  the  produce  in  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received.  (0- 


^p)  Andr.  219. 

•  Stra.  1034. 

(y)  1  Maule  and  Sel.  248. 

(r)  Peacock  v.  Purvis.  2  Brod.  and  Bing.  362.  By  the  Englith  Hatate 
56tli  Gea  III.  c  50,  all  doubts  on  this  heaid  appear  to  be  precluded.  It  h 
rather  extraordinary  that  the  benefit  of  that  sutute  are  not  axtanded  to 
Ireland ;  however,  the  equity  of  that  act  may  be  taken  into  cooadtradoii* 

(«)  Bunb.  194. 

(0  7  D.  and  E.  259.  Bnnb.  194.  ace.  A.  5.  $emh.  conIpw 
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And  before  removal  of  the  goods  under  a  it- 
qtustration  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
landlord  b  entitled  to  one  year's  rent  by  the  equity 
of  the  8Ut  ti  Ann.  c.  14.  for  the  legal  remedy  of 
distress  cannot  be  enforced  against  se<iue8tr»ton 
anynioro  than  against  receivers  («). 

The  proper  remedy  against  ttie  Sheriff  for  re- 
moving the  goods  Irom  the  premises  before  the 
year's  rent  is  paid,  is  u  special  action  on  the  aue 
(v)  ;  or  instead  of  bringing  an  action,  the  land- 
lord  may  move  the  Court  that  tic  may  be  paid  by 
the  Sheriff  what  is  due  to  him  out  of  the  money 
levied  (ar).  But  an  action  for  money  bad  and 
received  cannot  be  maintained  by  a  landlord  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  a  year's  rent  against  the  Sheriff 
who  has  sold  his  tenant's  goods  under  an  execu- 
tion. So  if  goods  distrained  by  the  plaintiff  be 
delivered  by  nim  to  the  defendant,  on  bis  pro* 
misiDg  to  pay  the  rent,  an  action  for  money  bad 
and  received  will  not  lie  for  the  value  of  the  goods, 
though  the  defendant  do  not  pay  the  rent(x). 
Or,  if  upon  the  tenant's  goods  being  taken  in 
execution,  the  agent  of  the  landlord  accept  from 
the  Sheriff's  officer  an  undertaking  to  pay  the 
rent,  and  then  consents  to  the  goods  being  sold, 
the  landlord  cannot  maintain  an  action  against  the 
sheriff,  if  the  rent  is  not  paid  according  to  the 
undertaking,  or  though  it  be  void  under  the  statute 
of  frauds  *. 

Lastly,  as  every  thing  which  is  distrained  is  pre* 
sumed  to  be  the  property  of  the  wrong  doer,  it 
follows,  that  such  things  wherein  no  man  can  have 
an  absolute  and  valuable  property  (such  as  cats, 

(k)  I  8waiMtJ5T. 

(v)  4Du^lf:wll£M^GB7.  8  Eq>.  8. 

(■)  «  WH..  JM.  ^ 

(>>  4  Dunt  tad  £«■(,  68T.— 3  £*p.  1. 

*  S  Cunf.l\. 
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rabbits,  dogs,  and  all  animals  Jetre  nature  (can^ 
not  be  distrained,  yet  at  this  day  if  deer  (which  are 
Jerae  nature)  are  kept  in  a  private  enclosure  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  or  profit,  tnis  so  far  changes  their 
nature,  by  reducing  them  to  a  kind  of  stock  or 
merchandise,  that  they  may  be  distrained  for  rent 
{j/i)^  and  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  rabbits,  &c« 

When  to  distrain* 

The  landlord  cannot  distrain  on  the  rent  day, 
because  the  rent  is  not  considered  due  till  mid- 
night (a)t  and  the  distress  must  be  of  rent  in  arrear : 
it  IS  clear  that  if  he  distrain^  it  matters  not  how 
short  a  time  before  the  rent  is  due,  an  action  will 
lie  *.  In  general,  also,  it  seems  to  be  essential  to 
rent  that  it  should  be  payable  at  the  end  of  the  por- 
tion of  time  for  which  it  is  a  consideration,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  distniinable  for  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period  ;  but  this  may  be  regulated  by 
the  agreement  between  the  parties.  If  therefore 
the  rent  be  made  payable  at  the  beginnings  instead 
of  the  end  of  each  quarter,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  landlord's  distraining  after  the  day  of  pay- 
ment t. 

The  distress  for  rent  (Jb)  cannot  be  at  nighty  that 
is  qfier  sun  set,  and  before  sun  rise,  because  the 
tenant  hath  not  thereby  notice  to  make  a  tender  of 
his  rent,  which  possibly  he  might  do  to  prevent  the 
impounding  of  his  cattle  (c) ;  so,  it  will  be  seen, 
distress  ought  not  to  made  after  tender  of  payment, 

(jf)  WUlii.  46. 

(a)  10  Rep.  127.  (b)  1  Saund*  887.— Strictly  the  rent  u  Hwnandabit 
and  payable  before  the  time  of  sun  set  of  the  day  whereon  it  it  reierre^ 
S  Bla.  Com.  42 ;  yet  the  rent  ia  not  due  till  the  last  minnta  of  the  naCnral 
day ;  for  if  the  lessor  dice  ailer  sun  set,  and  before  midnight,  the  rent  shall 

Sto  the  heir, and  not  the  executors.     Co.  Lit.  208.  a.  n.  2»    See  thia  poial 
ly  investigated.     1  Saund.  287.  n.  16. 
•  M*Coll,  V.  Mason.— Ezch.  Ir9.^Trm.  1884. 
t  3  Dum.  and  East  609. 

(b)  Bat  a  man  may  distimin  in  the  night  btatt  damogfifmsnU,  blCttiit 
otherwise  they  might  escape  before  momiiiff  • 

(c)  Cob  Ui.  14%  (a). 
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for  if  the  landlord  eome  to  dirtram  the  teuat  uyt 
before  the  diskreiB,  tender  the  :arreanffes;  end  if 
the  dirtrein  be  iftemards  teken^  It  is  iltegel.  So  if 
tlie  landlord  has  distnuned,  mi  the  tenant  make 
a  tender  of  the  arreaiages  b^jfbre  the  fanpoundii^  of 
itie  distresBy  the  .landlord  oi]|^t  to  deliver  up  the 
distress  (d)*  and  if  he  does  not,  the  detentioa  is 
unlawful  \ 

A  distress  may  be  made  of  rent  due  bffijre  the 
expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  a  notice  to  quit^ 
without  being  a  waiver  of  the  notice;  it  mayalsp 
be  for  rent  due  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
in  the  notice,  but  in  such  case  the  notice  is  dearlj 
waived  (e);  bo  b  distress  may  be  made  q/ier  an 
qectment  for  non  payment  of  rent  has  bean 
brought,  and  if  after  crediting  the  produce  of 
the  Mle  of  the  distress,  a  Jidl  yearns  rentu  inarrssr, 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  may  stiU  proceed  and 
maintain  his  ejectment  (/) ;  and  in  a  recent  and 
very  important  case  it  was  determined  that  after 
judgment  in  ejectment  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  and 
before  execution,  the  landlord  may,  within  six 
months  after  the  demise  on  the  ejectment,  distrain 
for  the  rent  on  account  of  which  the  ejectment  was 
brought  (g). 

At  common  law  no  distress  could  be  made  but 
during  the  tenancy :  the  landlord  therefore  could 
not  distrain  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  even 
where  the  tenant  held  over,  consequently,  where 
the  tenancy  expired  on  the  next  day,  he  had  no 
remedy  for  the  rent  accrued  on  the  last  rent  day 


(d)  See  sereral  authorities  acconilingly  cited  in  the  one  of  th*  six 
pcnter^  8  rep.  147,  in  which  case  lord  Coke  states  the  difenitiea  in  poim 
of  eflfoct  between  tender  on  the  land  befbre  distress  and  before  fndtmmt, 
Ssealso  Hob.  207.     Ca  Lit.  ICO.  b,  n.4, 
•     ♦  S  Inst  507. 

(0  .1  H.BU.511. 

If)  LwMt  BurcMX,  V.  Hanly,  ExdL  Irt.91  Mtj,  1SBC 

(f )  Dwj«,  9«  V«m:oqV  K.  1^  Ir«.    Mltn.  wBA^fteMk  S4. 
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WhentQ 

but  an  action  of  debt  (h).  By  the  stat.  of  9  Ann, 
c.  8^  8.  7  and  8,  the  landlord,  or  those  claiming 
under  him  (i),  is  or  are  entitled  to  distrain  for  arrears 
within  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
provided  his  title  continues,  and  provided  the  dis- 
tress is  made  during  the  possession  of  the  tenant 
from  whom  the  arrears  are  due  (Ar). 

This  statute  has  been  liberally  construed  in  fa^ 
vour  of  landlords,  where  (/),  therefore,  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  an  away 
going  crop,  and  to  house  it  in  bams  upon  the 
premises  for  a  certain  lime  after  he  has  quitted  the 
premises,  the  contract  is  considered  as  having  con- 
tinuance beyond  the  original  term,  so  that  the 
landlord  is  not  restrained  to  sis  months  after  the 
term,  but  he  may  distrain  corn  so  left  after  thiat 
time ;  but  a  termor  after  his  term  expired,  and  de- 
mand of  possession  by  his  lessor,  cannot  distrain  his 
under  tenant  continuing  in  possession  (m) :  and 
further,  although  the  statute  gives  a  power  only  to 
distrain  during  the  possession  of  the  tenant  from 
whom  the  arrears  became  due,  yet  if  the  tenant  die 
before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  his  administrators 
take  possession,  and  continues  in  posisession  qfier 
the  expiration  of  the  tei*m,  a  distress  may  Qe  made 
under  the  statute  for  the  arrears  during  the  whole 
term,  as  well  during  the  occupation  of  the  tenant 
himself  as  during  the  possession  of  the  adminis^ 
trators  {n). 

Where  to  dUirain. 

In  ordinary  (o)  cases  distress  can  only  affect  the 
premises  out  of  which  the  rent  issues,  a  landlord, 

(A)  Bro.  Distr.  19.     Co.  Lit  47.  b.     1  Roll.  abr.  672.     Cra  Jac.  44S. 

(i)  8  An.  ch.  14  Eng,     The  worck  in  Italic  are  not  in  the  Ei^liih  act. 

(A)  1  H.  Bl.  405.     See  Dwyer,  v.  Peacock,  Fox  and  Smith.       ' 

(0  1  H.  BL  5. 

(m)  Burn  u  Richardaon,  4  Taunt.  720. 

(n)  1  H.  Bla.  465. 

(o)  The  king,  by  hit  prerogatire,  may  diitma  oa  ixk)  VkqA&  ^  ^wxmbasx^ 
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thc^fore,  canaot  justify  tlie  takiag  ajoiDtdiitmi 
for  two  separate  renu  i  for  each  rent  iaiim  on%  of  ijti 
own  premiseiy  and  by  taking  a  joint  diatreaa  for  both, 
it  does  not  appear  th«|  one  part  bf»  not  :beejDk .  made 
liaUe  to  more  than  its  j^oper  share  of  distreas  (jp). 
Xf  however  a  tenant  confound  boundaries  for  Um 
purpose  of  preventing  a  distress,  the  landlord  is 
entitled  to  a  commission  from  a  Court  of  Equity  to 
ascertain  t}iem. 

Jn  trespass  for  taking  goods,  the  defendant  justi- 
tified  that  he  demised  some  tenements .  to  th^  plain- 
titf  for  one  term,  and  others  for  another  term,  and 
that  rent  being  in  arrear  on  both  demises,  he  dis* 
trained  the  goods }  on  demurer  the  distress  was  held 
ill,  for  these  being  separate  demises  there  ought  to 
have  been  separate  distresses  on  the  several  premises 
sidgect  to  tllie  distinct  rents,  and  no  distress  on  one 
part  can  be  good  for  both  rents  (9).  But  when 
lands  lying  in  different  counties  are  held  under  one 
demise,  at  one  entire  rent,  in  such  case  a  distress  may 
be  lawfully  taken  in  either  county  for  the  whole  rent 
in  arrear  (r).  So  where  a  rent  charge  is  upon  land 
which  is  afterwards  held  by  several  tenants,  the  gran- 
tee may  distrain  for  the  whole  upon  the  land  of  any 
one  of«them,  because  the  entire  rent  issues  out  of 
every  part  of  the  land  {s). 

By  the  15th  Geo.  II.  ch.  8,  s.  5  (•),  the  landlord 
may  distrain  any  cattle  or  stock  of  the  tenant  de- 
pasturing on  any  common  belonging  to  the  premises 
demised  \  or,  if  coming  to  distrain,  he  sees  the  cattle 
on  the  premises,  and  the  tenant  in  order  to  prevent 
a  distress  drives  them  away,  the  landlord  may  freshly 
pursue  and  distrain  them ;  but  he  cannot  distrain 

{p)  Cu.  temp.  Hardw.  845. 

(q)  8  SCr.  1,041. 

(r)  1  Lard  R«y.  SS. 

(#}  1  BolL  Abr.671. 

(•)  S  Om.  II.  du  \%y  £«c. 
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thfem  if»  after  he  sees  them,  they  leave  the  premises 
of  their  own  accord :  so  if  they  were  removed  clan«» 
destinely,  though  for  the  nurpose  of  preTenting  a 
distress,  the  common  law  did  not  allow  the  landford 
to  follow  them  ;  bat  by  the  9th  Ann*  eh.  8,  s.  8  (fif 
extended  by  the  15th  Geo.  II.  ch.  8  (u),  "if,  after 
rent  becomes  due,  the  tenant  clandestinely  driTOS 
away  his  goods,  the  landlord  may  within  twenty  (v) 
days  pursue  and  seize  them  wherever  they  are." 

To  bring  a  case  within  this  statute,  the  removal 
must  take  place  after  the  rent  becomes  due,  and 
must  be  secret  and  not  made  in  open  day;  for  such 
removal  cannot  be  said  to  be  clandestine  within  the 
meaning  of  this  statute  (x).  With  respect  to  tho. 
first  point,  the  statute  appears  to  be  defective  in  this 
ticular,  namely,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  extend  to 
cases  where  the  goods  have  been  clandestinely  re- 
moved a  short  time  previous  to  the  rent  being  dtie  ; 
such  a  case  is  certainly  within  the  mischief  intended 
to  be  remedied  by  the  act,  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
C.  J.,  in  one  (y)  case,  where  the  goods  were  fraudu- 
lently  removed  from  the  premises  at  nighty  to  pre- 
vent the  landlord  from  distraining  on  them  for  rent 
which  would  be  due  in  the  following  morningf 
thought  there  was  ground  to  contend  that  it  came 
within  the  provisions  of  it,  but  he  had  great  doubts 
respecting  tne  point. 

G 

(0  8  Ann.  ch.  14,  Eng. 

(tt)  S  Oea  II.  ch.  19,  Eng. 

(ip)  Thirty  days  in  Eng.  ,         .  . 

Jt)  5  £flp.  Rep.  15.  This  statute  tpi^iet  to  the  goodi  of  the  tenant  only, 
I  not  to  those  of  a  ttraoger ;  wherefore  a  plea  justifying  the  foUowmg  goods 
off  die  pcemlaefl»  and  distraining  them,  &c.  must  shew  that  thej  were  the  te« 
iiant*s  goodfli  5  Maule  and  SeL  88. 

(y)  4  Camp.  N.  P.  C  136.  S  Esp.  N.  P.  C.  15.  Where  the  assignese 
of  a  bankrupt,  who  was  lessee  of  pasture  land,  being  chosen  on  the  8th  of  tfie 
month,  allowed  cows  to  remain  upon  the  demised  premises  till  the  lOdi,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  milked  there^  it  was  ]iolden  that  thqr  becoM  ttntnli  to 
the  lessor,  and  the  cows  bdng  removed  on  the  lOdi,  tosvoidadiBtriMftr  tte 
arrears  of  rent,  that  he  had  a  right  to  foUow  and  diflndB  then  saiirte  abttv 
statute.— -4  Camp.  968. 
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WUnUdUbnbu 

A  creditor  wiih  iif»  aneht  of  his  debtor,  tk 
tenaat,  may  take  ponewion  of  his  goods  and  remow 
tliem  from  the  premises  for  the  pmrpiom  of  satisfying 
^.banajid^dehtf  without  incurring  the  pienalty  io^ 
dieted  hj  this  act  against  persons  assisting  a  tteaaT 
in  removing, his  goMs  fix>m  the  premises,  although^ 
such  creditor  takes  possession,  knowing  t6e  debmr* 
to  be  in  distressed  circumstances,  under  an  appre- 
hension that  the  landlord  will  distrain,  (^z) 

Lastly,  lA  private  person  can  distrain  beasts  on 
the  fuffh  road^^  tor  the  high  road  is  privileged  for 
the  mie  of  *trade  and  commerce. 

Mitmner  ff  dittrainhig. 

The^  landlord  himself^  or  any  other  person  by  his 
authority,  may  distrain .;  and  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary (thduffh  usual)  to  give  a  written  warrant  to 
enable  the  bailifFto  make  a  distress,  not  even  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  aggregate,  and  it  is  even  laid 
down  that  a  subsequent  assent  («)  given  by  the 
landlord  is  sufficient  by  relation,  though  there  had 
not  been  any  previous  authority  from  him,  conse- 
quently any  informality  in  a  written  warrant  cannot 
affect  the  landlord ;  however,  by  the  stat  13  Edw.  I. 
c.  87.  no  distress  shall  be  taken  but  by  bailiffs  sworn 
and  known,  and  if  they  take  distress  otherwise,  and 
thereof  be  convict,  if  the  parties  grieved  will  pur- 
chase a  writ  of  trespass,  they  shall  be  restored  to 
their  damages,  and  the  other  grievously  punished. 

But  although  a  written  warrant  (b)  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  yet  it  is  highly  adviseable,  (unless, 
perhaps,  where  the  known  bailiff  of  the  landlord 

(«)  5  MauL  ao4  Selw.  90a 
•^Stet52Hemy3.cl5. 

(5)  Itislobtoa%iOi,«teK»« 
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makes  the  distress,)  because  by  manifesting  the 
bailiff's  authority  to  seire,  it  may  prevent  a  breach 
of  the  peace ;  for  if  an  utter  stranger  were  to  enter  a 
tenant's  house  without  any  thing  to  shew  liis  au- 
thority, it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  result' 
might  be ;  but  if  the  warrant  be  informal,  it  is  clear 
that  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  an  item  of  charge 
against  the  tenant  in  the  costs  of  distraining.  ' 

The  manner  of  making  the  distress  is  by  entering 
on  the  premises,  and  if  in  a  house  making  a  seizure 
of  a  chair  or  other  article,  and  saying,  **  I  seize  this 
^^-chair,  8gc.  in  the  name  of  all  the  goods  in  the  house 

*'Jbr  the  sum  qf /.  being  a  yearns  rent  due  to 

"  A*  B.  on  the  29lh  qf  September  last;'*  an  inven- 
tory should  then  be  made  of  the  goods,  and  a  written 
notice  at  foot  of  a  copy  of  the  inventory  given  to  the 
tenant,  acquainting  him  of  the  distress  having  been 
made,  and  the  time  when  the  rent  and  charges  miist 
be  paid,  or  the  goods  replevied,* — ^by  having  a  per- 
son to  accompany  the  distrainer  and  examine  the 
inventory,  he  can  attest  the  regularity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding if  there  be  occasion. 
'  Distress  may  be  taken  in  a  house  if  the  outer 
door  be  open,  so  if  a  window  is  open  the  landlord 
may  enter  the  house  through  it  (c),  but  in  an  action 
of  trespass  for  entering  at  a  window,  (which  the 
defendant  alleged  was  open,)  the  baiUffnot  being 
credited,  theplaintiffhadjudgment  (e;?):  but  a  land- 
lord cannot  break  open  an  outer  door  or  window 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  distress,  although  if 
an  outer  door  is  open,  and  he  enters,  he  may  break 
open  inner  doors  (e). 

Where  (/)  a  landlord  occupied  an  ajmrtment  over 

*  Esp.  KL  IVL419. 

(c)  1  Roll.  Abr.  ^1.-5  Rep.  92.  (a) 

(cO  Guilford  p.  Sharpe,  Ezcb.  IVm.  182S. 

(tf)  Comb.  71. 

</)  4  Taunt.  5^2. 
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s  mill  demifled  to  » tenaott  wldeh.wM  divided  fiwi 
it  only  by  %  boarded  floor,  it  waa  bdd  tliat  no  trai- 
pMa  would  lie  agaiiiit  him  for  takiiw  up  the  floor  ef 
hiTown  apartment  and  enterioff  ttirough  the  apsr- 
tore  to  diatriMii  for  rent.  In  order  to  make  out  Ui 
caae  the  teiwnt  ought  to  ah^  that  the  boarda  wiie 
hia  aole  property ;  if  thiey  were  the  oeilfng  of  Ae 
room  belowy  he  could  be  but  tenant  in  common  of 
thenit  and  althougA  he  might  have  aome  remedy  fiir 
being  disturbed  in  the  use  of  hb  ceilinact  he  cannot 
maintain  treaqpaaa,  for  after  the  lanmord  had  re* 
moved  the  floor  he  might  enter  without  treaqMs. 

A  hindlord  cannot,  m  order  to  diatrain»  enter  into 
hia  tenant's  btam  if  locked^  or  if  there  i$  a  padlock 
Aen(ni(g) ;  and  aa  there  is  not  any  enactment  ia 
Iiebmd  correspondmg  with  the  provision  of  the 
Eni^ish  statute,  1 1  Geo.  11.  c  1 9.  s.  7*  (A)  the  landleid 
may  be  defeated  of  his  remedy  by  distress  :— ^diat 
such  provisions  are  not  extended  to  Ireland  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  and  the  dilemma  is  the 
greater,  because  the  landlord  may  be  obliged  to 
wait  until  a  Jull  year  shall  be  due  in  order  to  eject 
the  tenant ;  for  if  it  eventually  turn  out  that  there 
was  sufficient  distress  in  such  locked  up  bam,  an 
ejectment  brought  under  the  statute  for  more  thsn 
half  a  year's  rent  (i)  would  be  defeated. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  distresses  are  not  ex* 
cessive,  but  be  proportionable  to  the  rent  distrained 
for  (Ar) ;  and  altnough  the  common  law  allowed  the 
distrainer  to  take  more  than  the  value. of  the  dis- 
tress, and  gave  no  action  of  trespass  or  otherwise 

(i)  9  Via.  Abr.  188.  pL  6, 

(A)  Bj  this  statute,  if  goods  art  fmudentl j  rcmoml  or  placed  ia  a  tan, 
wUcli  is  lodLed  to  pre?ent  a  distrasn^  the  laadloftl  takiog  a  ^^■"r^iiHfk  or  if  it 
be  a  dwdliog,  makiog  oath  that  there  are  gnmnds  to  suspect  tk»  fcodsae 
tfacr^  Biaj  ia  tlie  ^oy  ttau  hreak  open  and  eater  iato  sucb  plwa. 

rO  Lessee  'HithiU,  r.  Mokmy,,  Eicfa.  Ifich.  1S84. 

(k)  Stat  51  ffea.  5.  Stat  4. 
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for  excessive  distress  (/),  a  remedy  is  given  by 
the  52d  Henry  III.  c.  S,  *'  that  persons  tuing  un- 
reasonable distresses  should  be  severely  amerced/' 
— ^the  mode  in  which  that  remedy  is  obtained  is  by  a 
special  action  on  the  case,  (m)  founded  on  the 
statute,  to  support  vvhich  express  malice  is  not  ne- 
cessary. 

But  this  action  cannot  be  maintained  for  every 
trifling  excess ;  the  distress  must  be  excessive  to  a 
disproportionable  extent  (n) ;  so  that  if  there  be 
but  one  entire  thing  on  the  premises,  as  a  carriage, 
though  it  be  of  disproportionable  value,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  seize  it  (o),  but  if  an  horse  is  dis- 
trained for  a  small  sum  where  a  sheep  might  be 
taken,  this  is  excessive ;  so  if  two  or  three  oxen  are 
seized  for  I2d.  it  is  unreasonable. 

Although  by  the  25th  Geo.  IL  c.  13.  (p),  the  va- 
lue of  the  sale  of  the  distress  cannot  be  afterwards 
questioned,  this  does  not  apply  to,  or  prevent  the 
original  seizure  from  bein^  excessive  ;  and  as  there 
is  not  any  enactment  m  force  in  Ireland  cor- 
responding with  the  provisions  of  the  19th  and 
SOth  sees,  in  the  English  statute  11th  Geo.  II.  c. 
19  Cq)t  if  any  one  irregularity  is  committed  in  the 

(/)  fiecmuie  the  distress  being  originallj  a  priyilq^e  given  by  law,  the  ex- 
cels was  considered  a  continuation,  though  unreasonably  so^  if  a  lawful  ac^— 
S  8tr.  851—1   Burr.  590 — ^7  Dumf.  and  East.  654. 

{m)  In  one  case  where  100  oz.  of  gold  and  100  oz  of  silTer  were  taken, 
as  a  distress  for  6i»  8d,  trespau  was  held  to  be,  because  the  excess  appeared 
on  the  pleadings,  cited  1  Burr.  590. 

(n)  6  £sp.N.F.  €.71. 

(o)  S  Inst  107—1  RolL  Abr.  674,  so  it  has  been  held  that  for  a  small 
depoand  a  cart  and  hones  may  be  distrained,  because  they  are  not  tewtnbU 
horn  each  other  (2  vent.  183);  but  this  opinion,  as  to  the  severance,  appears 
erroneous,  and  it  b  clearly  for  the  tenant's  and  the  public  benefit  that  tlie  land- 
lord should  have  the  power  of  taking  one  of  thehorses,  &c  and  leavd^  the  icst. 

(p)  Tliere  is  no  correqwnding  enactment  in  England, 

(<g)  By  Aese,  §  where  any  irregularit/or  unlawful  act  is  done  fa  Ifae  pio- 
gress  of  a  lawful  distraining,  the  distress  itself  shall  not  tfaerdbre  be  uiiliw- 
fill,  Bor  the  distrainer  a  trespasser  ab  imiio,  but  the  person  igjuItffteJ  by  sncii 
litegalarity  may  rcoorer  in  a  qpecial  action  widi  costs,  flee  lEiiat  109—11 
Eail.S95— S  Camp.  116.  Tet  the  protision  of  the  5nita.  cflhbaci  U 
adopted  In  the  15th  Geo,  II.  ch,  8.  s.  9,  Irkk. 
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^progress  of  distraining  here  it  vitiates  the  whdley 
and  mdods  the  distrainer  a  trespasser  ab  initio. 

If  several  rents  have  accrued,  the  Undlord  may 
distrain  several  times  for  such  rents ;  but  at  commoa 
law  (r),  where  there  was  one  rent  only  due»  the  land- 
lord must  have  distrained  for  the  whole  at  oxie  tiote. 
However,  by  the  stat.  Wm,  III.  c.  2S  (s\  he  is  not 
precluded  from  coming  a  second  time,  if  he  has  not 
taken  enough  at  first;  but  if.  a  second  distress  ii 
taken  for  the  same  duty,  it  is  incumbent'  on  tbe 
landlord  to  shew  tiiat  at  the  time  of  making  the  first 
distress  there  was  not  sufficient  on  tbe  premises,  or 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  value  (0« 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  impounding  Dittretses, 

In  considering  the  subject  of  impounding  dis* 
tresses  in  Ireland,  for  sake  of  perspicuity  we  shall  view 
it  with  reference,  1  st  to  Cattle,  2d.  to  growing  crops, 
3d  to  dead  chattle  otfier  than  hay  or  corn  in  cock, 
and  4th,  to  hay  and  corn  in  cock  or  barn. 

At  common  law  a  man  might  have  impounded 
distress  in  what  county  he  pleased,  but  this  being 
found  very  inconveuient  to  the  owner,  who  was 
thereby  at  a  loss  where  to  find  his  beasts  either  to 
feed  or  replevy  them,  it  was  provided  for  by  the 
Stat.  52d  Henry  III.  c.  4  (a),  V  that  none  shall 
cause  ant/  distress  to  be  driven  out  of  the  county'^  ;• 

(r)  Moot?. 

?s)  8. 3—17  Car.  II.  c  7.  Eng,^^taid  see  19  Car.  II.  c  5. 

(/)   Moore  7  PL  26.  2  Lufw.  1532. 

(o)  See  alw  3  £d  I.  ch.  15. 

•  Upon  thatstatutc,  52  Henry  III.  it  has  been  held,  that  wbera  tbe  te- 
nancy IS  in  one  county,  aiid  the  manor  in  another,  the  lord  migfat  Mm  Ibe 
dutrcis  to  the  nanor  yhjuiu!,  though  out  of  the  county  nhera  the  digtecsa 
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■ 

but  as  this  statute  merely  confined  the  impounding 
to  the  same  county ^  the  act  13  Car.  L  c.  25.  s. 
!,•  was  therefore  passed,  by  which—"  no  distress 
shall  be  driven  out  of  the  hundred  or  barony  where 
such  distress  shall  be  taken,  except  it  be  to  a  pound 
overt  within  the  said  shire,  not  above  three  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  distress  is  taken  ;'' 
and  by  the  same  act,  "  no  cattle  or  other  goods 
taken  by  way  of  distress  for  any  cause,  at  any  one 
time,  shall  be  impounded  in  several  places,  whereby 
the  owners  of  such  distress  shall  be  constrained'to 
sue  several  replevins  for  the  delivery  of  the  distress 
so  taken  at  any  one  time,  upon  pain  that  every  per- 
son offending  shall  forfeit  1;o  the  party  grieved,  for 
every  offence,  an  hundred  shillings,  and  treble  da- 
mages/' 

In  an  action  on  this  statute,  it  has  been  held  that 
the  plaintifi' cannot  recover  costs,  because  the  statute 
does  liot  mention  costs,  and  no  damages  were  reco- 
verable in  such  case  at  common  law(i);  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  offence  created  for  impounding  a  dis- 
tress in  a  wrong  place  is  but  a  single  offence,  and 
shall  be  satisfied  with  one  forfeiture,  though  '  three 
or  four  are  concerned  in  doing  the  act,  as  the  offence 
cannot  be  several  so  as  to  make  each  offender  sepa- 
rately liable  to  the  penalty,  the  meaning  of  the  sta« 
tute  being,  that  the  penalty  shall  be  referred  to  the 
offence,  and  not  to  the  persons  (c)  ;  thus,  there- 
fore, where  three  persons  distrained  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  severally  impounded   them   in    three  several 


was  taken  ;  because  the  tenant,  by  attending  the  manor  court,  was  presumed 
to  know  every  thing  transacted  in  the  manor,  and  therefore  that  this  cas«  was 
out  of  the  mischi^  provided  against  by  that  law. 
«  1.  S  Phil,  and  M.ch.  ia.s.  1.jE;»^.    , 

(b)  Cro.  Car.  360— Dyer  177— Roll.  Abr.  516. 

(c)  Cowp.  612. 
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pounds,  it  was  ruled  that  ihey  should  foifdt  but  doe 
5^  and  one  treble  damages  *• 

Where  the  defendant  justified  impowidiBg  cafUs 
dmagefoBumO^  and  in  evideneeit  apnpeared  thai  he 
pat  tbem  into  the  iMrt  pound,  .thougn  it  happeDed 
to  be  in  anaiher  coanty,  Lke»  CL  /.,  held  that  it 
did  not  make  him  a  trespasser,  though  it  suljected 
him  to  the  penalty  in  the  statute  10  Car.  I.  (e)* 
And  in  another  case,  where  lands  l^ng  in  two  A- 
jommg  counties  were  held  unddf  one  demise,  at  one 
entire  rent,  and  the  landlord  distr^ned  cattle  in 
hoA  counties  for  rent  arrear,  it  was  holden  that  he 
might  chase  them  all  into  one  county ;  thoueh  if 
the  counties  had  not  ad^ined,  it  would  have  Men 
otherwise  if). 

But  fuw,  by  the  5tb  and  6th  Geo.  IV.  c  4S,  s. 
8,  <'  Any  cattte  which  shall  be<  seized  and  distrained 
fov  the  purposes  of  being  impounded,  in  order  to 
secure  and  enforce  the  payment  of  any  rent^  or  to 
levy  the  amount  of  any  decree  of  Court,  or  for  any 
trespass  or  other  matter  "whatsoever^  shall  be  driven 
to.  and  shall  be  impounded  in  the  pound  overt^ 
which  shall  be  situate  next  and  nearest  to  the 
LAND  upon  which  such  cattle  shall  have  been  so 
distrained,  and  within  the  same  barony  and 
COUNTY,  to  be  then  and  there  dealt  with  according 
to  law." 

By  s.  9f  it  is  provided,  '^  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  shall  be  a  manor  pound  appertaining, 
or  reputed  to  appertain  to  any  particular  manor  or 
estate,  all  or  any  cattle  which  shall  be  seized  and 
distrained  on  any  land  belongings  or  reputed  to  be- 
long, to  sueh  manor  or  estate,  shall  and  raay^be  im- 

(•)  Cro.  Eli£.  480.— S.  C  Moore,  455.— 1  Salk,  18S.— But  FcoMr  J. 
!^  ,?  ^^  ^  plaintiff  brings  his  jictioD  Mainst  them  ae?««Uj»  eiw  «^ 
••  A«ll  paj  5«."— Noj.  62. 

U)  2Stfm.l«7^    8L«v.48. 

(/)  1  Lord  BAy.  S3  •,  vDt\«e  %cim  C^ty«\^3iDu\^^^v\«i  Gilb.  S4. 
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pounded  in  the  manor  pound  of  such  manor 

estate  (•)/' 

When  the  cattle  are  so  impounded,  the  owner 
may  and  should  attend  to  and  sustain  them  at  his 
own  peril  (5*) ;— by  the  5 1st  Henry  III.  stat.  4, 
"  where  the  sheriff  or  any  other  take  the  beast  of 
other,  they  to  whom  the  beast  belong  ma^  givB 
them  their  feeding,  without  giving  any  thing  for 
their  keeping  (h)  ;*'  and  by  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  ch. 
43,  s.  4,  *Uhe  magistmtes  assembled  at  Michael- 
mas quarter  session,  in  their  several  districts,  are 
impowered  to  fix  a  rate  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
poundkeeper  to  charge  for  the  sustenance  of  cattle 
committed  to  the  pound,  in  case  the  owner  of  such 
cattle  shall  notjeed  them  himself?* 

If  the  cattle  die  in  the  pound  without  any  fault 
of  the  distrainer,  in  such  case  he  who  made  the 
distress  shall  have  an  action  of  trespass,  or  he  may 
distrain  again  if  the  distress  was  for  rent  (i) ;  so  if 
the  cattle  are  stolen  from  such  pound  overt,  the 
distrainer  is  not  answerable,  because  such  is  the 
proper  place  for  impounding  cattle  (^). 

The  distrainer  cannot  work  or  use  the  thing  dis- 
trained,  whether  it  be  in  a  pound  overt  or  covert^ 
because  he  has  only  the  custody  of  the  thing  as  a 
pledge,  and  therefore  is  not  to  make  use  of  it ;  but 
the  owner  may  make  profit  of  it  at  his  pleasure. 
Neither  can  the  distrainer  tie  or  bind  a  beast  in  the 
pound,  though  it  be  to  prevent  its  escape,  for 
blasts  in  pound  are  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  which 
intends  thu  preservation  of  the  pledge,  and  there* 

H 

C)  By  s.  10,  "  If  any  cattle  distrained  shall  be  impounded  in  any  pouQd 
contrary  to  the  direction  and  provisions  of  this  act,  every  peri  on  so  ofiradiqg 
sliall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  ffTfieding  ftvt 
pounds  for  each  such  ofience." 

te>  CaLit.  47. 

(A)  See  Post  CoUu 

(i)  I  Salk,  248. 

U)  19  Mod.  $68; 
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fore  the  distrainer  at  his  peril  must  do  no  act  thit 
tends  to  the  hurt  or  destruction  of  them  (/). 
-  It  seems  doubted  whether  the  distrainer  can  so 
far  use  such  diistress  as  cows,  &c.  as  to  milk  them  (ifi)» 
wluch  majf  be  for  their  benefit ;  however,  as  he  ai>. 
quires  no  property  in  the  distress,  and  as  the  writs  d( . 
pmvojracto  arid  of  rescous  are  not  founded  on  thst 
suppontion,  it  is  conceived  that  he  cannot  take  such 
profits }  and  further,  it  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  law  requires  such  distress  to  be  placed  in  a  pouild 
wert,  namely,  that  the  owner  might  come  and  milk 
them  himself;  afid  for  the  same  reason  the  distrainer 
€annot  maintain  trespass  or  trover  for  the  "distress* 

Impounding  and  dupoikig  rf growing  erap$m  ^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  right  to  distram 
iprowihg  crops  which  liad  existed  long  prior  thereto 
iri  England^  is,  by  a  late  stathbte  extended  tottt^ 
land ;  but  as  there  are  some  difFerence  in  tlie  acts 
in  the  two  countries,  and  as  the  course  in  such  cases 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  it  may  be  expedient  here  to 
offer  a  few  general  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  difference  alluded  to  between  the   English 

and  Irish  acts  chiefly  arise   from  the  passage  in  the 

former,  with  respect  to  appraiswg  the  distress  wheft 

ciit,    directed   by  tlie   English   statute,    which    is 

omitted  in  the  act  relating  to  Ireland ;  there  ap* 

pears  also  a  verbal  difference  with  respect  to  the  place 

where  the  distress  is  to  be  secured  ;  if  there  be  no 

barn  on  the  premises,  in  England  the  act  directs  (he 

distress  in  such  ease  to  be  placed  in  such  barn  as  the 

landlord  shall  //are,*  or  otlier\vise  procure.     "  The 

^        ace  in  Ireland  says,   "  in  such  bam   as  the  landlord 

sbatl   hire  or  otherwise  procure  ;*'    let  it   not  be 

(/)  1  Salk.  248. 

(m)  S^  i  Leon.  220.— Noy.  119.—)  Roll.  ibr.  673.  L32.—9  Vin.  ^. 

m'T-t^       Com.  15,     Cham.  626.     Gilb.  65. 

1  lus  appeals  to  be  a  mUtake  in  tbe  recital  of  the  English  act  in  tha  Irish 
atetute  5Q  Geo.  111.  c.  ^&«.i^«  ^ocd.  \a  the  English  act  la  **  4^**  WK 
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Impounding  and  disposing  of  growing  cropt. 


.-    JV: 


tlidught,  however,  that  if  a  landlord  in  such  ,cas^ 
happens  to  have  a  barn  q^the  premises,  t^at  ^e  is 
not  authorized  in  using  it,  and  further  he  is. not 
entitled  to  any  charge  against  the  tenant  in  such 
6ase.as  for  the  /lire  of  such  barn. 

The  words  of  these  acts  as  to  ^hat  may  he;  disr 
trained  are  very  comprehensive,  and  embrace,  al- 
most all  things  growing  :  thus,  potatoes  are  copiy- 
prehended  under  the  words  " /?oo/^ /*.  however^ 
trees,  plants  and  shrubs  growing  in  a  nursery 
ground,  we  have  seen,  are  hot  embraced  within 
any  of  the  terms,  and  are  not  distrainable*.  .  ..  :  i 

As  to  the  sale  of  growing  crops  there  seems  but 
little  analogy  with  other  distresses ;  it  is  clear  they 
cannot  be  sold  until  cut,  gathered,  cured  or  i^vc;^  ; 
and  iri  a  late  case  it  wiis  decided  that  a  sale  of  stan4- 
ihg  corn  taken  as  a  distress  for  rent  befpro  being 
ripef  was  void,  and  that  the  tenant  need  not  re; 
pfevy  it  ;  however,  as  no  legal  damage  could  aris^ 
td  him  from  such  sale,  that  he  had  no  grouqd  of 
action  in  respect  thereof;  where  therefore  the  plain- 
tiff had  stated  this  as  damage  in  his  declaration,  and 
had  /'ecovered  damage  in  part  on  that  account,  the 
Court  directed  a  new  trial  unless  he  would  consent 
to  reduce  the  verdict.t  ... 

One  principle  that  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rul^ 
with  respect  to  the  cutting  and  saving  of  such  dis- 
tress is,  thdt  the  landlord  ought  to  act  with  respect 
tb'thd  drops  with  due  care  to  the  tenant's  interest; 
th!ey  ought,  thei'efore,  to  be  saved  in  the  best  maiinier 

f  5  B.  Moore  114,— Growing  crops  may  be  considered  in  the  nature  6f 
goods  and  chatties,  as  thvy  may  be  distrained  as  articles,  of  tbe  lalter  descdp- 
tioii ;  where,  therefore,  tlie  condition  of  a  replevin  bond  was  that  |he  defend* 
ttDt  fihould  prosecute  his  actitm  with  cHbct  against  tiie  plaintff  for  taking  hit 
goods  and  chattels,  and  growing  crops,  and  in  the  declaration  the  liond  was 
•et  obt  as  conditioned,  to  prosecute  witli  ifflect  for  taking  and,  detaipiog  lA« 
goods  and  chattels  in  the  said  condition  montionad,  it  was  held^  that  this  waa 
nofiriaoce— 7.  B.  Moore,  231. 

t  8Btf«and  Aid.  47. 
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Jmpnmdint  mid  dUpoting  ^  trmirii^ 

of  good  husbandry,  accordiiig  to  tl^e  course  of  the 
county. 

Although  such  distress  cannot  be  sold  n|itu 
it  is  saved,  yet  i|i  it  considered,  that  com  pay^ie 
sold  in  the  ^Ae^^/^-Uiut  potatoes  cannot  be  diuiosed 
of  until  they  are  dug  out,  and  the  notice  of  sale 
dnffht  not  to  be  given  until  the  crop  shall  be  cot 
and  saved,  as  in  the  case  of  corn  or  hay;,  or  of 
{potatoes,  until  there  is  a  certiuoty  of  their  beii^  dug 
[and  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  mentioned.* 
'  One  essential  difference  between  the  sale  of  crojps 
and  btlier  distress  i^  that  it  need  not  he  ^one  i;;i/iiT 
thing;  in  other  words,  each  distinct  part  of  the 
crops  mav  be  disposed  of,  according  s^s  it  is  reaciv  fpr 
sale,  without  waiting  for  the  entire  to  be  savea  and 
Isold  t(^ether ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  would  be 
of  mischievous  cbnseauence  to  say,  that  if  one  pari 
was  ready  for  sale,  tliat  the  landlord  had  a  right  to 
dispose  of  another  part  or  kind  of  crop  that  was  not 
ready  ;•  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  part  was  ready 
it  would  be  severe  if  the  landlord  had  not  a  right  to 
his  present  remedy  for  so  much,  but  should  be 
oUiged  to  wait  months,  perhaps,  until  the  entire 
came  to  perfection. 

The  expenses  of  cutting,  saving,  &c.  and  where 
a  barn  is  necessarily  ///>cy/,  a  reasonable  sum,  or 
rentf  maybe  charged  against  the  tenant ;  but  where 
the  landlord  can  secure  the  distress  without  placing 
it  in  a  barn,  or  \^here  he  has  a  barn  of  his  own  on 
or  convenient  to  (•)  the  lands  distrained  to  place 
the  distress  in,  (if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so), 
in  cither  case  a  charge  ought  not  to  be  made  for 
rent  of  a  barn. 

Another  difference  between  the  Irish  and  En- 

#  Sie  Portt 

f  8m  8  Bit.  nd  iLML  47« 

^  Antt, 
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flish  statutes  which  may  be  observed  is,  that  in  the 
)ngHsh  act,  immediately  after  the  direction  as  to 
impounding,  that  act  makes  it  lawful  for  the  land- 
lord, "  in  convenient  time  to  appraise ^  sell^  and 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  same,  towards  satisfaction 
of  the  rent  and  charges,  &c/^  but  in  the  Irish 
statutes  the  words  marked  in  ItaUc  are  not  intro- 
duced ;  it  is  also  remarkable  that  the  section  in  the 
English  act  with  respect  to  paying  the  arrears  and 
costs  before  the  crop  is  cut,  and  the  distress  there- 
upon ceasing,  is  not  noticed  ia  the  clause  relating 
to  Ireland  ;  yet,  although  the  preamble  only  recites 
that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  remedies  to  landlords 
should  be  as  extensive  here  as  in  England^  still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  rent,  &c.  was  so  ten- 
dered, the  equity  of  the  English  statute  would 
relieve  the  tenant  here,  exclusively  of  any  other 
rule  of  law  as  to  tendering  the  rent  (t). 

Another  essential  difference  is,  that  the  English 
act  of  1 1  th  Geo.  11.  c.  19-  provides,  "  ihsx  notice 
of  the  place  where  the  crops  distrained  shall  be 
deposited  shall,  within  a  week  after  such  deposit- 
ing, be  given  to  the  tenant,  or  left  at  his  last 
place  of  abode ;"  consequently,  the  convenient 
time  mentioned  in  that  statute  cannot  be  measured 
with  reference  to  they're  days  allowed  for  reple- 
vying by  the  English  statute,  2i\  William  and 
Mary,  so  far  as  respects  growing  crops,  because 
the  11th  Geo.  11.  c.  19,  as  stated,  supposes  that 
notice  of  the  place  the  distress  is  lodged  in  may 
not  be  given  to  the  tenant  within  those^i;^  days  §; 
but  in  Ireland^  this  is  all  otherwise,  the  week's 
notice  is  not  directed  or  required  by  the  provi- 
aions  of  the  56th  Geo.  IIL  c.  88,  and  even  were 
it  necessary  by  the  equity  of  the  English  act,  it 
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might  be  complied  ^ith-v  and -sHirtlie  56th  Geo. 
III.  €•  88.  be 'not  inconsistent  Vtth  the  act  25flL 
Geo.  II.-  Irish  ;  therefore  it  is  submrtted,  that 
the  eight  days  allowed  to  the  tefnant  for  redetnp- 
tion  under  the  25th  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  s.  5\  ire* 
shoahl  elapse,  previous  to  the  notice  of  the  tn* 
tended  sale  as  directed  hy  that;stjit«te  beh^  post- 
ed^ unless,  perhaps,  where  it  would  work  an  jn- 
^ry  to  the  the  tenant  t;  forther  the  wording  of  .the 
Irish  st«t.  25th  Geo.  11.  is  very  compreliensivc^ 
yLp.  all  distress,  unless  redeemed  in  eight,  &c. 
and  although  that  stat.  passed  long  artteciedent  II 
to  the  act,  allowing  the  seizfiire  of  growing  crops 
ibere,  still  there  is  nothing  in  the  46th  Ged.  HI. 
<•  88,  to  prevent  the  directions  of  the  25th  Geo. 
IL  being  carried  into  pperation  and  efiect ;  ami 
^at  statute  (S5tli  Geo.  II.)  was  expressly  made 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  distresses  in  Ireland ;  thus» 
although  growing  crops  may  not,  of  necessity^  be 
sold  until  long  subsequent  to  the  fifteenth  day, 
still  it  is  conceived  that  they  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
pose<l  of  until  that  time,  and  it  would  be  harsh  and 
inequitable  to  do  so;  and  further,  whetlier  dis- 
posed of  on  the  15th  day,  or  not  until  long  sub- 
sequent thereto,  the  landlord  ought  first  to  cause 
notice  in  writing  of  tlie  place  and  time  inteirded 
for  such  sale  to  be  posted  six  days  previous  to  the 
time  of  such  sale,  in  the  next  market  town,  at  the 
usual  place  for  posting  up  public  notices  t. 

The  next  observation  that  I  sbaU  make  on  the 
subject  is  with  respect  to  payment  of  tithe  for  a 
crop  distrained  before  severance  :-*-we  have  seeii 

I  As*  in  the  case  of  fruit. 

I  Suppose  aiiact  now  pusod  to  dlbw  tb«  ariziire  df  tMhgt  tOtMbfX^ to 
tke  freabold,  &c  as  a  distro^a^  in  Ireland,  surely  the  time  for  the  ditponl  of 
racb  distress  would  be  ngulated  with  reference  to  tbe  25th  Gw.  ll.  unloi 
thm  waasometJiing  in  the  new  act  inconsvtent  wiih   the  provision  of  the 

S5th  Gm.  11.  aa  b J  direct  hig  a  m<miA'«  fwluv  of  tho  sala  to  ' 
f  S5thGtto.ll.c«\3. 
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that  the  corn,  hay,  &c.  cannot  be '  sold  until  serv- 
ed, and  it  appears  that  the  landlord  is  bound  to  secure 
the  parson  or  impropriator  the  value  of  the  tithe  : 
it  is  obvious,  if  they  are  on  friendly  terms,  it  may 
easily  be  ascertained,  and  then  deducted  from,  the 
value  of  the  distress  ;  Iio\yever,  if  they  deal  strictly 
with  each  other,  it  is  adviseable  to  serve  a  notice 
on  the  parson  or  impropriator,  stating  the  day  of 
sale ;  on  which  day,  before  the  sale  takes  place, 
his  tenth  ought  to  be  set  out,  or  in  other  words 
the  day  of  sale  and  selling  out  of  the  tithes  ought 
to  be  on  the  same  day.  In  many  places  in  Ireland^ 
especially  in  the  north,  it  is  usual  to  pass  tithe 
notes  ;  if  a  tenant  has  passed  such  tithe  note,  and 
the  landlord  can  ascertain  the  fact  in  making  a  dis- 
tress, he  is  not  bound  to  set  out  the  tenth,  but  may 
sell  the  entire,  or  a  sufficient  portion. to  satisfy  the 
arrear. 

Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  observe  that  Jructus  industrialeSy  as 
Com^  &^c.  growings  which  go  to  the  executor,  may 
be  sold  under  Bji/bf  &c.  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
England  (t) ;  however,  apples  growing  upon  trees, 
which  belong  to  the  heir^  cannot  be  sold  under  ex- 
ecution §. 

Where  growing  crops  of  a  tenant  having  been 
seized  under  a^i,  and  a  writ  of  haberS  was  sub- 
sequently delivered  to  the  sheriff'  in  an  ejectment 
at  the  suit  of  the  landlord,  founded  on  a  demise 
made  long  before  the'  issuing  of  the  Jl/a^  the  Court 
held  that  the  sheriff  was  not  bound  to  sell  the 
growing  crop,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  in  point 
of  law  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  tenant, 
he  being  a  trespasser  from  the  day  df  the  demise  in 
the  ejectment  t ;  and  in  another  case  it  was  held 
that  growing  crops  taken  under  a  ^a  in  the  hands 

X  GUb.  Ezeon.  19.— 1  Salk.368.  . 

5  See  Glib  Exon.  19. 
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Impdtm^fytg  and  ditpoting  ^  grom^  drtps, 

of  the  sheriiTs  vendee,  are  proteeted  from  the  land* 
Iprd'^  distress  for  rent  subsequently  accruing  *• 

Impounding  Corn  in  coek^  ^ 

With  respect  to  impounding  com^in  sheaf,  &e., 
the  7th  Wm.  III.  c.  22,  authorising  the  seizure  as 
distress  for  rent  t  of  any  sheaves  or  cocks  of  coro, 
or  coi:n  loose  in  the  straw,  or  hav  lyin^  or  being  in 
any  barn,  or  upon  any  hovel,  stack  or  nek,  or  other- 
wise upon  any.  part  of  the  land  chaiged  with  such 
rent,  enacts,  "  that  such  com,  grain  or  bay,  so  dis- 
tFained  be  not  removed  by  the  persons  distraining 
to  the  damage  of  Hie  owner  out  of  the  place  whete 
the  same  shall  be  seized^  and  be  kept  there  as  im* 
pounded  until  the  same  shall  replevied  or  sold.'* 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  very  law  which  in- 
fringed upon  the  principle  of  a  distress  being  con- 
sidered as  a  pledge^  so  far  as  regards  corn  in  stack, 
&o.  makes  the  best  provision  to  prevent  the  change 
in  the  principle  from  being  injurious  to  the  tenant,  by 
obh'gint;  the  landlord  to  impound  such  distress  in  the 
place  wherq  found,  or  at  least  preventing  its  removal 
to  the  tenant's  injury;  so  that  in  the  event  of  re- 
plevin it  might  be  restored  in  the  same  plight  in 
which  it  was  found. 

Impounding  dead  CJialtle, 

With  respect  to  impounding  dead  chattel,  &c., 
such  as  household  goods,  which  may  receive  da- 
mages by  the  weather,  or  be  easily  carried  away, 
they  must  be  put  into  a  pound  covert,  such  as  a 
stable  or  barn,  for  otherwise  the  distrainer  will  be 
answerable  for  them  if  they  are  damaged,  or  stolen; 
and  this  pound  covert  must  be  within  three  miles 
of  the  place  where  the  distress  is  taken,  and  in  the 
same  county  (a),  under  the  10th  Car.  I.  c.  25. 
However  such  distresses  may  now  be  impounded 

♦  2  Brod.  and  Bing.  362»  and  ice  Wili  151. 
f  Ante  ptgB  20. 
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on  such  part  of  the  premises  as  shall  be  most 
•OfiVefiient  by  virtue  of  the  I5th  Geo.  II.  c.  8wi« 
0  (^)»  by  which  statute  it  is  provided,  '*  that  it  la 
lawful  for  any  person  come  and  go  to,  and  from 
aoch  place  \^here  any  distress  for  rent  shall  be  im« 
pounded  and  secured  as  aforesaid,  in  order  to  view, 
appraise,  and  levy,  and  also  in  order  to  cany  <^ 
or  remove  the  same  on  account  of  the  pur^ase 
thereof/* 

'The  usual  coui^c  in  practice  is  to  impound  such 
dead  chatlel  on  the  premises,  and  in  such  cases  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  impounding  under  the  statute, 
although  no  lock  be  put  on  the  door  (c).   • 

Strictly  speaking,  every  room  in  a  house  may  be 
stripped,  and  all  the  furniture  impounded  in  one 
room,  but  in  genei^al  it  is  sufficient  if  the  landlord 
seiie  some  of  the  goods  in  the  name  of  all.  And  if 
the  flirniture  be  kept  in  the  same  state  in  which 
the  distrainer  finds  them,  it  will  be  a  question  for 
the  jury,  wheti>cr  this  was  not  done  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  tenant,  and  if  so  the  landlord 
will  not  be  precluded  Irom  the  benefit  of  the 
distress  (r/). 

Lastly,  by  the  10th  Car.  I.  c.  25,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  impounding  of  all  kinds  of  distressa^ 
any  goods  taken  by  way  of  a  distress,  at  any  one. 
time,  shall  not  be  impounded  in  several  placet, 
whereby  the  owner  shall  be  constrained  to  sue  forth 
severial  replevins. 

On  a  casual  perusal  of  the  several  statutes  with 
respect  to  impounding  distresses,  a  difficulty 
niay  appear  to  exist  in  cases  of  very  frequeift 
occurrence,  namely,  where  sheafs  of  com  or 
growing    crops  afid  cattle,  are  s^ix^d  as  $  di^ 

* »        ■ 

I 

(b^  11  Geo.  11.  c.  19  Eng. 

(c)  5  D.and  East.  438— Cm.  temp.  Holt  41  tf. 

{d)  atttlogsbcfora  Uid  MaiMftM  1774^  Bkiltai't  JCitdMOMaAi  liA 
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tre88  :    On  the  one.  hand,    ihe^  cattle  must  be 
impounded  in  the   near^t  ptnmd-  overt  in.  the. 
barony,  under  tlie  late  act  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  ♦S— 
the  growing  crops  must  be  impounded  on  or  in 
a.  barn  near  the  premises,  under  the  56th  Geo. 
ItL  c  US.  and  the  corn  in  sheaf,   &c.  cannot  be 
Teonoved  off  the  premises  to  the  damage  of  the 
owner*  under  the  7th  William  III.  c.  22.  wliilit 
by  the  10th  Car.  I.  c«  25.  any  ffoods  taken  by. 
way  of  distress  at  any^on^r  time  shall  not  be  im* 
pounded  in    several   places;    howeverf    by    the 
concluding  words  of  the  passage    in   the   lOdi* 
Car.  1.  c.   25.  namely,  **  whereby  the  owners  ^ 
such  distress  shall  be  constrained  to  sue  out  se- 
veral, replevins,''  these  several  statutes  are  ^  re- 
ooncileabie   and  consistent  with  each    other,  for. 
although  cattle  and  corn  growing  be  so  seized 
and  empounded  in  several  places  (as  of  necessity 
they  must),  still  as  both  must  be  within,  the  same 
county,  the  owner   would  not  be  constrained  to 
sue  out  several  replevins. 

Impounding.  Distressei. — Pound  JTees,  ^e. 

By  10th  Car.  I.  sess.  2.  c.  25.  sect.  2.  (a), 
(/r^.)  "  no  person  shall  take  more  than  ^ur 
pence  for  impounding  a  distress,  and  where  less 
hath  been  used  less  shall  be  taken,  under  a  penalty 
to  the  party  grieved  of  five  pounds,  together  with 
the  excess  of  the  sum  taken."  This  law  is  still 
in  force  in  England  in  all  cases,  as  also  in  Ire^ 
land  so  far  as  regards  ant/  distress,  excepting 
cattie,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  enacted  bv 
the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  43.  sect.  5.  "that  the  keeper 
of  every  pound  in  Ireland,  legally  constituted, 
may  demand  as  pound  Jees  for  the  cattle  of  the 
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several  descriptions  which  shall  be  impounded 
therein,  the  several  sums  following,  and  no  more  j 
—that  is  to  say,  for  the  Jirst  or  only  horsey 
mule  or  ass^  and  for  the  first  or  only  homed 
beasty  commonly  called  black  cattle^  the  sum  of 
jfive  pence  ;  and  the  further  sum  of  two  pence  for 
each  and  every  addHional  beast  of  the  kind 
impounded  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  distress  ; 
and  for. any  owe  or  more  not  exceeding  ^i/r  in 
Dumber  of  sheep^  lambs,  goats  or  supine  which 
shall  be  so  impounded^  the  sum  ofjourpence^ 
and  the  further  sum  of  one  penny  each  for  every 
additional  animal  of  the  like  kind  beyond  four^ 
impounded  at  the  same  time,  or  for  the  same 
distress.*' 

By  sect.  6.  "  the  several  sums  so  by  this  act 
authorised  to  be  demanded  by  any  such  pound- 
keeper,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full  satisfaction 
as  pound  fees  to  such  pound  keeper  for  three 
days,  consisting  of  seventy-two  hours  next  after 
the  time  when  such  cattle  shall  be  so  impounded, 
whether  such  cattle  shall  remain  impounded  dur- 
ing the  whole,  or  during  patt  only  of  such  seventy • 
two  hours,  and  that  qfler  sucK  three  days,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  pound  keeper  to  demand 
one  half  of  the  like  sum,  at  the  rate  herein  be- 
fore mentioned,  for  every  additional  seventy-two 
Iiours,  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which  any 
cattle  of  the  description  herein  before  mentioned 
shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  such  pound-keeper 
in  such  pound,  and  whether  such  cattle  snaU 
remain  impounded  during  the  whole  or  during 
part  only  of  such  seventy-two  hours.  Provided 
always  that  no  greater  sum  shall  be  demanded, 
or  tftken  by  any  pound-keeper  as  pound  fees  for 
any  one  distress  f^r  the  same  demand  than  the 
ftom  of  TWENTY  PENCE  in  the  ivhokt  whatever 
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may  be  the  number  qf  animals  taken  for-  such  dit- 
treasy  or  whatever  may  be  tlie  length  qf  time 
that  tJ^   shall  Have  been  impounded    for   the 


same* 


'By  the  seventh  section,  "  if  any  pound  keeper 
in  Iretakd  shall  demand  or  take  atiy  greater  sum 
ibrthe  im^o&ndinff  of  am  cattle  tlieti  he  is  bv 
this  act '  autiiqrized  tip  tlemand,  or  if  the  waifs 
of  the  jioufiidi  of  any  sueh  keeper  shall  not  be 
tvell'  and  .substantially  built  with  stone  or  brick, 
and  of  the  height  of  sev<n  feet  9^  the  least,  at  if 
three  fourths  at  least  of  the  area  of  any  such 
pound  shall  not  be  scraped  ht  swept  o^ce  in  every 
twentj/four  hours  at  the  least,  or  otherwise  kept 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  with  a  sufficiency 
of  wholesome  water  for  the  cajttle  which  from 
time  time  to  time  shall  be  kept  therein,  or  if  any, 
pound-keeper  shall  take  upon  himself '  to  ad- 
ministrator any  oathj  every  such  pound-keeper, 
upon  conviction  of*  any  such  offence  or  neglect 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  J{^t;f 
pounds.*^ 

By  sect.  II.  "  all  penalties  incurred  under  this 
act  by  any  person  who  shall  he  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  this  act,  and  all  damages  not  ex- 
ceedng  ten  pounds^  to  which  any  pound-keeper 
shall  or  may  be  subject  by  reason  or  on  account 
of  neglect  or  default  of  such  pound  keeper,  eitber 
in  enlarging  any  cattle  distrained  and  impounded, 
or  in  permitting  any  such  cattle  to  be  enlarged, 
without  sufficient  aiithority  for  so  doing,  or  by  any 
neglect  in  his  driving,  feeding,  or  keeping  any 
such  cattle,  or  by  any  other  neglect  or  default 
whatsoever  of  such  pound-keeper,  shall  be  re- 
coverable, on  complaint  of  any  person  aggrieved 
before  two  or  more  magistrates  assembled  in  petty 
sestionSg  or  le^^xxXj^  ^Uy  sessions  in  die  county 
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in  which  such  complainant  shall  reside,  or  In 
which  the  pound  shall  be  situate ;  and  it  shall  b^ 
lawful  for  such  magistrates,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized,  empowered  and  required  to  hear  and 
determine  such  complaint,  provided  •  that  such 
complaint  shall  be  made  to  them  within  one  caJen* 
dor  month  next  after  the  oflPcnce  shall  have  been 
committed  ;  or  the  cause  of  complaint  shall  have 
occurred,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  mafgis- 
tratcs  to  issue  their  warrant  for  levying  any  such 

Eenalty  or  sum  of  money  within  the  sum  limited 
y  this  act,  with  reasonable  costs  of  such  levy 
by  distress,  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  offender  rendering  the  overplus  (if  any)  to  the 
owner.'* 

6y  8.  1?,  "  any  person  who  shall  think  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  such  magistrates  may 
appeal  against  the  conviction  to  the  next  quarter 
sessions  of  such  county,  and  such  appeal  shall  be 
tried  and  finally  determined  accordingly,  provided 
that  notice  in  ^writing  of  such  intention  to  appeal,, 
and  sufficient  securities  conditional  for  duly  prose- 
cuting such  appeals  shall  be  given  to  the  magisti*ates 
before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had  at  the 
time  of  their  decision  upon  the  particular  case ;  and 
in  case  of  such  notice  of  appeal,  and  «iicH  security 
being  given,  in  manner  aforesaid,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  such  magistrates  to  issue  their  warfrant  for 
levying  such  penalty  or  sum  of  money.'* 

In  an  action  brought  against  a  pound  ke&per^-h^ 
may|)rave  that  the  goods  wer^  put  into  bfseiMOcly 
as  pound  keeper,  and  that  as  stich  he  'detoimfrd 
tbem,  for  a  pound,  keeper  is  obliged  lo  tkke  tAA 
keep  whatever  is  brought  to  him ;  he  receives  no 
written  authority  nof  warrant;  4s  a  gaoler  does  on 
the  delivery  of  a  prisoner  iiito  hi»  ^^usto^y  who 
must  therefore  state  the  warrant  in  his  jukifijoattoii^ 
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but  18  bound  to  im  pounds  tbe  cattle  tt  the  peril  d 
the  person  who  brings  them  (Ar) ;  therefore,  tret» 
pass  ri  et  armis  does  not  lie  against'  a  pound  keeper 
for  receiving  a  distress,  though  the  original  taking 
be  tortious ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  exceeds  bn 
duty,  and  assents  to  the  distress.* 

By  s..  3.  of  the  5th  and  6th  Geo.  IV.  ^'evenr 
pound  keeper  whenever,  and  so  often  as  any  aoN 
mals,  of  any  description,  which  shall  be  fonnd 
Btriijfingt  shall  be  impounded  with  him, .  shall  post 
a  written  nqiice  on  the  gate  bf  the  pounds  and  alM 
upon  the  nearest  church  and  chapel,  setting  forth 
a  description  of  such  cattle  so  impounded,  or  in  bis 
possession ;  and  such  notice  shall  remain  so  posted 
until  such  animals  shall  have  been  claimed,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  due  course  of  law.  And 
every  pound  keeper  who  shall  neglect  to  post^uch. 
notices,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  claim  or  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  poundage  ^e  for  the  custody  of  such 
animal,  and  shall  for  each  such  neglect  forfeit  and 
pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^ve  pounds." 

Jf  Goods  are  rescued. 

If  distress  be  made  without  cause,  the  owner  may 
make  rescous  befoue  it  is  impounded  ;  yet  if  it 
be  impounded,  the  owner  cannot  break  the  pound 
and  retake  it,  because  then  it  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  law  (a);  however,  if  he  find  the  pound  unlocked, 
he  may  rescue  the  distress  in  such  case.  And  if  a 
landlord,  after  having  seized  goods  in  a  house,  quits 
possession  of  them  without  impounding  them,  a  re- 
taking will  not  be  a  rescue  (h) ;  so  the  distrainer 
may  retake  the  cattle  if  the  owner  let  them  out  of 
the  pound,  or  if  they  escape  by  any  other  means  (c);. 


{h)  Badkino.  ChAnccUor  Cowp.  476.  1  FhflL  Et.  ISa 
•  Cowp.  476. 

•)  1  inflt  47,— 3B\&.  Oral.  12«— Lovd  Ray.  105. 

h)  6  Mod.  ai5. 

U)  Co.  Lit.  45,— ll-w^^^  »« 
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Jf  goods  are  rescued* 

but  there  is  no  pound  breach  unless  the  cattle  come 
out  of  the  pound  (d). 

We  have  seen  that  if  goods  are  stolen  from  a  pound 
overty  the  distrainer  is  not  answerable  for  them,  be« 
cause  such  is  the  proper  place  for  impounding  the. 
cattle  (e) ;  so  if  the  cattle  die  in  the  pound  without 
any  fault  of  the  distrainer,  he  is  not  answerable  for 
them,  but  may  distrain  again  (/). 

When  a  man  hath  taken  a  distress,  and  the  cattle 
distrained  as  he  is  driving  them  to  the  pound,  go 
into  the  house  of  the  owner  ;  and  he  that  took  the 
distress  demand  them  of  the  owner,  and  he  deliver 
them  not,  this  is  a  rescous  in  law  (*). 

If  the  distress  be  rescued  before  impounding,  the 
proper  remedy  of  the  landlord  is  by  writ  of  rescous  ; 
but  if  the  owner  break  the  pound,  the  remedy  at 
common  law  was  a  writ  de  parcofracio  [g)t  the  sta- 
tute giving  remedy  for  pound  breach  or  rescue,  and 
the  decisions  on  those  statutes  we  shall  proceed  to 
notice. 

By  the  7th  William  III.  c.  22,  s.  6,  "  upon  any 
pound  breach  or  rescous  of  goods  or  chattels  dis- 
trained for  rent,  the  persons  grieved  thereby  shall, 
in  a  special  action  upon  the  case,  recover  treble  da- 
mages and  costs  of  suit  against  the  offenders  in  any 
sach  rescue  or  pound  breach,  or  against  the  owners 
of  the  goods  distrained,  in  case  the  same  shall  be 
afterwards  found  to  have  come  to  his  possession  or 
use.'*  But  by  s.  5,  *'  in  case  any  such  distress  and 
sale,  as  directed  by  that  statute,  shall  be  made  by. 
colour  of  the  act  for  rent  pretended  to  be  in  arrear 
when  none  is  due,  the  owner  of  the  goods  distrained 
and  sold  may,  by  action  of  trespass  or  on  the  case, 

(d)  Winch,  8. 

it)  13  Mod  662.— Oilb.  6$. 

(  /)  1  Salk.  348.— Lord  Ray.  7Sa 

<•)  Co.  Lit  161. 

Cf )  P.  N.  B,  228.  •    .:  .    > 


i^ttowr  double  the  valae^ofthe  gciods  distratned^  wilk' 
full  costs  of  suits  (A). 

^  By  thr4th  Geo.  f.  c.  5.  s.  1.  **  Where  any  dis- 
tress dliall  be  taken  by  tfHy  landlord  having  aothority 
t^  distrain^  or  by  any  persons  by  such  landlord  iia^ 
]^^ered,  if  such  distress  or  any  part  thereof  be 
rescued^  every  person  «o  rescuing,  being  convict 
thereof,  shall  becemtnitted  in  execution  by  the 
Court  beCorew horn  such  conviction  shall  be  had,  for 
such,  fine  as  the  Court  shall  impose  on  sucli  offend- 
ers^; and  in  case  the  party  convicted  shall  not  pay 
to  the  sheriflP  of  the  county  such  fine  as  shaH  be 
imposed  for  such  rescue  within  one  mahth  i^it 
eamnd/mentf  the  party  convicted,  on  default  of  socft 

Jayment,  shall  l>e  conveyed  by  the  sherifT  tO' Ae 
ouse  of  correction^  or  some  werkhoilse  in  the 
countyi  siid  there  kept  at  hard  labour  fir  ahy  time 
not  less  than  three  monthsi  nor  exceeding  Wf 
months^  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
before  whom  such  offender  shall  be  convicted." 

And  by  the  s.  a,  "  Such  landlords  from  whom 
any  distress  shall  be  unlaw^fully  rescued^  may  luring 
his  ejectment^  and  recover  the  premises  as  if  no  dis- 
tress were  to  be  found  on  the  same  (/). 

By  the  8th  of  Geo.  I.  c.  «.  s,  7 — "  If  any  dis- 
tress  lawfully  taken  for  rent,  &c.  shall  be  rescued, 
if  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  distress  wa« 
taken,  his  agent  or  bailiff,  or  any  person  employed 
in  taking  such  distress,  shall  within  Jhttrteen  days 
after    such  rescue  make  oath  thereof  before  any 

(A)  See  6  Mod.  951,  post. 

(f )  If  such  tenants  suffbr  judgment  to  pass  against  the  casual  cjeeior,  Ai 
want  of  appearing  and  taking  defence,  or  of  confessing  lease  entry  and  oaMcr, 
or  on  coming  into  Court  a  verdict  shall  pass  against  them  on  proof  of  tbe  aid 
rncue  at  tlie  trial,  if  such  tenants  shall  not  pay  all  rent  and  arrcar,  tcfedMr 
with  full  costs,  within  six  calendar  months  after  jtic^ent  obtained.  tU  ^tt- 
•ees  or  their  assignees  shall  be  barred  ftom  all  relief  fai  law  or  aqni^  diw 
than  by  writ  of  error  for  tvivnaX  cC  voch  Judginent,  in  caaa  di^  Ma«.#ilL  to 
^noBiMOMm  ibA  i)m  dflROJMad  wtxs&MA  ^tt^iiiiijA.  ti^ao.  nodi  V^itc  ' 
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y  goods  are  retcued-'-'remediet, 

justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  such  res- 
cue shall  have  heen  committed^  such  justice  shall, 
by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal»  order  one  or 
more  constables  of  the  said  county  to  go  with  and 
assist  the  person  on  vvhose  behalf  such  distress  wds 
taken  or  his  agent,  &c.  to  distrain  again,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  number  of  persons  sufficient  to  se- 
cure and  convey  the  distress  so  to  be  taken  to  some 
lawful  pound."  The  !Mh  sect,  provides,  that  such 
sum  as  the  magistrate  shaH  consider  suHicient 
to  pay  the  constables  shall  be  dep(^ited  in  his 
Bands. 

By  s,  10 — "  Ifit  appear  upon  oath  to  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  the  county  pr  place  where  any 
corn  or  hay  shall  be  lawfully  distrained,  that  the 
same  is  in  great  danger  of  bein^  rescued,  or  un- 
lawfully taken  away,  such  justice  shall,  by  warrant 
as .  aforesaid,  order  any  constable  of  the  sam^ 
county  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  Rt  per- 
sons to  watch  and  secure  such  corn  and,  hay  until 
such  time  as  the  same  might  lawfully  be  sold,  or 
sluiU  be  otherwise  delivered  by  course  of  law ;  and 
each  person,  so  appointed,  shall  be  paid  such  wages 
as  such  justice  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  one  shiU 
ling  nor  less  than  sixpence  for  a  day,  nor  less  than 
one  shilling,  oor  more  than  one  shilling  and  six-pence 
for  a  day,  and  night's  attendance,  to  any  one  per- 
son.*' 

By  sect.  11,  a  provision  is  also  made  with 
respect  to  depositing  a  sufficient  sum  in  the  hand^ 
ot  the  justice. 

In  an  action  brought  on  the  stat.  7th  Wm.  III. 
it  has  been  determined,  that  in  cases  of  pound-* 
breach  the  costs  are  treble,  as  well  as  the  </a- 
mages ;  for  damages  were  given  by  common  law, 
and  the  statute  only  increases  them,  and  since  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  gives  costd,  Wh^t^^Vdr  <&• 
mages  are  recovered,  the  words  **  cq«*a**   m  ^6ba 
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superfluoofc.^ 


statute  7tli  of  William  would  be  superflui 
unless  treble  cosls  were  intended  (k)  ;  and  further, 
that  it  is  no  answer  to  an  action  under  this  statute 
for  a  pound  breach  that  the  rent  and  demand  of 
the  distrainer  were  tendered  after  impounding  (/); 
in  this  case  it  was  contended,  that  although  a 
mere  tender  of  rent  was  insufficient,  yet  that  the 
difficulty  was  obviated  by  tendering  the  demand 
of  the  plaintiff,  as  well  aa  his  rent ;  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  it  was  proved,  that  about  an 
hour  after  the  distress  was  made,  while  the  plain- 
tiff was  yet  on  the  premises  (a  public  house)  one 
of  the  defendants  said  to  him  "  come  to  the  bar 
with  me  and  I  will  pay  you  your  rent  and  your 
demand,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  pulled  a 
purse  out  of  his  pocket,  wliich  he  hold  in  his  hand, 
To  which  the  plaintiff  answered,  "  No,  I  will  nut 
have  the  money  ;  I  will  have  the  casks  I  have 
seized."  Subsequent  offers  were  made,  which  the 
^intiff  refused,  insisting  on  his  treble  damages; 
Tlie  Court  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  tender 
was  not  a  good  tender,  but  at  any  rate  the  ten- 
der after  impounding  was  insufficient. 

In  an  action  of  trespass,  under  the  same  stxtute, 
the  defendant  could  not  formerly  iiave  proved,  un- 
der the  general  issue,  that  he  entered  to  take  a 
distress  for  a  rent  charge  ;  but  this  evidence  is  now 
admissible  by  the  lith  Geo.  II.  c.  S.  sect.  10  (ra), 
"  in  all  actions  of  trespass,  or  upon  the  case 
brought  against  any  person  entitled  to  rents  ot 
services  of  any  kind,  or  his  or  her  bailiff,  relating 
to  any  entry  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  otlierwix 
ujjon  the  premises,  chargeable  with  such  rents  ot 
seizures,  or  relating  to  any  distress  or  seizure,  sale 

(Ji)  Skiim.  SSS.— 16  Rep.  115—3  Brod.  and  Sing.  517-  . 
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or  disposal  of  any  goods  or  chattels  thereupon,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  in  such  action 
to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special 
matter  in  evidence.'* 

In  an  action  of  trespass  under  the  statute  of 
2  W.  and  M.  for  making  a  colourable  distress,  no 
demise  need  be  stated  in  the  declaration,  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  the  declaration  state  that  the  goods  were 
taken  in  the  name  of  a  distress.* 

The  only  statute  on  this  subject  that  remains  to 
be  noticed,  is  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  43.  sect.  2  ;  by 
which,  '^  if  any  person  shall  rescue  any  cattle 
which  shall  have  been  lawfully  seized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  impounded,  or  shall  break  down,  in- 
jure or  destroy  any  pound,  legally  constituted, 
whether  any  cattle  shall  be  impoiuided  therein  or 
not,  or  shall  commit  any  pound  breach  or  rescue, 
whereby  any  cattle  of  any  description  shall  escape 
or  be  enlarged  from  any  such  pound,  every  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
and  upon  conviction  of  such  offence,  either  at  the 
assizes  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  or  place 
where  such  pound  shall  be  situated,  shall  be  liable 
to  suffer  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of 
such  Court  before  whom  such  offender  shall  be 
tried  and  convicted." 

If  the  Tenant  be  Bankrupt  or  Imolveni* 

A  landlord  having  a  legal  right  to  distHun  goods 
while  they  remain  on  the  premises,  the  issuilig  of 
a  commission  qf  bankrupt  against,  and  the  messen- 
ger's possession  of  the  goods  of  the  tenant  will  not 
J>revent  a  distress  for  rent,  as  the  assignment  by 
the  commissioners  merely  changes  the  property  in 

•  4  Mod  231. 
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them  to  a  second  person,  t 
Uie  premises  they  are  as  liable 
as  the  goods  of  any  ether  stra 
mission  of  Bankrupt  is  not  coi 
tion  (i)  within  the  meaning 
Anne,  c.  8.  only  entitling  the 
year's  rent ;  therefore,  as  on  t 
distrain  for  the  whole  rent,  e' 
aod  sale  by  the  assignees  of  his 
■io  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
he  removed  without  distraim 
neral,  come  in  for  his  rent 
creditors  {c%  consequently  a 
claim,  without  actually  distr 
etent. 

It  has  been  doubted  wheth' 
not  distrain  between  the  sale 
the  removal  of  the  goods  from 
h  is  submitted  that  the  laodl 
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(b)   After  d 
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•ale  by  tlic  «»aign«»,  if  ihe  goods  arc  not  re 
because  no  provinion  is  ihhJc  in  the  case-  oT  1 
c  8,  wliicb  gira  the  landlord  a  year's  rent 
1  Atk  101.  the  cbaorellor  uid  that  the  lam 
if  be  •uflitr  tlie  goods  (o  he  u/d  by  the  aujgiw 
104,  ttw  goodi  were  iiold  by  (be  aaugnees,  bul 
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tiues  whilst  the  goods  are  on  thq  premises,  and  that 
ivhen  removed  his  lien  is  gone  (^). 

As  a  landlord  clearly  may  distrain  after  an  act  of 

bankruptcy,  it  follows  that  if  the  rent  be  paid  by  the 

tenant  (a  bankrupt)    to  avoid  a  distress  which  is 

threatened,  that  the  assignees  cani^ot  recover  the 

amount  from  the  landlord  (,/)  ;  for  he  has  a  leg^ 

lien  indei)endent  of  the  bankruptcy,  and  it  would  be 

fraud  on  his  legal  right  to  presume  that  by  accept'- 

ing  the  rent  instead  of  distraining  for  it,  he  was  to 

be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  (g)\  and  in  a  recent 

case  (//),  where  a  trader,  being  possessed  of  a  bene-* 

ficial  lease,  proposed,  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  to 

dispose  of  it  to  a  purchaser,   who  refused  to  take  it 

unless  the  premises  should  be  first  discharged  from 

all  arrears  of  rent  which  were  then  due,  and  the  rent 

was  afterwards  paid  out  of  the  money  which  the  pur- 

chaser  had  agreed  to  give  for  the  lease,  the  landlord 

being  aware  of  the  situation  of  the  bankrupt,  and 

there  being  no  property  to  distrain  on  the  premises 

at  the  time  ;  but  the  landlord  having  a  right  of  re« 

entry,  according  to  a  proviso  in  the  lease,  it  was  held 

that*the  assignee  of  the  bankrupt  could  not  recover 

from  the  landlord  the  rent  so  paid  to  him,  in  an 

action  for  money  had  and  received,  as  the  estate  of 

the  bankrupt  had  been  benefited  by  such  payment, 

and  as  the  landlord  had  thereby  waived  his  right  to 

distrain^  as  well  as  to  proceed  by  ejectment  for  a 

breach  of  the  proviso  i:ontained  in  the  lease.     So  if 

an  insolvent  tenant  convey  all  his  estate  to  a  trustee^ 

for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  this  will  not  avoid 

the  landlord's  right  to  distrain  (i). 

(e)  See  1  Bro.  Ch.  ca.  427.^Cook,  B.  L.  223. 

</)  5  Esp.200. 

(g)  5  Eip.  N.  P.  C.  200, 

(«)  8  B.  Moore,  171. 

(i)  &  Burr.  ]  886.-4  East  1,  where  therefore  the  crediton  after  eiueh  a9 
aiugnment  emplojed  a  broker  to  tell  the  goodi,  who  aecordiogly  advertiwd 
tkcm  lor  sala^  and  the  landlord  coming  on  the  piewiiiei  todinvain,  the  braliar 
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'  But  if  the  landlord,  haoing  dirtndned  for  rent, 
shall  afterwards  prove  the  debt  under  the  commta* 
don,  it  should  seem  that  since  the  late  act  of  the 
49th  Geo.  III.  c.  121,  8.  14  ('At),  he  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  thereby  made  his  election  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  commission,  and  to  have  abandoned 
his  remedy  by  distress ;  the  point  however  has  never 
been  determined,  and  does  not  come  within  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  act. 

If  the  landlord  neglect  to  distrain  as  stated,  be 
is  not  entitled  to  a  yearns  rent  in  preference  to  the 
other  creditors,  by  the  equity  of  the  statute  9th 
'  Ann ;  and  indeed  his  remedy  by  distress  seems  to 
have  been  &voured  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  because 
no  provision  is  made  by  that  statute  in  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  where  (/),  however,  beins  entitled  to  dis- 
train  for  a  half  year's  rent,  the  landlord  became 
the  purchaser  of  the  goods  from  the  assignees,  it 
was  held  that  he  might  retain  half  a  year's  rent 
out  of  the  purchase  money,  and  this  obtains  whe- 
ther the  rent  be  payable  in  advance  (m)  or  not. 

Lastly,  if  a  mortgagee  of  a  bankrupt's  estate 
pay  the  arrears  of  rent  due  to  the  landlord,  he 
shall  not  be  preferred  to  the  other  creditors  under 
the  commission,  unless  he  applies  to  the  Court  for 
an  order  to  stand  in  the  landlord's  place ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  how  such  an  order  could  be  made, 

promised  to  pay  the  arrears  oo  bis  desisting  from  the  distress,  the  broker  was 
held  to  have  acted  as  bailiff  to  the  landlord,  and  bound  therefore  to  satisfy  hb 
debt  first ;  neither  was  this  considered  as  a  parole  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another,  within  the  statute,  of  frauds,  because  previous  to  the  promise  the  land- 
lord had  a  legal  pledge  and  a  prior  lien  to  the  creditors. 

(k)  3  MauL  and  Sel.  80. 

(/)  2  Dumf.  and  East  60J, 

(m)  Id.  ib.  So  a  claim  may  be  supported  by  a  landlord  in  an  acdon 
against  the  sheriff  for  removing  goods  seized  under  ^Jifa  for  forehand  rent, 
or  rent  stipulated  by  the  lease  to  be  paid  in  advance,  9a  being  rent  do*  at 
the  ume  of  the  seizure  within  the  above  statute ;  and  luch  rent  xoMf  ba  dit- 
trained  for  by  the  landlord,  although  he  is  aware  that  an  executioii  ii  about 
to  be  aent  down  at  ihe  im\\.«C«l  vi^^gaeMntcraditor.    7  Price  69a 
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because  the  mortgagee  can  be  in  no  better  situation 
than  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  himself  had  no 
lien  on  the  goods  without  actual  distress  (©)• 


CHAR   III. 

Of  the  notice  and  §ale  of  the  DittreiS, 

DISTRESSES  for  rent  being  in  the  nature  of 
pledges,  &c.  the  landlord  could  not  tise,  much  less 
could  he  sell  or  dispose  of  the  thing  distrained  (a) ; 
and  by  the  I8th  Ed.  IV.  c.  1.  he  was  only  allowed 
to  keep  the  distress  as  praised.  The  earliest  statute 
by  which  selling  any  distress  is  authorised  ap|)ears 
to  be  the  7th  of  Wm.  III.  c.  22.  permitting  corn  in 
cocky  &c.  to  be  disposed  of ;  however,  the  material 
statute  allowing  the  sale,  and  regulating  the  mode 
and  course  of  disposal  of  distress  in  Ireland,  is  the 
25th  Geo.  II.-  c.  1 3.  s.  5.  (b)  by  which,  after  reciting 
that  the  manner  in  which  distresses  taken  for  rent 
services,  fee  farm  rent,  or  rent  charges,  have  been 
often  disposed  of,  have  occasioned  troublesome  and 
vexatious  suits,  proceeds  to  enact,  '^  that  all  dis- 
tresses lawfully  taken  for  any  such  rents,  or  arrears 
of  rent,  shall,  unless  redeemed  within  eight  days  after 
the  same  shall  be  distrained,  as  aforesaid,  be  sold  by 
public  cant  to  the  highest  and  fairest  bidder  or  bid- 
ders, at  such  time  or  times,  and  in  such  convenient 
place  or  places  as  the  person  distraining,  his  agent, 
or  bailiff  shall  for  that  purpose  appoint ;  such  person, 

(o)  Anon.  1  Alk.  103.  Where  the  solicitore  of  the  aatignees  of  a  bankrupt 
whose  goods  were  distrained,  gare  the  following  written  undertaking :  **  we 
as  solicitors  to  the  assignees,  undertake  to  pay  to  the  landlord  his  rent,  pronded 
it  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  effects  distrained,*'  the  expression  **  we  aa 
aoliritors'*  having  been  considered  suflScient  to  bind  those  personally  who 
aigned ;  the  solicitors  were  held  personally  liable.  5  £ast.  148. 
\  (a)  Co.  Lit  47.  (b). 
(6)  2  Wm.  and  M.  Sess.  1.  c  5.  Eng. 
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his  afpent,  dr  bailiff,  after  DEFAtat  mftde  in  re- 
deeming such  distress  within  the  time  aforesaid,  jEn< 
causing  one  or  more  notice  or  notices^  in  writingi  i^ 
the  place  and  time  intended  for  such  sale  to  be 
posted  up  six  days  previous  to  the  time  of  such 
sale  in  <  the  nej*/marAr6/?ott;n  to  such  place,  at  the 
usual  place  in  such  market  town  for  posting  up  pub* 
lie  notices ;  and  that  the  price  and  prices  for  which 
such  distress  or  distresses  shall  be  bonn^de  then  and 
theh!  sold,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  between  all 
the  parties  afotesatd,  and  all  perlElohs  deriving  under 
them  respectively,  to  be  the  full  arid  real  value  of 
such  distress  or  distressed ;  and  that  such  value  shall 
not  he  afterwards  questioned  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equitv  }  and  in  case  such  digress  of  distresses  shall 
be  sold  for  more  thiln  is  due  arid  owing  to  the  person 
and  persons  for  whose  benefit  such  distl^ss  or  dis- 
.  tresses  shall  be  takeri,  such  overplus^  after  deducting 
thereout  all  necessary  expenses  attending  the  taking 
and  selling  the  said  distress,  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  person  and  persons  from  whom  such  distress  and 
distresses  shall  be  taken.** 

Upon  the  constrnction  of  this  statute  an  opinion 
was  entertained  by  some,  that  in  the  calculation  of 
the  time  for  a  sale,  that  the  six  days  which  the  notice 
should  be  posted  might  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
eight  days  allowed  to  the  tenant  for  redemption  ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  might  be  concurrent.     How- 
ever, the  words  of  the  act,  namely,   ^^  after  default 
made  in  redeeming  such  distress  within  the    time 
aforesaid^  first  causing  notice,  &c.V  appear  so  far 
sufficiently  express  that  the   intent   was  that  such 
notice  should  not  be  given  until  after  the  expiration 
of  the  eight  days  to  redeem,  for  until  then  the  de- 
fault has  not  been  made  ;  accordingly,  in  the  case  of 
Delany  v.  Palmer  (c),  it  was  fully  determined  that 
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the  six  days  for  the  notice  of  sale  are  not  concurrent 
with,  or  part  and  parcel  of  the  eight  days  to  redeem ; 
and  the  landlord  having  sold  on  the  eighth  day  after 
seizure,  an  action  was  held  to  be  maintainable,  al- 
though six  days  notice  had  been  given. 

But  although  the  statute  appears  to  be  so  Jar 
sufficiently  clear,  it  is  not  so  fully  explicit  with  respect 
to  the  day  on  which  the  notice  ought  to  be  posted, 
or  as  to  the  day  on  which  the.  sale  ought  to  take 

f)lace ;  and  there  is  little  aid  to  be  obtained  by  ana- 
ogy  with  the  act  in  England,  regulating  the  sale  of 
distresses ;  and  although  every  enquiry  and  exertion 
have  been  made  to  discover  an  express  decision  as  to 
the  point  how  those  days  Aere  ought  to  be  calculated, 
the  point  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  decided. 
With  respect  to  the  dajf  for  the  sale,  (which  is 
the  most  important,)  it  is  conceived  that  it  ought 
to  be  th^  day  Jbrtnight  of  the  seizure  ;  thus,  if  the 
distress  is  taken  on  Monday^  being  the  first  of 
October,  the  sale  should  be  proceeded  with  on 
Monday  the  ^fifieefith  of  that  month.  This  course 
is  common  in  practice,  is  the  mode  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  appears  consistent  with  the  words  of 
the  statute  ;  it  may  also  be  noticed,  that  in  the  only 
English  case  that  bears  on  this  point  by  analogy, 
the  time  when  the  sale  of  the  distress  took,  place, 
which  was  held  regular,  will  not  be  found  to  differ 
from  this  calculation  (rf). 

Another  reason  why  it  is  submitted  that  this 
mode  of  calculation  is  correct  i%  that  in  the  case  of 
Murphy  "v.  Duigan(*),  although  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  the  regularity  of  the  disposal  of  distress 

(d)  Wallace  v.  King— 1  H.  Dlac.  13.  InthU  cats  a  dittresa  waa  made  on  the 
wtoming  of  tbo  12th  of  May,  (the  report  doeanot  state  it,  but  the  facUprotait 
waa  early  in  the  day,)  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  t7th  the  gooda  were  remored 
mod  sold ;  it  was  held  that  on  the  evening  of  the  1  lth,fioe  days  from  the  time 
of  the  distrcsa  bad  completely  expired,  i^  that  the  rfmovil  and  mU  wtrarf 
gular  according  to  the  time  allowed  by  the  statute. 

(•)  See  K.  B.  Irel.  Mich.  \9»^ 
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wtt  canvassedy  no  objection  was  urged  expressly  ss 
to  tlite  time  on  which  the^  sale  took  place,  and  there 
the  sale  was  proceeded  with  on  the  dajjbrimght  [e) 
of  tibe  seisure. 

The  case  of  Murphy  v.  Du^n  was  an  action  td 
et  tfrndSf  tried  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (/),  in 
which,  amongst  other  objections,  -  it  was  uiged, 
that  the  defendant  had  not  shewn  a  compliance 
with  the  Stat.  25th  Geo.  III.  c*  18. — ^^ist,  in  but 

S raring  that  notice  had  been  posted,  pursuant  to 
^e  statute.«^-Sdly,  for  remaining  in  possession 
ten  days  after  the  saki  and  Sdly,  for  not  having 
accounted  for  a  mare  and  ass  which  he  had  seixe£ 
In  this  case^  Che  seizure  was  made  on  Saturday 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  on  the  Satwrdag 
following,  b^ing  tne  twenty-second,  the  notice  was 
.  posted  for  a  sale  to  take  place  on  the  Saturday  en- 
suing, being  the  twenty-ninth  imU  and  as  there 
was  no  arrangement  or  compromise  between  the 
parties  whatsoever,  and  as  no  express  Direction 
was  made  on  account  of  the  sale  having  taken 
placemen  the  day  Jbrtnight  of  the  seizure,  although 
the  general  question  of  irregularity  was  canvassed, 
it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  if  the  time  of  sale  were 
objectionable,  such  objection  would  have  been 
urged :  this  is  a  course  of  reasoning  recc^nized 
and  admitted  in  the  books,  therefore  it  is  submit- 
ted, that  the  sale  of  distress  should  be  on  the  day 

(«)  We  have  seen  flimt  in  England  ihejtve  days  given  to  the  tenant  to  le- 
plevj  are  calculated  computing  twenty-four  hours  to  each  day,  cooiniencing 
the  calculation  from  the  time  ^the  seizure,  and  this  rule  I  find  recognised  bj 
some  of  considerable  eminence  at  the  bar;  the  result,  however,  will  not  be 
found  to  differ  from  the  mode  laid  down ;  for  suppose  the  seixure  to  be  oo 
Monday y  tbtfrU  of  October,  at  9  o*  Clock,  a.  m,  the  first  day  (of  twenty-foor 
hours)  will  expire  inunediately  after  that  hour  on  Tuesday  the  2d,  and, 
following  up  the  same  course  of  calcuktion,  the  14th  will  be  found  to  have 
expired  on  Monday  the  15lh  instant  at  9  o'clock,  a,  m.  consequently  the  two 
courses  arrive  at  the  same  point  It  will  be  found  that  the  6th  Gao.  IV.  c. 
'  49,  regulatisgthe  impounding  dtetresses,  calcuUtet three  dart  aa  ueftaty^two 
hours. 

(J )  Q^ec&*ft  cvunty  wuniaer  astiaes,  1822. 
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fortnight  after  the  seizure,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  selling  on 
that  day,  and  herein  I  am  fortified  with  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  at  the 
bar  (a). 

With  respect  to  the  day  on  which  the  notice 
should  be  posted  previous  to  the  sale,  or  in  other 
words,  at  what  time  the  eight  days  for  redeeming 
expire,  some  .  diflference  of  opinion  exists  ;  how- 
ever, that  difference  is  not  material :  -  assuming, 
as  before,  the  seizure  made  on  Monday  the  first 
of  October,  it  is  conceived  that  the  notice  ought 
to  be  posted  on  Tuesday  the  ninth  instant.  'iDiis 
appears  regular  and  sufficient,  and  will  be  borne 
out  in  calculation,  either  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  computing  already  made,  or  to  hours, 
and  with  analogy  to  the  English  decision  already 
cited  t ;  but  if  the  notice  is  posted  on  Monday  ^ 
the  eighth  instant,  it  is  submitted  there  would  be 
no  ground  or  even  colour  of  action,  and'  the  rea- 
soning drawn  from  the  case  of  Murphy  t^.  Duigan  t 
is  applicable,  such  having  been  the  course  adopted 
in  that  case. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  parts  of  Ire* 
land  to  post  the  notice  of  sale  immediately  on, 
or  soon  after  the  seizure  of  the  distress,  thus  giv- 
ing fourteen  days ;  but  this  course  does  not  appear 
conformable  to  the  directions  of  the  statute,  is 
vexatious  and  inequitable,  and  an  unwarranted  ex- 
posure §  of  the  a£^rs  of  the  tenant ;  moreover  it 

(«)  By  tbe  51  Hen.  3.  stat  4.  the  time  for  repIeYyiog  ii  fifteen  dajri. 

f  Ante,  73. 

*  This  must  be  the  case  where  the  leisure  is  made  on  a  Saturday. 

X  Ante,  ISn, 

$  There  is  scarcely  any  tenant  who  is  not  liable  to  be  dittnined  opoi^ 
for  it  rarely  occurs  that  the  rent  is  tendered  on  the  rent  day,  If  theraAre  a 
harsh  or  vindictiTe  landlord  were  to  post  at  the  time  of  seiturt  the  conae 
qaences  might  be  most  iiijurious  to  the  tenant^  especially  ia  tht  Ciit  of  • 
trader  In  a  larfe  town. 


i 
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a 

would  be  inezpedientit  and  not  pndace  the  eflBxt 
ifitended^Yrom  the  «Vday  notice. 

The  blgeet  of  the  legislature  dearly  was,  that 'tbe 
gobdd  seized  mi^  be  disposed  of  at  a  fair  and  rea-; 
sonahle  value ;  and  indeed  the  act  so  fair  aasumea  thii» 
by  declaring  that  the  produce  of  the  sale  ah'ould  be 
conclusive  and  considered  between  all  parties  as  die 
full  value  not  to^be  questioned ;  the  intentt  there- 
fore^' of  the  notice  being  posted:  six  days  previous 
to  the  sde  clearly  was, .  that  persona  inighl;  be  ap- 
prised, that  the-  goods  not  rurving  been  .redeemed 
widmi  the  time  Ihnitbed  the  sale  would  teke  [^ace, 
and  that  thus  bidders  would  be  procured  at  the- 
aoctibn ;  but  suppose  the  notice  ffven^fixurteen  days 
pMviiftis^  this  result  woold  not  be  arrived  at^  for 
any  ^>eriDn6  seeing  mch  notice  would  natorslly 
condude  :  that  the  goods  mght  be  redeemed 
within  the  time  allowed  H,  therefore  he  would  not 
attend,  and  consequently  bidders  might  not  ht 
procured. 

The  act  says,  that  the  notice  shall  be  posted  m 
the  next  market  town  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Dwyer 
V.  Peacock,  ♦  it  was  contended  on  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff (who  had  brought  an  action  for  alleged  tres- 
pass in  making  distress,  Sec.)*  that  the  legislature 
had  imposed  the  necessity  of  posting  the  notice  of 
sale  in  a  market  town,  that  is,  in  a  market  town 
which  was  such  by  grant  or  prescription  t,  whilst 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  alleged,  that 
the  object  of  the  notice  (as  we  have  seen),  was  to 
procure  bidders,  and  that  it  niever  could  have  been 
the  intention  to  impose  upon  the  landlord  the  ne- 

B  Tlie  great  probability  ia,  that  the  notice  itself,  if  posted  to  Umg  prior 
to  the  sole,  would  be  torn  down  before  a  reasonable  time  prerious  to  the  sale ; 
the  form  of  such  notices  also  usually  is,  that  the  goods  not  kmwg  been  rt^ 
deemed,  will  be  sold,&c.  &c 

•  2  Fox  &  Smith,  34. 

f  See  3  Iim,  Sno.-*GQwjTul)i^.Ut  Market  C 
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cessity  of  inquiring  into  the  title  of  the  town  to  hold 
a  market,  and  afterwards  of  proving  at  the  trial  that 
that  title  arose  either  by  prescription  or  charter ; 
however,  in  that  case,  this  Question  was  not  more 
fully  investigated  or  decidea,  there  having  been  % 
waiver  of  the  irregularity  (assuming  it  such)  by  a 
consent  to  postpone  the  sale ;  the  point  however, 
as  to  what  is  a  market  town,  appears  to  be  settled 
by  the  statute  56th  Geo.  III.  c.  11 1.  sec  25th,  by 
which  market  towns  are  defined  to  be  *'  where  mar- 
kets  are  held  weekly  throughout  the  year  t*'' 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  if  the  landlord  either 
continues  in  possession  beyond  the  time  limited  t, 
or  disposes  of  the  tenant's  goods  before  the  expiry 
of  the  time  allowed  II  by  the  statute,  or  commits 
any  act  mjiteriallv  irregular  in  any  other  respect  in 
the  progress  of  the  seizing,  impounding,  or  selling 
the  distress,  that  in  Ireland  he  is  a  trespasser  ab 
initio,  there  not  being  any  enactment  in  force  in 
this  country  corresponding  with  the  provision  of 
the  English  stat.  11th  Geo.  II.  c.  19»  s.  19,  20. 
there  is  the  greater  reason  to  regret  that  that  law 
is  not  in  force  in  Ireland,  because,  as  has  been  ob- 
verved  by  chief  Justice  Gilbert,  speaking  of  that 
act,  the  many  particulars  which  attend  taking  a  dis- 
tress, render  it  a  hazardous  mode  of  proceeding 
(without  the  aid  of  such  a  statute) ;  for  if  any  one 
irregularly   be  committed,  it    vitiates   the  whole 

%  In  the  case  of  Murphy  r.  Duignan,  cited  ante  75.  it  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  verdict,  inasmuch  as  the 
dcftndant  had  not  shewn  a  compliance  with  the  act  25th  Geo.  III.  in  his 
the  defendant's  not  proTing  that  notice  of  sale  had  been  posted  in  a  market 
town  pursuant  to  that  statute ;  the  position  howercr  was  rebutted,  because 
the  plainlifT no/  having  shewn  any  iitegularity  in  the  dispoaal  of  the  dtstreis, 
the  defendant  was  not  called  upon  to  go  into  evidence  to  prove  the  conterM^ 
neither  was  he  compelled  to  Juatify  specially  in  pleading. 

t  2Stra.717. 

II  Delany  v.  Palmer.    Exck,  C.  P.  Ire.  TVin.  181S. 
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distress,  and  makes  the  distrainer  a  trespasser  ab 
initio.  However,  as  it  frequentlyhappens  that  the 
tenant  requests  further  time  to  settle  the  rent  in 
arrear,  if  so^  and  that  the  landlord  is  disposed  to 

S^ant  the  indulgence,  (which  is  highly  advisable  to 
oi)  let  the  tenant  give  a  written  consent .  to  the 
fandlord's  continuing  in  possession,  .and  by  this 
course  any  previQus  4rregularity  wfll  be  waived. 

Lastly,  it  the  goods  lutve  not  been  replevied,  or 
there  is  no  agreement  or  consent  to  the  landlord's 
continuing  in  possession,  and  that  the  rent  still  re* 
mains  unpaid,  the  sale  may  be  proceeded  with ;  for 
which  purpose  the  goods,  if  cattle,  &c.  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  pound  to  some  public  place  nuned 
in  the  notice,  in  order  that  the  bidders  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  them.  It  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  make  anv  observation  respecting  the 
course  of  the  sale-  When  the  ^oods  are  disposed, 
the  rent  in  arrear  and  reasonable  costs  and  charges 
attending  the  distress  should  be  deducted  from 
the  receipt  -,  and  if  any  overplus  remains  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  tenant  t. 

Of  Tender  of  the  Bent  Arrears, 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  a  tender  of  the  rent 
is  made  by  the  tenant,  it  may  be  expedient  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  that  subject  with  reference 
to  tlie  three  stages  at  which  the  act  of  tender  may 
most  probably  occur,  namely,  1st,  bqfore  the  distress 
is  taken  ;  2dly,  after  the  distress  is  taken,  and  be^ 
fore  it  is  impounded ;  and,  Sdly,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  eight  days  to  redeem,  and  a/2^r  impounding. 


f  Where  goods  were  lold  under  a  distreas  for  rent,  and  a  surplus  rtmsinsd 
in  the  hands  of  the  constable,  who  became  bankrupt,  it  was  held  that  the 
tenant  had  no  tide  to  a  preference  before  the  other  creditors ;  for  altfaou^  it 
might  be  so  where  the  goods  remained  in  specie,  yet  the  money  was  f»- 
besiled, .  and  tlie  tenant  could  only  come  in  with  the  other  Cf>edit«r%  and  on 
tht  Nine  foodng.    *i  NVxk.ibt,74« 
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If  the  landlord  come  to  distrain,  (which  we  have 
seen  is  in  ordinary  cases  a  legal  demand  of  the  rent,) 
the  tenant  may  before  the  distress  tender  the  arrear- 
ages, and  if  the  distress  be  aflerwai*ds  taken  it  is 
clearly  illegal ;  so  where  the  landlord  has  distrained^ 
if  the  tenant  before  impounding  of  the  distress  shall 
tender  the  arrearages,  together  with  the  costs  and 
expences  which  have  been  fairly  incurred,  the  land- 
lord ought  to  deliver  up  the  distress,  and  a  sale 
afterwards  would  be  unlawful. 

In  estimating  those  costs  and  expences  it  is  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  although  the  stat.  57  Geo.  III. 
c.  93,  regulating  the  costs  of  distresses  for  ^777^// 
rents  in  England,  does  not  extend  to  this  country, 
still  the  equity  of  that  statute  ought  to  be  regarded 
in  estimating  the  expenses  of  similar  proceedings 
here  ;  therefore,  where  the  rent  is  small,  if  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  charges  allowed  by  that  statute  * 
be  tendered,  it  is  adviscable  to  accept  it. 

But  where  the  goods  have  been  impounded,  and 
that  the  eight  days  allowed  by  the  25th  Geo.  II. 
c.  IS.  for  redemption  have  expired,  if  the  tenant  shall 
tender  the  rent  and  costs,  although  it  would  be  se- 
vere and  inequitable  to  persist  in  the  sale,  still  it 
seems  that  it  would  not  be  illegal  to  do  so  -,  and  if 
beasts  are  distrained,  and  any  of  them  impounded 
before  the  tender  is  made,  the  tender  is  void  (t) ; 
and  if  in  stucb  case  the  beasts  die  in  the  pound,  the 
owner  shall  bear  the  loss,  because  such  tender  comes 
too  late  to  fix  any  legal  responsibility  on  the  person 
distraining.  However,  if  the  arrears  and  costs, 
fairly  incurred,  are  tendered  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  dis- 
tress be  delivered  up ;  moreover,  there  are  prece- 
dents of  declarations  against  sellers,   where  the 


•  See  Port.  tit. "  Costs." 

t  Lutw.  1262—5.     Bac  Abra.8. 
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Of  Tender^  Uie  Baa  Jbrrtmn. 

arrears,  &c.  had  beea  tendered  aft^  the  days  of 
rcfdemptiony  thouffh  there  is  *  nO:  decided  authority 
on  the  subject ;  and  persisting  in  the  sale,  eren  after 
the  expiration  of  the  ei^t  days  especially,  though 
the  goods  have  not  been  impoundeo,  appears  impro* 
per  and  hazardous. 

Lastly,  if  the  tenant,  has  tendered  the  arrear,  && 
and  the  landlord  declined  to  accept  it,,  should  the 
latter  afterwards  be  disposed- to  receive  the  sum 
offered,  it  is  adviseable  for  him  to  demand  the  amouot 
of  the  tender ;  for  bj  so  doing,  in  the  event  of  the 
tenant's  not  complying  with  the  demand,  it  would 
deprive  hitin  of  any  benefit  to  arise  from  that  tender 
in  an  action  against  the  landlord  '^t 

OMt  qf  dutmUUng. 

The  earliest  statute  in  Ireland  which  gives  tbe 
damages  or  expenses  attendant  on  a  distress  is  the 
18th  Edw.  IV.  c.  1.  s.  1.  by  which,  if  the  distress  is 
not  redeemed  (quit)  in  eight  days,  it  may  be  ap- 
praised ;  and  if  the  person  distrained  upon  does  not 
come  and  pay  his  duty,  &c»  then  the  lord  may  take 
it,  as  it  is  praised  for  his  rent,  with  his  damages. 

We  have  seen  t  that  by  the  8th  Geo.  1.  c.  2. 
where  any  distress  is  rescued^  a  magistrate's  war* 
rant  ordering  constables  to  assist  may  be  procured. 

*  By  the  Irish  stat  25  Geo.  J  I.  c.  I.T,  regulating  the  disposal  of  disfms^ 
an  APPRAISEMENT  i:!  Dot  mentioned ;  this  also  obtains  in  the  56th  Gca  III. 
c  88,  with  respect  to  growing  crops ;  and  by  the  former  act  it  is  also  declared, 
that  the  value  of  the  sale  of  the  distress  is  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  further 
it  is  not  the  practice  to  appraise  distress  in  this  country ;  howcrcr,  as  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  true  conatruction  of  the  statutes  in  requiring  an  ap* 
praisement  is,  that  the  value  of  the  goods  may  be  ascertained  by  a  fair  cstimala 
made  at  the  time  of  the  distress;  and  if  onjsuch  Taluation  there  should  not  be 
thought  sufficient  without,  the  landlord  may  distrain  beasts  of  the  ploqgh 
(6  Prioe^  3).     It  is  worthy  of  consideration  how  far  the  necessity,  or  at  laMt 
utility  of  an  appraisement  in  such  cases,  or  where  tools  of  trade  inUr  aiia  art 
Kind,  ttiU  remains.     Sec  also  1  Lofd  Raym*  342; 
i  AtUe^  64. 


THE   LAW   OF   DISTRG89E8.  ^1 


Cotts  of  dittraining. 


The  9th  sect,  of  this  act  provides  ^^  that  before 
any  justice  shall  grant  such  warrant,  there  shall 
be  deposited  in  his  hand  such  reasonable  sum  of 
money  as  he  shall  require  to  satisfy  such  constables, 
&c.  for  their  trouble,  out  of  which  reasonable  sa* 
tisfaction  shalt  be  made  by  such  justice,  qfier  the 
service  performed,  to  such  constables,  &c.  return* 
ing  the  overplus ;  which  money  so  paid  shall  in  the 
jfirst  place  be  deducted  out  of  the  money  arising 
by  such  distress^  in  case  the  same  shall  be  ^d,  or 
otherwise  shall  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  tlie 
goods,  as  in  cases  of  a  distress  for  rent,  or  by 
civil  bill  against  the  person  owing  the  rent,  &c. 
for  which  such  distress  was  taken,  with  costs  of 
suit. 

It  has  also  been  observed  f  that  by  the  10th 
sect,  of  this  act,  if  it  shall  appear  upon  oath  to  any 
justice  that  corn  or  hay  distrained  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  rescued,  a  similar  order  may  be 
obtained ;  and  ^^  each  person  so  appointed  shall  be 
paid  such  wages  as  such  justice  shall  direct,  not 
exceeding  one  shillings  nor  le^s  than  six  pence  for 
one  day's  attendance,  nor  less  than  one  shillings 
nor  more  than  one  shilling  and  six  pence  for  a  day 
and  a  nighfs  attendance  to  any  one  person  :*'— By 
the  1 1  th  sect,  a  proviso  is  made  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  sum  lodged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  dis- 
tress rescued  t. 

M 


f  Jnle,  65. 

I  By  this  section  the  person  at  whose  instance  such  wanwit  dudl  be 
granted  shall,  before  the  granting  of  the  same,  deposit  such  rwisonaWe\«m 
in  the  hand  of  the  said  justice  as  he  shall  judge  to  be  aoflkient  for  snch 
payment,  which  he  shall  cause  to  be  made  acoerdipg  to. the  {mportiDiia 
above  mentioned,  after  the  service  performed,  returniiig  &§  ongphn ; .  And  one 
moiety  of  the  sum  which  shall  be  at  the  cbaige  of  tbepv^.ite  srtioae  behalf 
such  warrant  was  granted ;  and  aa  to  tbe  olbcr .  nMNttgr-lhefinf,  ■atiifiriri<n 
shall  be  made  to  the  party  who  made  the  depodt,  en!  of  the  money  arlsinf 


tt      ,  THX.LAW  OF  D18TBM8ES. 

0M»  ff  dutndmiag. 

But  the  prindpai  statute  in  Ireland  in  which 
ihe  suUect  vf  costs  of  distrainihg^  is  mentioiied,  is 
the  85th  Geo.  IL  c.  18.  already  noticed,  by  th«  ^ 
concluding  passage  of  the  5tk  sect,  of  which»  '*  in 
case  snch  oirtress  shall  be  sold  for  mare  than  is 
owing  to  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  such  dis- 
tresses shall  he  taken,  such  werpU^  after  deduct- 
ing aU  neceueary  exoence$  attending  the  takii^ 
the  said  dirtaress  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  persons 
ftom  whom  such  distresses  shall  be  taken  ;*'  there- 
fiwe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  landlord  is 
equally  well  entitled  to  hb  reasonable  costs  and  ez- 
nences  attending  on  a  side  of  distress  as  he  is  to 
nis  rent.    • 

With  respect  to  growing  crops,  we  have  already 
seen  $  that  the  expenses  of  cutting,  saving,  &c« 
and  where  a  barn  is  necessarily  hiredt  a  reasonable 
sum  or  rent  for  it  may  be  charged  against  the  tenant ; 
but  where  the  landlord  can  secure  the  distress 
without  placing  it  in  a  barn,  or  where  he  has  a 
barn  of  his  own,  on  or  convenient  to  the  lands  dis- 
trained to  place  the  distress  in,  in  either  case  a  charge 
ought  not  to  be  made  /or  rent  of  a  bam. 

In  cases  of  distresses  for  small  rents^  t  tliat  is  where 


by  nich  dutreu  in  the  6nt  place,  in  csm  the  lame  •hall  be  levied  by  dtt- 
trett  and  lale  as  in  cases  of  distress  for  rent,  or  by  civil  bill  i^^nat  the 
person  owing  the  rent,  &c.  for  which  such  distress  was  taken,  with  costs  of 
suii, 

§  Jnle,  53. 
f  Schedule  of  costs  and  charges  under  the  act  57th  Geo.  IIL  c.  93^  fir  Us* 

tresses  of  small  rents* 

Levying  distress,  three  thilliags. 
Man  in  possession,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day. 
Appraisement  (whether  by  one  broker  or  more)  sixpence  in  the  pound  aa 
the  value  of  the  goods. 

Stamp.— iSr.  JO.  These  two  charges  are  not  applicable  to  Irdand. 

All  expenses  cf  advertisements,  ten  shillings ;— catalogues,  sale  and  eom- 

mission  on  delivery  of  the  goods,  one  shilling  in  the  pouad  ontlieiMearo- 
duoeoftheaale. 

^^"^  P';;o^dmiB  €i  cMU  fie  dfatrdning^  and  other  fonm  mpwUM  die- 
— T.   wl  be  voftdUied  in  te  ferthcemlBf  wofk  •*  Fkeoedento  ci  CM 


THE   LAW   OF   PISTRE88ES.  8S 


OitU  of  dUiraining. 


the  sum  due  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds^  for  or  in  respect  of  such  rent,  it  may  be 

? roper  to  observe,  that  althoug)i  the  stat.  57th  Geo. 
II.  c.  93.  which  regulates  and  defines  the  costs  of 
such  distresses  in  England^  does  not  extend  to 
Ireland,  nevertheless  the  equity  of  that  statute  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  estimatipg  the  expenses  of  similar 
proceedings  here,  so  far  as  the  allowances  made  by 
that  statute  are  api^icable  to  the  acts  performed 
in  the  progress  and  sale  of  the  distress  in  this 
country. 

With  respect  to  a  keeper's  wages,  the  allowance  ^ 
should  be  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day  if  the 
tenant  keep  him,  and  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  day,  if  he  keep  himself*. 

Bdief  to  TerrC'lenantt, 

If  the  goods  of  the  tenant  in  possession  are  dis- 
trained for  the  rent  of  fus  landlord,  by  the  land- 
lord paramount,  and  he  pay  the  rent,  it  may  in  ge- 
neral be  the  set  off^  against  any  subsequent  demand 
of  rent  by  the  immediate  landlord  t. 

However,  in  a  recent  case,  where  a  tenant  un- 
derlet a  part  of  certain  premises,  and  the  original 
landlord  distrained  for  rent  upon  the  under-tenant, 
it  was  held,  that  an  action  of  assumpsit  would 
not  lie  by  the  latter  (the  under-tenant)  against 
his  lessor,  upon  an  implied  promise  to  indem- 
nify him  against  the  rent  payable  to  the  superior 
landlord  t. 


•   Oilb.  on  dktreu,  23S. 

f  Chainb,  L.  and  T.  616. 

i  3  Bar.  and  Cret.  7S9  —In  the  whole  eonne  of  the  proeoM  of  diilfMi 
the  landlord  bat  no  property  in  the  dittreia;  thereforoi  altbomfa  the  ttaHiu^ 
permita  hun  to  mU,  the  vendee  will  be  eiitided  inwaedJalely  flrom  the  tenant 


mxj  iTor  him  to  prore  the  ftcts  of  pa^mentk  to  hit 
^medUte  UhcUord  under  diitrea  or  odwnrii^ 
•iid  the  sutweonant  pftyment  of  any  rent  to  a  a^ 
perior  Undlora  noder  raeh  <Bi*FM  or  that  he  m 
coMMiKl  to  pey  mywmht/^da'vvih^treu^ 

Before  I  coDcludo  thi«  mligect  it   may  not  I 
improper  to  observe,  that  the  remedy  here  gtven^ 
to  tenanti  is  highly  expedient,  more  particularly  so^ 
as  ife  have  Been  *  that  if  an  nndertenant,  who  had  i 
i^uliri^  paid  up  hi|  rent  to  his  landlord,  shall  by 
the  denult  of  such  landlord  be  Reeled  foi  rent  due  j 
to  'any  superior  landlord,  if  the  middlemat)  shalH 
within  rix  months  after  evictioo  retieem  the  pi» 
noises,  such  redemption  sets  up  the  mb-tenant^i 
lease  in  tmi^m,  and  the  lease  of  socrh  dected 
under-tenant  is  not  void  or  voidable  by  sacn  eric* 
tion ;  and  it  seems  that  the  middleman  may  by 
notice  compel  liim  to  resume  $  possession : — the 
only  advantage  the  under-tenant  derives  from  such 
eviction  is,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  the  gale  of 
rent  which  began  to  accrue  when  he  was  turned 
out  of  possession  t ; — this  advantage,  however,  he 
would  possess,  though  he  were  only  disturbed  for 
the  shortest  space  of  time. 


■  Caaatnti  od  CiTit  KU  MfKtmatt  i 
S  Ilow«T«r,  if  pnipv  ■fitu  u 
rtat,  ifbe  will  not  mumc  in  Hicn  ^u. 

f  Vvmm  >.  Ratoe,  Eiclw— Ot.  Bni.  Eject.  8- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  poorest  Classes  of  the 
population,  during  my  tinvels  in  different  Countries,  I  have  been 
convinced  that  much  of  the  misery  which  exists  among  the  poor 
«verj  where,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  few  jndicions  arnuage* 
ments  ;  and  particularly  by  setting  them  down  upon  small  portions 
of  Land,  and  teaching  them  to  cultivate  that  Land  in  the  most  pro- 
fitable manner.  With  a  view  to  this,  I  have  for  several  years  past 
been  making  agricultural  experiments,  and  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  food  for  man  and  cattle,  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  flurfiice 
of  ground  under  different  circumstances.  The  results  have  been 
most  gratifying.  They  prove  that  the  assertion  that  has  been  made 
that  a  Cow  may  be  supported  all  the  year  round  upon  the  produce  of 
half  an  acre,  is  perfectly  correct;  and  that  three  acres,  cultivated  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  following  pages,  will  enable  a  mecha- 
nic who  works  at  his  trade  to  pay  a  liberal  rent  for  the  Land,  Cot- 
tage, and  capital  emploved ;  and  to  procure  not  merely  the  necessa- 
ries but  the  comforts  of  life;  instead  of  dragging  on  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  penury,  and  want 

I  had  just  prepared  my  Plan  for  the  press^  in  order  to  submit  it  to 
the  public,  when  I  was  induced  to  take  a  journey  through  Ireland. 
There  I  beheld  the  poorest  Class  of  the  Community  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject misery  and  destitution,  far  below  any  thing  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed among  the  poor  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  although 
this  state  is  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  several  distinct  causes, 
yet  it  was  manifest  that  a  plan  which  should  combine  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  with  a  handicraft  business,  might,  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
especially,  be  made  to  remedy  a  large  portion  of  that  misery  which 
we  must  so  deeply  deplore. 

A  family  may  be  supported,  during  a  year,  upon  Com  and  Pota- 
toes, from  a  single  acre  of  land  of  average  quality,  under  spade  cul- 
tivation, and  properly  manured  ;  another  acre  might  supply  food  for 
two  Cows  for  a  whole  year ;  and  a  third  acre,  by  being  cultivated 
partly  in  Flax  and  Buckwheat,  and  partly  as  a  Garden.  The  whole 
three  acres  of  fur  average  Land  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  fiimily. 

I  find  that  on  an  average  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  green 
food  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  Cow  for  M  hours  ;  if  then  we  take  the 
days  of  Summer  at  185,  we  shall  require  370001b.  for  the  two  Cows 
during  that  period. 

40  Rods  cultivated  in  Lucern,  have  yielded  me  3001b.  per 

Rod,  but  taking  it  at  only  i^Oib.  per  Rod,  4800 

40  Rods  ill  Sugar  Beet :  tiie  leav'js  have  yielded  me  10001b. 
pir  Rod,  \m*  siy  r^OO!b.  120()i'. 


It 


40  Rods  of  Cabbage,  144  in  a  Rod,  tayaveiage  31b.  each, 
(bat  Scotch  Cabbage  are  firom  SOIb.   to  aOlb.  each),        17980 

Rye  or  Tares  to  be  cat  green  from  the  30  Rods  destined 

lor  Tomips,  Potatoes,  and  Backwheat  800C 


The  above  gives  a  sarplas  of  seversl  thoosand  pounds  fsr  Pigii- 
Then  for  the  180  days  of  winter,  from  60  to  80  poonda  wei^  o 
roots  will  be  wanting  daily  Imt  each  Cow,  beside  Tib.  of  Hay  whid 
mast  be  porehased*  Tlie  oat  straw  may  be  fiuniahed  finom  the  9( 
Rods  of  oats.  If  we  take  the  allowance  of  Roots  at  the  hi|^cst 
it  will  be  lOdlbs.  far  the  Cows  daily,  or 


Thff  80  Rod  of  Potatoes  at  ISOlb.  per  Rod.  10800 

£at  I  have  procared  3001b.  from  a  Rod), 
ppose  a  imulv  to  consome  301b.  per  d^y,  and 
this  fMT  365  diys  is,  7300 

.Leaving  Im' Cows,  &c  3301 

40  Rods  of  TnmiM,  144  in  the  Rod,  and  Sib.  each,  19981 

40Rodaof8ngarBeet,144inaRod,avenige3lb.  ITM 


■mo  i^gab  is  a  oonsideraUe  sarphis  far  Pigs,  which  the  40  Rod 
eoltfvatod  in  Backwheat  will  serve  to  iktten;  while  die  60  Rodss 
Flax,  being  span  by  the  Cunfly,  and  woven  by  the  man,  wooid  be 
come  a  valuable  product.  Thus  the  poor  might  be  made  dependen 
apon  their  own  exertions  alone,  and  have  that  encouragement  sjm 
stimulous  to  virtuous  conduct  which  has  hitherto  in  many  parts  a 
the  world  been  deplorably  wanting. 

In  consequence  of  an  erroneous  opinion  that  there  is  a  surploa 
population  in  Ireland,  encouragement  is  given  to  emigration,  and  ibh 
too  at  a  considerable  expence  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  clais  ol 
persons  who  are  thus  expatriated,  is  precisely  that  which,  if  the 
measure  were  indeed  necessary,  we  should  the  least  wish  to  psr< 
with ;  that  such  measure  does  not  exist,  I  hope  will  appear  when  the 
following  statements  shall  have  been  duly  considered.     The  direc- 
tions given  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  diffemt 
articles  enumerated,  are  founded  upon  my  own  experience,  and  the 
valuable  observations  in  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy,  and  Loadoa's 
Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  but  further  trials  may  lead  to  the  dif* 
covery  of  still  more  advantageous  arrangements,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
of  any  information  as  to  the  results  of  experiments  which  may  hereafter 
be  made.     These  plans,  varying  only  the  products  according  to  climste 
and  local  circumstances,  will  answer  for  any  part  of  the  world. 


WILUAM  ALLEN. 


SMse  NenmgUm^  near  London^ 
Ul  of  VUk  monlK^  \%17 . 


COLONIES  AT  HOME. 


The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Peasantrj  of  Ireland  has  long  and 
justlj  been  considered  a  national  disgrace.  The  situation  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  some  of  the  counties  of  England  also  has  become 
wretched  from  the  extreme  depression  of  wages.  The  demora- 
lising consequences,  in  the  increase  of  poaching  and  theft,  have 
become  so  alarming,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  appl  j  a 
speedy  remedy.  The  subject  has  for  years  past  anxiously  occupied 
mjr  attention,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  any  giren  district 
wnere  a  few  judicious  Individuals  can  be  found  to  co-operate  in 
measures  which  will  be  pointed  out,  the  poor  may  readily  be  sup- 
l^ed  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  the  comforts  of  Lire, 
and  the  Poor-rates  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  The  objects  to  which 
oar  efforts  must  be  directed,  are  these : 
1.     To  wean  the  poor  from  a  dependence  upon   the  Pkuish,  and 

what  is  fidsely  called  Charity,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  Of 

providing  for  all  their  wants  by  their  own  industry. 
9.    To  enable  them  to  procure  an  education  for  their  children,  in 

moral,  religious,  and  industrious  habits. 
5,    To  raise  such  a  moral  and  independent  feeling  in  the  Poor,  as 

may  induce  them  to  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  receive  alms  from 

the  Parish,  or  to  engage  in  marriage,  until  they  shall  have  made  a 

reasonable  provision  for  a  family. 

Every  poor  family  residing  in  the  country  should  be  furnished 
with  a  sraiall  piece  of  ground,  and  instructed  in  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  loan  of  a  small  capital 
will  be  essential,  and  must  be  provided  by  a  voluntary  associ- 
ation of  benevolent  persons  in  any  given  district. 

As  decency  and  moral  habits  are  greatly  influenced  by  circnm- 
atanpes  'and  situation,  every  poor  fiunily  should  be  furnished  with 
a  Cottage,  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  sleeping  apartments  to 
admit  of  the  necessary  separation  of  male  and  female  children.  There 
should  be  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  every  facility  given  to  insure 
cleanliness. 

A  Society  should  be  formed  in  the  District,  comprehending  a  space 
rpund  some  central  and  populous  village,  included  in  a  circle  made 
by  a  radius  of  two  miles,  which  should  be  called  the  Bbnevolent 
Society  of  A   Visiting  Committee   should  be  formed 

of  persons,  of  all  religious  denominations,  who  may  be  found  willing 
to  exert  themselves  in  so  fi;reat  an  object.     This  Committee  should 
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tab-diYide  their  dittrict  into  convenient  portkHM,  and  appoint  mb- 
committees  to  eaob.  The  usistance  of  fraulee  on  theee  Committiei 
has  been  foind  of  the  ntmotl  impoftnoe*  Bj  the  eo^opentionofs 
nnmbeffof  Indhrltebyallacthig  npon  a«iHbnn  {ton^ctaiplete  inspee- 
tion  may  be  had,  wittMmt  being  bnrdensome  to  any.  The  deoemag 
Poor  would  be  encooraged,  and  bad  characters  keptin  check  bj  bsiag 
bioaght  under  the  public  eye.  The  means  of  rdief  worid  be  made  to 
pfodnce  the  greatest  possible  effect:  whenever  n  case  of  disticsB 
should  occur,  notice  of  it  must  immediately  be  sent  to  the  aub-csm- 
mittee  of  the  District^  in  order  that  it  may  be  inqnirad  into  and 
nUered. 

One  great  object  of  this  Societv  might  be  to  enoomge  the  !» 
mation  of  an  association  among  the  Poor,  br  their  mninl  btniBlt 
TUa  Msoristion  would  give  to  each  6mOy  an  Intmat  in  n  Cow,  aa4 
a  aupply  of  manure  for  the  Garden,  a  point  of  the  ttfmoft  eonsoi 
yrnce^  as  without  an  anraiu{ement  wr  a  regular  and  conatant  aapplj 
m.manure,  all  plans  ibr  culOTating  the  ,earm  must  ntteilyfuL 

It  haa  been  umnd,  by  actual  experiment^  that  when  pidnaarelaftH 


to  dig  land  wdl  witfi  a  spade,  and  to  put  all  the  manure  man  I 


nUch  can  be  obtained,  and  to  sow  and  plant  it  with  anitnble 
lliat  a  small  Garden,  beside  fimushiogFotatoea,  Cabbages^  andotta 
ImmI  finr  the  Ikmily,  might  keep  a  Pig  or  two;  and  fcur  fcrnilJaaiearl 
having  a  Garden,  of  04  Rods  only,  by  appropriatliig  38  Bods  si 
their  Garden  to  the  growth  of  certain  thfaigs  to  be  pointed  oat 
would  be  able  to  keep  a  Cow  all  the  year  round. 

A  Cow  eats  about  a  hundred  Pounds  weight  of  green  food  in  a  daj 
and  a  night,  and  in  the  winter  may  be  well  kept  npon  a  daily  supply  o 

30lb.  of  Yellow  Beet  Root, 
301b.  of  Turnips,  or  Carrots,  or  Parsnips, 
201b.  of  Potatoes  boiled,  or  steamed, 
71b.  of  Oat  Straw, 
71b.  of  Hay, 
this  will  be  reckoned  a  very  large  allowance. — 

It  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  half  an  Acre,  or  80  Rodi 
of  Land,  of  average  quality,  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  Cow,  provided 
the  food  be  cut  and  brought  to  her  in  a  place  where  she  shall  hav4 
room  to  walk  about,  and  that  she  be  able  to  get  under  shelter  atni)^< 
and  in  rainy  weather.  If  therefore  sixteen  families  were  to  join  togethei 
in  an  association,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  they  might  keep  four  Cowi 
between  them ;  or  twenty  families,  five  Cows ;  twenty-four  fiuniltes  sij 
Cows  ;  and  so  on.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  associatioo< 

An  association  shall  be  formed  of  Agricultural  Labourers,  soil 
others,  under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Cottagers  of  ,  the 

object  of  which  shall  be  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tiK 
members,  to  render  them  independent  of  Parish  relief,  and  if  possibit 
to  make  some  provision  against  sickness  or  accident.  Every  membei 
on  admission  shall  sign  the  following  engagement,  and  is  to  be  expelled 
from  the  aaMciaWou  Si  Vv^  \yt«^k  it. 
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1.  To  observe,  strictlj,  moral  coDdact 

2.  To  receive  no  allowaoce  whatever  from  the  Parish. 

3.  To  cultivate  the  garden  with  which  he  will  be  intrusted^  in 
the  manner  that  shall  be  prescribed.  To  underlet  no  part  of  il, 
nor  to  damage  or  remove  anj  shrubs  or  trees,  and  to  keep  the 
Land  manured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Proprietor. 

4.  To  send  all  his  children,  who  may  be  of  a  suitable  age,  to  the 
Schools  of  Industry,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  why  they  should 
not  attend,  be  given. 

5.  To  observe  the  Bye-laws  which  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
majority. 

The  Society,  or  Association,  shall  consist  of  Ordinary,  and  Hono- 
rary Members. 

The  Ordinary  members  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  any  profit  from 
the  Society. 

The  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed,  and  elected,  at  the 
Society's  meetings.  They  shall  pay  6d.  per  week,  which  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  the  Society  may  direct.  They  may  be  present,  and 
vote  at  all  meetings,  but  shall  receive  no  emolument,  nor  have  any 
interest  in  the  stock. 

The  Association  shall  meet  once  in  the  month,  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  to  consult  upon  the  business  of  the  Association,  and  to 
make  JBye4aw8  for  its  regulation. 

If  any  difference  shall  arise,  the  question  must  be  settled  by  a 
majority  of  those  present. 

Kegular  minutes  of  proceedings  and  account  books  shall  be  kept. 

All  differences  which  may  at  any  time  arise  between  any  of  the 
members,  shall  be  settled  by  Arbitrators,  to  be  chosen  from  among 
them.  Each  party  is  to  choose  an  arbitrator,  and  if  these  two  cannot 
agree  upon  the  decision,  they  are  to  choose  an  umpire,  and  shall 
give  their  award  in  writing,  within  twenty  days  after  the  parties 
shall  have  been  fairly  and  fully  heard ;  this  award  shall  be  binding. 

Honorary  as  well  as  Ordinary  members,  may  be  made  arbitrators. 

CowB  shall  be  kept  in  the  proportion  of  one  Cow  to  every  ibur 
families*  The  milk,  after  having  been  once  skimmed  for  butter, 
shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  members,  as  shall  also  the  mamire 
from  the  Cows. 

The  Benevolent   Society  of will  advance  the  money  for 

Cows,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  tools  ;  and  Hay  and  Straw,  for  the 
Cows  in  Winter:  likewise  the  Rent  of  the  Gardens,  and  Salary  of  the 
Dairy-man,  and  will  charge  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  Butter  shall  be  sold,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
account,  and  every  member  shall  pay  sixpence  per  week  to  the  fund. 

Each  member  sliall  be  equally  interested  in  the  Stock  of  Cowa^ 
80  long  as  he  keeps  up  his  contributions,  either  in  money  or  other- 
wise, and  in  proportion  as  the  debt  to  the  Benevolent  Society  is  dis- 
charged, a  corresponding  portion  of  interest  shall  cease.  When  the 
whole  shall  be  paid  off,  the  Cows  sliall  become  the  property  of  the 
association. 
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Each  mcmbtr  shall  be  furnished  with  a  Gaiden,  consiatine  t 
64  Rods,  which  shall  lie  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  cnlti 
VBted  in  the  following  manner,  (which  is  calculated  to  afford  tt» 
tot  the  Cows,  both  in  winter  and  summer),  or  in  any  other  way! 
the  satiefactiou  of  the  Proprietor,  or  his  agent,  as  farther  experirae 
may  point  out.  Thirty  six  Rods  must  be  cultivated  for  food  ft 
the  Cows ;  vk. 

No.     1  to     8  Potatoes. 
9  to  14  Cabbage. 
15  to  IQ  Yellow  Reet- 
17  to  92  Turnips. 
IS  to  24  Yellow  Beet. 
25  to  30  Lucem. 

31  Parsnips. 

32  Carrots. 
33  to  36  Tares. 
37  to  44  Buckwheat. 


1 

Pota. 

2 
Pota. 

3 
Pota. 

4 
Pota. 

5 
Pota. 

6 
Pota. 

7 
Pota. 

8 
Pota. 

9 
Cab. 

10 
Cab. 

11 
Cab. 

12 
Cab. 

13 

Cab. 

14 
Cab. 

15 
Yel  Bt 

IS 
Yel  Bt 

17 
Turn. 

18 
Tom. 

19 
Turn. 

20 
Tum. 

21 
Tum. 

22 
Torn. 

13 
Yel  Bt 

24 
Yel  Bl 

25 

Lucem 

46 
Lucem 

27 
Lucem 

28 
Lucem 

29 
Lucern 

30 
Lucem 

31 
Parsn. 

32 

Carrotf 

33 

Tares. 

34 

Tares. 

35 

ToreB. 

36 
Tares. 

37 
BkWt 

38 
BkWt 

39 
BkWt 

40 
Bk  Wt 

41 
BkWt 

42 
Bk  Wt 

43 
BkWt 

44 
Bk  Wt 

45 

46 

47 

48 

4fl 

50 

51 

62 

53 

54 

S5 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

02 

63 

64 

Eight  rods  to  bcsown  with  Buckwheat,  for  Pigs,  Fowls,  &c. ;  and  tht 
remaining  20  rods  to  be  cultivated  in  such  articles,  for  the  use  of  tbt 
family,  as  the  Cottager  may  think  best. 

As  the  Land  will  not  bear  the  same  crop  every  year  in  succrmiw, 
the  crops  umftl  \m;  Aanc^siTO  ^  tt.Ul.ioii  which  will  be  hen-aft^' 
pointed  out.. 
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Ettrj  member  will  be  fomitlied  wiih  a  Pq^,  at  toon  ti  Ma  gafden 
shall  be  in  a  state  to  keep  it;  also  a  hife  of  Bees^  and  Beeemarj 
tools ;  for  all  of  which  he  is  to  paj  by  instalments. 

The  whole  year,  of  306  days,  shall  be  divided  into  185  days 
of  summer,  and  180  days  of  winter.  Every  member  shall  daring 
the  186  days  of  summer,  beginning  on  the  20th  of  the  5th  month 
(May),  and  ending  on  the  31  st  of  the  11th  month  (November),  bring 
or  send  to  the  Dairy-man,  twenty  five  pounds  weight  of  good  green 
fMKi  per  day,  either  cut  grass,  Lucem,  Tares,  Cabbage,  Yellow  Beet 
Leaves,  or  Mangel  Wurzel  Leaves,  or  any  other  green  food  which 
the  Dairy-man  shall  approve  of ;  and  the  Dairy-man  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  reject  such  food  as  he  may  think  not  good  enough. 

Every  member  shall,  during  the  180  days  of  winter,  beginning 
on  the  21st  of  the  11th  month  (November),  and  ending  the  90th  of 
the  5th  month  (May),  bring  or  send  to  the  Dairy-man, 
5  pounds  of  boiled  Potatoes, 

8  pounds  of  Yellow  Beet-root,  or  Mangel  Wursel-root, 
8  pounds  of  Swedish  Turnip-root,  or  Parsnips,  or  Carrots. 

If,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  crops,  one  person's  crops  are 
forwarderthan  that  of  another,  sny  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the 
Dairy-man,  so  that  every  member  furnish,  during  the  185  days  of 
summer,  4625  pounds  of  good  green  food ;  — the  Dairy-man  keeping 
a  Debtor  and  Creditor  account  with  each  person. 

A  Dairy-man  shall  be  appointed  at  a  salary  to  be  agreed  upon. 
His  duty  shall  be  to  take  care  of  the  Cows,  to  deliver  to  each 
member  daily  his  proportion  of  milk  at  a  certain  hour  to  be  ap- 
pointed, to  divide  the  manure  into  as  many  equal  portions  as  there 
are  members,  and  he  shall  deliver  it  to  the  members  as  they  shall 
apply  for  it.  He  shall  make  and  sell  the  butter,  and  pay  the  amonnt 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of——,  who  must 
carry  it  to  the  credit  of  the  association  with  that  Society.  He  shall 
keep  clear  and  regular  accounts,  which  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table 
at  every  meeting  of  the  association. 

A  store  shall  be  kept  of  articles  of  provisions  5ec  of  the  best 
quality,  which  shall  be  sold,  for  ready  money,  to  members  onfyj  aild 
at  cost  prices,  after  deducting  the  necessary  expences,  and  2  per  ceiit 
to  the  store  keeper  for  his  trouble.  This  shall  take  place  at  such 
times,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon. 

When  a  member  dies,  his  widow  or  family  may  keep  the  Garden, 
while  they  continue  the  usual  contributions.  When  a  vacancy  hap- 
pens by  death,  or  otherwise,  a  new  member  may  be  chosen  by  the 
Association  at  itf»  next  monthly  meeting,  and  the  amount  due  to  the 
late  member  shall  be  adjusted. 

No  person  shall  become  an  honorary  member  until  his  name  shall 
have  been  publicly  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  association, 
and  agreed  to. 

Any  member  shall  be  furnished  with  an  additional  acre  of  Land, 
he  paying  one  shilling  per  week  for  the  same,  and  engaging  to  keep 
it  constantly  manured  and  cultivated — half  in  wheat,  and  half  in 
potatoes,  and  to  alternate  the  crop  every  year. 
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I  ghttU  now  address  b  few  remftrts upon  wmC  iinporUnt  wbipcu, 
for  the  aSB  of  tlioso  who  may  have  detemiined  to  prosecote  ttit  (wt- 

S^'^SP""-  MANURE. 

As  Plants  requite  nourishment  from  food  quite  ua  mnch  u  linraiB 
bodies,  and  as  that  food  ia  manure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  coDsequeuce  to 
procure  as  much  of  it  as  possible ;  for  the  j  w  ho  can  lay  the  greaWsi 
quantity  of  manure  upon  thpir  laud,  will  have  the  largest  and  finett 
ciops ;  nothing  therefore  should  be  wasted  that  can  be  made  into  nwniirT. 
In  the  Cottages  for  labourers,  means  must  be  provided  for  aavinfi  o»rrj 
thing  of  the  kind.  All  the  drains  from  the  house,  from  the  Privy,  the 
Pig-stye  fcc.  must  go  into  the  dung  pit,  which  is  to  be  made  waler- 
tight.  The  fluid,  being  taken  out  in  buckets,  is  very  ukeful  foi 
watering  the  land,  or  it  may  be  employed  in  this  way. — Throw  up  i 
quantity  or  heap  of  earth,  and  pout  this  fluid  from  time  to  time  Oi>oi 
it,  and  the  earth  will  soak  it  up.  The  more  solid  manure  mmt  bi 
taken  out  of  the  pit  and  mixed  wilh  earth,  which,  when  sufficicndj 
enriched  by  il,  must  be  laid  upon  the  land,  lly  covering  your  mi' 
nure  over  with  a  liltle  mould,  you  would  preveol  the  waste  of  it ;  fa 
all  mamire,  if  not  buried  as  boou  as  possible,  gradually  wastes  awiy 
In  thisheap,  must  be  deposited  every  thing  which  will  rot  or  putrify. 

Pigs'  dung  is  cxelknl  manure,  aa  well  as  the  dung  of  Horses,  tni 
Cows,  and  all  animalK.  Their  urine  also,  being  mixed  up  with  tb 
soil,  enriches  it.  The  mud  in  ditches  and  ponds  from  which  (he  watr 
is  drained,  is  very  good  niuniire,  and  should  be  brought  in  bairinn 
To  increase  the  heap,  children  should  he  sent  out  to  collec 
horse  dung  from  the  roads,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  many  leave 
as  passible  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  in  the  dung  pit. 

Pigeons'  dung,  and  Lime,  with  the  dung  of  all  Birds  and  Fowh 
Ashee,  Horns,  Hair,  Hoofs,  Feathers,  and  all  animal  substances,  at 
very  strong  manure.  Fish,  and  Sea-weed  also,  and  bones  brokr 
small,  are  particularly  good  for  Wheat,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  Th 
Labourer  who  is  most  diligent  in  collecting  and  applying  maoun 
will  have  the  largest  crops,  so  that  saying  is  quite  true — "« larg 
Dunghill,  a  large  Crop." 

In  the  preparation  of  garden  ground  to  receive  Crops,  it  i 
absolutely  necessary  to  trench  to  the  depth  of  two  or  more  feel 
if  the  soil  be  good  so  far  down,  but  sometimes  the  under  stntui 
proves  sour  and  injurious.  Though  it  is  not  ueceHSary  to  dig  tb 
ground  so  deep  afterevery  crop, yet  it  should  always  be  done  one* 
year.  The  great  point  is  (o  keep  the  ground  in  a  finely  pulverise 
state.  If  it  has  too  much  clay,  you  must  mix  sand  :  a  small  qaaatil 
of  lime,  if  the  soil  be  not  chalky,  is  very  beneficial.  The  gnwt 
of  all  crops  is  much  promoted  by  frequently  loosening  and  tumin 
over  the  ground  between  the  plants,  with  a  hoe:  ttie  fresh  eait 
then  imbibes  aomething  from  the  air,  which  assista  vegetation-  I 
theapplicationofDung,andothermanure,  where  the  land  ia  trencbec 
the  nppet  vpAtA  eBTV\v«\\Q>3L\&.^»^%.n^^-&V«ul  thrown  in  the  bottm 
of  each  ttenc\\:  tixe  &an^  «\w>A&<^«a.\^  vft«^  vn^d^'^  «e«m^  >n 
the  tmder  »ptt.  iXhowq  u'^otv  \u 
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POTATOES. 

There  are  8e?eral  sorts  of  Potatoes  z  some  kinds  oome  early,  others 
late.  It  is  the  late  sorts  only  that  are  cultiyated  as  food  for  Cows, 
Pigs,  &c.  in  winter,  and  those  kinds  should  be  preferred  which 
are  mealy,  and  also  fit  for  human  food. 

The  most  aseful  kind  of  late  potatoes  are  the  Quebec,  Red 
apple.  Tartan,  Red-nose  Kidney,  Purple,  Bread-fruit  Potatoe,  and 
Lancashire  Pink. 

The  soil  in  which  potatoes  flourish  is  a  light  sanday  loam,  and 
the  richer  in  manure  the  better :  it  should  neither  be  very  dry  nor 
▼ery  moist 

The  ground  set  apart  for  potatoes  Is  to  be  very  thoroughly 
dug  up  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring ; — ^the  finer  it  is  made  the 
better. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  having  been  brought  from  the 
Clamp,  begin  by  forming  a  trench  about  3  feet  wide,  and  from  10 
to  14  inches  deep,  a  second  trench  of  the  same  breadth  is  to  be 
marked  off,  and  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  0  or  8  inches 
must  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  former  trench,  over  which, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dung  being  laid,  the  Potatoes  must  be  planted 
at  the  distance  of  from  4  to  8  inches  from  each  other,  and  then  as 
much  earth  must  be  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  second  trench 
as  is  necessary  for  covering  the  Potatoe  sets,  and  for  making  up 
the  first  trench  to  its  former  level.  The  Potatoes  must  always  be 
planted  cver^  and  not  under  the  manure,  and  the  ground  must  be 
kept  very  free  from  weeds. 

In  planting  Potatoes,  they  must  be  cut  into  pieces  called  sets. 
Each  piece  must  have  two  or  three  good  eyes  or  buds  from  out  of 
the  middle,  rather  than  from  either  end  of  the  Potatoes.  About 
•even  pounds  weight  of  them  will  be  wanted  for  a  rod.  They  should 
be  cut  always  some  days  before  planting,  that  they  may  become 
dry:  the  time  for  planting  is  the  fourth  month  (April),  or  the  first 8 
or  10  days  in  the  fifth  month  (May).  It  is  of  advantage  to  change 
the  seed  and  the  variety  every  year. 

Potatoes  for  seed  must  be  taken  up  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  they  are  fully  ripe :  this  prevents  the  disease  called  the  curL 
The  finest  and  healthiest  Potatoes  must  be  selected :  they  are  to  be 
spread  upon  a  dry  floor,  and  covered  over  with  chaff  so  as  to  keep 
oat  the  frost,  and  here  they  may  remain  till  wanted  for  cutting. 

Soon  after  the  Potatoes  come  up,  the  earth  must  be  drawn  up 
cloee  to  their  roots,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  and  extending 
6  or  8  inches  round  the  stem,  as  the  Potatoes  grow  near  the  surfiice. 
The  coating  of  earth  preserves  the  moisture,  makes  them  grow  better 
and  larger,  and  improves  the  quality.  When  the  time  of  blossoming 
Gomes,  all  the  blossoms  must  be  picked  off,  and  this  strengthens 
the  roots.  In  about  three  months  after  the  Potatoes  have  been 
planted,  you  may  gently  feel  about  the  stems  with  a  stick,  and 
when  you  meet  with  a  large  Potatoe,  take  it  carefully  out  in  order 
that  the  others  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  return 
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the  earth  to  its  place  -  When  tin-  stalks  die  away,  llie  Polalow  mu 
he  taken  up;  if  posBible,  choose  a  dry  season. 

Potatoes  must  be  preserved  from  the  frost,  and  should  be  kept  i 
a  dry  place  in  sand,  or  under  a  covering  of  strair,  or  oat  of  doort 
by  digging  a  trench  one  foot  deep,  and  six  feet  wide,  and  th 
earth  must  be  clean  Bhovelled  out,  and  laid  aside :  on  the  boitoi 
of  the  trench,  make  a  bedding  of  straw,  laj  the  Potatac»  upon  il 
piling  them  up  about  3  feei  hifth  in  the  shape  of  the  roof  of 
house,  straw  must  then  be  carefully  laid  on  to  the  tbicknesa  of  0  <: 
8  inches,  and  the  whole  covered  over  about  a  foot  thick  with  eart! 
which  ia  to  be  amoolhed  down  with  a  spade.  It  is  bettir  to  hM 
several  small  heaps,  than  one  large  heap,  as  the  Potatoes  are  ^sputr 
to  injury  when  the  heaps  are  opened. 

The  produce  of  Potatoes  is  from  6  to  14  Tons  ptT  ocre,  i 
from  701b.  to  16Slh.  per  rod,  and  upwards  according  to  the  mI 
manure,  Sec 

Very  good  Hour  may  be  made  from  Potatoes,  by  carefully  wi«l 
ing  and  paring  them,  and  afterwards  grating  lliem  in  water:  t\ 
flour  may  then  be  separated  and  dried. 

Potatoes  should  not  he  given  to  the  cattle  raw,  bill  eleoinvd.  i 
boiled.  Boiled  Potatoes  mixed  with  bean  or  barley  meal,  or  polUr 
arensetul  in  fatteaniug  Sheep,  Hogs,  Kowls,  fcc. 

CARROTS. 

Thli  root  b  highly  usetbl  fbr  feeding  cattl«.  The  toil  in  which 
flonrishea  most,  is  a  rich  deep  sandy  loam.  It  mnat  not  be  Ir 
than  a  bot  deep,  and  eqaally  good  from  top  to  bottom.  Dig  tl 
piece  well,  and  deeply,  and  if  sand  is  to  be  procured,  it  *honld  I 
added,  and  ae  much  manure  mixed  in  aa  possible.  New  eec 
mnat  always  be  had,  ai  it  does  not  vegetate  the  second  yeai 
oarefiilly  avoid  old  seed,  or  a  mixture  of  the  born  CarroL  Di 
the  Mil  well  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  in  the  10th  moatb  (October 
Lay  it  up  in  deep  ridges,  dig  it  over  again  a  aecond  time  in  tb 
3ad  month  (February),  and  a  third  time  in  the  third  month  (Blarck 
Rake,  or  harrow  thoroughly,  and  make  the  mould  as  fine  as  po«*ibl< 
Then  sow  the  seed  i  the  sowing  may  be  deferred  aa  late  as  the  9b 
week  in  the  4th  month  (April). 

Carrots  may  follow  Swedish  Turnips,  provided  the  Turaipa  u 
cleared  off  the  ground  in  the  3nd  month  (Febmnry),  and  the  grou 
be  dug  deep.  Good  rotten  dung  must  be  apfdied,  and  the  gnwo 
laid  up  in  ridges  till  the  Snd  week  in  the  3rd  month  (March),  in 
then  it  must  be  made  line  and  sown. 

It  has  been  found  useful  to  prepare  the  seed  by  steeping  it  in  ni 
water  for94  hours.  It  is  then  left  to  sprout,  after  which  it  ia  mixe 
with  Mw-doat,  and  dry  mould,in  the  proportion  of  one  peckaad  a  hal 
of  each  to  a  pound  of  the  seed.  Two  poonda  of  saod^tnatsd  nthi 
WBJ  will  be  found  sufficient  for  1 OO  rods,  or  an  acre  of  J^ti.  Th 
■eed  tnKj  be  &ft^\te&tu*ihB&fty!iLiA<»Mlnch  in  tberowa.  kaiii^ 
the  space  o{  14\iKAw«V*w««%'CMntt*<.\s6iw:«a».  ^^Ma.«      lis 
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18  iaciiM  each  way,  is  the  cmnBMi  dkftaiiee  at  which  they,  are  wn- 
ally  allowed  to  stand :  hoeing  and  weedingara  faite  etfestiaL 

Carrota  keep  heat  m  the  groiuid,  nor  can  the  teTereat  frotta  do 
them  any  material  injury.  When  it  if  howeiper  Beoeauuy  to  clear 
the  grooad  lor  Barley,  which  Mlows  carrots,  take  them  np  in  the 
first  week  in  the  3rd  month  (March) :  keep  them  qaite  dry,  cut  off  the 
crowns,  and  they  may  hepresenred  to  the  0th  month  ( June)^  in  high 
perfection. 

The  average  produce  is  about  9  cwt  per  rod.  Carrots  are  excel* 
lent  food  for  Hogs,  and  Horses:  they  may  be  used  for  Horses 
instead  of  Corn.  70  pounds  weight  of  carrots  per  day,  are  sufficient 
for  a  cart  horse :  they  do  not  require  to  be  boiled,  or  steamed^  To 
save  Carrot  seed,  select  some  of  the  most  perfect  roots  in  the  taking 
np  season,  and  either  preserve  them  in  sand,  in  a  cellar  till  tipnmg^ 
or  plant  them  immediately  in  an  open  and  airy  part  of  the  gsrden : 
they  most  be  protected  with  litter  during  severe  frosts. 

PARSNIPS. 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  the  Parsnips  are  excellent,  with  a  little 
Hay,  for  Milch  Cows  in  winter*  The  roots  are  also  good  for  fattening 
cattle  and  poultry.  lu  culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Carrot. 
The  large  Jersey  is  the  best  sort,  and  the  seeds  should  be  procured 
from  that  Island :  old  seed  will  not  do.  It  may  be  sown  in  drills  over 
dung  from  15  to  18  inches  apart,  about  the  middle  of  the  ^d  month 
{Febnqary): — the  quantity  from  41b.  to  Slh.  per  acre,  or  half  an 
ounce  for  a  rod. 

TARES  OR  VETCHES. 

The  Tare,  Viola  Sativa.  There  are  two  varieties,  viz,  the  Spring 
Tare,  and  the  Winter  Tare,  but  as  it  is  of  importance  to  have  green 
food  as  eariy  as  possible  in  the  spring,  the  winter  Tare  must  be  preferred. 

The  ground  is  to  be  dug  deep,  and  made  as  fine  as  possible.  The 
•eed  should  be  sown  from  the  8th  month  (August),  to  the  10th 
month  (October) ;  and  the  first  sowing  in  Spring,  ought  to  be  as 
eariy  as  the  season  will  permit.  If  a  succession  of  crops  be  wanted, 
the  sowings  may  follow  each  other  to  the  end  of  the  5th  month 
(May).  The  seed  should  be  deposited  in  drills,  9  inches  apart, 
and  when  sown,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  depreda^ 
tions  of  pigeons^  else  they  would  be  likely  to  destroy  a  great 
part  of  the  crops. 

TURNIPS. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  Turnips,  both  white  and  yellow.  Of 
the  white  kind,  the  globe  is  preferred  as  it  yields  the  largest 
crop,  but  the  greenish  and  pnrple-topped,  with  the  bull-reddish, 
stand  the  winter  better.  The  pudding  or  Tankard  Turnips  grow 
wmnf  large^  but  for  feeding  cattle  the  yellow  kind  are  the  best, 
and  particulariy  the  Ruta  Baga,  or  Swedish  Tmmip. 
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Great  ewe  is  neceBsnry  in  th«  choice  of  «ecd.  The  good  is  sandj 
distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  the  bad ;  mnch  therefore  depends 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Soedaman.  It  will  be  best  to  grow  yoof 
own  seed,  and  for  this  puriwse  si^lect  the  finest  roots,  and  take 
car<!  that  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  blossom  of  Cabbage, 
or  other  plants  of  that  kind.  The  same  seed  will  not  howeiei 
continue  to  flourish  upon  the  Bams  soil :  it  must  be  fretjuecitly 
chanijed,  and  the  best  sorts  ore  said  to  come  from  Norfolk.  Re- 
member if  you  get  had  seed,  you  lose  a  sesson.  New  6eed  n 
more  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  fly  than  old  seed. 

The  Soil  should  be  light,  and  thoroughly  dug  up,  and  palveriied. 
Dry  loams  are  the  best.  About  the  end  of  the  4th  month  (April), 
the  seed  must  be  sown  upon  a  Rod  of  ground,  in  a  rich  soil :  oa« 
third  of  a  pint  will  be  enough  for  20  Hods.  If  dry  weather  continnc 
after  the  plants  are  up,  let  them  be  well  watered.  Karly  in  the 
fithmonth  (June),  the  plaDts  will  bu  strong  enough  to  transplant,  whici 
roust  be  done  in  moist  weather.  The  rooti  of  the  plants  should 
be  dipped  in  a  puddle,  made  of  Cow  or  other  dung — the  ground 
should  be  laid  in  ridgts,  into  which  a  quantity  of  good  dung  must  b< 
pnl,  and  about  a  hundred  weight  and  a  half  if  possible,  to  a  rod 
This  is  to  be  corered  over  with  mould,  and  the  turnips  planted 
over  the  manure,  as  directed  for  Potatoes:  the  rows  must  be  IS 
inches  apart,  and  11  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Or  at  the  end  ol 
the  6th  month  (May),  prepore  a  quarter  ofii  Rod  of  ground  and  con- 
tinue to  prepare  and  bow  a  quarter  of  a  rod  every  three  days  until  9 
Hods  are  sown.  If  the  fly  appear,  coirer  the  rows  in  the  day  time 
with  Cabbage  leaves,  and  take  them  off  at  night,  hoe  well  between 
the  plants,  and  when  they  are  safe  from  the  fly,  thin  them  to  4 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  will  produce  about  5000  plants. 
From  this  bed  continue  to  transplant  them  out,  from  the  middle 
of  the  7th  month  (July),  to  the  middle  of  the  Sth  month  ( AugujtX 
Or,  having  prepared  the  land,  you  may  sow  the  Tarnipa  in  drills 
over  the  manure  deposited  in  furrows,  and  afterwards  thin  them  out, 
leaving  the  strongest  and  healthiest  at  12  inches  apart,  filling  up 
the  spots  where  the  plants  may  have  failed.  By  transplanting  in 
this  way,  about  3501b.  of  Turnips  may  be  expected  from  a  Rod. 

The  leaves  of  Turnips  are  good  food  for  Cows:  towards  the  end 
of  Autumn,  and  before  any  severe  frost  occurs,  the  crop  may  be 
taken  up,  the  tops  not  cut  but  twisted  off.  They  must  be  stowed 
away  quite  dry,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  dry  litter,  or  straw. 
They  will  not  bear  to  be  covered  over  with  earth  like  Potatoes. 

When  they  are  to  he  used,  they  raustbe  washed,  and  cot  in  slices. 
If  towards  Spring,  they  begin  to  sprout,  they  must  be  exposed  to  the 
son  and  wind  ;  after  this,  they  may  he  slightly  covered  with  straw, 
or  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  even  remain  in  the  ground,  jolt 
covering  them  over  with  litter. 

CABBAGE. 

Cabbaf^e  may  'be  nA&«i  \n  Y"'^'^^^'"%^  c^»s&\.-^  ^  CCtn  find 
for  CowB,  and  tbewiofc  ^TOaai.-nia.i\»TO»&s.\s.\«»iSj«i*aA».'^». 
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nipe.  The  Early  York,  and  Sogar-loaf  Cabbages^  give  noiuipleasaiit 
taste  to  tlie  milk.  In  order  to  raise  a  stock  that  shall  stand  the  winter^ 
and  come  forward  very  early  in  the  Spring,  it  is  necessary,  towards  the 
end  of  the  8th  month  (August),  to  prepare  a  rod  of  ground.  Manure 
it  well,  sow  one  half  of  it  with  Early  York  Cabbages,  and  the  other 
half  with  Sugar  Loaf  Cabbages  in  little  drills  8  inches  apart,  the 
seeds  thin  in  the  drill.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  if  nearer  than 
2  inches.  As  soon  as  they  are  up,  you  must  hoe  deeply,  and  again 
in  a  few  days.  The  more  you  hoe  between  the  Cabbages  the  better, 
provided  you  do  not  disturb  the  roots.  When  the  plants  shall 
have  attained  6  leaves  you  must  dig  up,  manure,  and  make  fine  another 
Rod  or  two :  prick  out  the  plants  in  rows,  8  inches  apart,  and  3  inches 
in  the  row :  hoe  the  ground  between  them  often,  and  they  will  be 
straight  and  strong.  Early  in  the  11th  month  (November),  lay  some 
manure  between  the  ridges  in  the  rods  of  ground  destined  for  cabbages, 
and  turn  the  ridges  over  on  this  manure,  then  transplant  your  plants  on 
the  ridges,  which  will  now  cover  the  manure,  at  15  inches  apart :  here 
they  must  stand  the  winter.  Watch  the  slugs];  if  any  plants  fail, 
supply  their  places  from  the  bed. 

A  rod  should  contain  144  Cabbages.  At  the  Schools  of  Industry 
at  Lindfield,  near  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  nets  of  strong  Cord  are  kept  for 
sale,  which  are  just  a  square  rod,  with  144  meshes;  there  is  a  loop 
at  each  corner,  so  that  it  may  be  staked  down  on  the  Land,  when 
prepared  for  planting,  and  a  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Root  of  Sugar  Beet, 
or  Mangel  Wurzel  may  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  each  square. 
Some  are  made  with  only  100  squares  in  a  rod,  for  Scotch  Cabbages, 
which  sometimes  weigh  from  20  to  30  pounds  each,  on  good  land 
well  manured. 

If  the  Winter  be  hard,  cover  at  least  the  seedling  beds  with  a 
little  litter,  or  Straw,  dead  grass,  or  fern.  It  must  be  laid  along  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  plants  so  as  not  to  cover  the  leaves:  this 
will  preserve  them  completely.  If  the  ground  is  dry  at  top  during 
Winter,  hoe  it,  and  particularly  near  the  plants.  Destroy  all  slugs 
and  insects.  In  the  3rd  month  (March),  when  the  ground  is  dry, 
hoe  deep,  and  well,  and  earth  the  plants  up  close  to  the  lower  leaves. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  dig  the  ground  with  a  spade 
clean,  and  well:  go  as  near  the  plants  as  possible,  without  displac- 
ing them:  dig  again  in  the  4th  month  (April),  hoe  well,  and  destroy 
all  weeds.  About  the  first  of  the  6th  month  (June),  there  will  be 
Cabbages.  The  Early  Yorks  will  soon  become  solid  :  these  will 
continue  to  supply  food  for  cows  till  some  time  in  the  9th  month 
(September).  lu  the  3rd  month  (March),  and  4th  month  (April), 
sow  more  Early  Yorks,  proceeding  as  before  directed.  Dig  up  and  ma- 
nure the  ground,  and  as  fast  as  you  cut  Cabbages,  plant  Cabbages.  The 
last  planting  should  be  about  the  middle  of  the  Tth  month  (August), 
with  stout  plants.  These  will  serve  until  the  1 1th  month  (November). 
You  may  procure  a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  from  the  same  ground, 
which  has  borne  the  cabbages  in  this  way. 

When  Cabbages  are  planted  out  in  Autumn,  put  first  a  row  of 
Early  Yorks,  then  a  row  of  Sugar-loaves,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
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pi«c«-  An  tlw;  c*rty  Yorlu  ctwoe  fint,  yoo  wiU,  of  cootsp,  cot  ercrj 
other  mil,  and  ttie  Eirlj  York*  wtticb  youarc  to  plaiil  in  theSnmwr 
will  150  in  thr  inlurvsU  "S  the  Sugar-louvea  are  cut  away  :  pal  Sardkh 
TurotiM  in  llivir  ))lac<',  the  ^^routid  tu-iue;  du^  and  manured,  hs  in  ihf 
L-aie  of  till'  CabbagcK,  tli<?  turtiips  urtll  aland  in  tow»i  feetapatl.iad 
alwBji  a  foot  opart  in  the  row, 

'I'n  Ht*  Cablnge  lecd,  sel«ctB  few  fine  Specimens,  and  phot  ihrm 
bj  thvnuvlvn,  mil  aftli«  rcRCli  of  llie  effects  of  the  bloasomaof  otbH 
plant*,  at  tht!  Brawics  Tribe.     The  sead  will  keep  for  jean. 


RED  CLOVER. 
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lUd  OoT«r  (Trifblintn  Fntensr)  affords  a  large  quaatitj  of  gna 
food  from  a  rod  of  i^round.  It  lasts  from  two  to  thr«e  jears,  «ii  tbr 
Mme  f^round  ;  bat  after  that,  thi;  ground  must  be  dug  up,  and  Mwn 
with  anuthrr  crop  :  Chalkey  ioils  auit  it  best.  Lime,  andGjmpaa, 
w  1th  thp  maiiuiv,  would  be  bigiil  j  useful.  Tlie  t^round  should  be  wdl 
and  drrpl;  dii^,  and  made  as  6ue  as  poDsible.  A  dry  soil  ii  nxxt 
fsvnUTBldc  to  Clover.  The  purpli' colour  of  the  seed  denotes  that  it  i) 
tipc^  and  has  bern  well  saved;  good  EDi;liRli  seed  ia  better  Ihu 
(omgn.  TIte  time  of  aowinft,  is  from  the  3nd month  (FebmraryjfUllK 
4tk  inonllt(  April)  ;but  from  the  St)iinonth(August),  to  the  lOthnwRtk 
(October),  is  alsu  af;uDd  time.  The  seed  nhouldbe  half  an  iochdwp, 
ill  L-hijry  HoiU,  Qiiil  imc  luuli  in  li>ihl  or  loose  soib.  An  ounce  and  i 
((lUrliTof  Ri>ei]  19  sufficient  for  a  rod.  A  thick  coat  ofnianare,  beiten 
lim>"liuuld  be  put  out  in  Autumn,  orSprinij.  Beans,  Gala,  or  Wheat, 
may  be  sown  after  clover. 

LUCERN. 

I.ucrm  requires  a  good  and  deep  soli.  The  ground  for  it,  tbwild 
be  Will  dug,  two  itpits  dfep,  and  the  manure  deposited  at  one  cpit 
deep.  It  muBt  be  sown  as  I'arlyas  possible  ia  the  Spring,  in  drills,9 
inchfs  apart,  the  (juanlily  of  seed,  about  1^  01.  to  the  Rod.  The 
seed  should  be  plurap,  and  new  :  two  years  old  seed  does  not  answer 
BO  wi'll.  Lucern  will  bear  transplantini;.  It  must  be  kept  carefuUj 
free  from  weeds.  Ashes,  Gypsum,  and  tlic  liquid  manurt's,  are  \tij 
useful,  it  sometimes  admits  of  five  cuttings  in  a  summer.  Lucem 
will  continue  lo  be  productive  for  nine  or  leu  years,  or  eveji  20  years- 

MANGEL  WURZEl,. 

Manuel  VVunel  yields  much  food  for  cattle  by  its  leaves  in  sunv 
mer,  nnd  roots  in  wiulcr.  Some  roots  in  ftiiourable  situations,  »ili 
weigh  from  20  to  30  pounds.  The  ground  must  be  prepared  in  (h' 
same  way  .is  for  Toniips,  with  plenty  of  manure  in  the  ridgea,  which 
beiiii;  eovered  with  mould,  the  wed  is  to  be  sown  over  it  in  ron^W 
inches  apart,  and  about  nine  inches  apart  in  Ihc  rows.  It  slioo lit  lift 
be  sown  later  than  the  fourth  month  (April);  the  seed  should  br 
<ltbW*d  in,  two  or  three  in  a  hole,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  pnd« 
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the  surface,  for  if  they  are  put  in  too  deep  they  will  never  come  up 
at  all.  Some  prefer  sowing  upon  a  seed  bed,  and  transplanting  them 
on  the  ridges,  over  the  manure,  in  the  fifth  month  (May). 

YELLOW  BEET. 

Yellow  Beet  is  a  variety  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  is  sometimes 
<2alled  Sugar  Beet,  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  may  be 
made  from  its  roots.  It  requires  the  same  preparation  of  ground  as 
for  Turnips  and  Mangel  Wnrzcl ;  but  its  leaves  as  food  for  cattle  are 
preferable  to  Mangel  Wurzel,  which  should  never  constitute  more 
than  one  third  part  of  the  food  of  Cows  or  Pigs.  It  may  be  planted 
in  rows,  ^  inches  wide,  and  the  plants  seven  or  eight  inches  apart ; 
although  this  is  too  close  to  have  the  largest  size  individual  plants, 
yet  on  the  whole  it  gives  a  heavier  crop.  Two  or  three  sowings  arc 
perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  one  only*  The  first  to  be  sown  in  the 
beginning,  or  the  middle  of  the  third  month  (March),  on  a  bed  of 
rich  earth  in  the  garden,  watered  when  necessary.  About  the  third 
week  in  the  fourth  month  (April),  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month 
(May),  the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  to  transplant  on  the  ridges. 
A  second  or  main  crop  may  be  sown  upon  the  ridges,  and  remain 
without  transplanting :  the  strongest  plants  being  snfiered  to  remain, 
and  the  weakest  removed  :  should  however  the  weather  be  unfavour- 
able, the  middle  or  end  of  the  fifth  month  (May),  will  be  found  a 
good  time. 

If  the  plants  for  transplanting  be  carefully  taken  up  with  a  curved 
trowel,  so  as  not  to  break  the  tap  root  in  planting, — ^the  root  to  be 
inserted  straight  into  the  ground,  and  the  point  or  lower  extremity 
of  it  not  doubled  up— -it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  will  not  run  to 
seed ;  a  complaint  often  made  against  the  practice  of  transplanting. 
When  the  leaves  have  attained  a  sufficient  size,  so  that  the  outer  ones 
are  full  grown,  they  may  be  picked  off  for  the  Cows. 

In  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots,  the  best  method  is  to  let 
the  middle  leaves  pass  up  between  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both 
hands  spread  out  with  the  palms  downwards,  and  then  pressing  down 
break  off  the  outer  leaves  without  disturbing  the  roots.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  you  may  go  over  them  again,  and  in  this  way  obtain  a 
weight  of  green  food  for  cattle,  even  exceeding  the  weight  of  the 
roots. 

WHEAT 

Is  the  most  nutritious  and  valuable  of  all  grain  or  com,  containing 
more  gluten  than  any  other  kind.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
wheat,  but  the  thin  skinned  white  wheat  is  generally  preferred. — 
The  soils  best  adapted  to  it  are  rich  clays,  and  heavy  loams,  but  theie 
are  not  by  any  means  the  only  description  of  soil  on  which  wheat 
may  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  On  rich  clay,  wheat  nuiy  be  enl« 
tivated  every  second  year,  provided  suitable  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  land  clean,  and  in  good  condition.     Light  soils  (the  10ft  liidLi 
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cxcepti'i],)  will  I'lodurt  excclU'nt  wheat.  The  toil  intended  fo 
wheat  should  Ijo  very  thoroughly  ilug  two  spits  deep,  if  the  nBtarr  a 
the  soil  will  ponnit,  and  trenched  ui) ;  this  should  be  done  wren 
1ime<t,  at  distant  iiitervnla  of  time.  The  manurci  best  calculated  h 
wheat  ar<'  animal  matters,  and  lime-  The  application  of  lime  seem 
eBsential.  A  more  abundant  supply  of  raaimre  is  i{eneralty  require 
for  wheat  than  for  any  other  grain,  and  it  should  b«  put  on  about  ih 
end  of  the  eighth  month  (August),  or  the  beeinnin^  of  the  niot 
month  (September).  Wheat  moy  be  sow  n  in  tlie  ninth  month  (Sef 
(ember),  and  tenth  month  (October). 

The  produce  of  tipring-sowii  grain  ripeiu  about  a  fortnight  eariic 
than  the  seed  from  winter-sown  grain,  when  employed  as  spring  se» 
Wheat  for  seed  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  smut.- 
Wash  it  in  a  running;  stream  of  water,  or  where  that  b  not  easily  I 
bo  obtained,  pump  upon  it  for  ten  minutes  or  more  in  a  bnNket,luni 
ing  it  about  all  the  time  with  a  large  stick,  or  a  man's  hand  oud  arn 
Lay  it  opon  a  dry  brick,  stone,  or  earth  floor,  and  sift  upon  it  snff 
cient  slacked  lime  to  dry  it  for  sowing,  which  should  l>c  done  ne) 
morning.  The  quantity  of  seed  must  vary  acconling  to  the  eoil,fto< 
two  to  four  buslH-ls  per  acre.  In  the  small  qnaiility  required  fa 
Cottage  cultivation,  it  may  be  sown  in  drills,  or  dibbled  ;  poor  kn 
always  Tequires  more  than  the  rich.  Top  dressing  w  heat  crop*  hi 
been  recommended  in  cases  where  the  land  is  too  poor  to  bring  tti 
crops  to  perfection  ;  fluid  as  well  as  solid  manure  has  beeu  used  fa 
these  purposes.  When  wheat  appears  lo  be  loo  luxuriant  or  for«sn: 
it  is  sometimes  eaten  clown  by  sheep  in  tlic  fourth  month  (Ajiril). 

Wheat  ought  to  be  cut  before  it  appears  quite  ripe.  The  produc 
from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  of  OlA  to  HHi  the  Imperial  Bushel 
The  weight  of  the  straw  is  generally  double  that  of  the  grain.  J 
load  of  straw  consists  of  38  trusses  of  3Bft  each,  or  1 1 J  cwt. 

RYE. 

This  grain  docs  not  require  so  rich  a  soil  aa  wheal;  (he  pr«p*' 
ration  of  the  soil  however  will  be  the  same.  It  is  to  be  sown  at  ihr 
BUme  time  as  wheat,  and  is  a  more  certain  crop  than  wheat.  Mixti 
in  certain  proportions  with  wheat  flour,  it  makes  a  moist  sweet  kiui 
of  bread.  It  is  often  sown  in  the  autumn,  to  be  cut  early  in  the 
spring  for  green  food  for  Cohs,  and  answers  well  for  this  purpote,  a.- 
it  comes  sooner  than  most  other  things. 

UARLEV. 

Barley  is  very  quick  in  coming  to  malurity  after  it  is  sown.  Il 
may  follow  turnips  ;  the  ground  n:ust  be  made  very  fine  for  it,  hj 
harrowing  and  rolling,  after  having  been  well  dug  by  the  spade ;  iht 
Siberian  barley  is  more  productive  than  the  other  sort,—  the  best  seed 
Htliat  whkh  is  free  from  blackness  at  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  pale  lively 
jrcllow  colour,  inVeTn\i\ti&  V\\\Mi.'^'n^>\.i>Ui(iih  cast,  and  if  ihr  skin 
bo  II  UttW  slirive\\et\\V\*  *u  tom«:\\  ftw^wW.w^as.W.^iwi-^.'v  vVj^  U  h»» 
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sweated  in  the  mow,  and  is  a  aare  indication  that  its  coat  is  thin* — 
The  necessity  of  a  change  of  seed  from  time  to  time  (by  sowing  that 
of  the  growth  of  a  different  soil),  Is  In  no  instance  more  efldentthan 
ia  the  culture  of  this  grain,  which  otherwise  becomes  coarser  and 
coarser  everj  year. 

The  best  soil  for  barley  is  a  light  rich  loam  finely  pulverized.  It 
will  neither  grow  well  on  a  sandy  or  soft  soil,  nor  on  strong  clays : 
the  quantity  of  seed  is  about  three  bushels  to  an  acre. 

The  best  season  for  sowing  barley  is  in  the  third  month  (March), 
and  on  strong  lands,  well  drained,  the  early  part  of  that  month ; 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  (April),  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  month  (May),  is  however  a  good  time ;  but  a  variety  of  barley 
called  Bigg,  may  be  sown  either  in  Autumn,  to  stand  the  winter,  or 
as  late  as  the  first  week  in  the  sixth  month  (June). 

When  the  weather  is  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  seed  barley 
should  be  soaked  in  water  from  ^  to  36  hours,  then  sowed  and 
harrowed  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  may  be  expected  up  in  a 
fortnight  Barley  is  known  to  be  ripe  when  the  reddish  colour  of 
the  ear  is  gone  off,  or  when  the  ears  droop,  and  fall  as  it  were  doable 
against  the  straw,  and  the  stalks  have  lost  their  verdure. 

The  average  produce  in  Middlesex  is  S%  bushels  per  acre,  and 
two  loads  of  straw ;  but  in  Essex  it  sometimes  amounts  to  56  bushels 
per  acre*     The  straw  is  more  useful  (or  litter  than  food  for  Cows. 

OATS. 

Oats  are  a  very  useftil  grain,  and  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  North- 
em  climates  than  either  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Barley.  Of  all  grain,  it  is 
the  easiest  of  culture,  growing  In  any  soil  that  admits  of  ploughing. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  Oats,  but  the  varieties  called  the  Potatoe 
Oat,  and  Poland  Oat,  are  the  best  for  low  lands,  and  red  Oats  for 
aphinds.  For  inferior  soils,  the  white  or  common  Oat  may  be  sown, 
and  the  Black  Oat  for  the  poorest  of  all. 

The  quantity  of  seed  is  from  four  to  six  bushels  per  acre,  when 
sown  broadcast  Land  sown  with  Potatoe  Oats  requires  less.  It 
must  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  third  month  (March). 

The  produce  of  Oats  is  generally  considered  greater,  and  of  better 
quality  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  parts.  Ten  quarters 
an  acre  is  reckoned  a  good  crop,  but  the  produce  Is  often  12  or  IS 
quarters,  and  the  straw  from  two  to  3|  loads  per  acre. 

It  may  be  sown  in  drills,  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit  after 
winter,  the  ground  having  been  previously  manured,  and  made  as 
fine  as  possible  by  digging  and  raking. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

When  the  flonr  of  Buckwheat  is  made  into  cakes,  it  is  a  very  pa- 
latable food  for  man,  but  it  is  especially  useful  when  ground  into 
meal,  in  fattening  Pigs,  while  the  flowers  daring  tho  blossoming  sea- 
son furnish  abundance  of  honoy  to  the  Bees. 
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It  will  grow  in  the  poorest  soil,  and  product  a  crop  in  three  oi 
four  months.  It  has  the  quality  of  preparing  the  iand  for  »hMl,  oi 
any  other  crop.  Two  huthela  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acw 
it  should  not  be  Bown  tilt  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  (May),  th. 
young  plants  being  opt  to  be  destroyed  by  frost.  The  produce  o 
an  a¥erape  is  from  44  to  32  bushels  per  acre  ;  eight  bushels  of  Buck 
wlieat  meal  will  go  as  fat  as  twelve  bushels  of  Barley  meal. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

It  having  been  found  in  practice,  that  the  same  crop  will  not  cot 
tinuc  to  flourish  year  after  ycnr  successively  upon  the  same  spot 
ground,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rotation  of  Crops  ;  the  same  piece 
Land,  however,  may  be  cultivated  one  year  in  Potatoes,  and  t 
next  in  Wheat,  Oata,  and  Rye,  or  any  other  com  ;  and  if  care 
taken  to  manure  for  the  Potatoes  and  not  for  the  Com,  this  rotation 
crops  may  go  on  year  after  year.  In  some  instances  doable  en 
may  be  bad  ;  for  example,  winter  tares  or  rye  maj  be  sown  belt 
winter,  to  be  cut  green  in  the  spring,  upon  the  ground  allotted  I 
Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  Backwheat. 

The  following  is  a  plan  for  the  rotation  of  Crops,  upon  a  brm 
five  acres,  for  four  years,  each  square  being  a  quarter  of  an  acre ; 
the  fifth  year  the  same  order  may  be  observed  as  in  the  first;  tl 
sixth  year  the  same  as  the  uecond  ;  the  seventh  year  as  the  thin 
and  the  eighth  year  as  the  the  fourth;  the  cropE  however,  and  (I 
rotation  of  them  may  be  varied,  as  the  necessity  for  it  shall  I 
pointed  out  by  experience. 
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Hovie  and  Offices  on  Half  an  Acre. 

1 
Wheat 

or 
Rye. 

2 
Wheat 

or 
Rye. 

3 

Oats 

with  Clover. 

'4 
Barley. 

5 
Potatoes. 

6 
Potatoes. 

7 
Potatoes. 

Buckwheat. 

9 
Lacem. 

10 
Lucern. 

11 

Tares. 

Cabbages  as 

soon  as  Tares 

are  off. 

12 
Cabbage. 

13 

Cabbage. 

14 

Tnmips. 

15 
Turnips. 

16 
Carrots. 

Parsnips. 

17 
Yellow    Beet. 

18 

Mangel 
Worzel. 

19 
Red  Clover. 

20 
Barley. 

SECOND   YEAR. 


1  to  2  Potatoes. 

3  Clover  to  be  cut  twice. 

4  Yellow  Beet. 

5  to  6  Wheat. 

7  Turnips. 

8  Carrots  and  Parsnips. 

9  to  10  Lucein. 
11  Cabbag<'. 


12  to  13  Mangel  Wunel. 

14  Oats  and  Clover. 

15  Barley  and  Clover. 

16  Buckwheat 

17  Cabbage. 

18  Cabbage  or  Turnips. 

19  Wheat. 

20  Potatoes. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


1  Bar!(  y  and  Clovrr. 

2  Oatr.  ar.d  Clover. 


3  Wh(>at. 

i  Cabbaf^'- 


,  and  the  same  je«t 
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It  Cabbage. 

13  WheaL 

14  to  13  Clover, 
la  Yellow  Bfet. 

17  Manuel  Wutiel. 

18  to  19  Potatoes. 
20  Oata  and  Clov«r.    . 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

12  Turnips. 

13  PotatocB. 
U  to    15  Wheat. 

15  Carrots  and  Parsnips. 

17  Potatoes. 

18  Tares. 

19  Oat!<  and  Clover. 
40  Yellow   Beet. 


1  to  S  Clover. 

3  Potatoes. 

4  TumipB. 

5  Cabbage. 
8  Mangel  Wurzcl. 

7  Oats. 

8  Barley. 
S  to  10  Lucern. 

II  Clover. 

By  attention  to  the  subject  of  manure,  and  by  cultivating  thelanil 
in  the  manner  projiosed,  the  following  important  results  may  be 
obtained. 

1. — A  garden  of  64  rodn,  cultivated  as  at  page  four,  would  prove 
a  great  relief  to  the  labouring  man,  and  might,  in  most  instances, 
prevent  the  necessity  of  his  applying  to  the  Parish  for  relief. 

2. — In  all  cases  where  the  Labourer  can  be  furnished  with  one 
acre  and  64  rods  of  land,  the  iniquitous  and  degrading  practice  oIh 
served  in  Sussex,  Surry,  and  Essex,  of  paying  a  part  of  the  latMurer's 
wages  out  of  the  poor's  rates,  might  be  abolished,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  Shopkeeper,  as  well  as  the  Proprietor  of  Iiuid. 

In  this  case,  the  Labourer  must  sign  the  agreement  at  page  three, 
and  renounce  all  claim  upon  the  parish ;  the  acre  must  be  cultivited 
one  half  in  Potatoes,  and  the  other  half  In  Corn,  either  Wheat,  Oats, 
or  Rye ;  but  perhaps  Oats  would  be  preferable,  as  the  straw  is  ex- 
cellent fodder  for  Cows  in  winter :  the  04  rods  must  be  cnltiv^edti 
at  ^ge  four. 

The  cottage  should  contain,  a  sitting  room  or  kitchen  14  feet 
square,  and  eight  feet  to  the  ceiling,  with  a  fire  place,  an  oven,  and 
on  iron  boiler;  three  sleeping  rooms,  with  a  fire  place  in  one  of  them; 
a  priry,  a  tool  house,  and  pig  styes  :  from  all  these,  drains  are  to  be 
made  into  a  dung  pit,  so  constructed  as  to  be  water-tight. 

The  Labourer  who  earns  only  13s.  per  week,  could  well  afford  to 
pay  4a.  per  week  for  the  Cottage  and  Land;  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  need  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  daily  labour,  aod  he  might 
thus,  by  the  help  of  his  family  and  his  own  exertions,  occasionaUy 
obtain  from  the  acre  alone,  beside  the  use  of  a  comfortable  Cottage, 
that  for  48.  which  he  now  pays  8s.  6d.  for,  being  the  cost  of  his  Real, 
Bread,  and  Potatoes.  And  thus  have  8s.  disposable  for  clothingud 
comforts,  instead  of  Ss.  8d.  He  might  have  beside  the  produce  of 
lhe64rodB,wVic\t\j^  ^W^Xon^^AXfidal^a^efour,  would  givehiaiin 
■ntereet  in  a  Cow  ,  an&  ^iVcuVj  «i\  Nfc%l£^::^^>l.%  WV\%\raEi&^\  Va  wovid 
also  be  able  to  kee\.  a  V'ly;,  'ftet^,  ^c. 
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Wherever,  then,  public  spirited  persons  can  be  found  who  will 
snpplj  the  Labourer  with  such  a  cottage,  and  such  a  portion  of 
Land,  the  Poor's  rate,  as  far  as  this  class  is  concerned,  might  be 
abolished. 

This  plan  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the  agricultural  Labourer,  but  to 
the  Labourer  in  manufactories  also,  where  ground  can  be  procured 
within  two  miles  of  his  work — the  effect  upon  health  and  morali, 
would  be  incalculable ;  and  if  a  season  of  distress  should  arise,  from 
a  stagnation  in  the  current  of  trade,  the  workmen  would  not  be  in 
immediate  danger  of  starving,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  the 
miserable  Silk  Weavers  in  Spitalfields,  and  those  who  work  in  Cot- 
ton Mills,  where  the  health,  comfort,  and  morals  of  the  Labourers 
are  disregarded.  Labourers,  with  such  a  Cottage  and  Land,  would 
be  able  to  make  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  and  thus  provide 
for  sickness  and  old  age. 

3. — Five-acre  Farms.  If  a  Cottage  and  suitable  out-houses,  not 
exceeding  the  cost  of  jf  400,  were  built  upon  half  an  acre  of  Land, 
and  this  connected  with  a  Farm  of  five  acres,  cultivated  in  the  man- 
ner already  described  in  the  20  squares  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each, 
it  might  provide  for  the  subsistence,  in  high  comfort,  of  persons  who 
have  but  limited  incomes — say,  J^IOO  per  annum,  and  who  may  by 
adverse  circumstances  have  been  reduced  from  affluence.  Such  a 
Farm  would  keep  four  Cows,  besides  Pigs,  Poultry,  Bees,  &c. ;  and 
one  Labourer  would  be  sufficient  to  cultivate  it  on  the  spade  or  gar- 
den plan. 

4. — Three-acre  Farms.  Three  acres  of  Land,  with  a  suitable  cot- 
tage and  out-houses.  The  land  being  cultivated  upon  the  plan 
proposed,  and  care  being  taken  to  preserve  every  thing  capable  of 
making  manure,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  land,  it  would  support  any 
Family  in  great  comfort,  besides  allowing  of  the  practice  of  some 
handicraft  business  ;  it  would  also  enable  him  to  make  deposits  in  the 
Savings' Bank.  This  quantity  of  land  would,  when  once  put  into 
train,  require  but  about  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  for  the  man 
and  his  family  to  cultivate  it,  and  he  might  devote  thc^  greatest  part 
of  his  time  to  working  at  his  trade  of  Carpenter,  Cabinet  Maker, 
Turner,  Watch-maker,  Shoe-maker,  Tailor,  Stocking-weaver,  Glover, 
Linen  or  Silk  Weaver,  or  any  other  occupation  which  may  be  per- 
formed within  doors ;  or  he  might  work  every  otlier  week  in  a  cotton 
mill,  or  some  other  manufactory,  and  in  this  way,  by  employing 
double  the  number  of  workmen,  many  of  the  evils  of  these  establish- 
ments might  be  obviated.  This  plan,  if  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland,  and  especially  if  combined  with  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, would  totally  change  the  face  of  things  in  that  country. — 
Squalid  misery,  disease,  and  ignorance,  would  soon  be  replaced  by 
comfort  and  healtli ;  and  a  turbulent  and  dangerous  population  be 
exchanged  for  a  happy  and  well  informed  community.  The  soil  of 
Ireland  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  Nobility  of  the 
Country  have  it  in  their  power,  without  any  injury  to  themselves, 
but  to  their  unspeakable  advantage,  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  present  disgraceful  state  of  things  in  that  unhappy  Country. 
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Bjc 


ilfc  nnil  Tarr-u  lo  be  sown 
in  nutamn,  nud  cut  f,n*a 
in  the  spring,  after  wbich, 
pknt  Potatoes. 


Rof 


Oata  or  Wheat    to    fallow 

Potatoes,   aiid  this   Tolation 

be  continued  every  pear. 


Mau^el    Wurzel  and  Sugar 
Ut^et,   but  pTevioDstf    Rye. 


Swedish   Turnips,  but  pre 
viously  Kyc 


ickwhcat,  taut  previously 


Cabbage,  to   he  used    after 
tlie  Rye  antl  Tao-s  are  cuL 


Flax. 


Carrots. 


:ultlvatm^  the  three  acres 

_    manner  hctr  jwitited   out, 
observin!;  the  rotation  of  crops,  as 
laid  down  for  the  five.acre  Farm, 
3  man    miglit   procure  suflicient  ~ 
Potatoes  and  Com  for  his  fsniily 
for  a  year's  supply,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  71b.  of  hay  per  day 
for  each  Cow,  for  the  180  daysof  - 
winter,  niii^ht,  from  140  Roda  of 
ground,  keep  two   Cowa    in  high 
condition  (or  the  year  round;  llie 
prodttceof40Rod8of  Buckwheat  . 
would  fatten  his  pigs  juat  before 
the  time   for  killing  ;  and  the  60 
Hods  of  Flax  might  be  manufac- 
tured and  spun  into  yam  by  his 
family:    and   he  would  maiiufac- 
turo  that  yam  infocloth;  thuBthe 
three  ucrea  of  land  would  be  made  ~ 
to  supply  the   family   with   food, 
and  to  produce  Butter,  Pork,  and 
Lint'n,  three  great  articles  of  es-  - 
port  from  Ireland,  by  the  sale  of 
whicli,  he    would  be  enabled  to  „ 
pay    Iteiit  and   Interest  for  hiti 
Land,  and  little  Capital,  to  cloth i- 
Ilia  family  decently,  to  procurt-  - 
education  for  hia  children,  and  to 
make  deposits  in  s  Savings'  Bank  ~ 
against  o  day  of  need.  Three   Acres  4¥ 

The  number  and  size  of  the  rooms  for  the  Crf>Itai;e,  the  oul-hoga 
and  drains  for  the  preservation  of  mauure,  may  be  seen  in  the  pb 
annexed ;  tt]c  expense  of  these  buildings  will  vary  );reatlj,  accnrdir 
to  local  circumatancea;  in  some  places  timber  of  aaniall  size,  bulsu 
ficicnt  for  this  purpose,  is  so  cheap  that  they  mi^ht  be  built  infiain 
and  the  interstices  wattled  with  twi^s,  and  plastered  over;  in  otln 
places,  atones  are  so  plentiful  that  they  may  be  had  for  carriage;  bi 
where  therearenoneofthese  ndvanta«!cs,  tlie  walla  may  be  made* 
rammed  earth,  or  Pise,  as  practised  on  the  Continent,  and  in  «otii 
parta  of  England  ;  or  ol  mud  and  straw  about  a  foot  thick,  as  in  man 
parta  of  Ireland,  but  in  this  case  the  external  surface  must  be  coverr 
with  a  cement  which  shall  resist  the  action  of  rain,  and  iliei 
CenientK  are  now  to  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  The  bniti 
dation  should  be  of  stones  or  brick,  and  the  floor  of  the  Colta^  mu^ 
be  raised  at  least  one  fool  above  the  level  of  the  groond.  The  earth  h 
the  floor,  being  rammed  hard  and  made  (juife  level  and  ainoolh,  ntui 
be  CovcicA  wU\vAm\i.\>«v  of  Quicklime  just  slacked,  and  which  h* 
not  been  •■x\iosi-i\  \on(,  Vo  \\w   a«,  wA  ■^vm'^vwwI,   somr  scahs  1 


Garden. 


Cottage  and  Farm-yard. 
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iron  Twhich)  in  forging,  fall  from  the  Smithes  anvil),  must  also  be 
mixea^  and  the  whole  brought  to  a  proper  consistence  with  blood 
from  tne  batchers.  The  floor  is  to  be  trod  quite  even  by  a  person 
with  flat  boards  attached  tq  his  shoes,  or  a  garden  roller  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  it  will  set  as  hard  as  stone,  and  may  be  washed  with  water, 
of  which  there  must  always  be  a  good  supply.  In  the  kitchen,  a 
tub  of  water,  with  a  cock  in  it,  must  be  supported  at  a  proper 
height  over  a  sink,  from  which  a  pipe  is  to  communicate  by  a  drain 
with  the  dung  pit,  which  must  be  made  water-tight,  to  hold  the  fluid 
manure.  The  buildings  must  be  covered  with  thatch,  except  where 
slates  can  be  had  on  cheap  terms. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  Cottage  and  out-houses,  also  two 
Cows,  and  four  Pigs,  with  Tools  and  Seeds,  can  be  had  for  50  or  60 
pounds  sterling ;  this  sum,  then,  supposing  the  poor  man  to  have  fur- 
niture, a  spinning  wheel,  and  a  loom,  is  all  the  capital  that  would  be 
wanted  to  place  him  in  a  situation  of  great  comfort. 

Every  Tenant,  upon  admission,  must  sign  articles  similar  to  those 
at  page  three,  admitting  that  he  may  be  expelled  if  he  violate  any  of 
them.     He  must  engage 
1. — To  observe,  strictly,  moral  conduct. 
% — To  receive  nothing  iu  Alms  or  Charity. 
3* — To  cultivate  the  Land  in  the  manner  prescribed  to  him,  or  not 

to  vary  it  without  leave.     To  underlet  no  part  of  it,  not  to  damage 

or  remove  any  shrubs,  or  trees,  and  to  keep  the  Land  properly 

manured. 
4. — To  send  all  his  children  to  the  Schools,  so  long  as  no  Catechism  is 

taught  in  them,  and  all   interference  with  the  peculiar  religious 

opinions  of  their  parents  is  avoided ;    the   religious  instruction  to 

be  confined  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment 
5« — To  pay  the  Rent  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  to  be  agreed 

upon. 
6. — Not  tosufler  any  spirituous  liquors  to  be  sold  on  the  premises. 

Suppose  the  Rent  as  high  as  30s.  per  English  acre,  the  annual  rent 
for  the  Land  would  be  ^4.  10s. 

A  Rent  charge  of  seven  per  cent,  might  be  made  on  the  Capital 
employed  in  the  building  and  stock,  which,  supposing  it  to  amount 
to  jf60.  would  be  £4.  4s.  and  this  added  to  the  ^4.  10s.  the  rent  of 
the  Land,  would  make  a  total  rent  of  £S.  14s.  This  might  be 
amply  provided  for  by  the  sale  of  the  butter  of  the  two  Cows. — 
There  might  be  a  condition  in  the  agreement  that,  when  the  Tenant 
paid  off  any  part  of  the  £60.  Capital,  a  proportional  part  of  the 
£4»  48.,  the  Rent  of  the  building  and  stock,  should  cease,  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  £60.  should  be  paid  off,  the  cottage  and  stock 
should  become  the  property  of  the  Tenant,  who  might  then  take  a 
lease  of  the  Land  for  99  years,  with  a  covenant,  never  to  suffer  it  to 
be  divided  into  any  smaller  lots,  and  that  no  spirituous  liquors  should 
be  sold  on  the  Premises;  any  other  conditions  that  might  be  thought 
proper  could  be  added. 

Upon  this  plan,  any  Individual  might  by  purchasing  three  acres  of 
I.«and,  and  advancing  f^GC,  maki*  a  whole  family  comfortable ;  or  a 
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nomlwr  of  indiviiluaVs  might  join,  tu  build  a  village.  There  srr 
nwny  NoblPinen,  and  private  [wreoiw,  who  have  tracts  of  I.Bnil  in 
Inland,  each  of  wliom  ought  establieh  a  village  of  50  Cottage*, 
which  might  be  increased  to  aiij  extent,  as  the  experiment  wai 
found  to  succeed.  These  Cottages,  wilh  the  I^and  bch'nd  them, 
might  be  disposed  on  each  side  of  a  roail,  in  the  manner  of  the  Culo- 
nios  in  South  Russia.     See  plate  ti. 

Ab  the  moral  instruction  of  the  children  is  an  object  of  the  higheii 
Importance,  every  Cottager  should  be  bound  to  pay  sixpence  pei 
week  towards  an  education  fund.  One  of  the  Cottagers  ^honhlhavi 
a  school-room  capable  of  holdini;  all  thi^  boys  ;  another,  n  room  o. 
puble  of  holdiui;  all  the  girU,  and  a  third,  a  room  for  an  InEinl 
School.  One  of  the  Cottagers  should  be  a  man  capable  of  teaching 
the  children  Reading,  Writing,  aniJ  Arithmetic,  and  other  branchei 
of  Qseful  knowledge;  as  Netting,  Knitting,  &c.  four  hours  i 
day,  for  which  he  should  receive  10s.  per  week  ;  this  would  Jpavi 
htm  ample  time  to  cultivate  hia  Farm.  A  Female,  competent  to  th' 
care  of  a  girl's  school,  should  receive  8s.  per  week  for  teaching  lli» 
girls,  and  a  woman  of  kind  dispoaitiou  79.  per  week  for  taking  catf 
of  the  Infant  School. 

The  Boys,  when  of  suitable  age,  should  be  employed  on  the  Fariu 
— they  would  thus  beconie  skilled  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  ih.- 
most  profitable  modes  of  cultivation.  I'lie  writer  has  seen  a  girl  al 
seven  years  old,  who  had  been  taught  lo  milk  a  Cow,  and  could  ilu 
il  as  well  us  a  grown  person. 

Upon  this  ffjsteni,  not  only  may  tlie  Line n-Hf 'aver  bu  proviJrd 
for,  but  any  of  the  Handicraft  men  enumerated  nt  page  19,  Tliof, 
there  might  he  a  village  of  Shoe-mnkers,  Stacking- we  avers,  or  any 
other  trade.  In  the  case  of  a  village,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
put  it  under  the  care  of  a  Committee  of  benevolent  persons  in  (hr 
neighbourhood. 

The  theorelicul  objection  which  has  been  made  against  providing 
for  the  comfort  of  the  Foor,  that  they  would  thereby  increase  to  »ti 
inconvenient  extent,  is  best  answered  hy  matters  of  fact.  Wilh  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  increase  of  the  poor 
population  is  greatest  of  all  precisely  in  those  districts  where  the 
means  of  support  are  the  least,  where  the  ignorance  is  the  greatest 
Where  the  Poor  are  the  most  miserable,  they  multiply  in  thehighrtt 
ratio,  because  there  are  no  moral  checks,  and  because  they  seem  lo 
consider  that  marriage  and  a  family  cannot  sink  them  lower  in  the 
scale  of  wretchedness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  educ«tion,  and 
a  respectable  standing  in  Society,  are  actually  found  to  operate  u  a 
moral  check  to  improvident  marriage ;  and  we  may  fairly  calculate 
upon  it,  that  h  young  man  and  young  woman,  educated  as  the  Poor 
upon  this  Plan  would  be  educated,  would  be  earnest  lo  save  money 
and  secure  a  situation,  where  they  might  live  in  the  same  comfort- 
able and  respectable  manner  as  their  Parents  had  done  before  them 
instead  then  oE  encouTne,vn^  emigration,  at  an  enormous  expense  |M'[ 
head,  rather  Vet  thatTOone^\)tia^^\vti\a'CwM&.Vi.lilishmentof  Coio- 
nip*  at  Home,  and  VW  Wm*!*  ot  cai  v.'jICxowj.X  -avix^^,    \^aJsim» 
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Plans  were  judiciously  pursued,  it  would  soon  be  found,  that  we 
have  not  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  too  many  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Country  is  capable  of  supporting  many  times  the  amount  of  its 
present  population  in  high  comfort. 

There  are  640  acres  in  a  square  mile  ;  this  space  would  accom- 
modate 213  families  in  three-acre  Farms.  If  then  we  admit  that 
there  are  in  Ireland  one  million  of  families  to  be  provided  for,  they 
might  all  be  settled  down  in  this  manner,  upon  a  space  of  about  70 
miles  long  and  70  miles  broad,  or  three  million  of  acres. 

That  there  is  no  want  of  space  in  Ireland,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statistical  summary,  copied  from  that  highly  usefiil  work, 
Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  page  1154;  and  at  page  132 
will  be  found  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Agriculture  in 
Ireland. 

DUBLIN.  240,000  acres ;  one  eighth  in  mountain  and  waste,  a 
tenth  in  buildings,  roads,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  remainder  in  arable  and 
pasture. 

WICKLOW.  500,000  acres ;  in^great  part  mountains  and  bogs, 
and  without  inhabitants. 

WEXFORD.  507,760  acres ;  mountainous  on  the  north  and 
west,  a  light  soil,  and  tolerable  cultivation  on  the  east,  and  in  other 
parts  a  cold  stiff  clay,  unimproved  by  culture. 

KILKENNY.  510,000 acres;  mountainous,  but  with  some  rich 
and  beautiful  vales  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  Suir,  and  Noire, 
and  a  climate  so  mild  that  in  winter  the  thermometer  seldom  falls 
below  the  freezing  point,  while  in  summer  it  ranges  between  70  and 
75  degrees.  There  is  less  humidity  here  than  in  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low,  as  well  as  less  of  the  east  and  north  winds. 

KILDARE.  392,397  acres ;  four-fifths  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture,  and  the  rest  bog. 

KING'S  COUNTY.  457,000  acres;  half  are  bogs,  mounUins, 
and  waste  :  and  the  remainder,  arable,  meadows,  ana  pasture,  of  a 
medium  quality. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY.  384,000  acres ;  generally  of  a  level  sur- 
face, three-fourths  of  which  is  of  a  productive  soil,  and  cultivated, 
the  rest,  bog  and  waste. 

CARLOW.  220,098  acres  of  undulating  surface,  with  some 
hills  and  mountains ;  the  low-lands  a  fertile  loam,  and  the  uplands  a 
light  gravel :  one  tenth  in  mountains  and  bogs. 

EAST  MEATH.  617,600  acres  of  low,  flat,  rich  surface,  a 
clayey  or  loamey  soil,  on  limestone  or  gravel,  with  little  wood,  few 
mansions,  and  only  one-twelfth  of  bogs. 

WEST  MEATH.  378,800  acres  of  surface— the  surface  of  this 
district  is  exceedingly  diversified,  with  woods,  lakes,  streams,  bogs, 
and  rich  grazing  lands :  in  no  part  mountainous,  or  flat,  but  gently 
nndulating,  or  rising  into  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  some  of  these 
are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  others  covered  with  wood,  pre- 
senting in  several  parts  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Ireland. 

LONGFORD.  234,230  acres  ;  in  great  part  bog,  mountain,  and 
waste:  the  climate  on  nn  averai^e  t^ivint;  140  dry  days  in  the  year 
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LOUTU.  210,560  acres;  mountainous  towards  the  iioitb,1liitui 
other  parts  undulating  and  fertile;  with  little  waste  Lmd,  no  am. 
siderablc  lakes,  and  a  great  number  of  gentlemen's  seats. 

WATERFORD.  454,400  acres;  the  greater  part  hilly  am 
mountainous,  but  rich  and  productive  on  the  south  east ;  the  cliDati 
so  mild  that  cattle  sometimes  graze  all  the  year  round. 

CORK.  698,882  acres  of  greatly  varied  surface,  bold,  rockj 
and  mountainous  on  the  west;  rich  and  fertile  on  the  south  and  east 
romantic  and  sublime  in  many  places,  one  fourth  part  waste. 

TIPPERARY.  1,018,240  acres ;  diversified  with  heaths,  moiu 
tains,  and  fertile  vales;  of  which  the  golden  vale  is  among  thericbei 
land  in  the  Kingdom.  The  climate  so  mild,  that  cattle  graze  oi 
all  the  year. 

LIBinSRICK.  683,800  acres  of  low  Jayiug  fertile  land,  surrounde 
by  higher  grounds. 

CLARE.  771,365  acres  ;  nearly  half  productive  land,  and  tfa 
remainder,  moors,  mountains,  and  bogs,  with  more  tlian  100  Lake 
interspersed.  The  climate,  though  moist,  is  not  unfavourable  t 
health  and  longevity ;  fevers  sometimes  prevail  to  a  great  extent  hen 
being  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  dampness  of  the  houses,  and  inai 
tendon  to  domestic  and  personal  cleanliness. 

KERRY.     1,128,320  acres;  more  than   three-fifths  mountainoo 
I      and  waste,  the  sea  coast  and  Islands  are  the  most  westerly   land  ii 
I      Europe ;  some  of  the  mountains  are  3000  feet  high. 
'  ROSCOMMON.     556,847  acres  of  flat  surface,  in  some   place 

fiprinkled  with  rocks,  and  in  many  interrupted  by  I'xtensive  bogs 
the  richest  lund  on  limestone,  and  adapted  either  for  aration  o 
pasture. 

GALWAY.  1,659,520  acres  of  varied  surface,  above  a  thin 
part  bogs,  mountains,  and  lakes,  and  very  unproductive  and  thinh 
inhabited. 

MAYO.  1,496,460  acres  ;  in  great  part  mountains,  bog>,  ami 
lakes:  half  heathy  mountains,  with  valleys  very  fertile,  but  neithci 
woods  nor  plantations,  excepting  on  one  or  two  Estates. 

LEITHIM.  386,560  acres ;  one  half  bogs,  waste,  and  water 
and  the  remainder,  dark  fertile  soil,  incumbent  on  Limestone. 

SLIGO.  465,280  acres  :  a  third  part  bogs,  mountains,  and  water, 
and  the  remainder  fit  for  tillage  or  grazing. 

CAVAN.  499,957  acres;  almost  entirely  covered  with  hills,  tht 
surface,  soil,  and  climate,  being  alike  bleak  and  uncomfortable. 

FERMANAGH.  450,000  acres ;  in  great  part  covered  by  water, 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  rugged  and  mountainous,  but 
better  wooded  than  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

MOAGHAN.     325,760  acres   of  low    grounds,    w  ith  deuched 
hills,  and  a  considerable  space  occupied  by  bogs  and  small  lakt^. 

1  X  RONE.  8J  3,440  acres  ;  in  great  part  mountainous :  the  ter- 
ritorial value  of  this  inland  and  northern  district  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  moat  others. 

DONEGAl-i.  V^AW^VXy.^  \ic\vs  vi\  \>aL»4^>i>jvk^  ^HiiTiry,  and  mountain- 
ous surface,  wit\i  iv  coXOl.^  vivx.  c\\\w\Vv^  v!l\\\  \\v\>\\v\  >»iwAs  w^\  ^{Un« 
Nations  to  sh«U»r  (torn  vXw  \\a-v. 
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LONDONDERRY.  610,720  acres ;  generally  mowntahmug,  fcr- 
tfle,  and  beantiful  in  tlie  vi^iee,  and  containing  every  variety  of  mmI. 

ARMAGH.  290,786  acres  of  varied  and  rather  interesting  sor- 
face,  of  mountain  plain,  and  bog,  with  rivera,  streanis,  and  lakes,  and 
a  climate  mild,  for  the  latitude. 

DOWN.  558,289  acres ;  of  which  one  eighth  are  moontainoos, 
and  waste,  the  remainder  hilly  and  productive,  cultivated  by  small 
manufacturers,  and  embellished  by  plantations,  bleaching  grounds, 
and  neat  white-washed  habitations.  The  Climate  is  '  variable,  but 
not  subject  to  extremes. 

ANTRIM.  622,059  acres ;  on  the  east  and  north  monntainou, 
destitute  of  plantations,  and  abounding  in  bogs,  the  other  parts  moie 
level,  and  fruitful,  and  the  climate  drier  than  in  some  other  counties. 

One  of  the  miseries  under  which  the  Poor  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
groan  is,  the  enormous  rents  exacted  by  middle  men  for  small  patches 
of  ground ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  benevolent  individuals,  by  adopt- 
ing the  plans  now  recommended,  to  rescue  the  Poor  from  the  grasp 
of  middle  men,  and  diffuse  comfort  and  plenty  where  want  and  dis- 
tress reigned  before. 

The  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil^lor 
the  support  of  a  poor  population,  has  been  felt  more  or  less,  by  those 
who  have  properly  considered  the  subject,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries ;  and  if  this  little  Pamphlet  possess  any  merit,  it  is  in  shew- 
ing by  the  results  of  actual  experiments,  and  calculations  founded 
upon  them,  that  the  thing  is  practicable,  and  fraught  with  the  great- 
est advantages  to  all  classes  of  Society.  The  necessity  for  attempting 
something  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  was  felt  so  strongly  by  James 
Marten  Pike,  and  some  other  individuals  in  Dublin,  that  during  the 
last  year  they  formed  a  plan,  ^^To  purchase,  in  the  first  in- 
^  stance,  an  Estate  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  sell  to  each  of  the 
^^  occupying  tenants  the  fee  simple  of  his  own  farm.'*.  The  money 
for  this  purpose  was  to  be  raised   in   shares.     The   Pamphlet  they 

fnblished  on  the  occasion  ought  to  be  read  by  every  friend  to 
reland,  and  it  may  be  had  of  the  publishers  of  this  work*  It  is  in- 
titled  '^  Statement  of  some  of  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  Ire- 
^^  land,  and  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  Peasantry,  with  a  Plan  for 
^^  commencing  on  sound  principles  an  amelioration  of  their  condition 
^^  thereby  removing  the  causes  of  the  disturbances,  and  bringing  the 
^^  country  into  a  state  of  peace  and  quietness."  The  facts  therein 
detailed  prove  that  the  Poor,  in  many  instances,  are  grievously  op- 
pressed. They  have  properly  exposed  the  unfeeling  system  now  in 
operation,  of  demolishing  the  Cabins  of  the  Peasant,  and  attempting 
to  get  rid  of  a  ^^  supposed  surplus  population,  by  driving  them  from 
^  the  pure  air  in  the  country,  into  pestilential  hovels  in  the  suburbs 
^^  of  towns,  to  be  cut  off  by  sickness  and  by  want  almost  amounting 
^^  to  famine."  On  the  other  hand,  some  bright  examples  are  given, 
in  the  instances  of  John  Leslie  Forster,  and  Lord  Headly,  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  of  the  happy  ef- 
fects of  employing  capital  to  enable  the  poor  to  subsist  by  their 
own  honest  exertions   in  the  cultivation   of  the    soil.     They  hav«t 
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tiKwn  that  the  Poor  of  Inluid  kuow  haw  to  appreciate  kind  t] 
mroL,  lliul  tlwy  w  Rrtti'fol  for  it,  and  that  P«t«)oh  ami  Prop«tj»« 
tirrCertlT  srcan'  in  lho»c  parts  whicli  art?  under  tliv  |>rDti'Cliim  uJ 
inanB|;rin<.-nt  of  «och  enlij^ti-niMl  Individual*.  Initc^  howevei*! 
crr-Blitif;  a  iiumln-r  of  unalt  Vrccholders  who  might  at  a  fulare  p«i«^ 
mb-divide  th«ir  Fditalce,  w  as  not  to  afford  a  comfortable  sutniitoia 
fora  family,  it  will  bv  niach  lN-tt<^r  to  makf  tliein  Lt'aseholder^  viib 
conditioM  nirh  m  Knr  prescribed  at  pnge  1^ 

With  rr?ardtothe  aKricuUnrel  labourers  in  HJigland,  there  isrruog 
to  hope,  that  th'-ir  cauK  will  be  tnk^n  up  by  thowwho  not  only  hm 
the  ditponition  but  tlie  means  for  doinff  It.  Th«  Duke  of  Buckiof- 
ham,  iD  a  latr  addrou  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Quarter  Seww 
for  Uackin|[h*m«hire,  is  reported  to  have  u»ed  the  following  expni- 
■iont.  '^  TUii  County  ciijoys  the  painful  preeminence  of  twriaf 
"  Ita  poor  ratcit  heavier  Uuin  any  other  county  in  England :  it  if  tb 
"distinction  that  I  wi«h  to  get  rid  of.  We  ought  to  look  for  tbc» 
*' operation  of  the  poor  in  our  endeavours  (o  eradicate  this  eril;  bal 
"unfortunately  the  poor  have  to«t  that  apirit  of  independence  whiti 
"  they  ouc«  possessed,  and  which  would  lead  them  to  so  de«inblc  la 
**«nd.  There  ia  a  general  belief  now  prevailing  among  them  ihu 
**  tkey  have  a  right  to  a  provision  out  of  the  property  of  the  cooatir 
**  — but  it  is  our  duty  to  undeceive  them  in  that  respect,  and  to  (ell 
*'them  that  lUt-  Law  of  England  diri'ctg  that  (■very  man  shall  work 
"  for  hisown  maintenance,  whiUt  it  allowa  us  to  provide  them  witb 
"  loboor.  I  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  support  which  i  li- 
"  bourer  ought  to  receive.  It  is  your  duty  to  pay  every  one  accord- 
"ing  to  his  eamini;s,  and  to  make  no  difference  whether  theUboorer 
**  is  married  or  single.  But  a  distinction  should  he  preserved  betvcro 
*•  lalMHir  famished  by  the  parish,  and  that  paid  for  by  the  fanniir;— 
*' parish  labourers  ought  to  be  paid  less  than  those  who  work  for  Ibr 
"  hrmer,  in  order  to  hold  out  an  inducement  for  them  to  apply  to  tlir 
"  farmer  for  employment  rather  than  to  the  parish.  It  is  your  dnlj 
"  to  find  work  for  the  poor  in  your  parish,  and  not  to  have  recMirif 
"to  the  abominable  system  of  making  them  go  the  round. "  Tb* 
Dnke  then  detailed  the  means  which  he  had  used  in  several  pUcn 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  poor's  rates,  ht/  letting  each  labourrf  * 
certain  quantity  of  land,  about  three  chaint,  at  the  rVLi  resi-, 
for  cuUivation  at  his  leisure  hours,  on  engaging  not  to  come  upon  tb( 
parish  us  long  as  the  produce  of  their  land  relumed  o  money  niot- 

It  was  found  that  at  Michaelmas  the  tenant  had  acquired  sofS- 
cient  from  the  culture  of  this  piece  o(  ground,  to  pay  the  year's  rtnU 
and  to  have  besides  as  much  remaining  as  was  equal  to  uluth'' 
would  otherwise  have  n-eeived  from  the  pariah. — "  In  thu  manaer" 
»aid  the  Duke, '■'■  1  get  the  fitU  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  man  andlk 
"parigh  are  both  relieved,  and  I  seriously  and  ansioutli/  recontmend 
thu  plan  to  your  consideraiion  at  the  best  mode  that  can  be  odDp- 
'  ted  to  attain  the  end  in  view." 

If  those  whom  Divine  Providence  has  intrusted  with  riches,"""''' 
""'Z  ''y  ""ese  fhin^  to  heart,   and   avail   themselves   of  the  mew^ 
*i  their  hnnds,  tiny  would  in  no  very  lona  time  chao^f  ''" 
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face  of  their  Couotrj.  The  morals  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  improved,  their  happiness  in  consequence  augmented,  and 
the  blessed  effects  of  it  would  be  felt  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
Society.  The  Plan  recommended  is  so  simple,  that  it  may  be  acted 
i^K>n  by  any  individual  who  can  advance  ^00.,  and  who  would 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  making  at  least  one  family  happy. 
Fifty  such  individuals  might  unite  and  build  a  village,  and  each  of 
these  individuals  would  hold  ample  security  for  the  money  advanced. 
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I 

Mr  Lord  ahd  Gentlemen— tJou  wfll|  T  «m  sure,  excuse  nny  diflldonce 
I  ni^y  feel  in  addreulng  you,  when  yon  learn  that  I  am  on  this  occasion 
the  representatiTe  of  Dr.  Robinson,  whose  duty  it  would  he,  were  he  pre- 
■ent,  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  proposed*  It  is  indeeil  with  a 
reluctance,  on  the  part  of  all  my  tastes  and  habits,  that  I  find  myself  presented 
before  such  an  assembly,  and  embarked  upon  the  sea  of  politics :  but  there 
are  motiTes,  too,  to  overbalance  all  such  reluctancies.  This,  My  Lord,  is 
hardly  a  time  to  be  silent.  Towards  our  Roman  Catholic  Countrjmen, 
It  is  but  justice  to  state— inoflTensively  if  possible,  but  still  plainly  and 
boldly — the  grounds  of  our  unwilling  opposition  ;  and  more  than  this— 
it  seems  to  be  a  sacred  and  imperative  duty — a  debt  we  owe  our  countr}- — to 
sound  the  alarm  when  once  we  have  been  indeed  convinced  that  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  and  that  Ci^il  and  Religious  Liberty  are  In  danger. 

^was  the  view  of  this  overhanging  danger,  my  Lord,  created  the 
Brunswick  Club,  and  the  proof  of  this  danger,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
our  best  occupation— It  Is  the  best  mode,  of  supporting  the  resolution  T  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  ot  justifying  and  propagating  our  loyal,  defensive, 
constitutional,    and    charitable  principles. 

Over  a  field  of  discussion  however  so'  wide  as  this,  it  Is  not  easy 
to  pass  with  due  rapidity,  I  shall  try,  therefore,  to  avoid  any  toi)ic  too 
familiar  to  you,  or  any  but  remotely  connected  with  the  merits  of  the 
.case^  and  thus  less  worthy  the  attention  of  so  enlightened  an  audi- 
ence ;  any  mere  flowers  of  Rhetoric  too,  or  storms  of  passion,  which  may 
lor  the  moment  amuse  or  excite  you,  but  which  cannot  convince  your 
more  calm  and  sober  judgment.  With  the  view  iiMleed  of  abbre- 
viation, I    shall  even  omit  allusion  to   some  mattcrt  of  Importance— 


ttie  elril  and  church  history  for  insUnce  of  thii  countiy  for  centarla» 
and  the  hiitoriei  of  corresponding  states  and  churches ;  the  leading  eoniiei- 
pating  speeches  too,  which  alford  a  matter  for  grave  reflection,  hetraying  m 
they  often  do  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  a  matter  upon  which  they  legislatet 
▼eiy  fearlessly  and  superciliously,  and  often  too  so  wildly,  that  their  most 
popular  arii^uments  if  they  prove  any  thing  to  my  judgment  prove  this,  thst 
the  "  rights  of  nan''  require  that  Government  and  Lt^j^idation  should  bo 
granted,  even  to  a  handed  conspiracy  of  men,   solemnly  pledged  ui 
infallibly  able  to  overturn  the  libortiea  and  happiness  of  a  nation !!~  sal 
lastly,  1  shall  scarcely  allude  to  any  particular  speech  or  proceeding  of 
the  Catholic  Aaioclatlon. 

Some  of  these  latter  topics  have  been  already  dwelt  upon,  and  1  choose, 
therefore,  to  pass  them  over  for  one  perhaps  more  important. — In  fact,  tb  19 
hnpreaslon— that  many  facts  of  observation  or  history  n»y  be  rcgaided  as  oo^ 
Pssing  or  casual  occurrences,  and  many,  as  the  caprices  of  this  or  that  maa— 
that  even  the  prewnt  pnceedinga  of  Roman  CathoUc  Leadera,  andthegenml 
consent,  sympathy,  or  approbation  they  meet  with,  arc  not — if  considered  ia 
themselves — unanswerable  arguments,  though  they  are  strong  grounds,  lor 
predicting  events  yet  to  come ;  they  are  not  prophetic  unless  connected  ta 
some  natural  way  with  Romanftm  tisel/,  and  viewed,  as  emanations  Itob 
the  system,  or  illustrations  of  its  power  and  its  spirit — 'Tis  only,  I  re- 
peat, tome  permanent  collection  of  principles,  some  established  confti- 
tution  or  organized  systi^m,  that  can — and  that  may  by  itself,  without  his- 
tory or  experience — support  the  sage  deliberatioos  and  the  anticipations 
of   a  statesman. 

But   as    the  view    of    this  system  is  wide — embracing  the  arrange- 
ments   and   sentiments    of   large   communities,    1    shall   just  illustrate 
the  argument  upon   which  1  mean  to  dwell  by  a  simple  illustratiun : 
it  is  the  first  that  occurs  to  me  and  though  not  in  all  rf^pccls  alike, 
it  may  yet  do  all   that  I  want  or  wish,  help  slightly  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  a  view  more  general.     Suppose  then,  my  LonI,  a  man  were  placed 
in  any  dangerous  situation  and  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  atlvance  iii»"n 
him  of  a  stranger,  what  would  he  his  natural  proceeding  ?  wouM  be  not  nar- 
rowly observe  the  armour  and  dimensions  of  that  stranger,  comijare  them 
with  his  own,  try  loo  to  ascertain  his  designs,  and  if  they  seemed  fonniJa- 
ble  would  he  not  feel  inclined  to  keep  any  high  or  vantage  ground  he  oc- 
cupied— not  to  desert  his  shield  or  sword— much  less  for  purposes  of  con- 
ciliation pr&sent  them  to   the  stranger,  and  prostrate  himself  in  token  of 
friendly  submission  at  his  feet  .'—his  rule  then  was  caution^  and  plainly  iLe 
two  great  points  of  Intere^it  to  him  would  he  the  poiver  and  the  ditpotiii'm 
of  the  man  ;  or  how  far  he  was  able  and  how  far  willing  to  do  mischief. 

In  Irelnnd,  my  l4ord,  two  such  individuals  are  founil,  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  communities — Neutrals  at  present,  I  consider  i;s  ron-entitirs 
— the  Pto\e*\«\\\.  V)*\>j  \&  uv  possession  of  the  ascendancy— a  pnrt  intleed,i»n 
•ll-lmpoilauX  ^ax\.)Ol\\a  armouT  \\.  \»&  x\\^t»9^.^  v^vci^adered — the  elecUre 


frvncbise — ^but  itill  'tis  in  possession  of  Die  shield  ond  lielmet,  the 
legislative^  executive,  and  judicial  powers— (as  fur  nt  least  as  these 
lunctions  of  the  state,  have  not  been  transferred  to  a  ncMfly-created 
body,  and  withdrawn  from  the  hands  in  which  the  Const itutir^n  has  placed 
them) — such  defensive  amiour  we  still  possess,  handed  to  us  by  an  ancestry 
whose  skill  in  matters  of  law  and  politics  is  superior  to  praise  or  imitation, 
and  whose  established  Cunstitutiui^ — in  defiance  of  rebellions,  wars,  foreign 
or  domestic  foes — ^has  made  Britain  to  be  the  Queen  of  nations!  Before, 
then  we  give  up  these  inherited  defences,  and  make  a  vital  change  in  an 
illustrious  Constitution — which  we  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  interest  and 
boDor  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity — should  we  not  at  least  cautiously 
make  inqidry,  first,  respecting  the  power,  and  secondly,  respecting  the 
dlqKMiiion,  that  moves  and  governs  the  Roman  Catholic  Body. 

These  two  i>o'nts  1  take  to  be  the  most  essential  of  all  connected  with  "  the 
queslioD'' and  yet  they  are  not  the  of Icucst  examined  nor  tbo  bcstknown* 
plainly  they  can  only  be  known,  by  ascertaining  what  that  is  which  gives 
to  the  body  its  olJectSf  union,  ami  tiame — ov  ascertaining  in  fact  what  Ro- 
manism is,  or  its  system  of  Cbuich  polity,  and  discipline,  and  doctrine — ^yet 
these  are  matters,  as  I  said,  but  rarely  inquired  into,  thought  to  be  things 
merefy  €eclennstical,  fit  only  for  divines  and  pedants,  and  respecting  them 
accordingly  most  modern  politicians,  whether  occupying  scats  in  the 
Imperial  Legislature  or  deliberating  in  a  more  humble  sphere,  express 
an  absolute  IndliFcrence  if  not  a  soverei.:^n  contempt.  First,  then,  let  us 
look  to  the  power  of  the  Romish  boily. 

The  power,  my  Lon),  of  any  community  may  be  learned  at  once 
from  an  old  fable — in  one  word,  it  is  union,  or  combination  ;  an  army,  we 
know,  of  lUOmen  might  disperse  ](H),OUO— andin  civil  matters,  tliongh  the 
dlsproporiionbe  not  at  all  so  greut,yet  the  least  exp?rience  will  prove  the  over- 
whelming power  of  an  extensive  indivisible  combination — over  whieli  suppose 
there  presides  an  able  Governor,  and  the  whole  plan  of  which  presents,  like 
the  military  plan,  a  system  of  graduated  and  well  ui^justed  subordination, 
ereiy  part  being  simply  governed  by  the  law  of  obedience  to  its  superior. 

The  consideration  of  the  cITicuc}  und  tlie  existence  of  such  acombniation 
iiy  I  think,  a  matter  worthy  of  present  attention ;  and  in  tjiis  I  um  ghui  to  find 
myself  agree  with  the  noble  lord  nnw  holding  the  li'jlm  of  the  state,  who  in 
Parliament,  last  Session,  imputed  t';e  troubles  of  Jrehuul  to  the  remarkable 
comUimtion,  now  existing  in  the  country — a  view  which  T shall  endcavourto 
open  and  pursue— and,  as  |:liilosopI.y  requires  a  successive  investigiil'on  of 
causes,  I  shall  try  to  invest  i,;;. it e  the*  source  and  yrincipfe  of  that  cond)i- 
nation  j  an»i  mark.  Gentleman,  prirlicularly  tlmt,  should  tiuit  source 
and  principle  be  permanent  or  lie  allowed  to  remain,  tlie  danger  is  penini- 
nent  and  will  remain— in  that  case,  even  for  \hQ  combination  to  cease  in 
point  or  fact  is  nothing  ;  it  is  but  a  pJissing  and  a  returninpc  phenomefion  ; 
'tis  as  if  u   til  under  cloud  shuulJ  roll  uwuy,  and  yet  the  electcic  fluid  still 


I        ofercharge  the  air>  and  the  principle  of  new  clouds  and  combinatioiu  nbl 
vndiminiithed. 

How  far  then,  the  principle  of  dangerous  cotnbinalion  maj  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  Romaninn  we  are  now  to  inquire,  and  for  distinctoes 
let  us  look  first  to  the  ecclesiastical  department,  and  then  to  the  l^j-popo- 
lation.  Pope  Hildebrand  my  Lord — |ierhaps  the  most  cunning  statei- 
man  aitd  imperious  tyrant  the  world  erer  saw—was  the  first  that  usurped, 
and  traced  for  his  successors,  the  way  to  supreme  dominion  over  his  brethren 
the  Christian  Clergy.  Having  possessed  himself  by  a  train  of  wily  poliqr 
of  the  powers  of  episcopal  consecration  and  investiture,  he  saw  that  these 
enabled  him  to  impose  on  all  Bishops  and  their  dependent  Cieigy — who  sboold 
afterward  be  promoted— any  coitditions  he  pleased  ;  and  then  allUi 
schemes  of  spiritual  domination  went  on  quietly  :  the  canon  of  celibacy 
was  but  a  step — the  great  move  was  an  oath  of  feally  imposed  on  ChrisQaa 
BishQ|>s — an  oath  which,  with  those  of  Priests  and  Regulars  and  some 
useful  doctrines,  Ac,  for  the  Laity,  forms  the  pillars  on  which  the 
whole  system   of  Romish   Church    militancy  mainly    rests. 

The  oath  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  is  indeed,  my  Lord,  very  admirable ! 
if  you  were  to  sit  do¥m,  and  frame  one  to  secure  all  things  possibly  desliible^ 
you  could  not  perhaps  add  a  single  clause  to  those  of  the  wily  Hilddnaad. 
Thus — by  the  strongest  tie  ever  yet  invented  to  bind  human  conscience— it 
binds  a  Christian  Bishoip  as  far  as  his  ability  reaches,  first,  to  keep  secret 
,1  all  secrets  entrusted    to   him — secondly,    to   prevent  anJ   communicate 

any  pernicious  design — thirdly,  to  defend  the  royalties  of  Peter — one  of 
which  royalties  is  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  !  fourthly,  to  increase 
the  Pope's  privileges  and  authority — and  lastly  to  obey  all  Apost^ilic 
decrees  and  commands.  (It  was,  I  suppose,  owing  to  the  first  of  these  items 
that  this  oath  itself  was  kept  a  profound  secret  even  from  the  Romish 
Priesthood  for  centuries,  and  that  perhaps  other  important  secrvU  irtill 
remain  unknown  to  us  !)  There  are  other  clauses  too  of  less  impor- 
tance, for  which  I  must  refer  you  to  the  oath  itself. — Thus  being 
himself  away  from  the  field  of  action,  this  able  statesman  saw  that 
the  clause  of  mere  obedience  was  by  no  means  enough  (for  much  liberty 
must  be  left  to  local  and  confidential  officers,)  but  what  more  could  any  man 
I  contrive  or  desire,   than   to  bind   his  sworn  vassals — who  are  yet  far  the 

most  influential  men  in  our  or  any  land — to  energetic  devotedness — offenitire 
I  and  defensive— to  confidential  secrecy,    and  to  the  office   of    spying  out 

I  and    communicating  all    things    useful  .' 

This  oath  however,  with  all  its  clauses,  is  not  the  only  security 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  IrisJi  Prelates  and  their  dependent  Clergy; 
Popes  have  also  in  their  hands  the  two  important  suppleroenU  of  re- 
ward and  punishment.  Thus,  in  this  country  all  patronage  to  places 
ol  chief  rank  is  in  the  Pope -he  appoints  to  Bishoprics,  Deuieries, 
nnd  to  the.  cVxei  v^^*'^^  ^^  Kr|^H\aT  visK^xsw- «.ud  seeing  this,  no  doubt, 
inuny   a  \\o\y   Vm^V  ^W'X  t.'&^\si\as>  Wv^vi^  ^\  tl\si^^^\vi«&  \\\a.  \sw '^^^ced' 


with  the  laudable  viaw  of  self-promotioiii  to  add  wingf  to  his  exertic 
to  preach  a  fennon>  write  an  essay,  or  publish  a  conTincing  pastoral^  which 
shall  denounce  all  reaM>n  or  judgment^  enjoin  the  most  blind  obediencey 
and  uphold  all  the  high  doctrines !  And  then  as  to  punishment,  Ixside  ad- 
Bionition  and  minor  censures — in  cases  ofphiuTlolation  of  oath,  or  contuma- 
cious opposition  to  the  interests  of  Rome — or  to  what  it  should  cad  the  in- 
terests of  religion— to  use  a  Pope's  own  language,  he  can  **  strike  with 
the  edge  of  an,  excommunication' ^~  a  weapon,  my  Lord,  very  sharp 
and  CQtUng,  and  not  often  permitted   to  grow  rusty   in  its  scabbard* 

bttt  drawn  sometimes    against  the    highest   dignities Thus,    in    tho 

Gallican  Church  no  less  than  one  hundred  Bishops  were  excom- 
municated at  once,  and  in  our  history  fire  Bishops  at  a  time  were 
smitten  by  a  Papal  legate— Now  Priests  and  Bishops  hare  always 
taught  that,  as  Bishop  Doyle  says,  «  communion  with  the  Pope  is 
essential  to  Catholicity"  and  that  out  of  Catholicity  there  is  no  sahration — 
such  at  least  is  the  ruie,  though  there  may  be  fencing  about  possible  excep- 
tions— (indeed  if  an  anathema  be  added,  it  sentitnces  in  express  terms 
<*  to  eternal  fire  with  the  Devil  and  his  angels"  )~excommunication  there- 
fore is  very  foimidable ;  it  would  separate  Priest  or  Bishop  from  absolution 
and  Church  sacraments,  and  what  is  worse,  suspend  their  jurisdiction^ 
and   all  their  episcopal  or  priestly  ministrations. 

If  we  now  look  o  little  lower,  we  shall  find  that  the  order  of  Priests  did  not  es- 
cape notice  ;  for  that  order,  indeed^  direct  superintendence  was  partly  unneces- 
laiy — the  Priesthood  being  completely  under  the  Bishops,  by  them  ordained* 
priested,  promoted,  and  in  various  ways  controuleJ  and  rewoFled — however, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  supererogation  in  devising  for  Priests  also  an  oath, 
and  accordingly  that  which  they  are  forced  to  take,  swears  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  the  Loan's  Vicar  !— It  swears  too  an  undoubting  reception  of  alt 
things  defined  and  iieclared  by  the  canons  and  General  Councils— a  collec- 
tion of  which  councils  I  have  seen  in  several  volumes  folio  !  and  that,  more- 
over, out  of  THIS  Catholic  faith  there  is  no  salvation. 

Now  upon  this  oath  and  the  former,  a  remark  may  not  be  amiss— first, 
that  Bishops  are  doubljf  bound,  having  formerly  taken  the  oath  of 
Priest  or  Regular— next,  that  the  exclusive  interpretation  of  oaths  as 
well  as  of  the  Bible  belongs  to  the  Roman  Court— whatever  K  states 
to  be  the  sense  is  the  undoubted  sense  !—tl§tus  for  instance.  Priests 
are  bound  to  maintain  the  important  signification  attached  to  the  cha- 
racter of  "Vicar"  or  visible  representative.— and  a  third  is,  that  if  the 
Pope  or  his  Cabinet  wanted,  which  indeed  they  scarcely  can,  a  better  oath, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  order  it;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  tis  done  by 
saying  merely  "  be  it  so"— while  the  British  Government  could  not  by  its 
direct  authority  dictate  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  its  Romish  subjects,  nor 
vas  it  able  to  obtain  one  after  endless  years  of  negociatlon,  until  the  very 
font  dnd  words  of  the  oath,  <<  which  alone  would  be  allowed,"  and  <<  which 
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his  chiWronof  Grenl  Britain  might  take  wilh  a  safe  conscience,"  wen 
drawn  out  nnil  uiclaled  hy  tho  Papal  Goveninient.--Hcre  then,  mj  Loid, 
we  see  as  it  were  an  adamantine  chain  of  motive  and  moral  olti'gatk'p,  that 
hurijs  from  tho  Popal  throne,  and  that  binds  permanently  the  whole  body 
of  Secuhir  Clsrf^y  from  Metropolitan  down  to  Curate — Roniethirg  like 
the  imagination  in  Homer,  of  a  chain  letdown  from  Iiearen,  and  bokUngcQ 
infciior  deitiiti;,  who,  though  bein^  of  power  and  weight,  are  yet  wheeled 
to  ereiy  extremity  of  heaven  by  the  swing  of  the  omnipotent  Jupiter ! ! 
So  far  we  Irnve  considered  the  Secular  Clergy ;  but  there  is  another  voy 
dangerous  body  in  the  laTid,  one  to  which  as  yet  sulTicient  attention  has  boI 
been  paid — nor  has  that  body  been  once  considered  in  any  0!"  the  secmitief 
connected  with  what  is  called  qualified  emancipation — I  called  it  parti- 
cularly dangerous,  for  its  Members  are  generally  more  select  than 
Seculars,  and  more  united  j  residing  in  the  same  hoase  (in  which 
is  their  library  and  club-room)  and  thus  having  more  the  charadflf 
of  conspirators,  and  illuminati  ! — They  are  called  Regular  Clergy— 
a  name  which  embraces  a  vast  number  of  orders,  distinguidied  by 
various  and  picturesque  names— end  as  the  Pope  might  create  new 
orders  ad  libitum,  and  send,  too,  by  a  word  commimicated  through  tbdr 
General,  whole  corporations  upon  a  mission  into  Ireland,  there  b  no 
knowing  what  flights  of  these  Reverend  Gentlemen  may  one  day 
come  to  perch  or  pounce  upon  us— Some  of  these,  the  Jesuits  for 
instance,  have  b»>en  expelled  from  different  European  nations  forself- 
preservation,  but  in  this  intolerant  country  there  is  no  law  against  them— 
in  fact  the  children  of  the  Roman  Culholic  Aristocracy,  are  this  moment 
chiefly  educated,  at  the  two  larp:e  establishments  of  Cloncfowes  and  Sion<7- 
hurst,  by  Jesuits  ! I— here  then  they  may  settle  and  emigrate,  my  Lord,  in 
numbers  unlimited  ;  indeed  various  onlers,  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Carme- 
lites, ifcc.  are  settled,  and  seem  to  be  gradually  creej)ing  into  the  countiy, 
building  and  purchasing,  as  we  see,  in  many  places — with  what  fund  no 
man  can  tell ! — it  is  a  curious  matter,  and  one  that  is  veiled  in  a  rojs- 
terious  obscurity. 

All  these  Regulars,  of  course,  are  properly  secured.     By  their  obligati- 
ons of  celibacy,  and   vow  of  individual  poverty,  they  are  freed  from  all 
strong  ties    of    interest  or  sympathy  witJi   the    country  they  inhabit— 
and  then  comes  in,  as  usual,  the  vow  of  obedience— of  unqualified  obedi- 
ence—to their  general !     This  general,  or  head  of  the  order,  w  thus,  you 
see,  a  man  of  weight,  and  deser\es  the   attention   of  "the  See";  aaJ 
accordingly  it  is  not  inattentive  to  him  :  he  is  appointed  by  the  Pope- 
is  himself  sworn  to  obedience — he  is  bound  to  reside  at  Rome  under  tb? 
eye  of  the  Roman   court— there  his  letters  are  sent— and  If  he  evince  a 
holy  zeal  for  the  exaltation   of  the   Church,  and  eradication  of  hereby, 
they  know   YiON«j  \o  Wyvoi  and    reward   him— or  if   suspected  of  trra- 


cheryv  ea<tigation  ii  at  band — But  eren  Rftgulan  do  not  complnt* 
tlio  enumeration— I  mij|ht  add  Nuns  too,  and  female  orden  well  dis- 
ciplined, to  wlaom  the  education  of  females — a  most  important  engine  of 
pfilicj— isa  good  deal  rommitted ;  and  lay  orders  too— sodalities,  fraternities, 
confraternities,  <fec. — a  kind  of  whippers-in  to  tile  clerical  company!  all  of 
them  bound  by  appropriate  tows.  In  ever}'  diocese,  too,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Pbelan — who  has  amassed  such  valuable  information  on  this 
whole  subject,  and  to  whom  eminent^  I  am  delighted  to  acknowleilga 
piy  own  li^rge  debts  of  pleasure  and  instructiou-*tbere  is  a  mysterious 
claa  of  legal  personages  called  « Apostolic  Notaries ;"  and  they  ars 
awom  to  defend  the  royalties  of  Peter, 

Here  then  is  an  ecclesiastical  combination  of  many  thousands,  properly 
linbordinatcd,  and  over  them  a  foreign  power,  hnvipg,  (by  the  pnited  influ- 
ences of  education,  reward,  punishment,  and  moral  obligation,  ]|  far  more 
despotic  sway  than  ever  Field  Marshal  had — a  large  compacted  body,  govem- 
f<|  and  moved  by  a  will,  of  which  all  I  shall  say  at  present  is,  that  it  is  H<^f 
the  will  of  the  SUte,  and  tl^at  its  aim  U  not  the  interest  Qf  Greet  Brl^ah)- 

But  hitherto  we  have  only  mentioned  the  officers  of  the  eccleslAsticalarmy, 
to  ascertain  the  number  or  spirit  of  the  soldiery,  we  must  ascertain  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clerical  combination  upon  the  lay  "subtjects,"  as  they  are  pro-; 
perly  called— Now  I  will  not  avert  that  this  influence  Is  universal.,  or  nil- 
commanding.      The  Roman  Catholic  Aristocracy,  no  doubt,  and  edu- 
cated men,  who  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  all  reason  or  judgment,  are 
manifestly  nut  so  liable  to  priestly  influence— Tlj^y  have,  indeed,  a  grea. 
femptatioo  to  consider  ths  priesthood  but  a  useful  tlepartment  o/  state  mar 
chiner}-,   and  Christianity  itself  but  a  pious  fraud,  since  that  priesthood 
|iroves  to  them  the  truth  of  Christianity  precisely  as  Turkish  or  Chinesa 
(iriests  might  verify  the  religion  of    Mahomet  or  Confucius— Yet  even 
th^y  too,  have  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  prejudices  of  inhe- 
ritance i  they  t^xe  bom  with  the  name  of  Roman  Catholic,  and  belong 
liaturally  to  the  party  which  that  name  associates ;  they  like,  >oo,  local  in- 
lluence  ai)d  political  weight,  which  in  this  country  can  scarcely  be  had 
except  by  union  or  party  j   and  thus  they  always,   as  we  see,  predomi- 
nantly join  in  the  throng  with  more  pious  devotees— But  whatever  bo 
the  principle  or  extent  of  obedience  amongst  tl^e  aristocracy,  4pK>ngst 
pine- tenths  at  le9st  of  the  general  populnt'oq,  clerical  authority  i|  absolutely 
predominant   and   overwhelming— I  shall   not  allude  to  passing  facts — 
to  recent  elections,  for  instance,  (which  in  my  opinion  have  saved  the 
country,  by  seasonably  informing  it)—  but,   as  before,   cqnflne  myself 
lo  the  necessary  and  unalterable  source*  of  this  authority. 

Over  education*  then,  priests  have  always  to  exercise  a  superintendence  \ 
Ibey  inspect  schools,  and  can  introduce  a  ffood  book  or  expel  tkbadoiw  >  they 
Jiave  catechisms  too,  in  which  they  expound  and  cross-examine ;  and  missals 
and  breviaries  well  worth  your  inspection ;  and  ia  this  way  the  doctrines  they 
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like  the  best  are  so  deeply  impcessed,  and  interwoTen  with  all  the  ewfy  leii- 
timents  of  youth,  that  scarcely  any  degree  of  mental  or  moml  ezertton  can 
afterwards  disengage  them.    The  doctrines  moat  popular  are  doabtles  that 
cluster  of  doctrines,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  foood  In  Scrlptore,  or  In  any 
early  Father,  and  for  which  the  evidence  is  oral  tradition,  or  the  t/ue  iuii 
of  the  Roman  See— they  are  popular,  for  it  is  a  ramarkable  cbaxacter  d 
these  novel  doctrines,  that  perhaps  every  one  of  them  is  calcniaM  to  uphold 
Chnich  authority,  and  to  impose  a  fdavish  obedience  npon  the  lay  ^sub- 
jects.''— Indeed — ^without  descending  into  minute  examinatkm^tfae  coi- 
cemsof  futurity,  the  interests  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  tenors  of  perdltioi, 
even  in  an  indistinct  and  general  view,  when  once  a  temporal  principle 
can  be  engrafted  on  them,  such  as  exalt  the  Church,  depress  Us  eneiiies, 
muKt  evidently  have  a  paramount  influence  over  all  the  tramactioos  of 
mortality  with  submlsj^lve  belierers. 

I^ut  there  are  particular  doctrines  and  disciplines,  upon  which  priests 

can  dwell  with  emphatic  advantage.    Thus,  one  most  comprehensive  ud 

dominant  article  of  belief  is  alwajrs  taught,  one  which,  as  the  celebrate! 

Dr.  Milner  intimates,  every  untutored  peasant  in  the  land  receives,  and 

wliich,  it  seems,  c-on  make  a  true  believer  of  him— by  what  is  called  "  impUcit 

faith," — though  he  were  not  to  know  u  single  iota  about  Christianity !  that 

strange  article  is  this :  "  I  believe  all  that  the  holy  Church  requires  me  to 

believe."— A  plan  of  implicit  faith,  Gentlemen,  which  has  alwaj-xrrminded 

:'  nie  of  tlu»  plan  of  evitk'nce  of  a  witness,  who,  when  a^^keil  in  some  Icyal 

prj>r«»s.s  what   he  couM  swt»ar,    said,    "  I'll  swear  all    that   my  Innilloitl 

■  swore."     Thus  testifyinc:  all  thin;^  desirable  at  once,  by  whnl  Dr.  Milnrr 

I  would  rail   **  comprclM^nsfve'*  and   **  implicit  evidence  I!'*      For  a  miraclf, 

attain,  that  tar  surpasses  all  the  performances  of  eastern  Ma^i,  there  i*  tnin- 

su!)slanlialion — I^wik    again  to   the  commandifii:^  authority    assumed  and 

arknowletliTi'd  in  Auricular  Confe»ision,  in  Pen;nice,   Ab.volution,  Extreme 

I 

,  Inclion,  ns  they  are  taught  in  the  Konian  Church.   All  these  are  ioii>ortant 

I  matters,  which   f/icy  only  can  sufficiently  know,  who  know  thedetaikof 

j  Komish  faith  and  discipline — and  these  are  not  theonly  points,  coniiectni  with 

I  emancipation,  in  which  statesmen  might  derive  assistance  from  well-inform- 

ed divines — I  do   not  wish  on   this   occasion  to   dwell    larpely   on  tbem, 
but  how,  my  Lord,  can  the  mitss  of  believers  once  doubt  the  unspeakable 
I  value  of  Church  sacraments,  or  the  indispensihleness  of  all  prie»«tly  minis- 

* 

tration^,  when  these  matters  are  deeply  engrm^tm  upon  them  from  infancy* 
i  and  en^ra\en  ItM)  by  priests  themselv«.»s  ?— Purgatory,  Indeed,  may  deserve 

distinct  notice  as  an  invaluable  imagination — for  out  of  that  horrible  plac< 
yni  <an  re>cue  jour  friends  or  family  only  through  the  inlerre»ioasof  the 
Church,  Intercessions  which  the  Church  will  not  make  gratis— they 
are  offered  only  on  c<ffiffittons. — Indulgences  too  are  a  distingui^bni 
«ource  of  influence— they  grant  remission  of  sins  to  the  penitent,  but  not 
unless  he  uAA  \o  \us  \vv^tv\»»K.t  'bwibr  one  condUioH,  that  is  arbitraiy  «wl 
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lileasing  to  the  distributor.—  Thus  to  the  CruMden  Indulgences 
were  given  for  military  achievement,  afterward  forgold—and  thence 
chiefly  sprang  the  Reformation — Afterwards  for  exterminating  heretics, 
and  now  in  this  country  a  very  usual  condition  is  that  of  frequent  and 
ferrent prayer  repeated  so  many  times,  for  "the  exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Church,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy'' — This  very  power  of  ordering 
|»r^yer,  without  permission  of  the  state,  I  take  to  be  a  dangerous  poli- 
tical engine. — When  millions  are  collected  in  different  chapels  through 
the  land,  the  Priests  can  prostrate  their  respective  congregations 
by  a  word,  and  make  them  in  that  impressive  attitude,  with  uplifted 
hand  and  eye,  express  any  sentiment  desired. — It  was  a  Dr.  Coppinger, 
I  think,  that  composed  a  prayer  lately  for  the  simultaneous  meetings,  and 
whether  in  such  occasional  prayers  they  speak  plain  English,  or  whether 
we  are  shielded   by  unintelligible  I/atin,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

AU  this,then,  partly  shews  you  the  source,  as  you  have  often  seen  instances, 
of  Church  influence  upon  the  lay  population — You  see  education,  ordinances, 
liturgies,  catechisms,  disciplines,  all  religious  instruments,  and  spiritual 
•rtilleiy,  in  full  play — and  the  whole  view,  embracing  laity  and  clergy,  may 
|»artly  establish  and  derive  from  the  peculiarities  of  liomish  polity  and 
doctrine,  a  system  of  close  and  formidable  combination,  (well  illustrated  by 
the  **  simultaneous  meetings"  assembled  on  Sundays,  and  by  tiie  universal 
"  organisation"  so  gpraphically  described  by  an  eloquent  Assuciution  orator) 
— a  qrstem  of  combination,  I  say,  for  carr}*ing  any  gprand  point  that  may  be 
useful  to  a  foreign  and  a  hostile  government!! — In  tbats}'stem  you  have  seen 
the  monastic,  priestly,  and  episcopal  orders  all  invincibly  secured  and 
•worn  to  promote,  energetically,  the  power  and  interests  of  Home — 
■nd  the  laity,  not  indeed  so  strongly  or  universally  bound,  but  still 
combined  to  a  degree,  and  by  an  influence,  that  is  fearfully  extensive — 
You  thus  see,  in  part,  the  wbeelwork  of  liomish  machinery ;  the 
iiHiin*spring,  indeed,  is  not  so  visible,  while  local  bishops  and  priests, 
and  still  more,  their  instruments,  are  seen  in  full  motion,  taking  their 
rounds  with  a  mischievous  and  apparently  self-originated  activity  ;  still 
all  are  held  fast  and  fettered,  and  are  moved  mninly  by  one  common 
oh,ect. — It  is  the  name  and  exaltatk>n  of  llome  that  is  the  primum  mobile, 
the  principle  of  union,  and  of  all  general  motion !  It  acts,  in  fact, 
upon  the  combination  as  g^vitation  acts  upon  the  earth,  allowing  waves 
to  traverse  the  ocean,  winds  to  blow,  and  all  the  peaceful  or  fiery  ele- 
ments to  exert  their  several  activities,  while  still  it  maintains  all  the  busy 
atoms  in  sufiicient  union,  and  guides  them  in  their  proper  course 

But,  Gentlemen,  we  have  accomplished  two  things  at  once,  for  in  ascer- 
tahiing  the  power,  we  have  ascertained  the  disposition  that  moves  and  governs 
the  whole  combination.  And  mark  particularly,  that  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  disposition  of  the  goverumeni  ;  as  for  the  <<  subjects,"  a 
submiiiive  obedience  and  blind  guidance,  (or  in  some  cases,  mere  consent 


{ 


•lull    nul  ivnlnre   lo   Imnslate^ — "  Herttkt." 
igHnW—n  clutfe  lalely  amltlR!  far  Irldi  M*^fcj 
llMt  n  «u  IM  Impedlroeot  to  Hie  nil'mu^l 

tj,  hiilone  Ihnt   hnJ   fen  rplniiinl  brit  (ut  «•■ 


Ubl  tinllation)  will  earrj  lUMD  Mi  fiiOVffA:ptlf  «|ib  IIk  dui,  | 
ilD«in  ihr  miw.nl  i  bul— .jurt  m  for  Ihe  "pticnil  n 
Ute  •'  JorrlEii  tBlilii"  o(  T.irlti'J .  j  Mt  bnvif  1o  luok  lo  rh?  SillUn  or  (bt 
rirnnitl,  ■o-tioru  n-vlmisont}  lolimlc  to  llic  Gvni^nitisftno,  orbuSUI 
Iba  (cammmnit  ot  lliv  nhutc  boil]-.  Now  o(  tbe  Pn|ial  lioinuoo*, 
ittt  •rnllmrnii  hB*p  hwn  »imJj  prumi  lo  jtMt— Uu?  an*  InJnJ  ncorM, 
■ml  mw  ii|ii-n  [m utilVrrMtl  ln*pMIInn~-*entiniFiiUvrhirh  m^j  h* c»ai|irf«>i 
Intn  Imi  nmnn^M  prtoclpln,  cxsti  rhc  Church,  imd  dqnca  Its  rnonln ; 
or,  ■•  Um!  (oriDuIa  bm  II.  ril1ri«ln  b«rr^. — tndeai.  tfiuif  rMirlnaV 
oltlfj  hot*  tliw  iinrni>lmul.sl  g<ivarami-nl  of  a  mborlfimlixl  baij.  a 
MTniH  nnn  ■■]-•  U  lliiiiilitli  It  rpqulrM  "  na  fttxut  from  Uie  gnn  Id  *i 
in,"  Ihnt  trlf-[ntet»t  <r|ll  fw  llw  inrrl  of  11*  in)inn^mrnt<.-Btt  If 
jnii  «bli  for  olhn-  inooAi,  jmu  oikj  QiiJ  Ihpm  tn  Ilie  itiml'i  nA-- 
llut  iDiiliitBliK  tlw  cRniiiu,  thp  licirilii^  and  rxclmlvp  Mlntluii—pv 
iBiiT  And  theni  In  thi!  h1ilui]»'  oalh— not  Fori^Iiiig  u  claute  but  tbj  lilrh 
omittfd,  anJ  which  I  nbsll  nut  ivnlnre  lo  Imnslate^ — "  Herttft—." 
At.  "jitrtftfr  tt  imfi»giiMii''- 
On  ijpftUkn  iDttnatlniT  Ibat  tt 
the  Chiirrh  III  Ibl.  cimnltr,  1 
tuti'm,  Mivl  U  utill  nlBJiieiil  rUL-wtirrr,  and  is  Ihia  Rood  PTiJenrp  far  tk 
•'  omimm  imjtoiifnfit'—hooii  loo,  lo  the  prnycn  I  have  quoltd,  inJ  H 
}iiii  bare  Inclination,  lo  the  dteodfut  rsnaiit  or  (Isven'  unJ  penrtralioi. 
vhlch  ilill  ronii  a  port  of  tbe  HHallrrable  Rontnn  lair — and  tu  the  Iririlc 
enrorcdncati  Uiltj-,  of  Ihe«e  eaaoru,  which  ilain  the  annal*  of  inraa 
time*,  and.  even  now,  of  countiia  in  which  Romanism  coutrouli  tte  irt;l- 
tlature,  orrr  which  matlen  I  wlllinslj  thrmr  a  nil.  Connect  IM 
the  |i:oietn[ng  wilt  with  the  power  of  the  eombinatioD  la;  itiJ  clrnul. 
Ilial  Iriei  lo  pVTt  efTucI  lo  Ihot  Will,  and  you  hnro  a  view — tliouiiij  from  tU 
diacnption  not  near  lo  decliiteai  the  cbss  would  wsrTant — of  the  RonUi 
fj-slem  i  one  which,  I  am  (Oirj  to  wy,  lo  my  judgment  conlains  wilhh 
It  Ihe  elements  of  danger  luid  of  nalionat  degradation  as  esrnlwUyi 
ni  ail  acorn  eonlalii!  tbe  elements  of  nn  onk  ;  etementi  which  wlH 
be  <urc  one  day  lo  B|jpeiir,  oltliou((h  an  unfriendly  soil  lite  thlj  MlsM 
rclMil  Ihe  pregnsi  of  Ihe  brancbra  and  Ihe  foliage. 

Eter  then,  ilnf*  that  fjjtom,  planned  by  Dildebmnd,  and  for  eiw  ■»- 
njlerable,  excfpt  the  n'ril  aiilAerily  iH/r>7«*#— thai  (jslem,  I  snT,  ofcano*  ' 
law,  of  doctrine,  and  polity,  hoi  eii«le.I— tftc  tource  of  dangCTOuJ  Co«- 
bluBllon  flgainti  freedom  of  conscience,  anil  of  acllon,  bos  eilited-i^ 
In  allttmei;  and  connlrte-i,  ih'  .inbnppy  effecls  do  eilsl.  more  orle»,li 
pnifNtrtJoa  lo  (heeilent  of  Romaniim  •ndloitipaweTOTeTtbeLeghfalBe. 
or  Ruling  Maglttrale.  A  principle  of  cMnMnalion,  my  Lord,  always  <tove^ 
oui  to  cItII  and  rellgtooi  liberty,  walling  but  for  n  leader,  or  an  opportanllytt 
•twt  Inlo  pbyiieai  ejdrtenee,  nnd  rcslrabwd  only  ihim  dbwt  iMdl  *I 
we  faar  of  locon«nlent  r 
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Let  tti  uee,  however,  more  diftinctly  in  what  wnj  the  ipiritual  part 
of  this  Combination  can  inlroduce  itself  into  civii  concerns  ?  Tlie  way,  my 
LonI)  is  very  simile  :  Briefly  it  can  reward  or  punish  men  greatly  fnr  anf 
iking  itpieatet.  It  can  do  what  it  h&ii  endlessly  done,  and  will  do  whenever 
circiiiiistances  advise  it»  refuse  Facramentff,  grant  various  spiritual  bipnefits, 
decree  sentences,  denounce  Church  censures  for  wh(Ue»er  as  I  said,  it 
pieawM — particularly  if  it  call  it  a  matter  of  conscience  or  religion— ajiif 
whenever  it  tee*  ii  expedient^  nnA  in  this  way  oblige  all,  who  value  these 
privileges  or  dread  these  censures—  Lords,  Legislators,  Miigistratct,  and  all 
diasaes  of  subjects,  spiritual  or  temporal,  in  or  out  of  authority — 1o  employ 
their  several  energies,  influences,  and  powers,  to  exalt  the  Church,  siibdui* 
heresy,assault  civil  liberty,  aiid  promote  any  of  its  views  in  gross  or  in  detail ! 
—But  no  doubt  you  wisli  to  sue  proofs,  at  this  moment,  and  in  this  country, 
of  church  power,  and  ecclesiastical  intiirference!  Vou  shall  see  them,  my 
Lord,  at  once  \  undliow  much  do  I  siiy  iu  a  breath,  and  perhaps  indeed  surprise 
jou,  when  I  name  as  prool's  all  the  proceeJings  and  Influences  of  th?  Catholic 
Aaeociittion  1 J 

It  deserves,  indeed,  to  be  often  repeated,  and  it  never  should  be  forgotten 
ibat  this  Association  is  the  creatnre,  and  instrument  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
and  more  immediately  of  their  su^ireme  directors  and  managers,  the  Bishops, 
as  these  again — both  Bishops  and  Clergy — are  of  (he  Roman  Court— that  ihi 
powers  and    privileges  are    gifts  and  grants — powers  and  privileges,  by 
permission  or  delegation  !   No  doubt,  lilf  e  other  free  creatures,  the  Associ- 
ation is  permitted  to  exercise  its  liberties  to  a  large  extent  and  within  a 
wide  range,  restrained  only  by  the  inciosure  of  a  few  general  rules  or 
plans — but  this  obviously  does  not  prevent  its  being,  first,  the  creature,  and 
next  tbe.instrunient — whenever  its  instrumentality  is  wanting — of  Uie  Prela- 
ey  or  Clergy— end  the  motive  for  the  mutual  connjction,  which  I  sliall  prove 
to  exist,  of  patronage  on  the  one  hand,  and  active  service  on  the  other,  is 
this: — The  leaders  know  that  they  can*t  at  all  <  get  on' — gain  fame  and 
tiUlueace  or  cause  agitation — without  the  Prle^s  and  pulpits  {  the  Bishops 
again  and  Clergy  requhre  some  speaking  trumpet  and  engine  of  perpe- 
tual motion — for  exalting  the  Church  and  upsetting  all  free  and  heretical- 
ijistitutions — without  such  a  show  of  immediate  interference,  as  might  open 
«ien^  eyes,  or  provoke  hostility.    Now  then  the  Assuciation  b,  os  we  see, 
•penly  supported  by  the  Episcopal  bench,  with  them  go  the  whole  body 
of  Priests  and  Curates,  and  with  them  again,  the  immense  muss  of  popu- 
lation, that  cim  be  moved  by  their  several  influences.     Hence,  cbapels 
are  lent  to  the  Association,  its  Mn»ionaries  h^inngue  from  altiurs  one  ad^ 
dresses  a  aob,  as  I  am  toid,  bearhig  in  his  hand,   a  Crucifix,  and  another 
prostrates  himself  Ui  the  street  before  a  Reverend  Father— the  rent,   in  the 
mean  time  is  collected  by  Priests,  sermons  are  ])reached,  andprirole  ad- 
vice given,  votes  are  secured,  and  simuUaneoua  meetings  assembled. 

On    the  other  hand,    should   the   Irisii  hierarchy  once    change    its 


lb*  mIu-  uT  lltaTtjr  ami  Ihxir  munnr.  | 
■II  III*  tacM  and  Flodioamlnii  InflawKT,  pnpulsTflf ,  *r.  Itaal  li«a«  i^ 
VMM  lo  thm^-nriri  Ann  tn  tiHirJi  u|>on  n  maltfrr,  <Iii*nl]>  UMtarS* 
Itlihopnor  lltPlr  dK|)nHlmt  cW<^ — tu|>iio>i>  for  rxHBtpl*,  tlu7  riaiM  <b- 
wbat  woiHd  >lii  hr  mm  hn  Uirlr  rfrll  am!  rolleimu  rannrtinllnii  Um  tU 
Um  'RffHnlInn'  thry  liMr  crnnnl— prtlUon  Um  (rntrmBMOil,  nuBirlf .  Id  likr 
Uw  ■Hmilnnthin  In  KotnUi  Bkhoiirtrt,  anil  l»  jtma  a  law—  iirohAdut  ttw  •■■- 
ci>uUlDth)nal.MitlMufBltlio|>,  Prtwtur  Priga,  ami  (miDiUiiw  mh  wii  ■ 
ualb  or  >iilMrl|>rbin.  mi  ihiMliI  ti-laln  Uif  wIioIb  bodf  of  Ranan  Caihilk 
fallb.  iuhI  rFRHKii  only  ■  ifrimi  of  wlljr  and  urotlillf  pollr)-,  Uul  b  LnipafM 
(IT  ttlcbnl  Dpcm  It;  IhiiatnMctvntIf  •CiiiinR  all  fittM*  at  doptrlnr,  whilrS 
■mJp  Hcatltj'  alw  for  cltU  Uburty  and  public  nhftf — ibouU  Ibej- 1  bii.  "^ 
thaal-Uianlllilnli  and hotd  that  alMocI  In  ■  dngl*  wirk,  pulu|> brfcn 
onotlirr  fTH-rllTiH  of  thf  Auorlallon,  11  would  he  n  IlfrlcBi  tint  poww- 
l»*  bui])i— Aiid  lim  iiliui  lur  elTrclinjt  Ibia  a  very  fini|ile :  lei  i*f* 
Biabop  bul  wrllo  his  Pnitorat,  and  ordtr  U  lo  he  md  bj  ""J 
Piimtur  ttn!  a)or»F  In  rbapel  on  the  rollowint;  SundHT,  lo  be  barM 
auirenrcr  by  pulpltf,  ronrr«f<niHl!i,  drr.  in  longotmiirlil  be  n*cesBiiJ-« 
li'l  a  NaDotialcouiirllof  tliK  liiclioiH  Inuea  Renenil  proflaantioii  to  be  iW 
■niJ  Infoiced  In  thr  nme  vty—  all  tngvlhfr  dFTHHiiicfn)^  a»  enciak^  to  rrK- 
Rliiii  tlwMH-lFljr  ofthe  Com  Rxrb«n(e-  tlwiimnrinfr  moreOTCT,  Hr  taatrt- 
butoriaiid  snpporlm— atul'a'hDt  I  nik  would  bpromc  at  onre  of  t]ii<inda- 
p«iHlL<nt  and  otnni|K>tenl  AuocLatlon  ?  !  !— 

Nodniibt  afewodbe  Gentry  would,  Tot  a  time,  cwitlniH  their  nihKrljiliiU'' 
Iblnkinff  It  mlffht  still  retain  a  weli^t  in  election  iH>)ltk's  ;  but  thn'mt" 
would  be  jOHin  wllhdrawn  when  once  they  found  the  Acocialkin  mlwoa- 
ary.  wlUi  ht^  candidate,  on  one  «ide,  and  rniifred  sf^insl  hEm  a  pbnlui  of 
IMnti  and  pion«  freeholderii,  denoonring  the  mbBlonary  and  his  prolegfe 
a»  eoemlei  to  their  chuirh  and  country. 

Wllbfn  Iwenly  years  Indeed  an  experiment  was  tried,  soioewhal  lit* 
Id  Ibis,  though  not  employing' measures  so  decltite — nnd  I  nm  elid  b> 
remember,  seasonably,  a  dorumettt,  quoted  by  Dr.  Ph elan  In  If-iOwlwn 
■oroe  securities  were  in  qoestion,  which  looked,  as  the  only  real  «ca- 
rilli-imust  do,  lo  theeccle«lBtlcaI  system  of  Romanism— an  epiicupal  OouB- 
clt  mel  and  oddceaed  a  lelU^r,  (bearing  on  Itji  rronl  n  film  o(  thr  rrrw)  M 
Uie  Roman  Catholic  cle^iy  and  laity  of  Ireland,  coolainin^  resalutioBi 
Whirh,  they  say,  are  on  point*  of  Roman  CalhollC  reli^on  and  doctriiw" 
— onoof  Ihese  remlutiont  stales,  thai  the  oalh  of  allejtiance  is  the  fit 
conllicUnK  wilfa  coacclenee,  or  causing  Catholic  tiegrwlalliiii— 
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and  another—that  the  ^'  Bishopf  alone  vithoot  any  lay  interrentkm,  are  to 
Jvdge  on  points  of.  general  diicipUney  by  which  the  universal  Church  Is  con- 
nected Into  one  mind  and  one  body  as  the  body  of  Christ"  (so  that  it  would 
seem  all  plans  of  combination  are  to  be  left  exclusirely  to  the  judgment  of 
Wshops), — And  the  fact  Is  notorious — that  now  no  Roman  Catholic 
atteiB  a  breath  respecting  securities  of  tbat  (or  indeed  of  any)  kind — 
I  by  no  means  propose  this  ai  n  sufficient  example  of  Episcopal  power — 8tUt 
dbnnect  for  a  moment  these  facts — first,  that  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  was 
after  mdch  delay  and  dlAcultyy  a  concession  or  dictation  from  Rome- 
next  that  a  sjmod  decrees  that  no  other  security  Is  to  be  allowed— and 
thatonsecuritlesi  particularly,  connected  with  discipline  (or  combination) 
laymen  have  no  right  at  all  to  judge — and  lastly  that  these  decrees  are 
obserred,  and  this  connection  may  partly  shew  you  which  has  hitherto 
the  greatest  power  even  in  granting  »ecurities  to  our  eetaMisked  inetf- 
iuti9ns  the  papal  Government  and  overwhelming  spiritual  eomblna- 
tion»  or  the  leglilature  of  Great  Britain. 

Be  it  then,  my  Lord,  a  recorded  principle  that  no  Roman  Catholic  body  hi 
Oils  land,  have  political  weight,  unless  in  vKal  matters — (which,  though  alt 
liAportant  arebut  few,  and  hence  the  rare  Legislation  of  the  spiritual  Go- 
vernment) unlen  I  say,  on  these  roatten,  it  support  the  views  directly  of 
the  Romish  Biriiops  or  Clergy  and  ultimately  of  their  masters ;  and  tndubita 
Me,  accordingly,  was  the  remark  of  Bishop  Doyle,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Aristocracy  In  this  country ''  ceased  to  wield  the  public  mind"  when  they 
desired  emancipation,  with  certain  qualifications  disapproved  by  the  Bishops ; 
or,  as  he  says,  '*  at  the  expense  of  what  the  Priesthood  and  the  other  classes 
deemed  the  interests,  if  not  the  principles  of  their  religion"  the  inferior 
clasws  obviously  looking  to  the  Priesthood,  and  the  Priests  again  to  their 
superiors  as  the  proper  guardians  and  final  judges  of  these  interests. 

And  thus  we  see  how  the  influence  of  a  formidable  government  is  spread  and 
breathed  over  our  population,  and  how  the  iEolus  at  Rome  I  might  sny  ran 
blow  his  blasts  of  hurricane  or  Simoom,through  proper  conductors,  upon  every 
IKtle  village  almost,  or  cottage,  in  Christendom  !  In  Ireland,  the  prime  con- 
ductors are  the  Bishops  and  the  Leader? — and  the  plan  virtually  taken,  for 
superintending  the  agitations  of  the  country,  is  this — the  papal  cabintrt  say 
to  the  Irish  bishops  <'  reverend  souk,  we  have  in  your  oath  and  charac 
tcr,  security  that  your  aim  will  be  ever  to  promote  our  interests  by  all 

ways  and  means  possible — of  these  ways  and  means  you  are  the  best 
judges,  you  are  on  the  spot  and  Icnow  circumstances— Proceed 
therefore ;  write  regularly  an  account  of  your  proceedings,  and  con- 
flolt  us  seasonably  on  all  important  matters" — The  Bisl)oi)s  again  sny  to 
the  Leaders — <*  Gentlemen,  you  manage  the   Association  verj*    res|>ec- 

taUy;  the  publication  of  your  speeches  and  proceedings  Merkly,  and 
the  agitation  it  excites,  are  of  vast  advantage  to  the  Church  auti  Catholic 
caiMtf  }<-it  is  useful  also  to  youiselves ;  it  gives  you  influence— fame— for- 
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the  inowtit  tetfl>  tt»  ■iMlMdlM  Id  ■■inUoB  af  tkii  enMiHIlM 

MindB  tiMm  ^  pnper  fto%a»^-iw  know  Ui  a  < 

poUtteil  j«4KBaat  uiiidlfltoai  priaeipte^Midjpfii  |BMV.te 

we  aldnaMi  Jii^  Mi|«lM  MOM  lb»IUijfw 

ilMi  «n  Urtlilt^  MA  all  Mrili  •£  ft.wlMf  ctenrte^  wA^^NIPIVt 

•dvMrtigaiwtgiwM-  «i|y  twrfw  wtf ffw  that  m  iUU 
piwpdlag  the  l<totB<tt  qf  ywg  ohMch  wid»wiigiMi    IC  »  toulliwifwi 
yuMilMllte  tanvMed  rt  mw^aad ■wr  lit^dtp'iwl  =  m-  wm  AHQcWNi' 

b»  Ml  ■plqr «•"!!*'  ■■    ■    ,,•.»;•-•-.•    -  ^- . ,   '^,.,.- 

ThDitlieii,  itrtefly  ■>€■«■>>  th<iwMrt>l» of  aU  ttot«i<|i«H|JV>.WW . 
fcfciM  md  agttO-  tli>c<mntiy  ii  tht  Bo»w  C<w>tp  >ti»< 
looal'  iMfan^flslk  Off  .sld-d^oMM^-ior  Hi-  Ofwp  wtttKH 
powtn  nrait  bo  gnnted.  It  anurt  locfo  IhoUitevi  ■weh  oC  PaiM.*"* 
ioioMBB  ■■dthey  mot  lemt  1l»  l«4m  MMieiMrf  Hfcwfy  ■■'!  ■■Hf*'^ 
opchfoperiorpafwort  hot Jittlo^Wwgtfaig  %  gMowl  fiociw^Mgr^tto 
fa^faloiy  osHoWng' oidy  i  ttiHitirt  wHTfJItaoffTrj  nnd  totCfporfBir  lo  flWt* 
aloMd  chBck  or  f^gokttoo. .  ^ 

BotlnovwortoottM^  SQod4HlondpeoploikMrMl«Nihit>lh« 
lofo  fotetiMOib  and  thflf  hopolf  onMMlpottatt  ooco  fmh  tho  eooirtqrJWdl 
be  restored  to  peace  and  the  nutter  be  <  settled  1'  Quod  rolmmis  ladli 
credimus.  Still  before  men  act  upon  mere  wishes,  tUej  should  conikicT 
wheOier  they  can  renfionably  calculate  u|kui  the  hn{^1y  result.  Are  you  then 
8ure»  my  Lord^  quite  8ure>  thai  unqualified  emancipation  will  not  be  tbs 
signal  for  increased  agitatiou  ?  that  the  great  troubles  of  the  nation  will 
not  begin  with  Roman  Catholic  admission  to  the  legislatire  function,  if  other 
matters  remain.  Look  to  analogy.  Hitherto  then>  confessedly,  the  claiiv 
of  Roman  Catholics  have  alwaj-s  ndranc(^d— every  pri\ilffge  conceded  has 
be?n  made  but  a  step,  on  which  they  stand,  and  try  to  reach  higher — Why 
then  now  stop — wliy  stop  if  any  thing  further  or  higher  seem  desirable— why 
slop,  till  they  wield,  if  possible,  all  the  powen  of  the  country  ? — or  is  Itbi- 
tlee^  in  expactution  of  no  very  important  change  that  the  Priests,  Ac  ars 
now  so  actively  interested  ?  or  have  not  they  indeed  ever,  or  the  Leadrts 
declared  openly,  that  ulterior   measures  are  the  grand  aim  I 

But,  my  Lord,  more  particularly,  if  emancipation  pjsss — while  the 
Bishops  and  Pricsti  still  remain  feuJ«l  vaiwals  to  a  foreign  directoiyt 
anil  while  the  state  of   the  elective  frnnchite  converts   thefar  spirilHl 

influence    into  constitutional  power tell    me,  what    is  ponihllf  la 

prevent  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Association !?- Its  irpcecliB»—ltM«il 
too— ami  seeing  that  Ireland  has  been  alwa>-s  esteemed  the  gbam^f^M-- 
"the  i«iNmf  of  saints*'— with  the  loss  of  which  Popery  is  itself  loteNaa 
aild  fall,  ai\il\ny  ^Vvk\k  «.t»5L\ivyNA\\i?*  \v«^  it  may  yet  be  waited  tfiiiafkMt« 
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.ly  to  Dvery  extremity  of  the  earth  I  why  not  add  a  re-inibfcement  of  rent 
irtKtkttd  fivm  Rome  aiul  mised  frum  tAe  whoie  world  of  Pofal  CkHs- 
UmhMh)  for  extending  Romish  faiflaence  orer  our  Legislature,  putvlMsIng 
bofoughs  at  any  price,  and  giring  command  of  all  the  sinewa  of  war  I 
.What  is  to  prevent,  I  say,  all  its  present  proceedings  and  influences  ?    It  is 

•  question  worthy  of  an  answer  and  a  pause !— What  to  prevent  Amo« 
xiation  Missionaries,  baclced  by  Priests,  from  stiU  capturing  votes  at  each 
election,  turning  out  from  every  county  the  Protestant  member,  and  putting 

•  Roman  Catholic  in  his  place,  and  in  that  way  sending,  pertiaps,  eiglity 

Roman  Catholics   to  Parliament  I  ? What  to  prevent    the  uncoii> 

stitutional  imposition  of  pledget  by  this  church — combination  and  the  in- 
trodoctiomef  such  new  pledges,  as  the  concordat  between  the  Hiemcby 
«ad  the  Axsociation,  from  time  to  time,  may  recommend  P^- 

Gentlemen,  I  can  see  no  conceivable  end  to  these  pledges)  if  not  sea- 
aonably  cheeked,  they  may  soon  reach  to  a  length  ofertaming  aU  the 
principles,  and  upsetting  aU  the  freedom,  of  Legislation  itself!!  For 
lastance.  Radical  Reform  is  a  pledge.  Why  not  make  it  a  pledge,  that 
-every  benefice  or  see  of  the  Established  Ohwrah,  when  vaeaited,  shouUi  be 
nied  by-  a  Roman  Catholic  churchman  ?-^f  wfaicb  single  measure  the 
lesnlt  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  only  bulwark  against  the  na- 
cearing  encroachment  and  the  (no  doubt,  remote,  but  still  ultinately  poe- 
MUe,)  establishment  of  civil  and  spiritual  despotism  even  in  OreatBrltaIn ! — 
aocoiding  to  us,  and — according  to  the  sworn  opinion  of  Mr.  Blake,  an 
adocatkui-commlsBioner,  and  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  result  would  bo 
—inevitable  **  danger  to  all  our  general  securities  for  liberty,  property  and 
Older,  and  to  all  the  blessings  we  derive  from  a  lawful  government,  and  a 
ftee  cwistitutlott«^  Why  not  pledge  them,  again,  to  vote  fov  the  extinction 
ol  the  City  of  Dublin  Corporation  ?— whose  late  proceeding  doubtlem  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Dublin  will  admit,  is  beyond  all  patience— of  Trinity 
College  too,  or  any  other  Corporation  that  may  be  ofliensive  to  them  ? — 
— Why  not  to  make  different  formidable  canons  of  the  Romish  Church, 
or  Court,  to  which  I  haie  alluded,  laws  of  the  realm  ?— to  extinguish  the 
KiUareiplaee  Society,  and  establish  sope  ^tem  of  national  educatfcm, 
entirely  on  Roipnan  Catholic  principles,  and  enforcing  all  the  rules  of  the 
^  Index  fixpurgatorius^ — (a  repeal  the  Union— to  repeal  the  Sub-letting 
Act— to  free  the  town  of  Galway — to  new  model  the  House  of  Lords  or 
^^eiage— to  extinguish  boroughs,  if  not  to  assist  in  obtaining  them — in 
iact  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  conceivable  end  to  these  pledges !!  Any  mea- 
sure be  it  great  or  small,  may  be  inserted  in  the  list ;  there  may  even— more 
than  all  that  I  have  said— be  a  pledge  to  secure  the  parliamentary  union  of 
these  eighty  members,  and  their  submission  to  appointed  chiefs  or  leaders, 
'  and  a  pledge  obliging  them  to  oppose  the  Government,  in  ctterjf  measure, 
to  stop  the  supplies,  and  thus  control  the  other  powers  of  the  State,  till  tile 

sqbiect  of  every  newly  invented  pledge  be   successively  conceded!!-- 

C 


IS 

\U'T*\  ilniii  my  Uiril,  ^^«'  •"•''  ••ii:*it>  McmWr&ol'  I'.triiaineiit  viriMlh  r^ 
lurii**«l     or  ttUoWiM  to  »m»  relurncii  -  by  a  unuU  botlj-  of  men,  mho9e  m%  I 
hoiH«,  ynii  p'oifinbiT    by  vavn  who  have  comjiafalively  no  interert  inih^ir 
nHintr)N  vrrltnr**     ami  wlio  nre  imHlnminiintly  guiiM  In  tknr  interp»>sor 
f  niiiiiiniuN  «»f  a  foHMjin  i(uviTium»nl— lios»tile  to  civil  aoij  rrliifUH]*  liMlr, 
mill  limtilt*  to  fir«*nt  lUitiiiii !     Vet  to  this  hierarchy,  with  itftdepmdnt 
t  Irr^  aiitl  it'«  nrf:rc*i!it(*ii  civil  o^t'iit  ur  plenipoU^ntiary,  these  eitfhtj  Ptt- 
liaiiM'ntnry  Mi-nibiTR  cme  tlu-lr  !*eat<  -they  are  turned  out  at  itii  plearare- 
an*  ImmiiiiI  Ii>  pl«'ll^t*ff  of  itiiilirtntiun,  ami  are  united  ns  a  phalanx  on  tvnx 
niffikun*  Hint  ri)iiri*rn«  tlit*  iiitfn'Ktx  or  wishes  of  their  mni^ter*.    The  IraJpr 
n;:iiin  of  th«*M«  criMitiim  in  fnr  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Hoievof 
('oiniium«;   hy  only   pn.<^ill((  from  tliiJi  .«iile  of  the  Ilou.«e  to  that,  heru 
iii:iki>  11  <IilVi'r«-nro  on  niiy  qntMion  pruixwedof  one  hundred  and  MjitTfotrs! 
h\ioiii«'«l  to  niiy  ro»p<Ttnhh*  o|>)MMitiun  he  can  im|«ede  nil  the  funcliou 
(it  (Mivi>nim«'nt,  nnil  turn  out,  in  fart,  any  minijslry*  by*  ajndkrioiBK  plan  of 
wait  hiiiir  opporl unity  ami  of  reasonable  suriiriises  -joinf*d  to  the  H'lii;;^  be 
I  iiu  tuiii  out  l\w  Tories  -nuil  then,  ax  his  pledf^i*  requires,  hemu«t jointhf 
'I'uric*',  MM«I  turn  out  thi^Wliij^i^ ;  thus  mnkinic  a  footliall  of  the  British  Statf!! 
-    nr  It  permiite*!  to  become  a  Cabinet  Minister,  still,  in  the  Cabinet  his 
mriiHtii  ••  .iii'l  iilVui'  nre  r«'t;iini'il,  oii!\  by  retainiiia:  Iris  follower^,  hinl  tbtV 
l.f  r«  'aiJsN  •im1\  llMti!!;h  |n'inu''*u)M  of  tbe  |{iMiti>h  CIrnr.i  -  -fie  mii'«t  lh»*rr- 
f'lf  ^u\\  |.|«»«»'«tl  111  tlii'v.tnii-  rour^e,  exerei<«\   ni»  tfoubt  ^atislaoloriJ*.  hi< 
M:ii-*'  n  'I  pitmnn.ii'  iti  llif  (  liun  h  ol  I-Iiii^lari.},  Mill  sliew  Li.-«  oKi  r^iin'-t 
III  ilii-  |-1«- 'fc;r».  jitiil   lor  i-v-T,  Ml  JjKt,  ili'ilurb  the  Hou?^.  thf  iro\erfin;»'rif, 
an  1 '{i.- 1 .11:  r.r\.  hy  vi|,-rrv>nenifas;iri*s  aril!  motions  of  Uiunivii   vu^:rr'<Uiin. 
;\«  •!  \»l..i:  -Iiiiu:  I  .1  i.-w  kiM<  nri*e,  ctr  heir  «pi»ar«'nt,nn.l  bt-eoni.*  mosuHr!- 
\  \  !!.••  !■  :'mi  ijfi'  111"  I. lis  J.-^Mit-MiiiMfT.  or  of  ^onie   Rimii-h  opivmj.nl  juvr, 
in.vi  II!!  ■  1.1   !!..•   |i:.^|i  I..II.N  Sj«,ri:u.'il.   niul  havmy^  Jr«M»  ni'i>«>>lii  ^l.l,«■«ty- 
«  •"»  •'•  ^  '■  ••   I  >••*■  11'  preiM  I  ur  Jullow  all  !he  awlul  corise<juem'e>  of   "icii 

•*^'  "■•'■  !'  '!••'  :  !«'i  III"  I'lrMi"-  •>»"  tiMf.jiiilli.mir  ihe  ciM»n'r%,  rM»il  ••  <*•:!!, n^' 
'•'•'  'i>.« ':'"'i  ;■*  .'■  M»  nil  I  I,  iiM-  U.f  .iruiinu-iit  l!i;i:  wo  h;i\,.  roiu ia'>!, 
•  •  ■•■•  •■••.■r«'.  n.-i»l  "  {.  .  o!,'"  ;!M  .ULmiiiMi*  r;inre  likt- Um'  jiriii.  i;'!'.  i' .1 
""'■"■  •!■:•"•  M"'"'*"  »  :i:I'"T.  i:  ..h  I'l  a  *.;:  .•  IfLi^I.'.ioi- nr  i'.-.Trii«ri.-  <t::!i-»- 
llMti.     I  01  V    :,  I,   ..    ,,;,,  -,    ,,,^     f.M .",   'i!    !.'   i-  '.Ml!   '*./.•    iTilliij  !••-      to    ih\     r»'.     ^I'i 

•'"  •  ^  '•••  "  ■   •.  •■•:  t.'  ;  ..  . .  .  ,  i\      .,..  ••  ;!^  '}|  ,t    prj'M  jj.!,.     ■;!...  .^.  }„•  ,-;,k 

*"  •■'''"•'  '"•■^^••■:   •■!  '-^.'-v..  !,.    „;:.«:.  I  r.-j-.r.:,    -„  :in%    « .;  . 'o  «iii.  Ji 

■■"■  I  '■  '  •■■   ~"  •  I    \'>.;-   \-  I  ■    !.    .-. 
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do,  At  Itmecy  bend  Into  an  intersection  !  But,  my  Lord,  I  neifber  lik«  tJie 
Mathematics  of  tliese  gentlemen,  nor  their  Politico  Theology.  Pamlielism  we 
■ee,  can  mean  continual  intersection — alliance — open  war — and  the  equa- 
IHy*  as  I  shall  now  prove,  is  a  great  disproportion — for  see  how  unequal  the 
guremment  of  tha  country  has  always  shewn  itself  in  conflict  with  the 
Rombh  clergy,  etren  when  hacked  hy  a  Protestant  Constitution !  Ilespecting 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  Government  was  put  down ;  respecting  the 
nomination  of  llomlsh  Bishops,  it  is  put  down — our  Government  had  it,  the 
exiled  Royal  Family  kept  it,  Rome  then  usurped  it,  without  a  shadow  of 
fclaim,  at  the  death  of  the  Pretender,  and  holds  it  since,  and  our  Government 
Ihm  aot  the  ipirit  to  take  it — respecting  the  securities  too,  as  we  have  seen, 
fbe  Bishops  gained  another  triumph — a  mere  instrument  again  of-  the  Ro- 
nan  court,  or  of  its  local  representatives,  as  the  member  for  Derrj-  tells 
oii  is  In  all  matters  far  superior  to  our  Government. — That  Association 
could  be  extinguished  In  a  week,  as  I  have  proved,  if  on  a  vital  pouit 
Mfenslve  to  the  Romish  bench  of  Bishops,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
Imperial  Legislature. — Seventy  or  eighty  Irish  Members  of  Parliaiuent 
Ibe  Honan  Catholic  Church  can  indirectly  appoint,  and  the  Government 
cannot  perfaaiis  appoint  ten — and  now  it  claims  that  these  seventy  or  eighty 
Cfcaturei  of  its  own,  should  be  Ronuin  Catholics,  and  should  piously  legis- 
late for  our  Church  and  State,  while  the  State  is  not  to  exercise  tlie  IcoHt 
control  over  an}'  of  its  concerns — It  alms  too,  confessedly,  at  the  translation 
of  the  Established  Church  rank  and  property  to  itself,  while  the  Po\h3  is 
to  retain  directly  all  episcopal  patronage,  and  indirectly  all  inferior  patron- 
age, that  is  (not  to  look  to  other  and  far  more  important  consequences)  it 
modestly  claims  a  recognition  by  our  State  of  Papal  Peerages  and  other 
titles  of  honor — and  a  donation,  moreover,  from  our's  to  a  foreign  Go- 
Temment,  equal  to  the  entire  property  of  the  Established  Church,  and  this 
wttliout  any  proposed  equivalent ! ! ! — So  much  for  the  alliance  and  equal- 
ity of  the  State  and  the  Romish  Church. 

I  have  now  sliewn  you,  Gentlemen,  three  links  by  which  our  Imi>eriiil 
Legislature  itself  is  chained  to  a  foreign  i>ower.  The  first  conniH-ts  the 
Papal  Cabinet  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy— the  next  binds  tlie 
LaHy  to  that  Clergy*  —and  the  third  binds  the  Commons  to  that  I..a{ty  — 
Sone  of  these  links  must  be  weakened  or  broken,  othenn'ise  our  state  Utm^n 
Its  Independence  and  we  our  liberty — If  indeed  it  be  sound  doctrine,  that 
for  national  independence  and  individual  freedom,  the  ruling  {wwurK  of  a 
state,  should  be  mninly  free  from  the  control  of  a  foreign  Court,  and  a 
despotic  system.  The  centre  of  these  links,  can  perhaps  only  be  tuuchiHl 
indirectly — by  education  and  not  law — but  the  other  two  may  more  di- 
rectly, (particularly  if  the  State  will  legislate  about  conct^ssiuiis  and  secu- 
rities, and  not  negociatc  about  them  !) — thus  may  not  all  tlic  presi'nt  oaths 
<if  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Regular,  be  alMdishe<l,  ami  the  nomination  of  Roman 
Blsbopsbe  reassumed,  and  an  Act  pa^^iHl  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  Jesuits, 
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d'C.:--(iur  why  »houM  ihry  iuviule  us :— bnve  tbey   not  conprenial  votl* 

i*noiuli  III  l*!il>  <»r  S|»«i!i,  whtTe  thnr  church  !i\!>tein,  too,  w  not  coiL«tniml 

to  NVfir  «  i/i'/.»A  •>     Thp*i*«iiiMll  mnttrr*'  are  tlie  be>.t  of  all  iiecuritie« ;  cndif 

thi'>  nw  ««*«'iinn1,morf  than  half  my  i!ifficuUie.«  vaiiUb  at  once. — (Astolhepro- 

|K»»ed/>^»,i»r  ih»'|>ri*iletfeol  rt'ji-c ting  two  in  three,  it  is  absolutely  wortbM 

The  apimrent  difliciiliy  in  1lM'»e  thin:;^,  in  not  inMj|>erable — the  worst »  for 

Rome  to  ^e*l^t  or   refus<»  conserrnilon — in   which  ca«;e  there  are  Tarious 

nioiles  of  proctMnliii-^.— Aiul  rs  to  the  t'lini  link,  that  connects  the  L^nsU- 

tiire  vitb   iU  i^uhjects— why  not  new-miNlel    the   elective  Irunchise?  (lur 

in   it  Ifefl  the  root  of  the  e«il)— Ami  make  the  pleili^eB,  anU  the  a|ii>li- 

cation  of  *  the  rent'  or  a  notional  »tock  itiir>e  to  election  purpose*,  as  illegal 

a«  they  nre  iinronstitutiinifil  :~and  for  the  suppression  of  any  society,  din- 

uiTou^i  to  tlie  stfite,  might  not  a  iKiwer  be  grantiM  to  the  local  (xowrnment 

for  a  liniili'il  time,  tu  countermitntl  or  disperse  any   xttc/i  meetiujar — a  dis* 

cretioii  loil^:i*tI  in  «jife  hniuLs  beim;  in  times  of  public  commotion,  a  mon 

cflfectunl  niul  run^titiitiunal  remeily,  than  a  law  ;  which  having  to  de<crAe 

by  if0'»rr*ifii,  mii«t  iiilriiKe  u|Kin  the  lihertiesi  of  the  wise  and  <ood,  while  it 

cannot  re>truin  the  extravagancies  of  the  turbulent.     Ol'ier  measures,  too, 

thiTi'  nre,  ium-i'I**-*  ruiw  to  nicTition,  wliich  miifht  be  carried,  it  tlie  jmiWIc 

*':ii«'.)  r-  i  ilr* ».  $..■:•/"    •h    f''jx  \\\v\  lint  I>e  lu«ke.I  » -«  u^ual  to  the  (jUfs:i'.\'i 

1)1  I'll  !"■•  ij  r«*". 

Hut.  n'_\  I.t-r-'.  \\\.'\  al!  lln*  bf>!  mon^uiV"  will  be  a*U»i»l«'d.  we  lia\i»  a  bi-p? 
fr««iii  'I.'*  \M».lini  fUi.!  firiniu"'*  <il"  tMir  i*rinu.'  Mini'-U'r.     Yi**  e*«"i  h"  w  i".:) '■ 

L'' rt'.f'\  ••\iiisf  Dili  {••:ir-  tliJ  \v»"  t»'(*l  r.     \\\;\\  a-i-'irit  ac<'u*!otpf  !  -u   iff'' 

•  •  '\  .f-  .  .:.t"..»'r.  nii^li!  povildy  iVrl  >'.ru!»Lr  tfiiip'ation,  *.o  '  'k''  a  if-,- 
hnl-!  .'I!! !  iri-'iii'^jililf  ;  .••.nil  iii»*  Li'trivl.itup"  l»>o  will  li'»tfji,  coiiiii;iin4:i3. '-^ 
o'lr  I  r:i\»r-.  'ha»  it  "lioulij  iK»t  at  l.i*-!  hv  l«'n»]iteii  U\  m't  li.I  nu»iik-'*i,i:;l>  f*i 
n  «iini,  I.iii  !  t.»-\i'r  I'Miiiiiir-.'in-!  alwiiw  .■u"ti!iii^  on  ih»>  prinr-.  '»*  U.:ii  "  :» 
p-riii'iitx  Will  .<■•  rmii  li."  !  -  Let  *iii  li  |»ra}»*rN  iln-n,  a<  ili.>  !r'»»il..'..'ri  rt'i.v.m- 
iiiinil*.  In*  ;i.I..rr«.vr,|  til  !lj».  Ii'i.'i'.lalnri',  li-t  f^rn  fHirtj./,  HjOisji-ie.  iJi'li-* 
1  lilt*-'!  I\iii;^'li'm,  ii«ni»*  li.-rwar"!,  aiui  iJirir  p»*liliuii.<  tjliuii'.t  till '.I-- 1«" 
hoii«.i-i  •'U  jt*  to  jfaif  th«T«*  an  iiuSeliiile  iuii»rfv»U)M  i%\\\  a  **anl;r.- 
rt'Cdrl  ni  natnn-.fil  it-iliii;,' !  *  — nt)!  ii  ilr,>  l>»' done,  I  jTonu"'**  tliiit-a"  ht* 
iiJs\My<s  Ji;i|»j>fn»'i!— !li»«  M'jitinwnt^*  oi  It'Lii^lator*,  will  u»  I'tTCO  ii  wrt'*, 
niid  n  |i">m;j!«.M;T  « Is.iiii:*  in  l;n  t  our  mr;:l  pra<!;i:tl  jn"iii|I«'  i"  'ii^* 
•♦  ilsvi'.lii  n«.'  »i;j  jmrf  iIm-  i«':^i''Iaiiin'.  il  i.MiIIot  i'lutrol  ii>'  :'  kW-'.-v- 
prn?»Mt   xi"   il   ni;r  *.«'i,:iin»Mi!^  hi*  "H.-o'IuthiI  »ir  unkuitwn. 

L<*t  tlnn,  all  I  l.«»^i^  III  rrolr'»t;'!,:.s  come  loiwiir.l.  aiil  ait '-i-.r  i  ^t'. 
n(»l.h  •  "li*  n!i\\i»r!l.\  (■;  an  hiiiiorabb'  iniiil,  >u  li-a\f  tii  olliii'.  ;ii»  ili*' 
trtmbli',  oilium,  or  i'.\|-i  ni  r  '  ia  a  ritnnnoii  raii«-«'.  lln*  «  xiT'io'i  «-fi«>»ii" 
1m»  i-<iii)iim>ii  a?i.|  imlruhi'il ■  Ami  i-^  imJ  tbj",  nij  L(»r>!,a  cnnMniMi  cmL***?— 
till' i\tu-.f  nl  ir'Ni'ini,  ti\il  aii.l  I'Mii^ioii"*  libfit^,  i<  an  ///*//•*  r.»i/'  cum  ••rb. 
Kii'ii  hbi-ral  IJ.unaM  i  a'latlii'x  "^lioiill  bvl  llij*,  and  re.<i/lii*t*;\  rr-rwv''^ 
lend   tljfui>i'l\f<.,   to  a  plan   oi   »]'irilual  ib.>iMjijMii,  when   once  Iht'v  »c< 
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tU  ezisteiicey  and  iti  aim— temMnbering  the  many  aad  experieneei  of 
men  at  ftnt  its  initnimants,  and  then  its  Tictimi »  and  seeing  too  that  the 
clergy»  whatever  thejf  might  wish,  are  prerented  from  openly  attempting 
their  liberty,  by  the  very  oaths, (fcc.  that  fetter  them.  Tliey  should  suspect,  too; 
•  popular  outcry— « thing  easily  raised  when  a  well  organised  system  hat 
the  ignorant,  and  bigotted,  and  discontented  to  play  upon — as  in  Spain,  that 
lor  the  Inquisition,  in  Portugal  against  the  ConMitution,  and  here  for 
unfualified  EoBancipation.  But  especially  over  and  oter  again,  I  would 
saji  let  EifOL4icD  remember  that  this  is  her  cause — that  we  have  a  com- 
mon legislature,  a  united  Church,  a  united  Kingdom—let  her  then,  if 
there  be  weight  in  any  thing  we  have  uiged  or  might  urge— and  remark, 
all  nur  arguments  are  general,  scarped  a  woid  said  of  Iceland  peculiarly, 
•11  the  great  mischiefs  must  come  from  a  legislature,  common  to  the  three 
countriea! — Let  her  then,  as  I  said,  stand  up  iu  defence  of  the  Constitu- 
tkNi — let  her  freeholders  assemble,  like  the  brave  men  of  Kent,  and  display 
to  representatives  the  sentiments  of  those  thej*  serve  \  and  thus  the  ftim* 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  will  spread  itself. 

And  why  should  not  Brunswick  Clubs  too,  for  the  present,  arise  there  ? 

imlem  some  better  plan  be  found  for  uniting  Nobles,  Clergy,  Yeomanr}*, 
and' Gently,  in  expression  of  sentiment,  aad  defence  of  liberty,  some  bet- 
ter plan  for— promoting  petitions  —preventing,  as  they  have  already  laigely 
done,  the  emigration  of  our  scared  and  persecuted  Protestant  tenantiy — 
interrupting  tli^t  siillnesa  and  silence,  which  have  been  so  long  a  triumph 
to  our  opponents,  and  even  to  our  best  fritn  Is  a  doubt,  and  dread,  and  mis- 
construction ;— and  shewing  to  the  oonntiy  the  learning,  talent,  numbers 
property — ^the  pre-eminences  of  .heart  and  head  upon  our  side — shewing. 
In  a  word,  WHAT  WE  FEEL  and  WHAT  WE  ARE !— I  see,  at  this 
BMmient,  no  betlenplan  for  afibeting  ail  thestf  things*  and  therefore  I  have 
Joined  them,  and  ailfise  their  formation  :  no  doubt,  against  them,  something 
■ay  be  said — but  at  this  crisis  they  are  so  uece»«aT>',  that  hut  ftt  them  per- 
haps— ^within  one  small  year,  the  Constitution  might  be  sacrificed ! — Let 
them   then  be  formed  in    England.     The  mode  of  creating  tliem,  my 
Lord,  is  exceedingly  simple.    If  two  or  three  gentlemen,  in  ever}*  town, 
will  appoint  a  tiaM  and  place  of  meeting,  and  communicate  the  fact,  some 
friends  to  the  Constitution  wUl  attend.    Whether  they  he  few  or  many, 
let  them  form  a  Club,  and  name  its  officers,  and  before  a  week  hundreds 
will  flock  to  join  them  !    And  thus  a  Briaretw  will  arise  with  a  hundred 
nrma  in  defence  of  liberty  ! — and  his  Stentorian  voice  will  be  heoni  by  the 
eountry ;  and  if  that  voice  be  clearly  heard,  then,  in  the  worst  possible  case, 
there  is  still  a  hope  and  a  remedy.     A  dissolutkm  of  Parliament  might 
prevent  a  representative    body  from  opposing  the  feelings,  or  sacrificing 
.    the  Interests  of  its  constituency  ! 

Meanthne,  while  danger  overhangs,   let  Brunswick  Clubs   continue, 
and  disappear  along  with  the  danger  f  let  them  prote  that  their  aim  is  to 


nqipott  tba  Ga«enMn«-4bri  thalrmbam  arc  not  MgDifJv  Bol  MoMfo^, 
not  any  uncbiMlMi  ot  Mimulj  tpWU  bat  almplr  •  *<>"  of  Khaif,  mi  ■ 
vell-gTouoilad  feu  that  It  It  la  dn^sr— M  US  ei|)MUI]r,  mjr  fllLiiih,^H, 
^te>  encounge  aod  kncnr  each  (Mnr— and  ctmMbMe  nbrmllf-4»  I  Ml 
yoa,  that, tQCMTTWi oar «i»jci:ti,W«T*f«willrt»li«i<»nir<li-yH<d»fci  *l 
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ESSAY 


ON    1IIE 


xMANAGEMENT  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY 


IN  IRELAND. 


INTRODUCTION, 

SHEWING  THE  DAI)  TONSEQUEXC  KS  ATTENDING  THE 
INJUDICIOUS  Sl'LECTION  OF  THEIR  AGENTS,  BY  GEN- 
TLEMEN OF   LARGE  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

The  embarrassments  under  which  gentlemen  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  too  generally  labour,  may,  in  most  cases,  bo 
traced  to  the  improper  selection  of  their  agents.  Upon  the 
holders  of  this  important  office  most  commonly  devolves,  not 
merely  the  management  of  the  estates^  hut  also  of  the  private 
concerns  of  the  owners.  Too  indolent  to  mind  their  own 
affairs,  and  too  fond  of  pleasure  and  amusement  to  attend  to 
the  details  of  business,  it  might  at  least  have  been  expected, 
that  men  of  fortune  would  have  been  at  some  pains  to  select 
proper  persons  to  attend  to  those  matters,  which  they  found 
it  too  irksome  to  attend  to  themselves,  and  that,  being  unwilling 
to  take  this  burthen  on  their  ovra  shoi'lders,  they  would  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  finding  others  properly  qualified  to  relieve 
them  from  such  important  duties.  But  however  reasonably 
such  expectations  might  have  been  formed,  the  very  contrary 
seems  to  have  been  the  fact ;  and  until  of  late  years,  the  im- 
portance of  the  appointment,  however  apparent  it  might  be, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  overlooked,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  particular  qualification  or  fitness  for  the 
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office,  men  have  been  too  often  chosen  to  fill  it,  from  relation- 
ship  or  private  regard,  as  little  capable  of  attending  to  its  de- 
}  tails  as  their  employers,     'thus  things  being  left  to  take  their 

own  course,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand,  how  that 
wasteful  and  expensive  habits  should  arise,  debts  accumulate, 
creditors  become  clamorous,  and  finally,  that  the  man  of  for- 
tune, from  being  at  first  too  indolent,  should  soon  become 
unwilling,  and  at  last  afraid,  to  look  into  his  aflfairs. 

In  this  thoughtless  and  improvident  course  ho  is  unfortu- 
nately not  the  only  sufferer.  Many  honorable  examples  there 
maybe  of  those,  who,  however  distre:?scd  themselves,  forbear 
to  distress  their  tenantry.  But  this  is  not  the  usual  course  of 
things,  and  in  general  it  must  be  expected,  that  the  landlord, 
in  embarrassment,  will  be  driven  for  relief  to  high  rents  and 
harsh  measures,  under  which  all  those  of  his  tenants  must 
suffer,  except  the  few  who  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
their  landlord's  distress,  and  procure  for  themselves  benefi- 
ciid  bargains,  by  opportunely  affording-  relief  in  some  pressing 
emergency,  or  sii})plying  the  moans  of  some  desired  indul- 
uciict'.  Tlicsd  contracts,  however  beneficial  to  the  tenant, 
arc  not  always  of  advanta_i»'e  to  the  estate.  From  su{:h  trun.<' 
acfio/is  most  commonly  arises  tliat  injurious  class  of  persons 
denominated  middle  men,  who,  invested  tfurthtf  with  a  tem- 
porary power  over  the  soil,  and  unrestrained  by  those  feelinj^ 
which  hereditary  property  is  calculated  to  create,  **  whose  own 
the  sheep  are  not,**  oppress  to  the  uttermost  the  wretched 
tenantry,  whose  unhappy  lot  it  is  to  be  brought  under  their  con- 
trol. But  the  relief  thus  obtained,  and  so  dearly  purchased, 
is  rarely  effectual,  and  arrears  of  interest  and  law  expenses  sel- 
dom fail  to  complete  the  embarrassments  of  the  proprietor,  and 
the  sale  of  all  or  jrreat  part  of  his  estates  l)ecomes  inevitable. 

1  ntil  within  thc^e  few  years  past,  the  fore^^oing  outline 
wnul<l  foiin  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  early  career  pur- 
sued by  v\  lvvvM;e  ^)roportion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, and  u\  v\\vi  'SoMvXwvcvWsviAX^vi.^^^Y.-wwyles  very  nearly 


similar  are  yet  to  bo  met  with.  But  repe^ited  instances  of 
the  ruin  thus  brought  on,  have  at  length,  in  some  degree, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  higher  orders  in  society,  and 
they  appear  to  become  daily  more  sensible,  that  being  a 
relation  unprovided  fur,  or  a  private  companion  in  their 
amusements,  should  not  be  the  only  recommendations  re- 
<|uired  in  an  agent,  and  that  their  own  safety  and  preservation 
mainly  depend  on  placing  their  affairs  under  the  direction 
of  men  of  business,  whoso  regular  habits  might  introduce 
order  into  their  accounts,  and  force  upon  themselves  such 
an  acquaintance  with  their  own  circumstances,  as  might  pre- 
serve them  from  dang;erous  extravagance. 

The  good  consequences  arising  from  a  prudent  choice  in 
this  respect,  made  by  some  landlords,  soon  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  others,  and  according  as  the  management  of  the 
agent  becomes  more  and  more  criticised,  and  his  merits  more 
appreciated,  ho  is  stimulated  to  increase  his  exertions,  and 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  hb  usefulness.  Thus,  they  who  at 
first  may  have  thought  only  of  restoring  order  in  the  ac- 
counts, regularity  in  the  payments,  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  arrears,  are  induced  to  extend  their  endeavours  to  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  increase  of  their 
comforts  and  independence,  by  exciting  among  them  a  spirit 
of  industry,  and  bringing  into  notice,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, such  improvements  in  agriculture  as  may  not  have 
been  generally  practised,  and  securing  their  adoption  by  the 
exertion  of  that  influence,  which  a  respectable  agent  must 
always  possess. 

That  a  growing  attention  to  these  subjects  on  the  part  of 
landlords  cannot  fail  to  produce  such  a  spirit  of  exertion  in 
those  they  employ,  no  thinking  person  can  for  a  moment 
doubt ;  and  that  their  attention  is  really  beginning  very  ge- 
nerally to  ta^  this  direction,  the  advertisement  from  your 
Society,  which  lias  drawn  forth  these  observations,  may  in 
itself  be  taken  as  a  pretty  satisfactory  proof. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GLKERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AS  TO  THE  BEST  MODE  OF 
MANAGING  ESTATES  IN  IRELAND,  AS  REGARDS  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SOIL,  AND  THE  CIRCTM- 
8TANCES    OF    THE    TENANTRY. 


The  treatise  which  the  Society  requires,  it  would  appear 
from  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  ought  to  embrace  the 
consideration,  not  only  of  the  general  management  of  landed 
property,  but  also  the  particular  subject  of  the  squaring  and 
consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  merits  of  a  mixed  system  of 
plough  and  spade  husbandry.  To  take  these  subjects,  there- 
fore, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  I  shall  begin 
I  •  by  premising,  that  a  treatise,  such  as  that  demanded,  cannot 

bo  expected  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  farming,  or  to  give 
precise  directions  as  to  draining,  cropping,  manuring,  ^c, 
which  are  all  matters  requiring  particular  inspection  of  the 
estates,  and  even  of  the  separate  farms  on  those  estates,  in 
order  to  make  wliat  would  be  said  to  profitably  apply,  and 
boconie  practically  useful ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myscif 
to  such  topics  as  relate  to  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  tht 
landlord  and  agent,  under  those  circumstances,  in  which  most 
Irish  estates  are  generally  to  be  found,  viz.,  with  a  soil  nor 
half  cultivated,  and  with  a  tenantry,  for  the  most  part  in  ar- 
rcar,  and  deficient  both  in  agricultural  skill  and  necessary 
capital.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  be  desirable, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  have  an  accurate  survey  and  valuation 
mjiclds  of  the  entire  estate,  in  case  there  has  not  been  one 
recently  made  ;  and  if  to  this  were  added  a  report  upon  xh^ 
situation  of  the  tenantry,  the  condition  of  their  farms,  state 
of  their  houses  and  otiices,  quantity  and  description  of  stock, 
with  the  numbers  and  a^es  of  their  children,  and  other  par- 
ticulars that  might  bo  thought  worthy  of  attention,  it  would 
be  found  a  most  useful  and  interestinij:  document  at  all  times 
to  refer  to,  vvwOl  *\?  vKc^^v^vy^v^Uv  repeated,  would  enable  the 
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proprietor  to  distinguish  and  encourage  the  deserving,  as 
well  as  to  trace  out  the  improvement  that  might  progressively 
take  place  in  the  estate ;  hut  in  the  first  place,  as  being  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  there  ought  to  be  an  immediate 
examination  into  the  rent  charged  upon  the  different  farms. 
To  ask  a  higher  rent  than  the  tenant,  such  as  he  is,  can  pay 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  by  the  exertion  of  such  capi- 
tal and  skill  as  he  can  bring  into  action,  is  asking  what  the 
tenant  cannot  make  good  ;  for  ninety. nine  out  of  a  hundred 
have  no  property  of  their  own  sufficient  to  support  any  loss  of 
that  kind,  and  if  the  tenant  falls  into  arrcar  and  is  turned 
out,  it  often  happens  that  no  better  is  to  be  had  in  his  place  ; 
therefore,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  rent  should 
be  ascertained  to  be  just  and  fair  with  regard  thereto.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  insist  on  a  rent  from  the  generality  of  Irish 
tenants,  such  as  a  farmer  of  skill  and  capital  might  afford 
to  pay  ;  if  such  a  rent  is  wanted,  he  must  first  be  given  the 
skill  and  the  capital  required,  otherwise  it  would  be  like  the 
Egyptian  order  to  make  bricks  without  stiaw;  the  thing 
would  be  totally  out  of  his  power,  and  the  sure  consequence 
must  always  be,  that  as  the  horse  which  is  overburthened 
will  not  draw,  so  the  tenant  that  is  so  overcharged,  as  to 
make  him  lose  hope  of  being  able  to  live  by  the  land,  Instead 
of  paying  the  exorbitant  rent  dcmanJ.d,  (or  even  as  much 
of  it  as  ho  reasonably  might,)  will  pay  nothing;  he  will,  by 
every  device  and  pretence  that  can  be  resorted  to,  got  ever}' 
thing  possible  out  of  the  farm,  with  a  view,  if  he  finds  he 
cannot  live  where  he  is,  to  carry  off  as  much  as  he  can,  tliat 
he  may  live  elsewhere  ;  and  any  one  who  has  been  employed 
in  the  management  of  estates  shortly  after  the  peace  of 
1814,  when  the  produce  of  land  declined  so  much  as  to  make 
the  war  rents  more  than  the  tenant  could  pay  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  will  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rent  ought  not  to 
be  such,  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  it,  without  calling 
forth  that  exertion  and  industry  which  he  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected  to  employ. 
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Tut-  iiu5'.t:iI»1i'  iippiMrunco  uf  sonic  farms,  held  under  old 
!r;iM'-i.  at  nomimil  naits,  contrasted  i\ith  the  adjoininpr  lands. 
Ivt  ;it  a  fair  and  nioderatt*  rate,  will  sutliciently  prove  thi^  as- 
"iirtiiiii.     Having'  thus  ascertained  the  fair  rent,  (if  it  does 
not  apiu*ar  that  the  tenant  has  been  overcharged,)  any  ar- 
it'ar  bi'vond  wiiat  accidi^ntal    circumstances,   such  as  sick- 
iu'>s  iir  lo>s  of  cattli'  may  account  for,  niav  he   fairlv  attri- 
hutahii*  to  ncultcr,  or  want  of  capacity   in  the  atrent.     In 
ihw  ca.-i*  he  .should  he  chanirod  forthwith,  for  DOthinic  but  an 
iiittdliLTcnt  and  active   man,  in  tiii.s  capacity,  will  be  able  to 
biiii'.r  till*  tenantry  back  to  punctual  and  regular  habits  ;  but 
it' It  ^hail  appear  that  the  rent  has  been  too  high,  then  it  is 
(ml  oiilv  iii.-t,  l»ut  absidutclv  nece<sarv,  that  every  tenant's 
.urntuit  .>ln»u!d  bo  revised,  and   that  a  new  Dr.  and  Cr.  ac- 
roiii.t  shouM  he  ti!>:'n»d.  charcinc:  each  with  the  fair  rent  he 
••je'lii  !••  h:»M'  lie«  Ti  ih:uir»'d  fn»m  the  time  that  a  reduction 
'   .«  "•       :.!.■••*•.••.  jtn-.l  »  ifl'tin:.  l:iiM  v.irh  the  iMVin.-.i::*- 
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might  take  advantage  of.  The  effect  of  a  jast  settlement  of 
the  past,  and  the  hopes  arising  from  a  fair  charge  for  the 
future,  will  have  an  immediate  effect  in  removing  any  such 
despondency,  and  if  to  this  b  added  some  assbtance  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms,  the  spirit  of  industry  which  ^vill 
arise  with  the  first  appearance  of  being  put  in  the  way  of 
bettering  their  situation,  will  be  suificicnt  to  astonish  any 
person,  who  has  not  had  experience  of  what  such  a  change 
of  measures  will  produce.  In  this  respect  I  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  for  1  have  tried  the  experiment,  and 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  good  it  produced.  But  to  restore 
to  comfort  and  independence,  the  tenantry  on  an  estate 
which  has  been  thus  mismanaged,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day 
or  a  year,  they  will  generally  be  found  in  debt  to  others  as 
well  as  to  their  landlord,  and  before  they  can  be  relieved  from 
the  usurious  payments  exacted  by  such  cr editor f^  several 
years  may  elapse.  But  a  well  disposed  agent  will  be  en- 
couraged by  seeing  the  advance  progressive,  and  may  depend 
on  final  success  if  he  perseveres,  and  has  the  good  fortune 
to  act  under  an  understanding  and  liberal  landlord,  who  will 
give  that  encouragement,  which  good  feeling  towards  those 
under  him,  as  well  as  an  enlightened  view  of  his  own  inter- 
est,  will  suggest.  I  have  assumed,  that  the  actual  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  on  most  Irish  estates,  are  deficient  both  in  skill 
and  capital,  that  is,  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  manur- 
ing or  cropping  their  land,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  it,  even  if  they  had.  But  I  maintain  that  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  no  want  of  industry,  if  you  let  the  ad- 
vantage of  exertion  be  clearly  seen,  of  which  I  have  had  re- 
peated proofs.  The  first  thing  then  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  tenantry  to  the  faults  in  their  present  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, either  verbally  or  by  a  printed  address,  the  latter  of 
which,  in  my  own  case,  1  found  to  answer  most  perfectly,* 

*  This  address  having  been  adopted  by  several  landlords  for  circula- 
tion upon  their  estates,  has  gone  through  three  editions,  and  being  now 
out  of  print,  a  fourth  is  preparing,  with  such  additions  as  may  ap|icar 
likely  to  prove  useful. 


*l 
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and  having  shewn  them  the  errors  of  their  system  on  gene- 
ral principles,  to  follow  it  up  hy  employing  an  experienced 
agriculturist  to  go  round  from  house  to  house,  and  by  such 
instructions  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  farm  re- 
it  quired,  to  point  out  to  them  such  improvements  as  might 
*  appear  practicable.  I  have  got  over  from  Scotland  several 
persons  of  this  description,  known  in  that  country  under  the 
name  of  grieves ;  men  who  are  selected  by  landlords  from 
their  skill  and  good  character,  to  put  in  charge  of  untenanted 
farms  to  manage  them  until  a  tenant  should  offer. 

Such  people  may  be  had  at  an  expence  of  from  £35  to 
£40  per  annum,  including  all  allowances.  And  if  they  are 
properly  supported  by  the  agent  and  landlord,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  effective  or  useful  appointment.  The  general  de- 
fect in  the  management  of  small  farms  in  Ireland,  is,  the 
constant  succession  of  grain  crops,  which  arc  continued,  until 
the  land  is  completely  unfit  to  produce  any  thing,  vvhen  it  is  let 
out  to  rest,  as  it  is  termed,  in  which  unprofitable  state,  nearly 
one-third,  or  in  many  cases  one-hiilf  of  the  small  farms  are  al- 
lowed continually  (o  remain  ;  this  arises  from  the  want  ui'  .nn- 
nurc  to  restore  such  portions  to  cultivation,  and  the  want  of 
green  crops  to  support  sulllcient  cattle  to  produce  it.  The  busi- 
ness of  jhe  agriculturist  is,  first,  to  point  out  where  draiuat^-c 
is  required,  6cv.  how  the  land  is  to  bo  clcnitcl,  (the  mean- 
ing oi  which  they  will  find  at  first  not  even  understood.)  and 
to  point  out  how  manure  may  be  acquired,  and  how  L^reen 
crops  may  be  raised,  and  house  feedini:*:  the  cattle  may  be 
established.  For  winter  feeding,  turnips  and  muiiirel  wiir- 
zel  appear  the  most  beneficial  crops  to  he  resorted  t«>.  hiii 
hero  the  first  and  crrcat  ditiiciilty  is  started,  and  the  nLiricu!- 
turist  is  met  by  the  (question,  **  if  yoi:  take  our  small  quan- 
tity of  manure  for  these  crops,  what  are  wu  to  i[o  to  raise 
potatoes  for  our  families  f*  It  is  I'.crc  that  the  :  kill  and  re- 
sources of  the  agriculturist  will  l.o  >hewu.  There  are  few 
even  small  farms  in  Ireland,  which  do  not  contain  some  va- 
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Hety  of  Boily  that  may  be  profitably  interchanged.  Bog  id 
manure  to  clay,  and  clay  to  bog,  and  so  of  slighter  diversi- 
ties,  the.  mixture  of  which  with  the  ashes  acquired  by 
burning  some  of  the  many  unnecessary  ditches  every  where 
to  be  found,  will  enable  the  farmer  with  good  culture,  to 
raise  a  large  quantity  of  the  common  white  turnips  and  a 
small  portion  of  dung  may  perhaps  be  spared  for  a  few  of 
the  yellow  and  Swedish  kinds  to  succeed  them  in  feeding  the 
stock,  until  the  clover  crop,  now  to  be  sown,  may  be  6t  for 
cutting  the  following  season.  But  if  this  small  portion  of 
manure  cannot  be  spared,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  collect  as 
much  before  the  end  of  July,  or  as  much  ashes  as  will  se- 
cure a  crop  of  rape,  which  will  in  some  degree  supply  their 
place,  coming  in  (if  sown  in  the  end  of  July  or  first  week  in 
August)  in  the  month  of  March,  and  afford  an  after  cutting 
early  in  May,  and  last  until  the  clover  is  ready.  Here  then 
is  a  beginning  made  by  one  out  of  many  resources,  which 
circumstances  may  render  practicable,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  burning  an  old  ditch  or  a  foot  ridge,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  means  of  raising  a  crop,  which  returns 
such  a  quantity  of  manure  back  to  the  farm  as  turnips  pro- 
duce, is  widely  different  from  the  habit  so  justly  condemned, 
of  burning  the  surface  to  raise  potatoes,  which  afford  no  ma- 
nure whatever.  However,  all  difficulties  on  this  subject  are 
at  an  end,  if  it  is  in  a  country  where  lime  can  be  procured, 
and  as  this  is  so  generally  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
part  of  Ireland,  I  shall  assume  it  to  be  obtainable,  in  what  I 
may  have  further  to  say  on  this  subject.*     With  the  assist- 


*  Where  lime  is  not  to  be  had  oa  reasonable  terms,  if  the  pliicc  \'i  ncai 
to  the  sea  coast,  assistance  may  be  had  from  sea  weed  or  shell  sand. 
In  the  absence  of  these,  marl  may  perhaps  be  obtainable,  and  if  all 
these  fail,  bone  dust  or  rape  cake  will  give  excellent  crops  of  turnips, 
which  being  once  produced,  th«y  will  yield  such  an  abundance  of  ma- 
nure by  house  feeding  cattle,  that  it  is  the  farmer's  own  fault  if  ever  he 
is  in  want  of  manure  again. 
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clover,  and  give  up  the  intended  second  crop  of  oats  upon 
his  potato  land,  he  will  most  generally  object,  by  saying, 
how,  if  you  deprive  me  of  the  second  crop,  will  I  pay  my 
rent  ?  The  answer  to  which  is,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
your  second  crop  of  oats,  you  will  have  a  double  quantity  of 
manured  land,  for  you  will  have,  by  means  of  the  lime  ad- 
vanced, as  much  potato  land  as  formerly,  and  you  will  have 
the  turnip  land,  upon  which  your  manure  was  expended  to 
the  full  extent  it  would  cover,  therefore,  you  will  still  have 
the  same  quantity  of  land  under  grain,  w*ith  the  advantage 
of  its  being  all  a  first  crop  ;  in  place  of  one  half  being  a 
second  crop,  as  it  would  bo  according  to  your  usual  practice. 
But  there  is  still  a  third  objection  arising  from  a  different 
quarter,  namely,  from  the  landlord,  who  may  reasonably  ask, 
how  can  I  be  secured  in  the  repayment  of  the  sum  I  may 
thus  be  called  on  to  advance  in  lime,  in  order  to  make  this 
plan  practicable  ?  I  confess,  there  are  many  who  consider 
it  will  be  difficult  to  recover  this  amount,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared from  experience  to  say,  that  the  repayment  may  be 
depended  on,  but  I  nevertheless  feel  confident,  that  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  have  been  improved,  and  that 
they  are  really  able  to  pay,  they  will  be  {ound^willing.  But 
it  is  not  in  one  year  or  in  two  that  this  change  can  be  made. 
The  first  year  the  lime  produces  a  crop  of  potatoes,  which  is 
required  fur  the  consumption  of  the  family,  and  by  keeping 
them  from  the  necessity  of  buying  their  food,  enables  them 
by  their  industry,  to  pay  off  some  of  their  debts,  or  add 
something  to  their  comforts.  The  second  year  the  grain 
crop  goes  to  make  up  the  deficiency  arising  in  their  means 
of  paying  rent,  from  clover  being  sown  in  place  of  a  second 
crop  of  oats.  The  third  year  the  same  portion  is  in  clover, 
which  will  enable  them  to  rear  additional  stock,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  fourth  year  that  the  crop  of  grain,  after  the  clover, 
really  brings  the  farm  into  a  productive  state,  and  if  the  plan 
is  persisted  in  for  the  four  years,  it  then  certainly  will  have 
brought  it  into  complete  order ;  for  by  the  four  course  rota- 
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lion  I  have  stated,  the  entire  farm  will  have  heen  ditkined 
and  manured,  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  part  every  year,  it 
being  the  business  of  the  agriculturist  to  see  the  drainage  of 
the  land  properly  effected,  before  he  gives  the  order  for  the 
lime  to  manure  it  with.  It  is  evident,  that  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  parties  must  be  improving  from  year  to  year, 
and  if  urgently  pressed  for  the  amount  of  the  lime,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  produce  obtained  from  it  ought  to  have  supplied 
l^  them  witli  the  means  of  paying  the  demand,  and  if  they  arc 

i|  not  to  bo  depended  upon  for  making  a  good  use  of  the  funds 

coming  into  their  hands,  it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  insist 
on  an  early  repayment ;  but  as  they  are  in' general  in  want 
of  almost  every  tiling,  if  they  are  sober  and  industrious  I 
think  they  will  require  all  they  can  save,  to  supply  them 
with  such  necessaries  as  they  may  stand  in  need  cf,  and  to 
enable  them  to  increase  their  stock,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
J  attend  to  immediately,  because,  according  as  the  worn  out 

land,  which  has  been  left  out  to  rest,  is  brought  by  the  force 
of  manure  into  a  productive  state,  and  that  clover  and  house 
feeding  is  substituted  for  luiserablo  pasture,  the  land  prtviously 
allowed  for  the  support  of  one  cow,  will,  with  ease,  .support 
three  or  four,  and  the  great  dlHicully  will  be,  to  make  the  in- 
crease of  the  btock  keep  pare  with  the  increase  of  tin'  food. 
In  the  experiment  I  have  been  making,  I  have  not  yet  ariiveJ 
at  the  fourth  vear,  and  it  remains  to  be  vet  seen  whetlicr  I 
shall  be  repaid  without  trouble.  I  am  sanguine  that  the 
amoimt  will  be  paid,  as  I  have  said;  however,  others  woubt 
it,  and  the  great  fall  at  present  in  farm  produce  will  u>.it!ou))t- 
edly  render  the  collection  more  difficult;*  but  if  a  part,  or 
even  the  whole  was  lost,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliai 
the  money  is  well  laid  out,  and  that  any  exten.-ive  landlord 
will  find  his  account  in  introducing  upon  his  esiutc  a  regular 


Since  writing  die  aljovc  I  am  luipfiy  to  s,iy,  tliat  tlio>c  oxpt.-cf.u;t»riS 

have  been  juititicil,  aiul  1  have  £;oi  p:iy<:icnt  of  the  Iimc  lent,  without  «lif- 
ficullN . 
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system  of  cultivation,  even  by  tho  total  loss  of  all  the  ad- 
vance that  would  be  required ;  and  that  the  combined  effect 
of  the  four  operating  causes  which  I  have  alluded  to,  (and 
which  for  greater  clearness  I  recapitulate,)  will  change  the 
agriculture  of  any  estate  whatever  in  Ireland,  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  viz. :  A  statement  of  the  existing  errors  in  the 
present  mode  of  cultivation  practised  by  the  generality  of 
small  farmers,  circulated  among  them  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  an  active,  intelligent  agriculturest,  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions,  and  practically  teach  a  better ;  a 
landlord  who  will  advance  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  to 
render  those  instructions  available,  and  an  agent  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  of  seeing  the  experiment  fairly  tried.  The 
first  shews  the  necessity  of  a  change,  the  second  supplies 
the  necessary  skill  to  correct  what  is  amiss.  The  third  af- 
fords the  capital  wanted,  and  provides  an  additional  induce- 
ment, by  the  known  gain  arising  from  the  crop  which  fol- 
lows it ;  and  the  lime  being  only  granted  on  the  certiQcate 
of  the  agriculturist,  this  gives  him  the  power  of  insisting  on 
the  ground  being  drained  and  properly  cleaned,  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied.  And  lastly,  the  influence  and  personal  at- 
tention of  the  agent  keeps  up  the  spirits  and  energy  of  the 
tenantry,  and  makes  all  things  work  together,  and  co-ope- 
rate towards  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking.  Be- 
ing encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  my  first  attempt,  1 
have  made  the  experiment  in  three  other  districts,  and  from 
the  uniform  success  which  has  attended  the  plan,  I  conceive 
myself  fully  justiGed  in  asserting  as  I  have  douc,  that  it  will 
change  the  system  of  agricultuie  any  where.  It  is  now  but 
the  third  season  since  I  made  the  attempt,  in  two  estates 
immediately  under  my  own  inspection,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  over  a  district  of  about  20,000  acres,  the  cultivation 
of  turnips,  clover,  vetches,  and  rape,  has  been  fully  intro- 
duced, of  which  clover  alone  was  at  all  known,  and  that  con- 
fined to  the  more  improved  parts,  and  supposed  not  to  be 
capable  of  general  introduction,  and  the  others  had  never 
been  thought  of;  and  the  improvement  is  not  likely  to  be 
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confined  to  the  estates  alluded  to,  for  I  am  happy  to  observe 
the  tenantry  on  the  adjoining*  properties  are  following  the  ex- 
ample set  to  (hem,  and  the  cultivation  of  these  crops  will,  in 
a  very  short  time,  extend  over  the  whole  country.  In  the 
same  district  I  had  previously  tried  the  circulation  of  many 
of  the  modern  treatises  upon  the  growth  of  ^rccn  crop^, 
house  feeding,  &c.,  but  all  such  instructions  are  wholly 
thrown  away  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  will 
produce  no  general  effect  unless  followed  up  by  the  personal 
and  often  repeated  instniction  of  a  practical  agriculturist, 

I)  who  can  talk  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  point  out 

to  them,  on  the  spot,  what  ought  to  be  done ;  and  even  this 
will  fail  of  its  efficacy,  without  the  inducement  being  held 
out  of  a  loan  of  lime,  when  the  instnictions  arc  attended  to, 
and  the  continual  support  and  exertion  of  the  agent's  influ- 
ence. In  speaking  of  this  attempt  as  being  a  plan  which 
has  been   found  to  answer  in  practice,  I   fear  I  shall  be 

■?  charged  with  having  been  too  diffuse  ;  but  I  trust  the  impor- 

tance of  the  subject,  which  involves  in  it  the  happiness  of 
tiiousamls,  will  plead  my  excuse,  and  hopinij:  that  oilicf'? 
may  be  induced  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  I  proc*  imI  tu 
ilie  next  division  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON     Tin:     .S(,>i:aRI\g     ASD    CONSOLIDATIOK    01      SMALL 

FARMS. 

The  consolidation  of  farms  I  understand  to  moan,  the  con- 
ver.sioii  of  sundry  small  holdings  into  others  of  larger  dimon- 
•sions.  Ill  this  I  liavc  had  some  txporionoc,  ;md  my  opinion 
IS  decidedly  against  it,  in  all  cases,  whore  tlie  object  can  only 
bu  accoinj)lislied  by  turning  out  the  unfortunate  occupants 
without    making  provision    for    their  future   support. '^     In 


'  It  m;vy  not  be  amiss  hu/c  to  combat  iht;  charije  which  I  have  heard  frc- 
•lucully  ma'\v:;v«»ttiv\v.v\\\^\T\sV\mv\\vi\(i.s,^Q\WNvvis>^eucoura^^^  the  suh- 
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Ireland,  I  apprehend,  we  arc  too  apt  to  bo  carried  away  by 
the  ideas  and  practice  of  our  English  fellow-subjects,  with- 
out considering  the  difference  of  circumstances  between  the 
two  countries.  In  England,  large  farms,  largo  fields, 
straight  fences,  &c,  &c.  have  long  been  the  favourite  themes 
of  English  landlords  and  English  writers,  and  no  doubt 
where  there  is  capital,  and  no  very  redundant  population, 
such  arrangements  are  very  desirable  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  most  writers  agree,  that  to  these  large  farms 
and  these  large  fields,  obtained  by  the  consolidation  of  smaller 
holdings,  England  owes  the  necessity  of  poor  iaws,  whith 
Jar  so  far  has  maintained  this  system,  and  given  the  ne- 
cessary assistance  to  the  support  of  the  pauper  population, 
thus  banished  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  cooped  up  in 
villages,  earning  at  best  a  precarious,  and  too  frequently  an 
inadequate  subsistance,  by  manual  labour  or  manufacture. 
But  with  increase  of  population  the  rates  have  increased,  un- 
til, at  length,  the  demands  of  pjiupcrism  in  England  alone, 
amount  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire; and  the  evil  is  becoming  so  great,  thut  people  are 
beginning  now  to  try  back,  and  in  many  districts  are  return- 
ing in  principle  to  t))e  very  identical  state  of  things  which 
formerly  met  with  so  much  reprobation ;  I  allude  to  cottage 


dlvisioQ  of  their  lands  for  the  political  purpose  of  making  freeholders. 
There  may  have  been  some  few  instances  of  suirh  conduct  on  the  part  of 
land  jobbers,  and  persons  of  that  class,  but  1  do  not  believe  it  ever  has 
been  acted  upon  by  landed  proprietors  of  character  and  consctiuence* 
Should  any  instances  to  the  contrary  have  taken  place,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered to  form  the  exception,  but  by  no  means  the  rule.  1  do  not  by 
any  means  deny,  that  almost  every  landlord  may  have  turned  to  account, 
in  this  way,  that  subdivision  which  he  could  not  prevent,  but  at  the  same 
time  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  provcil  to  demonstration,  by  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  sub- 
division complained  of  has  been  more  practised  in  the  church  lands  and 
parish  glebes,  where  no  such  objects  could  have  operated,  than  upon  any 
description  of  freehold  projHjrty  whatsoever. 
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covered  with  an  agricultural  population,  settled  in  small 
farms  over  the  entire  face  of  the  country,  that  these  poor 
and  contented  families  should  he  ejected,  to  introduce  the 
consolidation  of  their  lands  ?  Surely  no  one  would  have  the 
folly  to  think  of  such  a  thing-,  and  if  so,  why  should  we,  with 
the  had  cft'octs  of  the  system  fully  beff)re  us,  he  led  to  adopt 
the  practice,  which  those  who  have  tried  it  are  obliged  now 
to  counteract.  But  besides  the  evils  which  we  may  see  to 
have  attended  the  practice  in  England,  the  adoption  of  it 
there,  is  in  many  respects  more  natural  than  it  would  be  in 
this  country.  In  England  the  landlord  is  at  the  cost  of  all 
the  f:trm  houses  and  offices,  &c.,  and  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  have  as  few  as  possible  either  to  build  or  re- 
pair :  the  English  landlord  also  can  always  find  tenants  with 
capital  suited  to  such  farms.  In  both  these  cases  the  facts 
are  directly  the  reverse  in  Ireland.  The  tenant  here  both 
builds  his  own  house  and  keeps  it  in  repair.  If  the  landlord, 
therefore,  pulls  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation,  he 
destroys  not  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  as  in  England,  but 
what  was  built  by  his  tenant,  in  full  confidence  of  being 
allowed  to  enjoy  it ;  and  to  speak  of  the  population  at  large, 
they  have  nothinj^  in  the  way  of  capital  whatever  to  be^n 
upon;  therefore,  as  to  a  large  farm,  few,  very  few,  would  be  fit 
for  it.  Again,  the  straight  fence  and  the  square  field,  (which  is 
so  ornamental  and  so  really  useful  in  England,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  is  dry  and  the  land  level,  and  all  the  operations 
of  the  farmer  are  performed  by  horse  work  or  hired  la- 
bourers,) become  much  less  important  in  a  wet  climate 
and  wet  country,  the  surface  of  which  is  constantly  undulat- 
ing, and  where  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  are 
generally  suilicient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  The  lay 
of  the  land,  in  a  hilly  country,  may  in  many  cas:*s  make  a 
curved  fence  absolutely  necessary  to  suit  the  numerous  water 
courses,  and  the  prround  which  would  be  lost  to  an  English 
farmer  thereby,  the  grass  of  which  would  not  repay  to  /mn 
the  expense  of  hiring  men  to  cut  it,  is  quite  otherwise  to  the 
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small  farmer,  whose  wife  and  children  aan  be  so  employed 
without  expense^  and  to  whose  cattle  this  identical  part  of 
the  farm  affords,  in  what  they  call  shearing  grass,  the  only 
kind  of  house- feeding  in  the  nature  of  green  crop,  which  tliey 
have,  generally  speaking,  at  present  any  idea  of.  However,  I  do 
not  by  any  means  intend  to  argue  against  the  general  utility 
of  square  or  rectangular  fields  and  straight  fences,  the  beauty 
and  benefit  of  which  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of.     I  only  say, 
there  are  circumstances,  which  render  them  not  so  important 
in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  being  part  of  the  usual  ar- 
rangements in  the  consolidation  of  farms,   these  circum- 
stances should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  any  more  than  the  dilfo- 
rence  of  capital,  or  the  extent  of  the  population.     It  is  no 
contradiction  to  my  arguments  to  say,  that  such  and  such 
proprietors  have  turned  adrift  tlie  small  holders  on  their  es- 
tates, and  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  solvent  tenants, 
and  that  their  properties  present  an  improved  appearance. 
All  this  may  be  very  true,  without  its  being  at  all  practica- 
ble to  do,  upon  a  large  scale,  what  may  have  been  accom- 
plished upon  a  small  one.     An  individual  may  do  this,  and 
his  discarded  paupers  may  find  shelter  on  the  estates  of  his 
less  watchful  or  more  humane  neighbours,  but  unless  it  is 
shewn  what  is  to  become  of  the  redundant  population,  if  the 
system   became  general   throughout   the  kingdom,  I  must 
insist,  that  for  any  individual  to  turn  adrift  his  pauper  te- 
nantry to  prey  upon  others,  is  a  selfish  and  unfair  act,  and 
should  be  reprobated  as  such.     In  the  county  of  Armagh, 
there  are  five  souls  to  four  acres  Kng:lish  measure,  what  then 
is  to  become  of  this  population  ?    where  are  they  to  find 
shelter  ?    or  what  language  can  paint  the  state  of  utter  des- 
titution to  which  so  many  human  beings  would  be  reduced, 
if  their  lands  were  allotted  into  even  twenty  acre  farms', 
without  speaking  of  two  or  three  hundred,  a  more  customary 
English  size?  The  effect  of  a  practice  of  this  kind  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  a  few  insulated  cases  ;  the  question  must  be 
answered,  and  that  too  satisfactorily, — what  is  to  become  of 
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these  people  ?  If  it  h  not  so  answered,  hamuiity  must  shud- 
der at  such  an  undertaking*.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to 
starve — to  support  them  by  poor  laws  would  make  the  whole 
nation  paupers,  and  the  whole  capital  of  England  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  support  them,  if  the  country  was  to  be 
laid  out  into  such  farmin<jf  establishments  as  would  suit 
English  ideas ;  the  thing,  therefore,  I  look  upon  as  wholly 
impracticable,  and  if  practicable,  impolitic.  For,  let  us  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  manufacturinnr  population  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  (who  are  <^nerally  the  cotters,  or  small  farmem 
on  the  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors,)  compared  with  the 
situation  of  the  same  population,  if  crowded  up  in  villages, 
and  obliged  to  go  to  market  for  every  morsel  they  put  into 
their  mouths.  Suppose  a  damp  should  come  upon  trade,  the 
linen  or  cotton  trade  for  instance,  the  weaver  in  a  village,  cut 
off  from  every  other  means  of  sup|X)rt,  has  nothing  before 
him  in  such  a  case  but  starvation — the  calamity  comes  on 
him  in  its  most  unmitigated  shape,  and  even  if  only  of  short 
continuance,  drives  him  out  of  house  and  home.  Here  we 
have  no  poor  rates,  and  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but 
downright  beggary.  Now,  what  is  the  case  with  the  cotter  ? 
he  has  most  likely  the  produce  of  his  acre  of  potatoes  in  the 
house^  he  is  thereby  secured  from  starvation  ;  he  depends  on 
his  loom  merely  to  pay  his  rent,  and  if  that  fails  him,  he 
falls  back  upon  his  landlonl.  The  landlord  will  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  turn  him  out  at  the  moment,  he  will  ra- 
ther himself  fall  back  upon  the  shopkeeper,  and  those  who 
furnish  his  supplies,  or  contract  his  expenses.  The  shop- 
keeper, not  getting  his  payments,  falls  back  upon  his  mer- 
chant, and  he  again  upon  his  banker.  Thus  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  mutual  indulgence  between  all  ranks,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  lays  the  whole 
capital  of  the  country,  from  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the 
other,  under  contribution,  before  stern  necessity  gives  the 
impulse,  wViich  ends  in  the  ejectment  of  the  distressed 
weaver,  if  lie  has  the  rharacter  of  an  honest  and   indu.s- 
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trious  man ;  and  before  this  takes  place,  most  gcnoralW  Irauc 
is  either  found  to  mend,  or  other  resoui-ces  offer,  or  he  is 
allowed  time  to  make  up  his  rent  by  getting:  security ;  and 
in  the  end,  one  way  or  other,  he  avoids  the  fiitc  which  in  the 
other  case  inevitably  and  immediately  awaited  him;  for 
these  reasons,  1  decidedly  condemn  any  attempt  at  consoli- 
dating farms  by  turning  out  the  inhabitants.  But  where 
under  tenants  have  been  brougrht  in,  if  there  was  no  other 
way  of  providing  for  them  elsewhere,  1  should,  at  all  eveiils, 
take  them  from  under  the  middle  man,  and  grivc  them  a 
small  allotment  of  land  off  the  farm  of  those  who  brought 
them  in.  In  general  they  are  a  much  more  industrious 
class  than  the  original  lessees,  whose  want  of  exertion  has 
been,  generally  speal^ing,  the  cause  of  introducing  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  to  pay  their  rents;  and  when  they 
come  under  the  landed  proprietor,  and  are  fairly  treated,  they 
will  be  found,  most  commonly,  as  punctual  tenants  as  those 
who  have  larger  holdings.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
many  cases,  they  may  be  in  such  poverty,  from  the  gn'indinjr 
exactions  of  the  middle  man,  that  they  are  actually  incapa- 
ble of  oxortini:^  their  indnstrv  to  anv  adv.intnec ;  here  th«  n 
comes  in  the  opportunity  of  pullin^r  in  practice  the  sy>trni 
recommended  in  the  foregoing:.  In  all  such  cases,  a  l.>:jn  of 
lime  at  once  iilaoes  them  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  insures 
them  ample  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  with  the  further 
assistance  of  a  proper  instructor  to  direct  their  industry,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  the  gradual  imj>rovenicnt  uf 
tficij'  eircumstanecs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cstaU  .  I^ut 
while  I  condemn  that  species  of  consoli<lation  whi<h  leads  t» 
the  expulsion  of  the  small  holders,  there  is  another  kind  ox 
consolidation  which  I  am  dcci<Iedlv  in  favour  of,  and  whicli 
is,  I  believe,  more  imperatively  called  for  in  Ireland,  than  in 
any  other  country  iw  the  world.  It  is,  perliaps,  owins:  to 
the  want  of  education,  that  there  is  so  little  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  to  be  found  amoni*-  the  trreat  bulk  of  the  aurriculturnl 
population  of  this  country  ;  at  least  it  apjiears  that  the  spirit  nt' 


enterprize  exactly  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  education 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  north  eastern  counties,  where  education  most  pre- 
vails, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  small  farmer  provide  for 
his  sons,  by  giving  them  trades,  or  putting  them  apprentices 
to  shopkeepers,  or  sending  them  to  sea,  or  to  America,  and 
thereby  preserving  his  farm  unbroken  for  one  of  his  family. 
But  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  kingdom,  where  education 
has  made  little  advance,  the  people,  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  wants  of  civilized  life,  have  no  other  idea  of  providing 
for  their  children,  than  by  dividing  among  them  the  land 
they  possess ;  nor  have  their  families  ever  learned  to  desire 
any  thing,  which  a  small  piece  of  land  cannot  be  made  to 
supply;  and,  contented  with  their  lot,  they  support  nature  as 
well   as  they  can,  living   upon  their  inheritance,  without 
a  thought  of  bettering  ihcir  circumstances.     The  original 
mansion  house  (as  it  is   not  uufrequently  termed)  by  de- 
grees extends  itself,  and  a  cluster  of  cabins  is  formed  around 
it,  by  those  who  have  issued  from  its  walls,  among  whom  the 
original  farm  (which  may  have  been,  when  granted,  of  very 
considerable  extent)  is  found  to  be  divided  in  the  most  ab- 
surd and  inconvenient  manner,  according  to  the  allotment  of 
those  who  bequeathed  it  by  will,  or  as  it  may  have  been  ac- 
quired by  purchase.     The  same  individual  holding,  perhaps, 
his  land  in  scattered  fields,  remote  from  his  house,  and  re- 
mote from  each  other ;  thiis  is  such  a  common  case,  that 
there  is  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  Trish  estates,  who  must 
not  have  seen  hundreds  of  instances  of  it.     The  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  houses  is  not  found  to  produce  a  corres- 
ponding  close  intimacy  in   the   occupants,    their   children 
quarrel,  their  pigs,  cattle,  and  poultry,  all  at  some  time  or 
other  do  mutual  injury,  and  create  dissension  ;  so  that  every 
thing  gets  into  a  state,  the  exact  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to 
be,  tlio  dwellings  are  clustered  together,  which  ought  to  be 
separate,  and  the  land  is  scattered,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
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to  justice  in  the  distribution,  and  shewing  the  most  unbend- 
ing impartiality,  the  business  will  generally  be  successfully 
accomplished,  making  some  moderate  allowance  for  the  la- 
bour of  new  ditches,  and  affording  some  extra  assistance  to 
those  who  have  to  remove  their  dwellings ;  and  when  the  new 
regulations  are  carried  into  effect,  the  population  will  be 
found  well  content  with  the  change.  Supposing  then  an 
extensive  estate  to  have  recently  fallen  out  of  lease,  (under 
which  circumstances  alone  such  a  consolidation  as  I  have 
recommended  would  be  at  all  practicable,)  and  that  such  a 
division  had  been  actually  made,  by  which  it  may  very  ge- 
nerally happen,  that  two-thirds  of  the  farms  will  be  found 
not  to  exceed  five  to  eight  acres,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can 
these  tenants  live  upon  such  small  portions,  and  still  more, 
how  can  they  pay  rent  ?  *   I  answer  without  hesitation,  tliey 


*  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  small  farmer  who  holds  his  own 
plough  or  digs  his  own  ground,  \f  he  foUotct  a  proper  rotation  of  crops 
and  feedt  hit  cattle  in  the  house,  can  undersell  the  large  fanner,  or  in 
other  words  can  pay  a  rent  which  the  other  cannot  afford  ;  and  in  this 
I  am  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  many  practical  men  who  have  well 
considered  the  subject,  and  I  think  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary, 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  to  any  one  who  reflects  that  the  Knglish 
farmer  of  700  to  800  acres,  is  a  kind  of  man  approaching  to  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  gentleman  farmer  in  this  country.  He  must 
have  his  hor^c  to  ride,  and  his  gig,  and  perhaps  an  overseer  to  attend  to 
his  labourers ;  he  certainly  cannot  superintend  himself  the  labour 
going  on  in  a  farm  of  800  acres.  Add  to  this,  be  must  appear  himself, 
and  have  his  family  also  to  appear  in  a  superior  rank,  and  his  farm  must 
not  only  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent,  and  yield  him  the  support  he  re- 
quires, but  it  must  also  be  chargeable  with  the  interest  of  the  large  capi- 
tal which  is  necessary  to  its  cultivation  ;  besides  all  these  drawbacks, 
which  the  small  farmer  knows  little  about,  there  is  the  great  ex[)ense  of 
carting  out  the  manure  from  the  homestead  to  such  a  great  distance, 
and  again  carting  home  the  crop.  A  single  horse  will  consume  the 
produce  of  more  land,  than  would  feed  a  small  farmer  and  his  wife,  and 
two  children  ;  and  what  is  more  than  all,  the  large  farmer  says  to  his 
labourers,  go  to  your  work,  but  when  the  small  farmer  has  occasion  to 
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tlircc  years*  standiiif^,  and  of  course  not  yet  in  complete  opC' 
ration,  1  should  not  be  afraid  to  be  put  to  the  proof  by 
shewing  the  thing  in  actual  existence,  and  plain  to  the  eyes 
and  understandings  of  all  those  who  choose  to  examine  into 
it,  and  to  whom  I  could  point  out  many  individuals,  who, 
upon  such  small  patches  of  land,  were  three  years  ago,  sunk 
in  misery  and  despondency,  living  without  hope  and  acting 
without  energy,  who,  under  the  operation  of  the  treatment 
recommcndeil,  have  already  recovered  their  spirits,  some  of 
them  their  hcnlth,  (which  was  injured  by  the  hopelessness 
of  their  situation,)  and  are  at  present  full  of  energy  and  ex- 
ertion, working  with  all  their  might,  the  more  speedily  to 
arrive  at  that  comfort  and  independence,  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  appears  within  their  reach.  I  say  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it,  to  calculate  before 
hand  the  total  change  of  habits,  character,  and  circum- 
stances, that  takes  place  in  a  man,  who  is  raised  from  the 
depths  of  despondency  to  the  buoyancy  of  hope.  If  I  am 
asked  to  exemplify  how  this  is  effected,  a  few  words  will 
suflice  to  give  such  an  outline,  as  will  clearly  enough  shew, 
liow  it  is  brought  about.  A  loan  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
shillings  worth  of  lime,  will,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  insure, 
without  other  manure,  an  English  acre  of  cup  potatoes,  and 
will  produce  after  this  a  crop  of  grain,  a  crop  of  vetches  or 
clover,  and  a  second  crop  of  grain.  Those  f<mr  crops,  all 
originating  in  a  loan  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  shillings, 
ought  to  produce,  after  deducting  cost  of  seed,  not  less  than 
£20  to  £25,  being  a  pound  for  every  shilling  lent,  and  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  poor  tenant  had  the  return  from  his 
cow  house  manure,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  applied  to 
growing  turnips,  and  which,  by  the  quantity  reproduced  by 
that  crop,  will  be  trebled  from  year  to  year,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine, how  soon  the  small  farmer  must  bo  bettered  in  his 
circumstances,  and  how  a  small  loan  of  this  kind,  continued 
for  two  or  three  years,  must  bring  an  allotment  of  five  to 
eight  acres  into  a  completely  productive  state,  under  the 
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direciion  of  an  oxpericuced  agriculturist;  and  supposiug:  hi^ 
rent  to  be  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  which  is  an  average 
rate,  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  by  fattening  one  or  two 
pigs  and  a  cow,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  upon  half  an 
acre  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  leaving  him  seven  and  a  half 
acres  free  for  himself,  and  plenty  of  manure  to  cultivate 
them  with,  by  the  possession  of  which  ho  will  l>e  secured  in 
\  daily  employment   for   himself,  his  wife,  and  one  or  two 

I  children  able  to  work,  supposing  manual  labour  only  to  be 

i  resorted  to.     Having  thus  given  a  general  account  of  the 

plan  of  proceeding  I  should  recommend,  from  the  first  en- 
tering upon  the  direction  of  a  badly  managed  and  impove- 
rished estate,  and  shewed  the  means  by  which  the  land 
might  be  improved,  and  the  tenantry  brought  to  a  state  of 
\  comfort  and  independence,  I  now  beg  to  add  some  further 

ii  remarks,  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  mixed  system 

'<  of  plough  and  spade  husbandry. 


(  haptp:r  III. 

ox  THE  COMrAKATIVE  .MERITS  OF  PLOUGH  AM)  SI'AOF: 
HUSnVNDUY,  AND  THK  AI)VANTA(.K  OF  A  illXJII)  SYS- 
TEM,   EMIiRACINC;    THE    I'SE    OF    ROTIi. 

By  the  expression  made  use  of  in  the   advcrtisenieut,  \'\/.. 

**  maintaining  in    Ireland  a  mixed  .system   of  plouiih  and 

spade  husbandry,"  I  niiturally  conceive  that  it  \a  meant  to 

apply  particularly  as    it   regards    the    cultivation    of  small 

farms,  into  which  the  great  majority  of  the  cultivated  land 

in  Ireland  is  divided.     In  this  respect  I  am  quite  decided  in 

opinion,  that  tlie  entire  use  of  manual  labour  (which  I  have 

hitherto  kept  chiefly  in  view)  is  in  small  fiirms  much  more 

beneficiiU  than  the  entire  cultivation  by  horse  work  ;  but  a 

inixetl  system,   where  a  horse  can  be  got  in  due  srason,  I 

.should  prefer  to  cither,  but  in  ihis  lies  the  difiiculiv ;  for  ir 

should  be  Tcmeinbcrcd,  that  very  often  the  small  occupien?. 
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who  are  obliged  to  hire  horses,  are  forced  to  irait,  in  order 
to  get  the  labour  performed  in  that  way,  until  the  proper  pe- 
riod for  doing  the  work  has  passed  over,  to  the  evident  in- 
jury of  their  crops ;  whereas,  if  they  had  relied  solely  upon 
the  spade,  which  they  had  at  their  own  command,  however 
slow  the  work  might  have  appeared  in  its  progress^  they 
would  nevertheless  have  seen  it  performed  in  good  season, 
and  in  due  time  have  reaped  the  fniitof  their  industry.  My 
advice,  therefore,  to  small  farmers  would  be,  to  rely  more  on 
their  own  exertions,  and  by  beginning  early  to  their  labour, 
insure  their  being  able  to  get  in  their  crop,  without  depend* 
ing  on  that  assistance,  which  they  cannot  be  certain  of 
being  able  to  procure.  In  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  poor  man's  labour  consists  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  potato  crop,  nothing  would  more  facilitate  what 
I  have  just  recommended,  than  the  practice  of  putting  the 
manure  into  the  ground,  according  as  it  was  made,  leaving  for 
the  spring  only  the  labour  of  dropping  in  the  seed  at  the  back 
of  the  spade,  which,  besides  making  the  manure  go  nearly  one- 
third  farther,  possesses  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  em- 
ploys the  poor  man  at  a  season  when  it  is  most  difficult  to 
get  employment  elsewhere ;  and  by  getting  the  hea\'y  part 
of  the  work  over,  and  leaving  that  only  to  be  performed, 
which  a  boy  or  a  girl  can  do,  it  insures  the  seed  being  put 
into  the  ground  before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced — a 
most  material  object — for  when  the  planting  of  the  potato  is 
delayed  to  a  late  period,  the  plant  has  not  time  to  attain  to 
maturity,  but  is  killed  by  the  early  frosts,  in  a  growing  state, 
which  is  sure  to  render  it  wet  and  unwholesome,  and  also  to 
prevent  its  keeping.  In  favour  of  this  plan  I  might  also 
urge,  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  is  a  greater  facility  in 
getting  horses  to  hire  than  in  spring,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  plough  and  harrow  might  most  advantacjeously  be 
then  called  in,  to  prepare  the  ground  and  lessen  the  amount 
of  manual  labour ;  for  although  I  urn  decidedly  against  any 
small  farmer  keeping  a  horse,  unless  he  has  some  other 
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fuel  have  to  be  dra^vn  from  a  distance,  that  constant  work  for 
a  horse  may  be  found  upon  a  smaller  farm,  and  in  such  cases 
the  keeping  one  will  be  always  advisable.  It  is  not  the 
keeping  of  a  horse,  when  ho  is  kept  bu%y,  but  when  he  is 
kept  idle,  that  is  to  be  objected  to ;  where  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, I  consider  a  landlord  would  serve  his  tenantry 
much,  by  establishing^  a  ploughman,  well  appointed  in  plough 
and  horses,  and  allot  him  a  certain  district,  of  which  he  was  to 
have  the  ploughing  upon  fair  terms,  and  let  him  make  a  regular 
trado  of  doing  the  horse  work  of  the  rest  of  the  tenants,  and 
by  that  means  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of  getting  their 
horae  work  done  in  proper  time,  which  will  undoubtedly  ren- 
der the  joint  application  of  plough  and  spade  husbandry  su- 
perior to  either  singly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  A  SUPERABUNDANT  POPULATION  IN 
IRELAND  CONSIDERED,  AND  KEASOXS  GIVEN  FOR  DE- 
CIDING   IN    THE    NEGATIVE. 

I  have  already  extended  this  treatise  to  a  length  much  be- 
yond my  original  intention,  but  I  cannot  con(;1ude  without 
endeavouring  to  answer  one  objection,  which  may  be  made  to 
the  opinions  I  have  supported  in  the  foregoing ;  I  allude  to 
my  objecting  to  the  expulsion  of  small  holders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  farms,  in  regard  to  which  it  may  be 
asked,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  population  is  increasing  so  ra- 
pidly, that  as  families  grow  up,  subdivision  must  go  on,  until 
at  length  the  whole  community  will  become  pauyicrs  ?  I 
might  fairly  ask  in  return,  how  the  plan  of  turning  out 
these  families  will  prevent  paitpcrism  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  latter  plan  is  by  much  the  surest  way  to  produce  such  a 
result.  But  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  will 
perhaps  be  arrived  at,  by  endeavouring  to  a  certain  how  far 
the  apprehensions  of  asu|)erabundanf  population,  c.t  present  so 
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•♦••ntiMlly  i^ntt'Ttuiin'tl,  inay  or  may  not  Iks  iustifiod  by  facls: 
lor  it'  it  sliouM  ;ii»|»i':iv  thrro  was  1;iiiil  i.'nou£rh  in  the  kin*jJoai 
!«>!  ;i!l  it>  iiiliui'itaiit^,  iiou*  «^xistiiiir,  ami  for  u^  ninny  more  as 
• .  ii'.i!  in   :iiitii-i]i:ao(l  in  nny  rciuiiuiablo  tinio.  ami  that  noThiii;;: 
ijiMi   w.i.H  wuiitiiii:  l»u!  jiropL-r  rvicuiations  tf>  niiikv  it  avuilabie 
!'i»r  tin  ir  wants,  thi-n  tin?  tilijivtion  isiav   hv  tuirlv  oonsickroil 
r.i  1m-  ?*iI.  :isi«!t'.     In  ulatt;  pnlilioutiim  ontitloil  '*  Irolantl  a^  it 
'A.;*,  i*,   anil  tiuiiht  to  lii»,"  ;i   tablr   i<   ;riven  of  tlm  ai'ieable 
•  ••i.'i'iit-   ami   roinilation  ot' cadi  CMimtv  ia   Ireland,  which 
'.  I'.-  I'l-  .ii|);>MM  fl.  at  loast,  sn  tar   nhitn'il*i  aociiratOf  as  t> 
:itV<i<i  lilt:!   ttir  t lit*  following' <*aK'ulat.tt)ii>.       From  tlii:*  tabic 
it   a'.iiM.ii^   tli:i»    tiif   rountv   i»r   Armagh  omtains    *2r2.7.x} 
:irn  *,  '.W'A  a  |H.|.ii!;iti,iiiot' -.?"».•  ».V5  souU,  and  that  tho  entire 
k:i.Liioiii  <:nnt;iijw    i ' . IJO.T j!»   acits,  and  7.Sm0.1»I0  souls ; 
i!«i\\,   in   t!i--   rnsmtv  I't*  Anu:i'jli.   l»v  a   n:oent  siirvev.  ini>re 
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raent ;  and  in  regard  to  this,  I  wonld  say,  from  a  pretty  ge- 
neral  knowledge  of  it,  that  under  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  and  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  the  produce 
would  be  treble  of  what  it  yields  at  present,  and  1  think  this 
may  be  considered  as  practically  proved,  if  1  can  shew  far- 
mers possessing  land  of  average  quality,  who  being  induced 
to  change  their  manner  of  cultivation  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed, are  now  receiving  fully  treble  produce  from  the  iden- 
tical same  farm  to  what  it  formerly  yielded ;  but  supposing 
it  only  to  yield  double  as  much,  it  would  follow,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Armagh,  if  that  beneficial  change  became  gene- 
ral, might  be  doubled  also,  without  in  any  degree  lessening 
the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants ;  which  increase  being  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  and  applying  it  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  would  make  it  adequate  to  the  support  of  better  than 
thirty-five  million  of  souls.    When,  therefore,  it  is  considered 
what  unexhausted,  I  might  say  unexplored,  resources  remain 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  increase  of  inhabitants  that  can 
be  expected  in  any  definite  period,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evi- 
dent to  every  reflecting  person,  that  all  fears  as  to  a  surplus 
population  are  perfectly  ideal,  and  that  it  is  its  unequal  dis- 
tribution, and  not  its  aggpregate  amount,  which  is  to  be  de- 
plored.    It  may  be  said  that  the  quantity  of  waste  land  in 
the  county  of  Armagh  is  below  the  average  of  the  kingdom, 
and  this  I  have  not  the  necessary  returns,  exactly  to  ascertain, 
but  the  proportion  in    Armagh  would  give  an  amount  of 
3.000.000  of  acres  of  unprofitable  land  in  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, which  cannot  be  so  far  from  the  truth,  as  in  any  mate- 
rial degree  to  affect  the  result  of  the  foregoing  calculation.* 
If  then  such  be  the  real  state  of  the  question,  what,  it  will 
be  demanded,  can  prevent  the  population  now  in  existence 
from  seizing  upon  comforts  so  completely  within  their  reach. 


*  The  commissioners  of  bogs,  in  their  fourth  Keport,  calculate  the  ex- 
tent of  waste  land  that  might  be  reclaimed  at  2.830.000  acres,  which 
coincides  pretty  nearly  with  tlic  calculation  here  made. 
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;iud  applying  themselves  at  once  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
iraniensc  tracts  of  improvable  land,  at  present  lying  useless? 
The  answer  to  this  will  lead  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  arrive 
at,  and  the  reply  1  should  give  would  be,  that  the  cAjV/*  rea- 
son was,  the  want  of  sr  cur  it}/  for  person  and  propvriijy 
which  deters  the  working:  classes  from  attempting^  to  settle 
in  any  place  remote  from  their  own  connexions,  and  thereby 
prevejits  the  population  from  extending  itself  to  the  more  un- 
cultivated parts  of  the  country,  and  being  thus  pent  up  in 
particular  districts,  it  occasions  land  to  be  almost  unattaina- 
ble, where  there  is  the  greatest  wish  to  cultivate  it,  and  leaves 
it  lying  idle,  where  it  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance.  i\ny 
one,  who  knows  anv  thinij^of  the  state  of  Ireland,  knows  that 
it  is  not  safe  in  a  fanner  to  emigrate  even  to  an  adjoiniofr 
parish,  without  paying  largely  for  what  is  called  the  good 
will  of  the  person  to  whom  he  succeeds,  which  explains  fully 
the  reason  why  a  sum  of  money,  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of 
thence  simple  of  the  land,  is  often  given  to  get  into  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  under  a  respectable  landlord,  in  a  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, althoui}:h  \.\io  land  may  b'*  subjoct  to  its  f "II  vnhir 

iii  roil ;  Ijiit  to  ttio  want  of  tccuiitv  fur  ])cr''0n  and  proi.ertv 

•  1  I      1       • 

may  aNo   be    added,   tlio  want  ofvs/i///  and  capital  in  the 

working  population,  and   the  conseiiucnt  incapricily  of  thos- 

wlju  liuvo   vcithrr,   to  attempt  the  business  of  recliimiiiir. 

which  requires  Ixtth,  and  thus  (oven   wheio   land  nii^'ht  bo 

ricNjnin'd)  they  cannot  proceed,  without  meotinir   tbiit   siip- 

po"t   JJii  1   assistance  froin  the  /'///r//r)/Y/.sMvhich  th(  tf   :-re.  •.'•'- 

i:erally  speiikin--,   iinwlljiii;;   or  unuMe    to   alTo:d  ;   and  rhij< 

thinii's  have  been  lofr  to  tuLo  their  own  course  from  coiitt:rv 

t  >  cfiitii'v.  flio  local  improvement  creeping  (m  bv  de'jr.'ces,  as 

it  hapnons  to  be  pushed  forward  by  the  advuncinj^^  lidi»  of  po- 

j)ulation  in  oncli  particular  district,  without  almost  an  instance 

ot  any   tliiii:;-   beirii;-   undertaken   upon  an  extemlod  scale,  to 

b:L'ii»:  int.)  cuitivatioT)  the  mimeious  tracts  of  oounirv,  whicli 

would  so  well  repay    ti:c  sums  that  mig-ht  be  judiciously  q\' 

pcndod  n.i  them  :  and  th-  XmmI  is  left  waste,  whicli  alone  is 
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capable  of  affbrding;  the  necessary  employment,  and  the  peo- 
ple arc  left  turbulent,  discontented,  and  disaffected,  and  will 
always  remain  so,  until  employment  is  provided  for  them. 
Tlie  existinpf  state  of  things,  therefore,  operates  as  cause  and 
effect :  the  land  lyin^  waste  leaves  the  people  lawless  and 
turbulent;  and  again,  the  lawlessness  and  turbulence  of  the 
people  is  the  cause  of  the  land  being  loft  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PLAN  PROPOSED  FOR  GIVING  EMPLOYMENT  TO  THE  POOR, 
AND  COLONIZING,  WITH  ADVANTAGE,  THOSE  PARTS  OF 
THE    KINGDOM    NOW   LYING    WASTE. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  conclusion  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  it  seems  in  vain  to  look  for  amendment,  or  to 
expect  any  beneficial  chancre  in  the  present  deplorable  slate 
of  things,  until  that  complete  dominion  of  the  law  is  ob- 
tained, and  that  absolute  and  decided  state  of  t^ecurity  is  es- 
tablished, which  may  open  to  industry  and  enterprize  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  kingdom,  and  guarantee  to  every  man 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  This  is  what  Ireland  has  never  yet 
enjoyed,  and  until  it  be  arrived  at,  no  hope  need  be  entertain- 
ed of  seeing  the  kingdom  prosper,  as  it  ought  to  do.  But  as 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  its  past  and  present  state  cannot 
all  at  once  be  got  the  better  of,  and  as  general  respect  for 
the  laws  cannot  bo  looked  for,  until  a  new  generation  shall 
have  arisen,  unacquainted  with  the  crimes  and  confederacies 
now  existing,  it  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  some- 
thing of  a  local  nature  might  not,  in  the  interim,  he  success- 
fully undertaken,  to  check  the  evils  of  the  day  ;  and  if  skill, 
capital,  and  security  cannot  at  once  be  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  whether  it  may  not  be  afforded  in  certain 
situations,  where  local  circumstances  seem  to  favour  the  at- 
tempt. I  would  therefore  propose,  that  the  state  should  as- 
sume the  rieht  of  takinir  to  itself  tlioso  tracts  of  reclaimablo 
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land,  which  the  owners  continue  to  let  remain  uncultivated, 
and  after  giving  fair  compensation,  should  make  a  practical 
experiment,  whether  they  could  not  be  colonized  to  advan- 
tage.    Let  the  experiment,  of  course,  be  first  made  where 
the  greatest  chance  of  success  exists,  that  is,  where  fuel  and 
limestone   are  to  be  had,  and  drainage  most  practicable; 
likewise,  where  the  interference  with  the  private  rights  of 
individuals  seems  to  be  least  objectionable ;  for  example, 
where  extensive  and  reclaimable  morasses  are  owned  by  such 
a  number  of  proprietors,  as  to  make  any  joint  effort  at  re- 
claiming, the  least  likely  to  take  place ;  in  this  respect,  the 
valuable  reports  of  the  bog  commissioners,  made  some  years 
back,  and  the  present  ordnance  sun-ey,  would  give  ample  in- 
formation.    Take,   for  example,  the  Bog  of  Allan,  where 
there  are,  I  believe,  thousands  of  acres  capable  of  drainage, 
to  which  no  individual  right  can  be  proved  ;  suppose  govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  drainage  of  this,  and  to  purchase,  bv 
a  valuation,  such  parts  as  any  property  could  be  proved  in. 
Let  the  work  be  then  undertaken  at  the  public  expense,  un- 
der the  direction  of  experienced  engineers,  and  let  the  work- 
men be  stimulated  to  exertion  by  having  an  allotment  of  ton 
to  twenty  acres,  in  perpetuity,  proposed  to  them  as  the  re- 
ward of  good  conduct ;  their  own  numbers  would  afford  mu- 
tual protection,  and  a.s  soon  as  the  drainage  was  completed, 
let  their  lot  be  marked  out,  and  they  turned  over  from  the 
engineer  to  the  agricultuiist,  to  be  dealt  with   exactly  as  I 
have  already  described.     Here  then  would  be  skill,  capital, 
and  security  afforded,   and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  as  to  a  large 
profit  being  derived  to  government  from  the  undertaking. 

In  prosecuting  such  a  plan  as  this,  government  should  not 
advance  one  farthing,  except  for  such  objects  as  supplied  the 
means  of  industry,  as  lime,  seeds,  Ac,  and  some  assistance 
to  roof  iheir  liuts.  Let  every  comfort  be  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry,  to  rouse  which  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  exertion, 
nothinp:  more  would  be  necessary  than  to  liold  out  the  pro?- 
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pect  ofaper/70/tti/y,  asabove  mentioned.  It  is  the  charm 
contained  in  the  vford perpetuity  which  induces  such  numbers 
of  individuals,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  many  of  the 
oomforts  of  life,  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  there  undergo 
hardships,  far  beyond  what  any  settler  would  experience  at 
home,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  him  his  fair  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  I  would  propose 
that  his  rent,  for  the  first  seven  years,  should  not  exceed 
the  interest,  at  five  per  cent.,  upon  the  total  government  out- 
lay in  purchase  and  draining,  and  that  he  should  pay  besides 
five  per  cent,  interest  for  any  thing  advanced  to  him  indivi- 
dually, until  repaid,  which  I  calculate  he  would  be  able  to  do 
before  the  seven  years  expired  ;  at  this  period  a  new  valua- 
tion to  take  place,  and  if  he  had  improved  the  land  so  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  then  to  be  entitled  to 
his  perpetuity,  adding  to  the  original  rent  half  of  the  increased 
value.  Thus  if  the  original  rent  was  two  shillings  per  acre, 
and  the  improved  value  ten  shillings,  he  would  be  charged  six 
shillings,  viz.  two  shillings  and  the  half  o(  the  increased  value 
of  eight  shillings ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  the 
whole  had  not  been  brought  under  a  rotation  of  crops,  then 
the  settler  would  only  be  entitled  to  a  lease  for  twcnty^one 
years,  at  a  rent  to  be  similarly  calculated.  All  the  details  of 
a  measure,  like  the  foregoing,  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a 
treatbe  like  this :  but  suppose  a  settler  to  have  earned,  by 
previous  labour  under  the  engineer,  the  small  sum  that 
would  support  him  whilst  he  would  be  engaged  in  setting  his 
potatoes  upon  his  new  lot,  and  having  done  so,  that  he  should 
then  return  to  his  work  until  his  crop  was  ripe,  and  that  in 
his  extra  hours  he  should,  during  the  summer,  put  up  a 
small  cabin,  which  his  earnings  might,  perhap,  enable  him 
to  do,  or  with  the  assistance  of  40s.  to  50s.  advanced  him, 
he  would  then  be  perfectly  fit  to  proceed  in  reclaiming, 
and  with  much  less  hardship  and  suffering  than  attends  an 
emigrant  on  his  first  settlement  in  America,  which  would 
cost  as  much  for  one  family  as  would  put  thirty  here  into 
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settler  a  mere  pauper,  but  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  pcrpetuityj 
without  incurring  any  ill-will,  or  being  exposed  to  any  inse- 
curity, would  bring  settlei-s  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
having  capital  to  build  houses,  and  reclaim  the  lands,  without 
any  assistance  whatever ;  and  as  the  removal  of  each  settler 
from  his  immediate  neighbourhood  would  leave  a  space  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  adjoining  population,  the  benefit  of  an  expe- 
riment of  this  kind,  in  any  one  place,  would  be  thereby  dif- 
fused generally,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  no  one  who 
has  had  any  experience  of  the  anxiety  to  obtain  land,  under 
a  fair  and  liberal  landlord,  when  it  can  be  done  without  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  (even  where  they  obtain  no  lease  what- 
ever,) will  for  a  moment  apprehend  any  want  of  settlers. 
In  fact,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  government  confined 
themselves  merely  to  the  purchasing  all  land  that  was  allow- 
ed to  lie  waste  by  the  owners,  and  having  brought  it  into  a 
state  fit  for  cultivation,  by  draining,  would  then  lot  it  in  per- 
petuity, in  small  farms,  at  a  remunerating  rent,  there  would 
be  applicants  enough  to  occupy  any  land  that  might  in  this 
way  be  brought  into  the  market,  and  with  capital  sufficient 
for  its  cultivation,  and  thus  the  object  of  giving  employment 
would  be  accomplished,  at  the  same  time  exonerating  go- 
vernment from  having  any  further  trouble  in  the  business. 
And  when  the  difference  is  considered  between  the  induce- 
ment of  a  twenty-one  year  lease,  held  out  in  the  case  alluded 
to  in  the  note,  and  the  grant  for  ever  to  be  j)roposed  in  the 
other,  it  leaves  no  doubt  that  I  am  right  in  believing  that 
most  respectable  settlers  would  offer.     Supposing  then  these 
expectations  to  be  realized,  and  that  the  plan  recommended 
was  extended,  in  succession,  to  the  waste  lands  of  absen- 
tees, and  then  to  waste  lands  of  every  description,  it  is  easy 


estate  ;  they  arc,  generally  spcakiDg,  weavers,  and  do  not  require  more 
than  about  tlircc  acres  of  land  each  :  hut  in  consequence  of  the  allotnicuts 
being  particularly  reserved  for  them,  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  seve- 
ral applications  from  others  who  had  capital  to  build,  and  also  to  reclaim 
the  land,  without  requiring  any  assistance  whatever. 
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taining  the  desired  tranquillity,  than  any  laws,  however  se- 
vere, that  can  be  enacted.     But  it  is  not  necessary  in  this 
case  to  argue  from  analogy ;  the  principle  is  already  recog- 
nized, and  acted  upon  in  every  grand  jury  presentment,  in 
every  act  to  establish  a  rail  road  or  form  a  canal.     In  all 
such  cases,  the  property  of  individuals  is  taken  at  a  valua- 
tion, without  any  compunction  whatever,  and  this  in  cases 
when  the  property  may  have  been  highly  improved  and  orna- 
mented by  the  taste  and  capital  of  the  owner,  which  seems 
a  much  mor  eextreme  case,   than  taking  that  which  has 
been  neglected  and  left  waste.     But  the  principle  I  contend 
for  has  been  applied  to  cases  still  more  in  point,  I  mean  the 
enclosure  of  commons,  where  the  existing  rights  of  numbers 
have,  in  various  cases,  been  made  to  give  way  to  what  ap- 
peared the  general  advantage,  and  I  fear  in  many  instances, 
the  restitution  allotted  to  the  poorer  occupants  by  no  means 
fully  compensated  them  for  the  privileges  they  had  lost. 
With  these  precedents  established,  I  do  not  see  what  solid 
argument  can  be  advanced  in  opposition,  as  the  employment 
of  a  pauper  population  affords  a  stronger  case  of  public  ne- 
cessity, than  ever  has  been  made  out  for  all  the  enclosure 
bills  that  ever  were  enacted.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCLUSION,  SHEWING  THAT  THE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  IN  THE 
TWO  PRECEDING  CHAJ>T£KS  ARE  NOT  IRRELEVANT  TO 
THE  SUBJECTS  PROPOSED  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  IN  THEIR  ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  may  at  first  view  appear,  that  these  discussions  (into 
which  I  have  been  led  by  a  wish  to  shew,  that  there  is  am- 


*  In  these  arg^uments  the  question  is  taken  up  politically,  but  if  it  be 
admitted  that  to  vBaste  bread  is  a  erimt,  as  being  the  support  of  human 
life,  which  I  think  cannot  be  denied,  then  the  principle  I  contend  for,  is 
equally  true,  morally  speaking,  for  if  it  is  a  crime  to  wut$  bread,  it  can- 
not  be  innocent  to  let  land  lie  traste  which  may  be  made  to  produce  it. 
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plo  space  afforded  in  the  kingdom  for  the  comfortable  sub- 
sisiencc  of  every  native,  provided  it  is  made  available  for 
that  purpose)  are  irrelevant  to  the  objects  pointed  out  in 
your  advertisement  to  form  the  subject  of  this  treatise.  But 
upon  further  examination,  they  will  be  found  most  inti- 
mately connected  therewith.  For  from  what  cause  is  it,  that 
the  subdivision  of  farms  is  constantly  going  on  ?  Is  it  not 
that  the  landlord  sees  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  that  mo- 
tives of  humanity  oblige  him  to  submit,  there  being  no  other 
prospect  for  the  family  of  his  tenant,  but  beggary  and  star- 
i  vation  if  he  resists.     But  if  the  plan  I  have  described  was 

i  to  be  adopted,  a  provision  is  made  thereby  for  every  one 

able  and  willing  to  work,  and  the  landlord  would  be  no 
longer  withheld  by  motives  of  humanity,  from  in:»isting 
upon  that  which  his  own  interest  would  so  strongly  urge  him 
to,  and  the  rising  generation  would  be  brought  up  under 

the  impression,  that  they  must  provide  for  themselves.     It 
I  <! 
:J  would  then  be  no  charity,   to  let  them  remain  where  they 

were  to  their  own  injury,  but  it  would  be  a  clrarity  to  force 
them   to    labour    for   a   settlement   for   thcm.selvcs,   and  tf) 
compel   them  to   go   wliero  they  would   bo  better  ofi',  tiian 
staving  at  home.      But   the   most  like]v  lliini::   i5>.   th:it    no 
kind  of  coinpul.sion  would  bo  necessary/     Tlie  prospe.-t  ot 
obtaining  a  farm  at  a  moderate  rent  in  perpetuity  bein-i*  bcM 
out,  would  make  tiicm  willing*  enoii;j:h  to  dopiiit,  and  perhaps 
it.   might   be  found,  b'jlbrc  long,    that  landlords   would  bo 
forced  to  abate  something  of  their  demands,  in  order  to  per- 
suade their  tenants  to  siay.  instead  of  beinir  ohli  vc-il  to  U50 
harsh  measures  to  force  them  to  //o.     This  is  no  impossible 
or  improbable  supposition.     In  America,  where  there  is  a 
facility  of  ijt'ttling  upon  unreclaimed  land,  without  being  ex- 

^  It  iiiay  be  n!.iU(Tofdi^cu*;.>'ion,  wliL-lhci  the  con  I  n>l  wliifli  a  llirve  li:"c 
lease  l»ei;jg-ivcn,  instead  of  a  pertM-tuity,  would  maintain  over  ihc  seultr, 
inijLrlil  uot  rcndei  it  a  dci^iral>!e  alteration  to  inake.  In  vilhtr  case,  I 
have  lu)  (^v,\Aa  wlvutevcT  of  £!♦  ttintj  anv  number  of  sclllcis  thai  mvA\t  be 
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posed  to  malice  or  to  ill  will,  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  te- 
nant would  remain  under  a  landlord,  where  he  could  not 
exist  with  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  ?     It 
is  quite  evident  that  he  would  not,  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting labourers  there,  and  the  high  wages  given,  sufficiently 
prove  the  fact,  that  having  such  an  alternative  enables  the 
man  who  has  only  his  health  and  his  hands  to  bring  to  mar- 
ket, to  make  better  terms  for  himself,  and  raises  him  in  the 
scale  of  human  society:  and  would  not  the  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects  here  ?  Undoubtedly  they  would — 
no  tenant  would  stay  in  a  farm,  if  he  could  better  himself  by 
going  away,  and  the  results  of  the  government's  interference 
would  be,  that  the  farms,  instead  of  being  subdivided,  would 
by  degrees  be  enlarged,  and  the  comforts  and  independence 
of  the  whole  community  would  be  gradually  increased,  by 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  without  constraint  or  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  might  look  forward 
with  delight  to  a  period,  when  this  unhappy  country,  for  so 
many  centuries  distracted  by  religious   and  party   feuds, 
might  find  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  possession  of  a  pea- 
santry, raised  to  a  participation  in  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
having  a  personal  interest  in  giving  effect  to  those  laws  by 
which  their  properties  were  protected.     Trusting  that  Ire- 
land may  yet  be  destined  to  realize  so  bright  a  prospect,  and 
that  her  misguided  inhabitants,  directed  as  they  now  too  ge- 
nerally are,  and  have  too  often  been,  to  lawless  and  despe- 
rate courses,  may  yet  be  recalled  to  a  sense  of  their  moral  and 
religious  duties,    and  that  their  warm  and  generous  feelings 
may  yet  be  finally,  and  for  ever,  withdrawn  from  the  control 
of  those  who  so  signally  abuse  their  confidence, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

Armagh,  June,  1833.  WiLLIAM  BlACKER. 

To  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
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The  Whiter  of  the  (bUowiag  Letter  hu  been  ui 
d«U;,  a»  B  icpBratc  tract,  instead  of  miting  to  aoi 
■  Reply  be  is  preparing  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  ] 
the  Enabliibcd  Church,"  bj  the  Ret.  CHASLEa  H 


A  DISSUASIVE  FROM  SEPARATION, 


To  my  dear  Sisters  and  Brethren  in  the  Common  Faitb^ 
at  Westport,  whose  consciences  have  been  dis- 
turbed through  the  subtlety  of  Satan  as  to  matters 
too  high  for  them,  and  who  haye  been  tempted  to 
subyert  the  foundations,  multiply  schism,  and  set 
at  nought  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them— 

I  beseech  you  to  hearken  to  the  remonstrance  and  ex- 
hortation I  would  now,  as  an  unworthy  Elder  of  Christ's 
Church,  address  to  you  in  all  love.  Before  it  can  be  law- 
ful for  you  to  adopt  the  divisive  course  which  my  beloved 
but  deceived  and  fallen  Co-presbyters  invite  you  to  pursue, 
it  is  indispensable  that  Scripture  authority  or  precedent 
should  be  advanced,  authorizing  any  number  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  professing  church,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
separate  community.  I  boldly  and  confidently  affirm,  that 
no  authority  for  such  a  course,  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  revelation.  The  following  examples  are  indeed 
recorded,  but  judge  ye  whether  they  be  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

1.  The  Pharisees;  tliey  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  Family,  arrogating  to  themselves  exclusively  the 
tide,  <'  The  temple  of  the  Lord,"  and  boasted  that  they 
were  a  holier  body.  2.  The  many  Antichrists  in  John's 
days,  who  continued  not  in  the  church,  that  it  might  be 
manifest  they  were  not  of  it,  1  John  ii.  19.  3.  The  sen- 
Mualj  not  having   the   Spirit,  v^ho  separated  themselves  by 
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their  owu  self- willed  act,  but  yet  liad  not  the  presumptioi 
to  constitute  theraselves  into  a  distinct  body  or  church 
Jude  19.  Be  not  imitators  of  any  of  tliese  arrogant  aD< 
unholy  men.  Walk  not  in  their  paths !  Except  these  ei 
amplcs  be  relied  on,  you  have  neither  precept  nor  preoe 
dent  in  Scripture  for  separation.  On  the  contrary,  al 
precept  and  precedent  is  against  it.  The  whole  current  o 
Apostolic  teaching  is  addressed  to  the  correction  of  evil 
and  not  of  separation  from  the  church  in  which  it  may  h 
found.  I  now  entreat  your  consideration  of  the  following 
facts. 

1.  Our  Lord  claims  to  himself,  the  prerogative  of  sepa 
rating  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  and  the  good  from  th 
bad  tish,  after  they  have  been  taken  into  the  net  am 
drawn  to  the  shore.  He  will  himself  send  tbe  reapers,  a 
the  end  of  the  harvest,  to  collect  the  tares  into  bundieSy  o 
separate  bodies,  previous  to  their  being  burned  ;  and  tbei 
shall  the  wheat  bo  gathered  for  the  first  time  into  one  ho 
mogenous  body,  and  be  freed  from  all  adulterating  inter 
mixture.  He  will  also  send  his  own  angels  at  tlie  end  t 
the  age,  and  not  hcforCy  to  sever  the  wicked  from  amongs 
the  just.  Matt.  xiii.  30,  41,  19.  The  Lord  has  himsel 
answenMl  those  his  impatient  sorvaiits,  who  are  troiihlim 
the  hrelliren,  arid  would  fain  cast  out  the  tares  at  onc« 
"Let  botli  grow  totrcllicr  until  the  harvest.*'  Set  nn 
yourselves  thc^ii  against  tlie  LonKs  rcMnmand,  nor  autedat 
the  harve.st. 

2.  'i'he  three  measures  of  meal  wliicli  the  woman  X\yoV 
eonstituted  one  mass  of  dough,  I(>n<^  jirior  to  the  feruieii 
tation  of  the  wlioK^  The  leaven  did  not  reaeh.  in  lis  for 
menting  process,  eacli  particle  of  dough  at  one  an<!  x\\ 
same  moment :  hut  it  was  l<W"t  in  a  hit/rlcn  state  in  flu'  Wfisi 
till  the  u'holc  ua->  leavened.  Matt.  xiii.  'M.  Dare  net  t( 
v.'ithdraw  tlie  leaven  iVom  the  lum|). 

3.  it  is  the  Kin^x,  and  not  his  servants,  who  examine 
the  condition  ot'  t!ie  gnests  who  are  collected  previous  U 
the  mania:;e  si-j^Mcr,  decides  u]Kjn  their  pretensions,  am 
puts  «>uL  tlh-  man  without  the  wedding  garment,  Matt.  \xii 

II -1;^. 

1.  It  is  the  Master  of  the  house  who  will  decide  upoi- 
the  conduct  of  his  servants;  hoth  those  who  are  in  rule, 
and  those  who  are  in  subordinate  positions.  Though  thcrti 
are  evil  rulers  in  it,  still  it  is  M^'  lAjriTs  House:  and  .ili 
p'.\rt\eis  ;\Y*i  Tii^Ym\s\W  \v.  \\\vu  vvxvd  to  him  alone.      lie  will 
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decide  between  them,  and  separate  the  unfaithful  brawl- 
ers, drunkards,  careless  &c.  from  the  faithful,  and  cast 
them  out  of  his  house,  cut  them  off  from  privilege,  {see 
margin,)  and  inflict  the  measure  of  punishment  propor- 
tioned to  the  misdeeds  of  each  particular  oiFender.  if  there 
be  no  drunkards,  brawlers,  &c.  in  his  house,  and  recognized 
as  his  sen'ants,  then  this  exercise  of  judgment  can  never 
take  place.  It  is  the  fact  of  such  a  mixture  of  servants  in 
His  house,  that  gives  all  its  point  to  this  terrific  warning. 
Matt.  xxiv.  45 — 51,  comp.  Luke  xii.  41 — 48. 

5.  It  is  the  Brid^^room  alone  who  shuts  the  door  agunst 
the  foolish  virgins — until  then,  their  folly  was  not  apparent. 
Ere  the  Brid^^room  cometh,  we  are  therefore  called  on  to 
watch,  not  to  decide  on  the  state  of  each  individual  lamp- 
bolder,  or  on  the  measure  of  oil,  with  which  each  may  be 
supplied.  Matt.  xxv.  13. 

6.  The  unprofitable  servant  is  not  called  on  to  account 
for  his  neglect  and  concealment  of  the  talent,  till  the  noble- 
man's return  from  the  far  country.  He  is  not  accountable 
to  his  fellow-servants ;  neither  has  the  Lord  required  it  of 
them,  to  arraign  him  before  them.  Matt.  xxv.  24— -30. 

7.  Our  Lord  did  not  himself  set  the  example  of  separa- 
tion. He  not  only  worshipped  in  the  temple,  which  he 
was  required  to  do  as  under  the  law,  but  also  in  the  syna- 
gogue, which  he  was  not  required  to  do  by  the  law.  Nay, 
m  the  formation  and  institution  of  the  church  in  His 
aposdes,  on  whom  it  was  to  be  built,  he  himself  being  the 
cliief  corner-stone,  he  actually  included  in  their  number, 
one  whom  he  himself  knew  to  have  a  demon  ;  and  never 
exercised  discipline  upon  him,  notwithstanding  his  known 
oovetousness,  and  his  unfaithful  use  of  the  bag,  which  he 
earned.  In  bidding  all  the  apostles,  including  the  traitor, 
to  celebrate  the  memorials  of  his  death,  and  in  actually 
giving  him  the  symbols  thereof,  he  has  shewn  us  that  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  exclude  false  brethren  from  the 
sacrament. 

8.  Amongst  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  on  the 
first  preaching  of  the  apostles,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
of  one  heart  and  one  soul,  were  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
whose  hearts  were  filled  with  Satan,  Acts  iv.  32;  v.  1—3; 
and  thouffh  the  apostle  smote  them  with  sudden  death  for 
lying  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  was  this  an  act  of  most 
extraordinary  discipline,  designed  as  a  warning,  not  a 
precedevtt  and  exhibiting  the  fact  at  the  very  threshold. 


thai  to  the  Lord  alone  belougetb  the  viDdieatioii  of  hU  ia- 
aiilted  majesty  and  grace.  Presume  not  to  assume  the 
prerogative  of  the  Lord,  or  the  power  of  the  Spirit-filled 
apostle. 

9.  All  the  baptized  were  not  genuine  believers,  as  ap< 
pears  from  the  case  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  who,  though 
pronounced  to  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  d 
iniquity,  was  simply  reproved  and  warned,  not  excluded 
from  the  church. 

10.  St.  Paul  did  not  even  separate  tbe  disciples  s! 
Ephesus  from  the  synagogue,  till,  after  a  forbearance  ol 
three  months,  he  found  divers  of  the  synagogue  so  hard' 
ened  as  to  speak  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude. 
Ue  did  not  deem  it  needful  for  their  furtherance  and  joj 
of  faith,  that  they  should,  previous  to  thitf,  assemble  in  \ 
separate  and  distinct  body,  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus 
Had  the  Apostles  of  Dissent  been  there,  they  would  nol 
have  thus  borne  with  the  Jews  for  a  single  hour.  The} 
would  immediately  have  formed  an  exclusive  meeting.  The 
long-suffering  of  our  Lord  towards  his  church  is  a  feature 
of  his  character  which  they  set  at  nought,  and  is  a  par- 
ticular in  which  they  seem  not  to  desire  any  conformity  Ui 
Him.  Oh  !  that  we  could  estimate,  as  it  becomes  us,  tbi 
long-suffering  of  Jesus. 

11.  The  position  of  the  branches  wild  by  nature,  musl 
be  analogous  to  the  position  of  the  natural  branches  of  the 
true  olive  tree.     There  was  no  provision  made  in  the  Jew- 
ish church  for  the  separation  of  the  fruitful  branches  from 
the  parent  stem,  or  from   the  fruitless  branches   still  ad- 
hering to  it.     The  excision  of  the   hitter  wsis  an  act  of  di- 
vine judgment;  and  the  Christian  church  is  also  forewarned 
that  their  standing  is  a  standing  of  faith,  and  exhorted  not 
to  be  high-minded,  hut  fear,  and  to  take  heed,  lest  a  simi- 
lar judicial  excision  should  also  cut  them  off  from  privi- 
lege.    It  was  God  himself  who  cut  off  the  natural  branches, 
it  is  he  also   who  will   cut  off   the  en^raffed   ones.     He 
hath  reserved  to  himself  this  right  exclusively.     Who  then 
is  he  that  dares  to  assume  to  himself  this   prerogative,  to 
unchurch  the  church,  separate  the  fruitful  branches  from 
the  stock,  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  the  body?     Where 
is  their  authority  ?      Where  are   their  credentials?     These 
sons  of  Levi  take  too    much   upon   them.      If  like  Korali, 
l>athan,  and  Abiram,   they  have  cenfeers,  yet  are  they  not 
thereby   authorised    to    rl  e    up   in    lebeilion    sig:iinst   iLe 


rulers  of  the  cliiirch — or  to  trouble  the  congregation  of 
Israel.  Rom.  xi.  17 — 21. 

12.  Not  only  are  the  saints  at  Rome  reminded  that  the 
excision  of  the  fruitless  branches  is  not  an  act  that  bolon^- 
eth  to  them,  and  directed  not  to  be  high-minded  but  to 
fear,  but  they  arc  also  specially  commanded  not  to  judge 
the  servant  of  another,  for  to  his  own  master  he  standeth 
or  fallcth.  Neither  as  rcgardeth  the  o1>servanre  of  feasts 
or  of  seasons,  is  he  to  be  arrtiigned  before  them.  Be  he 
never  so  weak  in  faith,  yet  is  ho  to  be  received,  and  not 
judged  of,  seeing  that  the  decision  of  his  case  is  reserved 
for  the  final  assize.  ^'  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother? 
or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?  for  we  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ !"  If  we 
choose  in  our  wilfulness  to  anticipate  that  hour,  we  can 
eiFect  no  separation  but  for  evil,  for  in  tlie  attempt  wo 
must  needs  put  a  stumbling  block  in  our  brother's  wsiv. 
Rom.  xiv.  1,  4,  10,  i3« 

1:3.  St.  Paul,  having  appealed  from  the  carnal  judg- 
ment of  the  Corinthians,  albeit  tliev  came  behind  in  no 
ffi/ti  were  richly  endowed  with  su|)er natural  power,  and 
might  fairly  have  undertaken,  if  any  could  have  done  it 
laivfully,  to  decide  on  the  measure  of  ministerial  compe- 
tency in  their  teachers — St.  Paul,  I  say,  asserts  his  en- 
tire independence  of  the  church,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fel- 
low-workers, seeing  that  they  are  the  appointed  journey- 
men, builders,  servants,  husbandmen,  under-rowers,  and 
stewards  of  Christ,  accountable  to  him,  and  to  him  alone, 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office :  but  still  accountable 
to  him ;  and  therefore  does  he  warn  his  brother-builders 
against  adding  combustible  materials,  worthless  dross  to 
the  temple  which  he  had  commenced  in  Corinth,  and  which 
they  were  commanded  to  carry  on,  seeing  that  the  fire 
shall  try  every  man's  work  (i.  e.  every  minister's  work), 
and  the  day  shall  declare  its  character.  But  to  that  day 
he  postpones  the  decision,  and  by  manifest  inference,  con- 
demns the  vain  attempt  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  to  quit  their  juxta-position  with  the  wood,  hay, 
stubble,  be  these  thrust  in  never  so  largely  into  the  pile, 
or  to  remove  themselves  from  the  building  which,  not- 
withstanding this  worthless  admixture,  is  still  God's  build- 
ing, and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  iii.  3 — 17. 
In  fact,  to  separate  from  this  building,  because  the  proxi- 
mity of  wood,  hay,    and  stubble  is  felt  to  be    grievous. 


voutd  be  1^  set  at  nought  a  whoiesouic  trial,  would  be  in 
effect  to  separate  from  the  communion  of  saints,  and  would 
be  a  fearful  act  of  disobedience  to  Him  who  alone  hath  the 
power  of  destroying  him  that  defileth  his  temple. 

14.  The  apostle,  pursuing  the  same  train  of  thought,  re- 
pudiates any  human  decision  as  it  concerns  his  fidelity, 
being  the  servant  and  steward  of  the  Lord  and  not  of 
man,  and  then  draws  this  conclusion,  ivhicli  I  pray  tiie 
Great  Bishop  of  the  Church  to  impress  upon  your  con- 
sciences— ^^Therefore,  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  till 
the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  tk 
darknesff*  (which  he  implies  to  be  in  the  churcli),  "and 
will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts,''  &c.  I  Cor. 
iv.  5.  This  can  never  be  construed  to  mean,  as  1  \vBSt 
heard  it  asserted,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pronoaiicv 
judicially  on  the  final  condition  of  any,  because  we  are 
unable  to  judge  as  to  whether  they  are  elected  unto  eternal 
life,  for  to  such  a  conclusion  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
did  not  and  could  not  conduct  him.  The  subject  before 
him  was  the  competency  of  ministers,  their  comparative 
value,  their  independence  of  the  church's  judgment,  their 
responsibility  to  Christ  alone.  Though  faithfulness  to  Him 
who  sent  them  was  rcfjiiired,  yet  was  it  a  very  small  thinxr 
that  they  should  be  judged  of  man  ;  Paul  did  not  judge 
himself — "  Ho  that  judgrth  ine,"  )»e  to  whom  the  proro- 
gative  alone  helongetli,  ho  addetli,  "  is  thv  Ijf»rfL  Tlure 
fore  judge  nothing/'  ^o. 

15.  further,  in  addressing  himself  to  this  s*iine  ch'iroli 
at  Corinth,  wherein  there  was  so  largo  a  propcirtion  of  per- 
sons  given  up  to  such  beastly  imoxicatioii  arul  glutloi.v.  thai 
they  could  not  even   abstain   from  indulging  these  vico* 
when  they  came  to   tlie  Lord's  ta!)le,  he  only  jMits  lorth 
the  apostolic  |>o\ver  of  excluding  one  member  from  amoni: 
them,  an   unparalleled   transgressor,    and     this    man   wa* 
given  up  to  Satan  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  riesli  !     Not ;. 
word  is  to  be  met  with  through  this  Kpisllc,   denotinir  tha' 
the  righteous  ought  to  sejiarate  from   so  corrupt  a  chiircl 
But,  on  the  contrary,  repentance   throughout   is  urged  •• 
all — one  kind  of  separation    is  indeed   urged,    luil  it  i< 
separation     from   evil    principles    and    habit^^,      and   i; 

a   separation    from    the    chinvh.       Though    the    evil   I. 
ven  wa*  in   the   midst   of  them,  yet  as  a   body    are  tt 
caWeA   unlcavrncd^  vv.\\v\  axv*    ie<\uired    to  purge    out  | 
Ron-«i\\y  ^otti  \W\v  QNNw  \^v^^^v«v>^  ^\vj  V-*x^w  ^C  malice 
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vicked  11688.  Dear  bretiiieii,  this  is  the  purgation  which 
it  becomes  us  to  undertake.  There  is  evil  enough  iu  our 
own  hearts  to  purge  out,  without  undertaking  either  the 
gratuitous  office  of  purging  the  church,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment u|)on  it,  or  of  forming  a  schismatical  communiou. 
I  Cor.  V.  1—8. 

16.  Notwithstanding  the  deep  corruption  every  where 
charged  throughout  tliis  Epistle  on  the  church,  yet  are 
they  all  addressed  as  wise  men^  partakers  of  a  cup  which 
was  the  communication  of  the  blood,  and  of  bread  which 
was  the  communication  of  the  body  of  Christ;  and  though 
many,  as  being  one  loaf  tmd  one  body.  Now  mark,  this 
statement  is  made  as  a  reason  for  their  fleeing  from  idola- 
try, to  many  of  the  practices  of  which  tlicy  were  still  ad- 
dicted ;  for  it  appears  that  they  actually  drank  alike  of  the 
cup  of  devils  and  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  fed  alike  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord  and  at  the  table  of  devils.  Although 
they  had  outwardly  this  fellowship  with  devils  and  with 
the  Lord,  yet  are  they  assured  that  a  real  participation 
with  both  is  impossible,  and  then  rules  are  laid  down  ibr 
their  future  conduct.  The  full  exposure  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Corinthian  Chnrch  would  he  of  so  defiling  a 
character,  that  I  abst^iin  from  all  further  allusion,  save 
that  which  arises  necessarily  out  of  a  passage  in  the  2nd 
Epistle,  too  commonly  quoted  in  defence  of  schism,  which 
it  does  not  warrant  in  the  most  remote  degree,  viz. 

17.  2  (.'or.  vi.  II  — 18.  Separation  is  here  enjoined  in- 
deed; but  the  unclean  thing  to  be  avoided  is,  the  idolatry 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  particularly  the  fornication  jiractised 
in  the  idol's  temple.  The  separation  enjoined  was  a  sepa- 
ration, not  from  a  corrupt  cliurch,  but  from  the  unclean- 
nessof  Paganism. — See,  in  confirmation,  1  Cor.  vi.  15 — 20. 

18.  I  pass  over  a  great  iimss  of  Scri}>ture  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  ciu«e  of  the 
church  at  Siirdis,  Rev.  iii.  1 — '1.  I  believt?  nothing  can  be 
said  of  a  church  more  truly  descriptive  of  a  corrupt,  evil, 
and  apostate  condition,  than  what  is  said  of  this  church. 
It  had  a  name  to  livcy  but  that  was  all.  "  Thou  art  dtadi** 
is  the  manner  in  which  lie  addresses  her,  who  hath  the  seven 
spirits  of  God.  Yet  even  in  this  grave-yard  there  were  a 
few  names,  which  had  not  defiled  their  garments — a  mat- 
ter the  more  extraordinary,  as  they  were  every  where  sur- 
rounded with  putridity  and  corruption.  A  touch  would 
have  defiled ;  and  yet,  even  here,  in  this  revolting  eharneU 
house,  there  were  a  few  whose  garments  remained  unde- 
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filed.  Now,  what  saith  the  chief  bishop  ?  Does  he  require 
those  few  uodefiled  to  flee  quickly  from  the  sepulchral 
cavern?  No  such  thing.  He  saith  to  this  dead  church, 
'^Remembery  therefore,  how  thou  hast  received  and 
heard,  and  hold  fast  and  repent!^ 

19.  One  instance  more.     The  Apostle  Jude,  in  desciib- 
ing  the  separatists  before  referred  to,  speaks  of  them  ai 
brute  beasts,  waterless  clouds,  fruitless  trees,  wanderixig 
stars,  for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  reserved,  &c. ; 
and  yet  states,  that  they  actually  communicated   with  the 
saints  in  their  feasts  of  love,  feeding  themselves  without 
fear.     But  though  he  calls  them  spots  in  those  feasts  of 
love,  yet  he  commands  not  their  exclusion,  nor  requirea 
the  saints  to  separate  from  them.     But  this  lie  lays  down 
as  the  rule  to  be  observed  bv  those  who  ivere  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus — *^  But  ye,   beloved,  building  up  yourseWea 
on  your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  ht€f 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  Gody  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.     And  of  some  have 
compassion,  making  a  difference :    and  others  save  with 
fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire ;  hating  even  the  garment 
spotted  by  the  flesh."  Ver.  10 — 2:5.     Let  this  beyournile 
also ;  and  remember,  that  the  garments  may  be  kept  uode- 
filed even  in  a  dond  cinirch. 

The  manifost  inference  derivable  from  tlic  above  fads, 
(and  many  others  of  a  similar  character  nii^ht  be  adtled,)  is 
simply  this — that  separation  is  an  evil  thing,  uncounte- 
nanccd  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  a{>4>stles.  This 
conclusion  is,  however,  met  in  what  I  deem  a  most  disinge- 
nuous manner. 

I.  It  is  argued,  that  while  separation  would  have  been 
evil  before  the  apostacy  set  in,'that  now  the  call  addrcsKcd 
to  God's  children  is,   "  Come  out  of  Babylon."     J  reply, 

fa.J  The  apostacy  had  commenced  in  John's  days- 
there  were  then  many  Antichrists.  It  w«s  developed 
largely  in  the  church  of  Thyatira.  Yet  that  church — thouffh 
warned  against  the  practices  of  Jeze])ol,  and  censured  for 
sufferir.g  her  to  teach— -h  instructed  that  this  act  of  disci- 
pline does  not  belong  to  her — "  /  will  ca&t  her  into  a  bed: 
/will  kill  her  children  with  death:  and  all  the  churches 
f^hall  know  that  /  am  he  that  searchetli  the  hearts  and 
reins."  Rev.  ii.  10—25.  Oh  !  beloved  in  the  Lord,  usurp 
not  t\Ae  \>Texo^^V\ve  of  Jesus !  The  children  of  Jezehcl 
may  \ic  amow^  ^^ow,  Wx.^t'Ssw^  ^\^n  ^^\^WJi\i.lie  reins  and 
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Iiearto.  Affect  not  the  possession  of  such  an  ntlributo. 
Bemember  wliat  ho  addeth  under  these  circumstances, 
after  challenging  to  himself  the  exclusive  p<iwer  of  engag- 
ing in  such  a  scrutiny — "  Unto  you,  I  say,  and  unto  the 
rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  known  this  doctrine, 
and  which  have  not  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they 
speak,"  (the  remnant  in  the  midst  of  them,)  ^*  I  will  put 
vpon  you  nmie  other  burden"  The  apostle  of  dissent  would 
have  put  on  them  the  burden  of  discerning  the  hearts  and 
the  reins — even  the  burden  of  casting  out  Jezebers  children. 
Apostacy  was  farther  developed  in  the  church  of  Sardis,  as 
we  have  seen — it  was  dead. 

(b.)  If  by  Babylon  be  meant  the  temporal  power,  the 
imperial  platfunn — where  the  church  has  her  locality,  as 
Israel  in  her  bondage — it  is  obvious  there  can  be  no  escape 
from  thence.  Israel  could  not  break  her  chains,  nor  re- 
torn  to  Canaan ;  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  even 
there  she  was  thus  addressed — ^^  lyeliver  thyself,  O  Zion, 
that  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon."  Zech.  ii.  7. 
Tills  was  a  physical  impossibility,  yet  was  it  a  moral  duty. 
The  deliverance  depended  on  herself.  It  hung  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  repentance,  conversion,  and  supplication  of 
Israel,  as  represented  in  and  by  Nehemiah.  His  prayer, 
chapter  i.,  is  the  prayer  of  all  Israel.  Nor  is  perfect  stabi- 
lity given  to  them  in  the  land,  till  they  make  the  covenant, 
repent  oF  their  evil,  and  adopt  the  required  reformation,  as 
related  in  the  close  of  Nehemiah's  history. 

But  if  by  Babylon  be  meant  the  drunken  whore  of  the 
Apocalypse,  then  do  I  challenge  all  the  seimnitists  in  Great 
Britain  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  rides  the  ^^  scar- 
let coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy ;  having 
seven  heads,  and  ten  horns :"  that  '^  bhe  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus :"  that  '^  she  hath 
committed  fornication  with  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
intoxicated  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with  the  wine  of 
her  fornication."  Is  this  legend  inscribed  upon  her  brow — 
**  Mystery^  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots  and 
Abominations  of  the  Earth  ?"     If  this  be  shewn,  I  submit. 

If  by  Babylon  be  only  understood,  however,  that  which 
its  name  imports,  confusion,  there  is  enough  of  it  every 
where;  but  no  where  so  much  as  in  those  separate  commu- 
nities which  have  so  mischievously  broken  the  unity  of  the 
church,  increased  schism  and  disorder,  and  set  up  such 
arrogant  claims  to  power  and  purity. 
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II.  It  IB  replied,  that  maoy  precepts  of  the  New  Tciti- 
ment  must  remain  a  dead  letter,  unless  the  children  of  God 
come  out  of  a  corrupt  communion  ;  such  as,  *' Cease  to  do 
evil,"  "  Love  the  brethren,"  &c.  I  will  examine  some  of 
these  monstrouR  miRappHcations  of  Scripture. 

(a»)  "  Cease  to  do  evil^**  is  a  moral  precept,  occurring 
amonf^t  a  number  of  others,  Isa.  i.  16,  addressed  to  tk 
Israelites  indiv'ulually,  and  lias  nothing  whatever  to  say  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline.     They  could  not  cease  to  be  mem- 
bers of  Abraham's  family :  and  though  censured  for  their 
formal  and  unspirituai  services,  yet   was  it  imperative  od 
them  to  attend  the  temple  service,  and  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord.     The  corruption  of  the  Jewish   Church  was  then 
great  indeed,  but  se{)aration  from  it  would  have  been  adn. 
It  is  indiscreet  to  refer  us  to  such  a  precept  as  a  motive  of 
separation ;  but  learn,  I  pray  you,  from  this  place,  how  wide 
the  interpretsition  of  moral  precepts  bv  such  teachers  ii 
from  the  mind  of  tlie  Spirit.  The^iew  T^c^tament  also  con- 
tains similar  exIiurUitions — '^  Abhor    that  which  is  evil." 
I  trust,  hrcthreii,  yon  had  learned  to  do   this  bofore  sepa- 
nilioii  was  |)ro|i()S(Ml  u»  you — even    when    Vf   turned  from 
llu'  i?ri«»r  ol'  \o\\v  \va\s.   Cdiilinuo  to  do  si> :   luit  know  this, 
that  tlie  Holy  Spirit  novcr  coriti'Miphiteil  to  enloro.'  separa- 
tion, whiMi  this  prcH'i'jit  was  ]>onn(Ml.  Rom.  xii.  JK-  nor  vet. 
whrn  hy  IV'ter  he  wrote  the  wonis,  *'  Ksrhuw  evil,"  /  Pit. 
iii.  :^1,  was  tliere  anp:lit  in  eonteniplation  but  the  eorrocti-tu 
of  all    irregularities  <»r  speech    and    temper.      The  2eti»'''*l 
nuivini  is  nuisi  wholesome:   hut  when    it   is  urired  to  inakt 
IKS  ri'helliou^  airainst  tin*  liiuvl's  onlinances,    anil  tu  ilisown 
timse  ehler>    to    wlioni    lit*   has   oiven    the  oversiirht  uf  the 
llorh,  tln'U  it  is   wrested  from  its   le^ntiniatc  })urp*»sc :  aiiJ 
aft«'r  this  sy.steni,   the    Seriptures   heeoine  a    nose  of  wax. 
and  you  ina\    twist  iheiu  to  any   purpose    you  please.     Be 
assured,  the  Lord   has  ]j«>t   ni.fde   you    resjumsihle   tor  tht 
e\il  that  is  in  ulhcr.s.      Too  well  he  knowetli  that  voii  ;tri' 
responsihle  for   too  mueh  evil   in  yours^dvos.      If  vou  an 
ti>  si>parate  fn»in  anv  ('hri>.tian  coFnni:....f  v  in   which  thofi' 
IS  evil,  then,  to  be  «'on^i.sti«nt,  you  must  sejiarato  from  even 
Christian  eonuniuiity  under  heaven;   for  there  is  no  exi>t- 
inyr  community  in  which  there  is  not  eviK  uUowcmI  and  <li'»- 
al  lowed. 

(A.)  ^^Jsovc  tin  hrvthrou^^  is  a  ]uecept  wliich  can  W\  n^a^ 
tified,  and  is  praetised,  in  the  (.'hureh  of  Dnfjlaiul.  I  apiK'.^' 
to  these  <listurherb  tln?msolvetf,  if  they  are  not  conscious  of 
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having  mv  love.  Most  ardently  do  I  love  them;  and  manj 
a  painful  hour,  and  sleepless  night,  have  their  irr^nlari- 
ties  caused  me.  But  according  to  their  whim,  and  moda 
of  distorting  Scripture,  there  can  he  no  love  of  the  bre- 
thren, unless  the  brethren  are  collected  into  one  visible 
bodv.  Then  do  I  say,  that  if  this  be  indeed  so,  it  must 
be  impossible  to  obey  the  rule,  until  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  oF  God  shall  take  place ;  for  till  then,  they  shall 
not  be  exhibited  in  one.  But  in  the  meantime,  am  I  to 
be  told,  that  those  only  who  have  come  out  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  the  brethretiy  and  that  towards  them 
alone  can  this  grace  be  exercised?  Are  they  not,  and 
thanks  be  to  God  for  it,  a  petty,  miserable  minority  ?  Are 
all  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  the  great  majority ^  to  be  set  at 
nought  ?  and  can  they  safely  do  without  them  ?  Suppose 
ihat  the  majority  should  only  consist  of  the  least  honoura- 
ble members,  yet,  can  they  say  to  the  hand  and  to  the 
foot,  we  have  no  need  of  you,  we  can  do  very  well  without 
yoUy  we  can  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  body  without 
you?  J^en^trc^orMr^eareagreedjthatisenough.  Idistinctly 
deny  it.  The  passage  just  referred  to,  is  perverted,  and  can 
only  be  relied  on  in  special  emergencies  to  which  it  refers, 
and  may  be  both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  out  of 
it.  We  cannot  do  very  well  without  them,  nor  they  with- 
out us.  But  the  uotion  of  unity  is  misconceived ;  the  basis 
of  the  union  is  an  invisible  Jesus,  and  it  is  maintained  by 
an  invisible  Spirit.  The  church  of  the  first  born  is  still 
an  invisible  body.  The  unity  itself  were  not  the  less  real, 
though  we  were  all  deprived  of  the  use  of  sight,  or  scat- 
tered to  the  remotest  distance  from  each  other,  without  any 
possibility  of  personal  acquaintance.  Even  under  such 
circumstances,  the  love  of  the  brethren  would  be  a  possible 
attainment,  and  an  incumbent  duty.  Is  there  no  such 
thing  as  the  love  of  God,  and  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  Can  you  sec  them  ?  If  they  be  invisible  objects 
of  love,  why  not  the  brethren  also  ?  It  is  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  soul  that  all  such  precepts  refer.  Cultivate  it  to 
the  utmost  extent ;  so  that  when  you  see  or  meet  a  brother 
or  sister,  you  may  embrace  them  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
tender  regard,  and  exhibit  towards  them  all  kindness  and 
affecUon.  But  renounce  not  other  duties  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  this,  or  to  attain  it  in  the  highest  degree — 
a  degree  in  which  it  can  he  attained  only  in  that  day  when 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  shall  take  place.    Re* 


moinbcr,  that  tlic  saiiiti;  departed  should  be  the  objects  ol 
vour  love,  Hs  well  as  the  saints  now  in  the  tlesh.      It  is  the 
image  oF  Jesus  which  is  to  be  loved.    If  you  love  him  that 
begat,  you  will  also  love  them  that  are  begotten  of  him, 
whether  they  he  known  or  unknown.     If  you  have  read 
Isabella  Campbell's  Life,  you  will  have  seen  to  what  an  ex- 
traordinar}'  degree  she  carried  out  this  grace  towards  a  sis- 
ter in  Christ  whom  she  had  never  seen.     If  you  demand 
Yisibility  as  a  necessary  pre-requisitc  to  the  exercise  of  lore, 
the  principle  of  love  will  become  a  mere   sectarian  feel- 
ing.   I  ivill  mention  an  instance  in  proof,  to  which  I  would 
not  have  referred,  but  for  the  present  commotion.     Befon 
my  dear  brother  Hargrove  was  deluded  with  the  idea  thai 
lie  ought  to  abandon  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghosi 
had  made  him  overseer,  some  of  the  members  of  that  bod] 
to  which  he  now  seems  to  have  attached  himself,  in  theii 
sectarian  bitterness,  actually  remonstrated  with  one  bighh 
esteemed  among  tlicm  for  having  shewn  him  common  hns 
pitality,  and  brotlierly  kindness.     It  was  thought  inconsit 
tent  in  him  to  have  acted  thus  towards  a  minister  of  tb 
corrupt  establisliment.     The  person  alluded  to,  is  a  man  o 
too  loving  a  spirit  to  act  consistently  on   the  principl 
which  demands  visibility,  as  exhibited  in  an  associate  body 
and  lie  was  unmoved  bv  the  remonstrance.      But  he  teas  in 
co7isistcnt  therein.    Was  Mr.  Hargrove  less  a  brother  bcfor 
his  secession  tlian  he  is  now?  Be  not  deceived,  brcthren- 
you  can  not  grasp  the  phantom  by  which  they  seek  toallureyou 
(c.J  ^^ Forsake  not  the  assemhl'mg  ofi/ourselius  together,^*  I> 
carefully  examine  the  context  of  lieb.  x.  2.3,  and  you  wil 
perceive  without  difficulty,  that  this  precept  is  urged  agains 
the  course  pursued  by  tliose  who,  through  fear  of  jierse- 
cution,  or  through  a  lingering  preference   for  Judaisin, 
absented   themselves  from   the  public  services  of  religion 
Thev  were  ashamed  of  the  cross;    and  if  thev  did  noi 
actually  apostatize,  and  trample  up(m  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  (iod,  yet  preferred  being  associated  in  public  estimation 
with  those  wiio  did.    The  Hebrews  were  therefore  enjoined 
to  make  a  bold  and  open   profession,  by  attending  the 
desjused  worship  of  the  Christians ;  and  to  "  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works,"    notwithstanding  the 
reproach  which   such  a  course  would  incur ;    and  exhort 
each  other,  as  I  trust  you  do,  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  all   Christian  duties,  "  and  that  the  more  as  we  sec  the 
day  ap\>Yoivc\Y\T\^?^ 
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These  argumentK,  then,  in  favour  of  seceMion,  I  maia- 
taio  to  be  mere  sophistricK,  unwortliy  of  intelligent  and 
honest  men.  But  I  now  ilcem  it  essential  to  examine  somv 
of  tlic  pretensions  set  up  by  this  self-constituted  body. 

L  They  assume  the  right  of  demolition.  Thev  would 
subvert  the  church  ;  but  can  they  form  another  r  They 
acknowledge  they  cannot.  They  do  not  dare  to  call  their 
disorganized  body  a  church.    No  church  can  now  be  formed. 

1.  Because  the  church  was  formed  by  Christ  himself^ 
and  his  apostles,  ages  ago— and  the  church  is  one. 

2.  There  are  no  directions  contained  in  the  written  word 
for  the  formation  of  churches;  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  it  is  addressed  to  clmrches  already  existing.  They 
were  not  to  engage  in  the  work  of  forming  churches,  for 
that  was  the  office  of  the  apostles* 

3.  There  is  no  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament : 
all  we  meet  with  of  the  kind,  consists  of  distant  allusions 
to  practices  already  in  force. 

4.  The  fact  that  three  or  four  may  meet  together  in  the 
Lord's  name,  having  first  agreed  to  ask  for  some  one 
thing — a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  primitive  church — 
can  never  be  pleaded  as  affording  an  exemption  from  obe- 
dience to  the  church,  and  continued  union  with  her,  and 
attendance  on  her  public  ordinances,  and  recognition  of 
her  rightful  officers.  I  believe  this  passa^j^e,  indeed,  to  be 
misunderstood ;  but  it  suffices  for  my  purpose,  that  it 
regards  solely  an  act  resulting  from  a  private  and  voluntary 
resolve,  adopted  by  two  or  three  individuals  out  of  a  large 
body. 

II.  They  set  up  a  fanatical  claim  to  office,  without  any 
derivative  authority,  nomination,  or  election. 

1.  All  the  brethren,  they  affirm,  have  an  equal  right 
to  teach  ;  and,  notwithstanding  Paul's  question,  *^  Are  all 
teachers?"  boldly  assert  that  the  universality  of  the  title 
is  evidenced  by  the  case  of  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  after  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as  they  *^  went  every 
where,  preaching  the  Word."  But  did  they  go  to  the 
Gtentiles  ?  No,  truly.  They  preached  the  Word  to  none 
but  Jews  only^  Acts  xi.  19 — that  is,  they  exercised  a  privi- 
lege which  belonged  to  none  but  Jews,  of  expounding  the 
word  of  the  law  in  every  synagogue  they  visited.  Thus 
did  our  Lord,  as  a  Jew,  and  thus  did  Paul.     It  was  so 
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•vident  a  custom)  that  when  Paul  went  into  the  aynagogUK 
at  Antioch  in  Piudia,  the  ruler  sent  to  him  and  Barnafau, 
saying,  ^<  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  cxho^ 
tation  for  the  people,  say  on."  Acts  xiit.  13. 

2.  Derivative  authority  they  choose  to  set  aside.    Thei 
deny  all  succession  in  the  ministry  since  the  call  of  Piul 
But  he  obtained  his  office  from  Christ  as  directly  as  did  tb 
twelve ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  is  froa 
his  Epistles  we  sather  the  manner  of  derivative  authoritj; 
as  conveyed  to  the  ministers  in  the  church.     To  Tirootli] 
he  writes  as  to  one  put  in  authority  by  himself  over  th 
Church  at  Ephesus,  instructs  him  as  to  the  selectiDii  €i 
Elders  and  Deacons,  and  exhorts  him  not  to  neglect  th 
gift  that  was  in  him,  which  was  given  him  by  prophecj 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  inti- 
mates his  superiority  to  the  ciders,  as  he  cautions  him  noi 
to  rebuke  them,  nor  to  receive  an  accusation  against  tbem, 
except  before  two  or  three  witnesses — and  charges  him  U 
lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.     All  this  we  meet  with  ii 
the  first  Epistle.     In  the  second,  the  gift  of  God  whid 
he  is  required  to  stir  up,  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  bj 
the  laying  on  of  Paul's  hands ;  and  further,    the  apostli 
thus  commissions  him :  ^*  the  things  which  thou  bast  betrd 
of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  tc 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  tesicli  others  jiIso,"  ii.  2. 
No  honest  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  was  with  refe- 
rence to  such  teachers,  lie  required   him,  in  the  preceding 
Epistle,  to  lay  /lands  suddenly  oti  no  man  :  thus  also,  n'rit- 
ing  to  Titus,  ho  says,  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete, 
that  thou  shoukicst  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  want- 
ing— and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  1    have  appointed 
thee;"  i.  .5,  and  then  he  describes  the  characters  whom  it 
would  become  him  to  select  for  that  purpose.     A  quibble 
has  been  raised  to  neutralize  the  word   '^  ordain" — appoint 
is  just  SLs  good  a  word.     But  how  will  this  alter  the  catse? 
The  appointment  was  in  Titus.     The  same  word  iis  usfd 
in  Acts  vi.  3,  witli  reference  to  the  laying  on  of  the  hsiid^ 
of  the  apostles.     There  is  a  word  however,   which  occor* 
in  Acts  xiv.  23,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  quibble 
— "  when  they  had  ordained*^    (^ii^cTovr^ffa^Ts^  occurs,  slso, 
2  Cor.viii.  19,)  "them  elders  in  every  church."  Thewordor- 
cfatnintheoriginal,  denotes  the  actual  employment  of  the  btnd 
for  the  purpose.     If  the  subordinate  workmen   were  tbui 
soWmiA^  oI&^AT\«d^  as  also  the  elders  whom  he  selected. 
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there  can  lie  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  Titus  was 
to  proceed  in  ordaining  elders  through  all  the  cities  of 
Crete.  Wc  have  thus  arrived  at  a  clear  idea  of  what  was 
the  apostle's  usage  in  the  matter,  an  usage  which  has  hap- 

Eily  descended  to,  and  is  prcsc;rvcd  in  our  church :  take 
eed  how  you  despise  the  Lord's  ordinances,  or  reject  the 
oversight  of  that  man  of  God  who  has  been  sent  amongst 
you,  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  in  Westport.  Esteem  him 
▼ery  highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake  :  disobey  not  the 
command  to  obey  those  who  have  the  rule  over  you.  Here 
is  a  case,  at  least,  where  the  pretence  cannot  be  pleaded, 
that  the  ministry  is  destitute  of  the  energy  of  the  Spirit. 

3.  They  maintain  that  the  brethren  liavc  competency 
sufficient  to  discern  the  gift  in  each  member,  whereby  they 
are  qualified  as  rulei*s,  teachers,  i)astor8,  exhortcrs,  &c. 
That  is,  they  fanatically  claim  to  themselves  the  respective 
gifts  needful  for  the  exercise  of  every  office  in  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  iK>wer  of  discerning  and  deriding  on  the 
gifts  of  all  such  persons,  though  no  formal  a])pointment 
take  place — no  ballot  is  had,  and  no  oral  or  written  desig- 
nation to  office  occurs.  This  claim  of  discernment  is 
however  without  Scripture  warrant,  is  against  apostolic 
practice,  and  amounts  in  effi;ct  to  the  assertion  of  having 
the  Holy  Spirit  amongst  them  in  all  his  pcntecostal  power. 
Indeed,  I  myself  heard  it  asserted  by  my  dear  friend,  who 
claims  a  fitness  for  apostolic  rule,  and  whose  claim  is  ac- 
knowledged among  them,  that  he  was  often  conscious  to 
bimself,  when  preaching,  that  he  was  infallible  in  what  he 
uttered.  But  be  this  as  it  mav,  1  beseech  vou  to  remark, 
that  when  the  Spirit  in  pentecostal  power  was  in  the  church, 
and  when  it  was  taught  by  infallible  men,  this  power  of 
discernment  wsis  ncillier  claimed  for  the  cliiirch,  nor 
deemed  sufficient  to  ensure  the  wholosonie  instruction  and 
feeding  of  the  flock.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  Timothy  was  left  at  Ephesus  whore  Paul  himself  had 
appointed  elders,  and  Titus  in  Crtto,  in  order  that  suitable 
teachers  might  be  selected  and  ordained  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  This  was  deemed  essentially  necessary  in 
Crete,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  must  have  arisen,  had  matters  been  left  to  adjust 
themselves.  The  whole  responsihility  of  the  selection  was 
thrown  on  Titus,  just  because  there  was  no  such  discern- 
ment as  is  now  claimed,  or  because,  as  St.  Paul  informs  us, 
there  were  manv  "unrulv  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
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Kiieriiilly  ihcy  of  the  oircumcifc»ioii,"  (who  were  not  ly^* 
put  out  of  the  hiwly,  i»hserve,  but)  whose  **  mouths  must  be 
stcip|HHl,  u'hn  siihnrt  whnk  houses^  teachinfj:  things  winch 
thfv  inijjfht  n«>t,  tor  fillhy  lucre's  «ike,"  Tit.  i.  10 — 13.  Ilac 
there  heoii  liiscornmont  euouj^h  in  the  body,  no  huch  ev.' 
r«»uhl  liJivo  heen  appreheinhMl.  TJie  iloreivers  iunl  suWr.* 
in;X  tejifhors  would  have  made  n<i  wav  amongst  ihem,  aD<l 
Paul  nt^ed  not  have  deprived  himseli  of  tlie  company  and 
|H!rsonal  aid  of  Titus. 

All   the  errors  on    whieh    I   liave  been  animadvertiD;< 
and   aji^ainst    which   I    warn   yon,     arise   from  iprnoranc? 
of    what    the   ehurch  is.      It  wonid    re<[nirc   volumes  to 
\  iew   it  in  every  aspect    in   whicli  it   is    jiresentcd  before 
us    in     Scripture.       I   eont«*iit     myself     now     with   oof 
%iew  of   it.      It  is  a   school.      The   general    members  of 
it  are  hut  di*<cipleR  or  scholars.     Those  who  belong  to  ihf 
lowe^it  loruis  are  as  miicli   pupils   as    th<»se    who  hflori;:to 
the  highest.      Are  pupils  in  a  posilicui  whic*h  would  ]k\>\\\\; 
ih.'iv  .vi'.tiiiu'  in   judiTuiein   upon,    choosin;:-,    or  diM-oriiinj" 
i!u'    «j  I  !li''h*at*u»nN  »«r  tiicir    toncl'rr.s  "^      TIj  •    a])'»vtl,.<  win- 
liiv.'ij.li-^  i.r  t-n*  l.i'.v.'^t    lonn    ;il    their    llfNt    »m:].  liii'l  v. n 
M..«\-  ti:»  \   writ'  to  l«*:irn  :   hut  still  thi'V    wi-r*'   ili^i':p't>  i-v- 
I'ltir  iIh  \  i.;i«'\v  uliat  niaiiiu  r  ot  spirit  thrv  wrn.' «  :.  lu-rt-r-' 
t'H-  l|"!v    (ilio^'t  Iiad  rrvrairil  lo    iIm'DI.    tlial    J«  s;:<  u;-.^  !.:•• 
•^..ji  I.J    <  i,nl,   aij.l  la  t«»r«*  tin  ir    Master  ha<l    }ii;ii>rji'  «j»«.{.i-i 
tlnlr  ii.'i'ii  r>iaii«li;ru^  il«'it  lli»v  ini::lit  undrrvtai:i.l  tfn- Snii)- 
tun's.      Ii  imi<i  Im«  that  ii-aiiy    piipil>!   reuiaiii    in  iiTimr.i!  «;•• 
of  l!ir  {'v-^x  jirineij.les,   r\i  r  liMri»ir;L'«    hut  novcr  c«  m:!  j  !• 
the  krjou  Ini^e  nf  tlie  truth.      ( )li  I   «!f**j*iso  not  tlie  n/ ./.;•!' 
r//;.SN",    hilt  |nav  for  them  t«»  llini  who  ahmo  can   et^Vr*';-.];. 
ti-aeh  li.eui  li:e  hii'_:iiai:e  nf  ( 'aiiaau.       It   inav  be  a  t*'»:»-'j:: 
Lilian. iL:e    to  tliein    still,   hut    ther*'    i^   tht»  more   T!te«i  :':a: 
thrv  sJuHiliI  liiive  ail  tin*    advantaui's  (»f  seIioolii!i»-.      I'.  \\,i^ 
tl.iis  Jrs.iN  ;!r!.Ml.      He  n^jfcted  n(»iie  j«^  ili^eiples,  hii:  :r..i:  • 
rl.o^r.    ;'!^«!'jii   tlifir  ou  n    hanhie^s  nt'  h»'art,    to  w  itLu^.v-'- 
irj.:.!  tl.rir   '.i;e:e»-.      Tlicy  vi'i*'  olTehdeil,    wer.l  haek,  .•.:..: 
uajixrd  ...I   in-it*  wit!:  hiuK   ,lo!sii  \i.  <»<».      The    sehi'Lir^  •'•! 
<  h:i*i  Mi-re  iT.st    "/v/. » /.'.•;7//  imHhI    (  hri^tiar.s    at   Ai;:ii-i!-. 
)»N't  \,  :  in;:riv  wen*  \\\'\  \\\Y  \\'ov.\   iuih'hintr  all  his  iiistiM-- 
t.oi!>.      \\  lines <    the  cases   already   referred    lo.       V.*;ii,f>s 
Hxiiieneus  ai.il  .Alexandi-r.      Witness  all  those  in  A<i.i  v.r..^ 
tuii.i  d    awav    from    I'aul.  of  whom   were    Phv;reli!i>  aii«. 
oTino^rene.s.      \\'itne«-s  Demas,  jind  Alexander  thecep;"t- 
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smith.  True  it  is,  that  in  every  large  semiiiaiy,  evil  pu- 
pila,  scholars  that  are  corrupters,  will  be  found.  But  are 
scholars  to  assume  the  right  of  discipline,  to  expel  their 
schoolfellows,  and  exercise  rule,  first  dismissing  their 
teachers  ?  What  is  their  duty  ?  Obedience.  They  must 
submit  to  authority  themselves.  It  is  not  for  them  to  ex- 
ercise discipline  towards  the  unruly.  Oh !  brethren,  our 
duty  is  to  mourn  over,  and  to  bewail  the  corruption  that 
is  around  us,  to  pour  out  our  hearts,  like  Nehemiah,  in 
supplication  and  confession  before  God,  first  for  our  own 
sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  people — entreating  mercy, 
and  beseeching  of  Him  who  alone  is  able  to  do  so,  to  rectify 
the  evil.  It  was  the  absence  of  this  spirit  which  Paul  cen- 
sured in  a  corrupt  church,  1  Cor.  v.  2 ;  and  not  the  absenceof 
discipline,  whicn  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  exercise.  Be 
it  ours  to  cultivate  that  spirit.  Let  us  take  heed  to 
instruction  ourselves,  and  imbibe  the  lessons  of  divine 
wisdom. 


February  Sy  1836. 


TUE  END. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  TIPPERARY, 

AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES, 

THEIR  NATURE,  ORIGIN,  AND  INCREASE. 

CONSIDEEED, 

WITH  SUQOESTIOSS  FOR  REMEDIAL  MEASURES; 

RESrECTFinXY   BOBHITTED  TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ELIOT,  M.P., 

kBT  TO  TEl 


TO  TEK  LOKD  LIB  DTE  N  ANT. 


^?f^.T-— _*- ^^ 


A   MAGfSTRATE   OP  THE   COUiTTY. 


PRICE— ONE  8HILLIKG. 


DUBLIN ! 

POINTED  BY  G.  R.  TRACY. 


in  AY,    l»42. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

LORD  ELIOT,  M.P., 

&(%,  8cc^  &Cm 
CHIEF  SECKETARY  TO  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT. 


Mt  Lord, 

The  present  position  of  Tipperary  is  one  of  some 
momenty  torn  asunder  as  the  Northern  Riding  of  that  County  is, 
by  the  frequency  and  appalling  nature  of  its  Crimes. 

In  respectfuUy  and  humbly  submitting  the  following  pages  to 
your  Lordship's  notice,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  own  defi- 
ciency in  ability  to  place  their  subject-matter  in  its  true  light,  I 
therefore  offer  the  remarks  and  suggestions  they  contain,  more  as 
subjects  for  consideration,  than  as  being  worthy  of  guiding  you 
in  the  administrntion  of  your  Lordship's  high  office  in  the  Irish 
Executive. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 
With  much  respect. 
Your  Lordship's  obedient,  humble  servant, 
A  MAGISTRATE  OF  THE  CO.  TIPPERARY. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  alarming  extent  and  increase  of  Crime  in 
Tipperary  has  now  become  the  subject-matter  of  most 
grave  and  painful  consideration — a  consideration  in- 
volving, in  a  great  degree,  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property,  both,  now,  daily,  and  hourly  assailed  by 
lawless  Depredators— those  Monsters  m  human  guise, 
who  but  too  often  cause  the  Widow  and  the  Orphan 
to  lament  the  fond  Protector,  doomed  to  an  untimely 
grave  at  their  guilty  hands. 

That  crimes  of  every  hue  have  been,  and  are 
being,  perpetrated  in  Tipperary,  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
controverted — a  most  lamentable  fact,  which  the 
Newspaper  Press,  teeming  with  reports  of  outrages 
daily  committed,  but  too  truly  confirms,  as  also  the 
reports  made  by  the  Constabulary.*  Many,  indeed, 
of  these  acts  of  outrage  are  so  heinous  in  their  na- 
ture— so  marked  by  cruelty,  atrocity,  and  barbarity — 
as  to  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  their  details,  those  of  the 
most  savage  nations  of  the  earth,  excepting  only  the 
absence  of  cannibalism. 

To  offer  some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
these  outrages,  and  the  incentives  to  their  committal, 
to  account  for  their  increase,  as  also  to  suggest  some 
remedial  measures  for  their  suppression,  shall  be  the 

•  See  Appendix  for  Constabulary  Report  of  Outrages,  No.  1. 


object  of  the  following  pages :  a  task  which  the  writer 
deems  himself,  in  some  degree,  fitted  to  discliarge, 
by  a  resideni^,  since  childhood,  in  the  coimty  of 
Tipperary,  and  his  connection  with  it  as  a  Landlord 
and  as  a  Magistrate. 

Nevertheless,  if  in  doing  so  he  is  constrained, 
through  a  spirit  of  justice  to  all,  to  make  any  obser- 
vations which  may  be  deemed  either  personal  or 
offensive  to  any,  it  is  trusted  that  such  will  not  be 
imputed  to  any  otlier  motive  than  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  public  good. 
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NATURE  AM)  ORIGIN  OF  AGRARIAN 

CRIME. 

The  tenn  '^  agrarian "  having  been  aptly  applied 
to  the  '^  genus  "  of  outrages  to  be  considered,  it  is  to 
be  found  that  the  possession  of  land,  either  to  keep 
it,  or  obtain  it  forcibly,  seems  to  be  the  chief  "motive- 
power,"  or  "  casus  belli "  of  the  disaffected ;  the  Out- 
rages being  directed,  almost  wholly,  against  those 
interfering,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  oppose  the 
alleged  or  suppositious  rights,  claimed  by  the  Riband 
confederates,  to  manage  and  distribute  property, 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  sanguinary  and  revo- 
lutionary code.  And  scarcely  is  it  possible  for  the 
Subject  of  a  free  country — ^the  Inhabitant  of  happy 
and  tranquil  Britain,  bom  under  the  protective  pale 
of  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  the  most  civilized 
Nation  of  the  globe — to  believe  in  the  tyrannic  des- 
potism exercised,  in  the  maintenance  of  those  rights, 
by  the  blood-stained  lawgivers  of  Tipperary. 

Under  the  genus,  "  agrarian,"  the  several  species 
of  outrages  to  be  considered  may  be  classed ;  namely, 
homicides,  violent  assaults,  malicious  injuries  to  pro- 
perty, and  the  robbery  of  fire-arms :  and  the  general 
system  may  be  thus  briefly  described — A  tenant 
becomes  in  arrear  of  the  rent  he  stipulated  to  pay 
for  his  farm,  and  which  arrear  the  Landlord  seeks  the 
recovery  of,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  becomes  re- 


possessed  of  the  premises.  If  relet,  they  are  no  \ 
sooner  occupied  by  the  new  tenant,  than  he  is  visited  ' 
hf  a  gang  of  miscreants,  who.  after  dragging  him  from 
the  arms  of  his  family,  and  placing  him  on  his  knees, 
bind  him  by  an  oath  to  surrender  the  farm  by  a  spe- 
cified day  ;  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  inflicting,  as  an 
admonitory  warning,  a  gun-shot  wound,  or,  when  more 
merciftdly  disposed,  such  a  beating,  as  often  leaves 
the  wretched  victim  a  mutilated  object  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  and  imahle  to  labour  for  the 
support  of  his  family ! !  A  case  that  is  here  cited 
will  exemplify  this  description  in  all  its  bearings  ;  its 
scene  is  part  of  the  estate  of  Jolm  Bayly,  of  Debs- 
boro',  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  in  tliis  County, 
a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County  ;  and  its  detals 
have  been  traced  from  the  year  182.'j  to  the  present 
time  : 

The  widow  of  Thomas  Boland,  a  tenant  to  about 
40  acres  of  the  lands  of  Ballynjiclough,  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  tease  in  the  year  1 82.5.  owed  an  arrear 
of  rent ;  but  the  tiinn  was  offered  to  be  reset  to  Her 
and  her  Sons,  on  the  payment  of  that  arrear,  which 
they  were  unable  to  make.  It  was  accordingly 
advertised,  and  a  person  named  Michael  (iaj-nor 
became  the  tenant,  who  gave  the  widow  Boland  four 
acres  of  it,  at  the  same  annual  rent  per  acre  that  bei 
Gaynor,  was  himself  to  pav  for  the  land,  fiaynor, 
thereafter,  lived  in  friendship  with  his  neighboure, 
until  t\\e  \\\Ao\\  Round's  death,  in  the  vear  IS.^9; 
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when,  in  consequence  of  some  ill-treatment  from  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  widow,  he  declined  to  relet  the 
four  acres  to  them,  and  threatened  proceedings  to 
eject  them. 

In  January,  1840,  a  party  attacked  Gaynor's  house 
by  night,  and,  having  fired  into  it,  lodged  several  balls 
in  his  bed.  On  this  occasion,  a  dog,  the  property  of 
the  Boland  family,  was  seen  in  Gaynor's  yard. 

17th  January,  1841. — Gaynor  having  proceeded 
for  the  eviction  of  the  Bolands  by  Ejectment  process, 
in  returning  from  the  town  of  Nenagh,  he  was,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  public  highway, 
fired  at,  and  afterwards  severely  beaten  !  Wherefore, 
not  being  able  to  attend  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court, 
then  sitting,  his  proceedings  became  void. 

I7th  January,  1842. — As  if  to  celebrate  the  brutal 
act  of  which  this  day  was  the  anniversary,  Michael 
Gaynor's  son,  Edward,  was  shot  at  whilst  ploughing 
in  his  own  field,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded  !  !  ! — 
three  men  having  perpetrated  this  vile  deed,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  day,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  and 
seen  by  several  persons,  none  of  whom  attempted  to 
arrest  the  guilty  parties ;  nor  has  any  information 
been  since  obtained  to  bring  them  to  justice  I  Edward 
Gaynor  having  died  of  his  wounds,  and  whilst  the 
last  rites  are  bestowing  on  his  murdered  remains,  the 
sorrowing  Father  was  threatened  with  the  same  fate, 
if  he  did  not  surrender  the  farm,  and  which  he 
accordingly  (Md — Mr.  Bayly,  in  the  kindest  manner, 


.  to  bhn  XSi.t,  the  amount  of  rent  due,  | 
him  with  £1<N.),  in  lieu  of  his  crojx, 
■■d  the  pmecuDoo  be  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Bn-H.  bemg  abroad,  derated  his  brother, 
Bekard  Uoiacke  Baxlj,  Esq.,  to  havo  the  fann 
tfled,  and  to  take  the  aeoessatr  steps  to  e\'ict  tlie 

b  Aider  to  tiD  the  Ann,  Mr.  Bayly's  tenantry 
Mended  with  dkor  bones,  and  ha%iiig  ploughed  that 
pan  of  the  land  intrnded  for  a  Potato  trop,  it  was 
tbm  let  out  in  baU*  and  quarter  acres  to  the  {KXirer 
i^awei  m  the  fuagbbourfaood.  at  a  moderate  rent 

On  the  fuUoving  Sunday  notices  were  posted  oa 
tht'  Churvh  aod  Chapel  gates  of  Ballynaclough,  with 
thivals  of  death  to  any  who  dared  to  sow  potatoes, 
or  that  iiliould  till  (.iaynor'^  Ute  farm ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  all  the  poor  people  who  had  taken  Potato 
land  surrendered  it.  with  the  exception  of  James 
Roberts.  Mr.  Bavly  s  Steward. 

( *n  the  following  Friday,  James  Roberts  was  fired 
at.  about  se%'en  o'clock  in  the  morning,  close  to  the 
hou.«e  of  Debsboro'.  but  fortunately  without  effect, 
the  assassin  making  his  escape,  although,  in  doing  so, 
he  must  have  passed  by  Mr.  Bayly's  labourers 
unDiulested. 

The  nest  day.  Sir.  R.  U.  Bayly  received  a  letter 
through  llie  j)ost,  threatening  him  with  death,  '■  if  be 
(lid  iiol.  wiiliin  eight  days,  settle  with  the  men  who 
held  (Jaynor's  farm  before  him ;"  and  also  received 


several  other  communications,  that  his  danger  was 
real^  and  to  observe  caution  in  his  movements,  as  it  was 
Jtclly  determined  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution. 

The  consequences  have  been,  that  neither  Mr. 
Bayly's  tenants  or  labourers  can  now  be  induced  to 
work  on  Gaynor's  late  farm  on  any  terms.  Such  has 
been  the  intimidation  established  over  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  they  are  reaUy  afraid,  or  pretend  to  be  so, 
to  act  contrary  to  the  Riband  directory ;  nor  can 
labourers  be  obtained  at  any  wages,  and  with  Police 
protection,  when  informed  where  they  are  required: 
and  so  the  matter  now  rests. 

In  another  species  the  course  taken  is  to  consume 
by  fire  the  house  over  the  sleeping  and  unconscious 
inmates,  reckless  of  the  Uves  that  may  be  sacrificed, 
and  of  the  heavy  taxation  imposed,  by  Grand  Jury 
assessment,  in  cases  of  malicious  injury  to  property: 
this  mode  of  aggression  being  extended  to  the  injuring 
and  destroying  of  all  kinds  of  farm-stock  and  produce. 

We  have,  in  another  species,  the  murder  of  Robert 
Hall,  Esq.,  of  Merton  Hall,  in  this  county — a  gentle- 
man possessed  of  extensive  properties  in  otlier  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  who  some  years  ago  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  splendid  Mansion-house  and  Demesne 
of  Merton  Hall,  as  also  of  other  properties  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Having  been  anxious  to  encourage 
an  improved  system  of  agriculture  on  his  estates,  Mr. 
Hall  distributed  agricultural  seeds  of  the  best  sorts, 
at  the  first  cost  price,  to  his  tenantry,  allowing  them 


time  until  harvest  to  repay  him,  and  even  was  in  the 
habit  of  lending  them  small  sums  of  money  for  farm 
outlay,  free  of  interest,  and  repayable  by  easy  instal- 
ments. Not  stopping  here,  he  had  even  offered 
premiums  for  the  best  crops,  of  various  kinds,  raised 
by  his  tenantry.  But  Mr.  llall  looked  closely  after 
his  tenants  to  prevent  waste  to  his  i)ro])erty,  and 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  system  of  punctuality 
between  hun  and  them — a  system  which  his  early  life, 
a^  ati  extensive  merchant,  had  made  a  habit  to  him  ; 
and,  yet,  for  so  doing,  his  death  was  decreed.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  melancholy  murder  of 
this  gentleman  sliall  be  detailed — 


"  QiuDiiuiui]  aniinua  mcminiAse  horrel,  lucluquc  refugit, 
lacipiuD." 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  19th  May,  1841,  Mr.  Hall 
having  been  informed  that  one  of  his  tenants  at 
Uskane,  his  property,  was  about  to  bum  the  surface 
of  some  land,  and  which  he  had,  a  few  days  previous, 
expressly  forbidden,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  having 
alighted  from  his  Car,  had  scarcely  reached  it  when 
he  wa-s  shot  dead !  I !  Where  ?  Close  to  the  very 
hall-door  of  Uskane,  the  residence  of  William  Kent, 
a  member  of  a  highly-respectable  family,  and  tenant 
to  about  80  acres  of  the  lands:  Kent  not  only  being 
the  person  who  was  so  burning  the  land,  but  the 
very  person  against  whom  a  Bill  of  Indictment  was 
/««»(/ by  the  Grand  Jury,  at  last  Assizes,  for  con- 


spiracy  to  murder,  and  abetting  in  the  murder  of 
Robert  Hall ;  but  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  in  another  place :  suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Hall 
was  murdered,  as  described,  in  the  forenoon,  in  a 
populous  neighbourhood,  where  several  must  have 
been  spectators,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  tenantry, 
who  should  have  been  his  protectors  ;  and,  yet,  it  is 
shocking  to  humanity  to  add,  no  hand  was  raised  to 
avert  the  assassins'  aim,  no  effort  made  to  stop  their 
flight ;  and,  but  for  the  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
remitting efforts  ever  used  to  elucidate  the  truth, 
this  fell  crime  would  still  remain  involved  in  mystery. 

Mr.  Hall  carried  on  most  extensive  works  on  his 
Demesne  in  its  improvement,  and,  consequently, 
thereby  afforded  employment  and  support  to  many  ; 
he  was,  moreover,  what  is  styled  "  a  Liberal "  in 
politics,  and  a  great  advocate  for  the  mis-called 
"  rights  of  the  people  ;"  and  yet  such  was  the  return 
he  met  with — such  was  the  measure  of  gratitude 
allotted  to  him ! ! ! 

So  much  do  such  recitals  savour  of  the  fables  of 
romance  to  ears  not  truly  Irish,  as  to  make  them 
subjects  of  disbelief :  to  us  they  have  not  even  the 
poor  recommaidation  of  novelty  ;  they  are  the  com- 
mon-place details  of  similar  every-day  acts,  and  which 
now  to  pursue  would  not  only  extend  to  an  almost 
indefinite  space,  but  would  fill  with  horror,  more  than 
interest,  the  well-disposed  reader :  pass  we,  therefore, 
on  to  the  next  species. 


The  instances  of  emplovfrs  being  forced  to  )»art 
with  farm  Servants,  who  for  honesty  and  diligence 
in  their  Master's  business  become  obnoxious  to  the 
ill-disposed  ■,*  and  so  rice  versa,  the  Master  is  ofteo 
times  obliged  to  retain  in,  or  take  back    into,  \m  * 
employment  the  Servant  who  has  been  dishonest  and'J 
ncglectfial !  or,  failing  to  do  so,  afler  warning  to  tlial  | 
eflect,  he  suffers  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience. 

The  next  class  or  species  of  outrages,  and  the 
last  to  be  specially  noticed,  is.  that  of  the  fre[]uenl 
Burglarious  Robbery  of  fire-anns — all  other  objects 
of  phmder  being  disregarded  by  the  persons  com- 
mitting those  acts.  A  case  which  occurred  within  this 
month  will  prove  this : — On  Sunday,  the  8th  instant, 
the  Glebe-house,  close  to  the  town  of  Cloughjordan, 
of  the  Rev.  William  T.  Homan,  Rector  of  Modreeny, 
was,  during  that  gentleman's  absence  at  liis  Church, 
entered  by  three  armed  men  and  robbed  of  fire-arms. 
In  searching  for  these  arms,  a  Desk  was  broken  open 
which  contained  Bank  notes,  on  seeing  which,  one  of 
the  gang,  bringing  forward  a  Domestic,  made  her 
reckon  the  money,  and  bound  her  by  oath  as  to  its 
safety  until  her  master's  return  ;  another  having 
broken  a  small  China  ornament,  desired  that  Mr. 
Homan  should  be  informed  that  the  occurrence  was 
QccideTiial :  and  such  are  many  of  the  cases. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  not  eaBily 
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approached,  it  being  one  involved  in  more  of  doubt 
and  mystery — namely,  the  origin  of  those  outrages. 
At  present  it  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer 
that  reUgious  prejudices,  or  those  of  party  or  politics, 
formed  none  of  the  ground-works  in  the  origin  of 
agrarian  outrages  :  such,  however,  are  not  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  ;  for,  though  aggressions  are  now 
being  directed  against  the  possessors  of  property 
generally,  with  but  Uttle  reference  to  sect  or  party, 
yet  from  the  seeds  of  religious  and  party  feelings 
have  the  present  disturbances  germinated.  To  un- 
derstand this  position,  we  must  look  so  far  back  as 
the  Bevolutions  of  the  l7th  Century — to  the  forfeiture 
of  Estates  consequent  thereon — and  the  introduction 
of  a  new  race  of  Settlers  into  Ireland,  the  followers  of 
William  HI.,  at  the  termination  of  those  wars  in  1691. 
These  Settlers  were  naturally  obnoxious  to  the  subju- 
gated Irish  CathoUcs,  who,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, even  in  these  days  of  emancipation,  are  not 
without  their  feelings  of  antipathy  and  jealousy  to- 
wards the  descendants  of  the  Conquerors  of  Ireland : 
witness  the  various  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  some  even 
in  the  present  centinry,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
Throne  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
forfeited  Estates  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Such  has  been  the  origin  of  the  aggressions  against 
the  vested  rights  of  property  ;  but,  to  carry  out  that 
system  with  any  degree  of  success,  property  must  be 
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assailed  generally*  Yet,  there  is  not  an  individu^ 
amongst  the  guilty  actors  who  does  not  implicitly 
believe  tlmt  Ireland  will  yet  be  theirs — the  result  of 
a  bloody  Revolution.  Hence  the  eagerness  of  the 
Irish  peasant  to  be  possessed  of  fire-arms ;  each 
stand  of  which  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  "  Title-deed" 
to  a  valuable  Estate  in  perspective. 

Illegal  Societies  having,  therefore,  first  originated 
for  the  purposes  of  Party,  arising  out  of  religiouf' 
rancour  to  the  then  possessors  of  property,  the  system 
has  been,  until  the  present  day,  going  on  increasing^ 
as  the  words  of  the  Latin  Poet  will  describe — 


"*"'***  TJreaqae  acquirit  eosdo. 
Parts  metu  primo ;  moi  aeso  BttoUit  id  auTM 
Ingroditurquc  solo,  caput  inter  nubiU  t^onitit" — 

until,  at  last,  no  limit  is  set  to  those  deeds  of  aggres- 
sion. It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  tliose 
illegal  confederacies  consist  whoUy  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but,  generally  speaking,  of  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  classes  of  society  ;  being  confined,  almost 
altogether  ostensibly,  to  farm  Servants  and  the 
younger  branches  of  the  families  of  small  Farmers, 
who  either  are  ignorant  of,  or  connive  at,  the  guilt  of 
their  sons. 

The  incentives  to  crime  are  many  and  powerful, 
and  hence  follows  its  rapid  increase ;  the  most  obvious 
of  which  shall  now  be  noticed  :  and  in  the  first  rank 

•See  Apprrndii.  No.  3. 
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is  that  vicious  and  baneful  political  agitation,  adopted 
of  late  years  by  unprincipled  and  artful  Demagogues, 
for  their  own  aggrandisement  and  profit — ^robbing  a 
duped  and  ignorant  people  of  their  scanty  and  hardly- 
earned  means  of  support,  and  plunging  them  into  all 
the  miseries  of  crime,  by  the  dissemination  of  foul 
and  seditious  harangues,  difiused  through  a  Press 
enjoying  too  much  liberty  in  its  action — a  Press, 
exercising  that  liberty  to  a  most  unwarrantable  extent, 
and,  subversive  of  humanity  and  loyalty,  working,  by 
the  publication  of  inflammatory  matter,  on  the  feelings 
of  a  too  credulous  and  excitable  People. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the  portion  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  containing  such  objectionable  matter 
is  now  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  through  the 
means  of  the  various  Temperance  Society  Conunittee- 
rooms,  and  which,  we  regret  to  find,  have  been  turned 
into  places  for  political  debates,  and  for  holding  Courts 
of  inquiry  into  matters  foreign  to  those  Uiey  were,  wo 
will  suppose,  instituted  for.  And,  though  the  Tem- 
perance Society  has  caused  a  great  moral  regenera- 
tion in  Ireland,  yet  it  is  painful  for  one  who  holds  it 
in  respect  to  add,  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  present 
distmrbances  in  Tipperary,  the  operations  of  tempe- 
rance are  unfavourable  towards  their  suppression. 

To  the  pernicious  System  of  Money-lending,  at 
rates  of  enormous  Interest,  as  practised  by  the  Small- 
money-lender  of  each  locality,  may  be  traced  another 
powerful  and  fertile  incentive  to  Crime.     These 
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when  every  Cottage  is  his  sanctuary — when  every 
Spectator  is  his  abettor.  Nor  can  persons  now  be 
easily  obtained,  even  for  the  very  lai^e  rewards 
offered,  to  appear  as  Crown  witnesses — such  odium 
is  attached,  not  only  to  the  parties  so  appearing,  but 
to  their  Relations,  Connections,  and  Friends,  to  a  very 
remote  degree  ;  and  the  being  branded  with  the 
epithet  "  Informer^'  is  looked  on  as  being  far  more 
derogatory  than  that  of  "  Murderer "  or  "  Robber." 
An  instance  is  of  recent  occurrence: — A  person 
named  Timothy  Horan,  at  the  Assizes  of  Nenagh  in 
March  last,  as  an  approver,  gave  e^^dence  against 
his  companion,  Patrick  Bumes,  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Hall.  A  Brother  to  this  \'ery  Horan  had,  by 
good  conduct  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Dancer,  of 
Modreeny — a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability, 
and  heir  to  the  Title  and  Estates  of  a  very  old  Baro- 
netcy in  Ireland — raised  himself,  from  the  station  of 
common  Labourer,  to  be  that  gentleman's  Steward, 
and  was  consequently  in  a  comfortable  position  : 
yet  this  very  man  has  abandoned  all,  and  is  at  this 
instant  on  the  ocean,  seeking  to  hide  his  disgrace,  as 
Brother  to  an  "  Informer,"  far  from  the  land  of  his 
birth  ! !  ! 

Following  the  foregoing  case,  very  closely,  is 
another  incentive — viz. :  the  tardy  and  uncertain 
steps  by  which  justice  overtakes  the  Criminal,  and 
the  too  frequent  impunity  of  crime,  arising  from  the 
causes  be^oxe  s\a.\fc4,ia4s4^  the  mal-administration 
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of  the  Laws  of  late  years ;  and  to  which  may  be 
altogether  imputed  the  present  alarming  state  of 
Tipperary.  Assizes  after  Assizes  pass  over  without 
the  guilty  being  convicted,  or,  if  convicted,  meeting 
punishments  commensurate  with  theur  gmlt  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  Prisoners  escape  alto- 
gether, by  imfit  persons  being  permitted  to  serve  on 
Juries  ;  which  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  Crown 
Prosecutors  waiving,  and  most  culpably  doing  so,  the 
right  to  challenge,  or  set  aside  Jurors,  whose  rank  in 
society— whose  trade,  or  calling,  in  business — whose 
expressions  and  acts — and  whose  fear  and  partiality, 
constitute  them  imfit  and  improper  persons  to  serve 
on  Juries,  where  the  issues  of  Ufe  and  property  are 
at  stake.  Much  would  rest  with  the  High  SheriflF 
of  Tipperary  in  his  formation  of  a  Petit  Jury  panel ; 
for  were  he,  the  Sheriff,  to  frame  his  Petit  Jury  panel, 
havmg  a  due  regard  to  classification  as  to  property 
and  station,  without  any  reference  to  creed  or  party, 
then,  indeed,  would  be  foimd  at  the  head  of  that 
panel,  in  this  the  Northern  Hiding  of  the  county,  at 
the  least,  one  hundred  names,  and  which  would  be,  in 
themselves^  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  for 
the  correctness  of  their  verdicts.  Such  has  not  been 
the  case  ;  and,  timiing  to  the  Petit  Jury  panel  of  the 
last  Spring  Assizes,  held  at  Nenagh,  it  will  be  foimd 
that  its  classification  had  only  reference  to  Creeds,  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  persons  composing  it  were 
huddled  together  promiscuously.     Not  that  the  High 
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Sheriff,  himself  a  man  of  honour  and  impartiality  in 
all  his  acts,  is  further  blameable  than  masmuch  as  he 
was  following  the  very  had  example  of  his  Predeces- 
sors in  office,  with  the  single  exception,  for  some 
years,  of  the  Hon.  F.  A  Prittie,  who,  at  the  Special 
Commission  held  at  Clonmel  in  the  year  1839, 
returned  on  his  panel  the  names  of  the  Magistracy 
and  leading  men  of  the  county.  In  the  Appendix 
will  he  found  the  Petit  Jury  panel  of  Nenagh  Spring 
Assizes,  1842,  and  attached  to  the  names  the  amoimt 
of  Freehold  registered  by  each  ;*  and  which  would,  so 
far,  serve  as  an  index  to  classiBcation  as  regards 
property.  What  the  issue  of  that  Commission  of 
Assize  was,  may  be  contemplated,  on  turning  to  the 
Appendixf  for  the  Rule  of  Court  at  its  termination, 
and  contrasting  it  with  the  Summary  of  the  Calendar 
of  Prisoners  for  trial.  One  of  the  trials,  and  which 
occupied  the  Court  for  two  days,  was  that  of  Patrick 
Bumes  for  the  murder  of  Robert  Hall.  In  this 
case  two  Approvers  were  produced  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, who  gave  their  evidence  both  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily, strongly  corroborated  by  other  witnesses  ; 
and,  yet,  the  Jury  were  discharged  without  having 
agreed  to  a  verdict  ;  the  numbers  having  been — 
eleven   for  acquittal,  and  but  one  for  conviction-J 


The  writer  having  eadHvaitred  to  procore  ■  nopj  of  Ihe  Jnrj  [ 
in  tha  proper  qnu-tor,  haa  not  \nea  able  to  obtain  it,  which  most  b. 
»p«logi  for  its  non-appearance  in  tli«  Appendix. 

^   hff«ndix,  9q.  ^.  \  %«  k'T^RuUx,  No.  9. 
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This  case  being  still  "  sub  judice,"  no  further  refe- 
rence shall  be  made,  unless  as  to  the  Jury  empanelled 
to  try  it.  So  arranged  was  the  Petit  Jury  panel  to 
the  taste  of  the  Agent  who  conducted  the  Pri- 
soner's defence,  that,  without  expending  the  20  pe- 
remptory challenges  permitted  by  Law,  a  Jury  was 
formed  ;  and  that  that  intelligent  Professional  gen- 
tleman was  correct  in  the  estimate  he  had  formed, 
the  issue  was  a  very  distinct  proof  There  was  on 
that  Jury  one  person,  and  perhaps  more  than  one, 
who  had  avowed  scruples  to  convict  where  the 
life  of  the  accused  would  be  the  forfeitmre  for  the 
crime  :  and,  yet,  though  this  fact,  as  the  writer  has 
reason  to  beUeve,  with  others  equally  powerful,  was 
known  to  persons  conducting  the  prosecution  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  but  one  Juror  was  set  aside 
by  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  a  case 
in  itself  of  such  importance,  and  one  which  actually 
involved  the  future  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country  in  its  issue,  should  be  thus  recklessly  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  persons,  who,  some  by  their 
interests  and  occupation  in  trade — some  by  their 
actions  and  expressions — and  others  by  their  fear 
and  partiality,  were  totally  unfit  to  try  it.  Far  better 
would  it  be,  indeed,  to  have  a  general  Gaol  deUvery 
by  Proclamation,  than,  by  continuing  to  enact  such 
farcical  scenes  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  to  bring  dis- 
respect on  one  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of  Laws  ever 
promulgated  ;  and  from  which  follows  another  very 
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deplorable  consequence  ;  to  wit — the  very  many 
cases  where  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  en- 
counter more  risks  than  tlie  accused,  and  find  him 
"at  home"  before  themselves.  This  very  circum- 
stance has  an  effect  injurious  beyond  contemplation, 
throwing  unpediments,  scarcely  to  be  numbered,  in 
the  way  of  Magistrates,  in  bringing  accused  parties  to 
trial  in  this  County. 


UEMEDIAL  MEASURES  SUGGESTED. 

The  first  Remedy  which  the  writer  would  suggest 
for  the  suppression  of  "  agrarian  crunea"  in  Tipperary 
is,  to  make  the  Peasantry  respect  the  Law  of  tlie  land. 
Not  that  moral  rexpecf,  which  flows  from  loyalty,  for 
that  could  not  be  inculcated;  but  thaX pit i/sica/ respect 
which  operates  by  a  fear  of  punishment,  if  placed 
irithin  the  powers  of  the  Law.  To  effect  this,  the 
Sceused  parties  should  be  brought  to  trial  with  more 
celerity  than  the  ordinary  course  of  periodical  general 
Gaol  deliveries,  as  now  arranged,  admit  of  ;  and  con- 
victions being  had,  that  commensurate  punishments 
should  histaritaneouslif  follow  them.  Only  let  the 
extreme  Sentence  of  the  Law,  the  punishment  of 
death  be  altogether  expunged  from  oiu-  Statute-Book, 
and  let  our  fellow  mortal,  whom  we  have  pronounced 
Qltiliif,  be  immediatehf  sent  from  his  Home,  from  hia 
Family,  and  from  his  Friends,  to  spend  in  all  the 
miseries  f>f  ?>\?iv?v^  and  Exile  the  residue  o{  that  term 
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of  life  which  the  Ahnighty  Judge  of  all  men  may 
aDot  to  him. 

To  cany  out  the  principle  of  Crime  and  its  Punish- 
ment, following  closely  on  each  other,  the  ordinary  Law 
of  the  land  is  armed  with  sufficient  powers.  Let  Com- 
mission after  Commission  issue  for  the  trial  of  Offend- 
ers— ^not  such  mockeries  of  justice  as  are  enacted  at 
each  periodical  Assize  Conmiission,  at  which  Judges 
possessed  of  too  nice  feelings,  and  Petit  Jiuies  pos- 
sessed of  too  much/ear  BXid  partiality  J  preside ;  hut  let 
the  Judge  be  one  of  good  moral  courage,  and  let  the 
Juries  be  composed  of  such  men,  and  they  are  to  be 
had,  as,  from  their  rank  and  property  in  the  County, 
wiU  "  a  true  verdict  give  ax^ird^to  the  evidence," 
and,  it  may  be  added,  ^^  without  fear,  fayour,  or 
affection,  or  through  maUce,  envy,  or  iU-wiU." 

As  the  ground-work  of  the  foregoing,  a  numerous 
and  effective  PoUce  force  is  most  necessary,  in  the 
hands  of  energetic  and  talented  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates, who  are  most  useful  and  requisite  to  assist  the 
Local  Magistracy  in  disturbed  Districts.  But  the 
Police  force  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  numerous  in 
disturbed  Districts  fcNr  effect ;  nor  is  there  a  sufficient 
faciUty  at  present  existing  in  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
gistracy, either  Stip^idiary  or  Local,  for  the  concen- 
tration of  bodies  of  Police  at  certain  points,  or  for 
increasing  their  numbers  in  eases  of  uigeocy  ;  in 
other  words,  too  much  delay  takes  place  in  carres- 
pondences  with  the  heads  of  the  Constabulary  de- 
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partment  before  the  necessary  orders  are  given,  and, 
to  use  a  very  vulgar  phrase,  "  the  Stabk-door  is  shot 
when  the  Horse  is  gone." 

There  are,  however,  those  sagacious  Financiers 
who,  at  all  times,  will  argue  against  a  targe  Police 
force,  on  the  grounds  of  the  increased  taxation  thereby 
incurred  to  the  County  ;  but  let  those  persons  only 
calmly  and  candidly  consider  the  taxation  imposed 
by  the  commission  of  crimes — instance  the  expenses 
of  Prisoners  filling  our  Gaols  to  overflowing,  the 
various  incidental  expenses  attending  their  trials, 
&c.,  &:c.,  and  last,  not  least,  the  amount  of  the  annual 
taxation  to  compensate  for  malicious  injury  to 
property — let  these  various  Items  be  placed  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  account  of  expenditure  for  an 
increased  Police  force,  and  then  strike  a  balance,  and 
it  will  be  found,  we  doubt  not,  that  a  lai^e  Police 
force,  in  such  a  County  as  Tipperary,  is  a  saving  of 
taxation.* 

The  force  should,  however,  as  before  stated,  be 
more  easily  moved  or  concentrated  as  occasion 
required,  and,  in  addition,  should  be  provided  with 
Camp  equipage,  as  many  cases  occur  where  houses 
cannot  be  obtained,  either  through  a  want  of  suitable 
houses,  or  where  the  owners  either  will  not,  or  dare 
not,  let  them  to  Police. 

Having  now  suggested  what  may  appear  to  be 

'   See  A.(ipen(liii,  No.  6. 
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measures  of  Severity  and  Coercion,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained that  these  in  their  issue  will  prove  more 
humane  and  moderate  than  those  of  the  Temporizer 
and  Conciliator.  The  misguided  Peasantry  would 
soon  begin  to  feel  the  supremacy  of  the  Laws,  and 
would  return  from  their  criminal  habits  to  those  of 
Industry  and  Peace  ;  and  such  a  state  of  things  being 
effected,  the  disease  being  eradicated,  tonics  should 
be  applied. 

Most  stringent  means  should  be  adopted  to  put 
down  that  baneful  agitation  of  the  Few  who,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Many^  encourage  the  Criminal  against 
his  God,  the  Subject  against  his  Sovereign,  and  the 
Tenant  against  his  Landlord  and  Benefactor  ;  not  but 
"  that  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  a*  its  righU^^ — 
"  duties"  that  ought  to  be  very  feelingly  and  strictly 
attended  to,  on  that  Divine  principle,  of  ^^  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  unto,"  and  not 
on  that  too  frequently  adopted  by  mercenary  and 
unfeeling  men,  the  grati^cation  of  their  own  whims  ^ 
the  enrichment  of  their  own  coffers  ;  and  to  render 
small  Tenements  and  Farms  more  easily  procurable  to 
the  lower  classes,  a  shorter  and  less  expensive  Process 
for  the  recovery  of  such  should  be  adopted  ;*  and  also 
a  more  defined  and  easier  system  for  the  collection 
of  the  rent  of  Con-acre  land,  which  would  open  an 
increased  field  to  the  more  humble  classes  to  raise 

*  8m  App«ndiz  No.  7. 
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'  provisions,  should  be  enacted  ;*  and,  to  conclude,  a 
Bill  cannot  be  framed  too  strong  to  prevent  improper 
persons  being  possessed  of  fire-arms. 

The  foregoing  had  been  just  ready  for  the  Press, 
when  two  more  murders,  both  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature,  are  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crime  in 
Northern  Tipperary ! !  And,  oh !  are  not  such  acts 
sulficient  to  cause  an  offended  Deity  to  poiu"  out  the 
phial  of  his  wrathful  vengeance  on  a  land  ricli  and 
fertile  in  its  soil,  and  capable  of  supporting  in  happi- 
ness and  industry  its  abundant  population  ?  The 
particulars  of  one  is  given  as  detailed  in  the  Nenugk 
Guardian  Newspaper  of  the  21st  instant,  and  are  « 
follow  I — 

"  MURDFR  AND  INQt'KST. 
"  The  bktijii  of  Bnother  elangliCered  vicdm  •.■ries  unto  Heovcn 
ibr  vengeance  oguust  NortL  Tipperary.  Tlio  wail  of  the  widow 
and  htr  live  lie!ples:i  orphans  is  heai\l  aloud,  startling  ihe  stillntai 
of  inorriini; :  and  the  heart  of  humanity  ithuddera  with  horror  at 
the  mention  of  the  barbarous  and  rerolting  utrcieity.  The  victai 
in  the  present  icstaace  waa  a  man  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life: 
mid  his  alleged  offence  that  of  auiumoniug  trcspaiiscrs  in  hit 
capacity  of  under  care-taker  on  the  liinds  of  Kilgurtin,  a  portion 
of  the  Bowen  estate,  in  this  connty.  It  seems  he  left  his  lodging- 
bouse  at  Toonmvara  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  befwoen  die 
hours  of  four  and  five  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  tho« 
lands ;  and  that  in  about  iM  houi'  nfier  he  was  found  lying  on  hia 
face  and  hands  on  a  dung-heap  by  the  road  side,  in  the  very  laU 
shiver  of  death,  with  a  gnn-shot  wound  in  his  neck,  and  the  back 

*  A  Bill  for  the  better  reflation  of  Con-urre  letting^  in  IroUnd  km, 
Mnie  years  ago,  hron^ht  into  the  Hume  of  Commons  bj  Mr,  Lacu.  llw 
present  \~nd«r-&QCT>ii.Kcj  tor  IraUad,  but  did  not  bMome  the  L»w. 
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part  of  his  head  badly  fractured  in  two  places.  There  is  a  veil  of 
mystery  thrown  over  the  murder  which  is  sickening  to  reflect  on. 
For  the  further  particulars  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  inquest, 
of  which  we  give  a  copious  account. 

^*  The  body  of  the  murdered  man  exhibited  a  frightful  spec- 
tacle. His  face  was  all  burned  and  black  from  the  powder,  except 
a  small  streak  of  blood  about  the  mouth ;  one  of  his  eyes  was 
swollen  and  much  bruised ;  his  bosom  was  scorched,  for  the 
wadding  of  the  gun  or  pistol  having  lodged,  burned  his  waistcoat 
and  shirt ;  so  that  he  must  have  suffered,  along  with  the  other 
agonies  of  death,  the  torture  of  burning.  There  was  only  one 
wound  in  the  neck,  though  two  pistol  bsdls  had  been  extracted, 
and  the  back  part  of  the  head  broken  in.  One  of  the  hands  was 
much  burned,  from  which  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  even 
in  death  the  murdered  man  must  have  <  clutched '  the  burning 
garment  on  his  bosom. 

"  When  deceased  was  l»t)ught  into  Toomavaraon  a  car  by  the 
pdlioe,  the  man  with  whom  be  had  lodged  refused  to  admit  the 
dead  body  into  his  house  ;  every  door  was  shut  against  it ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  bloody  and  blackened  carcass  lay  on  a 
dunghill,  like  some  vile  and  loathsome  thing,  untfl  the  poliee 
towards  evening  hTok»  qpen  for  its  reception  a  waste  tenenent 
belonging  to  Mr.  Justkse. 

"  It  was  the  fear  of  a  similar  fate  that  operated  on  the  people 
so  as  to  lock  up  the  springs  of  sympathy.  Tlie  vengeance  of 
Ribandism  dies  not  with  its  victim.  It  wars  even  with  the 
dead*  It  follows  the  gory  and  mangled  corpse  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  gloats  with  fiendish  exultation  as  the  clods 
rattle  on  the  sounding  coffin — as  the  widow  and  her  hungry 
orphans  raise  ihe  wild  wail  of  desolation  over  the  grave  that 
doses  for  ever  on  their  earthly  hopes. 

'<  Such  crimes  as  these  are  <  enough  to  freeze  the  blood.'  Upon 
horror's  head,  horrors  accumulate ;  and  the  very  mention  of  the 
name  of  Tipperary  conjures  up  before  the  mind's  eye  seettes  el 
hideous  barbarity — scenes  before  which  the  deeds  of  the  savage 
Indian  that  prowls  the  prairie  with  his  murderous  tomahawk, 
sink  into  insignificance. 

"  The  inquest  was  held  in  the  village  of  Toomavara,  which  is 
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itbuut  an  English  nille  from  iiiit  scent:  ul'  murder.  Major  Prit^sllf. 
the  FroTincial  Inspector;  Joseph  Tabiwau,  Esq^  R.M. ;  Jamea 
Willinglon,  ol"  Castle  Willingtoo,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  and  Mr.  Suh- 
Inspector  BUke,  were  in  attendance.  These  gentlenien  (for 
deceased  was  only  worth  three  pence  when  he  was  murtlered) 
raised  a  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  burial,  and  to 
procure  subsistence  for  the  widow  and  orphans,  until  Mr.  Wil- 
lington  woold  f«ocuie  them  an  asylum  in  the  Nenagh  Poor- 
houae." 

The  second,  the  murder  of  Rody  Kennedy,  a  most 
respectable  farmer,  residing  about  one  mile  from  the 
town  of  Cloughjordan,  who,  at  an  early  hour  on 
Friday  morning,  the  ■20th  instant,  left,  his  home,  it  is 
supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  fence,  having 
taken  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  Not  having  been  seeo 
by  his  family  for  the  day,  they  felt  rather  uneasy  at 
his  absence,  but  had  a  hope  that  lie  had  gone  to  his 
father's,  a  few  miles  off.  His  dead  body  was,  how- 
ever, yesterday  morning  discovered  by  a  woman 
going  to  milk  her  cow,  concealed  underneath  some 
bushes  at  the  fence  he  had  been  repairing  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  head  being  cut  away,  the 
brains  and  portions  of  the  skull  dashed  to  pieces ! ! ! 
the  whole  presenting  a  most  appalling  sight ;  one  of 
which  the  writer  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and  in 
whose  ears  the  cries  of  the  orphans  are  yet  ringing. 
Alas  !  when  will  such  deeds  of  blood  end  ?  The 
hachet  has  not  been  found  as  yet  ;  all  is  involved  m 
supposition.* 

*%««  Kv^eodin,  No.  8. 
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rHoT*.)— The  ibore  Bsport  bj  no  isouh  gfiM  •n  »d»qnU«  Idn  of  Iht  ml  lUtB  of 
Iha  CoUBtrj,  nun;  am  of  "  Dftnind  of  ArTna"nMlHin|cnparted  totheAuthoiitiai. 
but  mor*  MpMtaUj  "  Thr»»t*ntn)[  NoUcm  «nd  LMtmm,"  whloh,  ffTrportsd,  would 

Laid  EUotm  th<  "  Dili. "  on  •■hieh,  uid  nWch  »loo«.  jou  huh  lo  tonn  joarwUnuM 
of  Um  MM!  of  CrlDH  In  lippnuj- — Bh  jovr  {.ordihlp'!  speech  u  reported  la  tbe 
IMMMintheHonHofCoDiiiwiu,  in  Repl;  to  >  ftBeettsn  put  bj  Mr.  W.  B.O'Brled 
utolbeDktarUiiCH  Id  tfettham  Tlrftnrj. 


APPENDIX— No.  2. 

Od  ^terday  afternoon.  29th  May  instant,  two  Ribuid-meD 
OTie  of  them  armed  with  a  Pistol,  went  to  the  Uonse  of  Mr.  John 
Hogan,  lat«  Butler  to  Ijtrl  of  Ross,  and  now  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  Farm  on  hb  Lordship's  Estate  at  Carrigagown,  about  four 
miles  from  Borriaokane,  and  having  met  Mr.  Hogan  ouuide  his 
House,  one  of  the  fellows  presented  the  Pistol  at  him,  and  ordered 
him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  dismiss  his  Steirard,  William  Brown  ! 
Rome  friends,  luckily  at  this  moment,  rushed  from  the  House, 
and,  aSter  &  sharp  race,  and  desperate  contest,  in  which  one  of  the 
Ruffians  attempted  to  discharge  his  Pistol,  which  bwmed pritninfi, 
dose  to  the  head  of  George  Macdonald,  and,  at)«r  the  exchange 
of  several  severe  wounds  and  knocks-down,  succeeded  in  making 
Prisoners  of  the  two,  whom  the;  handed  over  to  the  next  Police 
pnrty. 

The  Persons  concenied  in  this  prwseworthy  and  valiant  act 
deserve  to  have  their  names  recorded ;  and,  not  only  that,  but  we 
sincerely  hope  that  John  Hogan,  George  Macdonald,  Thomas 
Gribbins,  WiUiom  Brown,  and  William  AUt  may  soon  receive 
some  ngnal  tnark  of  the  esteem  in  which  such  a  noble  act,  and 
one  80  uncommon  in  Tipperary,  is  held  by  the  Government  and 
the  Gentry  of  the  County.  An  hanilaome  Contribution  is  not 
only  called  for,  to  Heward  those  good  and  true  men,  but  also  aa 
ftn  example  and  stimulus  to  others  "  to  go  and  do  likewise." 

The  writer  has  just  ascertained  that  Patrick  Dwyer  and  Cor 
neliua  Flynn,  the  two  Prisoners,  are  Ike  Sont  of  eoinfortabU 
Farmers — the  one  jmssessed  of  40  acres,  llie  other  20  acres  of 
land. 

In  consequence  of  rumours  of  an  attack  being  contemplated 
last  night  on  Hogan's  House,  by  60  nrmed  men,  seen  late  in  the 
evening  about  the  neighbourhood,  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
Captain  Duffi  and  a.  large  Police  force,  have  been  out  all  night, 
but  did  not  fall  in  with  ihem. 

May  .■{(iili. 
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The  Letter,  of  part  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Riband  Confederacy : 
it  was  addressed  to  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  Riding  of  Tippe- 
rary,  and  seems  to  be  an  apology  for  the  posting  of  a  Notice 
threatening  that  Grentleman : — 

'*  Kilgurtin,  17  June,  1841. 

**  Sir — I  send  yon  those  lines  to  remove  all  doubt  from  yonr  mind  con- 
cerning the  Notice  I  ondentand  was  pnt  up  for  youp-it  was  not  from  me. 
Believe  me  I  hold  a  greater  esteem  for  you  than  to  put  you  on  a  level  with 
Tyrents.  I  respect  the  law  of  the  land  and  all  those  who  administer  it, 
for  which  I  hold  you  as  one  of  them.  What  I  want  to  put  down  is  what 
you  can't  get  at  by  the  law  of  the  land — that  is  Tyrents  of  all  descrip- 
tions— ^wicked  Rich  men  that  is  denounced  in  the  Cripturee,  when  their 
own  bellies  is  pampered,  has  no  compassion  on  the  poor  ;  but  still  oppress 
them,  dispossesses  them,  torn  them  out  of  doors  in  the  oouldest  seasons, 
let  them  live  or  die  no  compassion  for  them — ^them  is  the  people  I  mean  to 
put  down  and  will  put  down.  Sir,  be  assured  yon  are  welcome  to  travel  all 
parts  of  this  country  night  or  day,  for  you  are  held  in  esteem  to  be  a  charita- 
ble good  man  to  your  tenantry  and  the  poor  in  general.  Don't  think  I  would 

put  you  on  a  level  with  a  P 1,    G ,    H ,  or  P        ,  or  a^y 

other  such  blodsucing  Tyrents  as  them.  It  was  some  brat  put  up  that 
notice  that  had  no  understanding — ^therefore  banish  all  thoughts  of  it  from 
your  mind,  and  Bead  back  your  *  *  *  *  again,  and  I  will  go  bail  the 
shall  be  cared  for  you,  for  I  will  give  orders  to  my  men  to  watch  and 
protect  them,  which  they  are  eager  to  do  so.  All  the  information  I  got 
I  will  give  it  to  you.  ••••••• 

As  I  told  you  H saw  the  man  posting  up  the  notice — ^between  them 

they  are  the  pack  that  put  up  the  notice  I  am  sure. 

"  No  more  at  present,  but  remain 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  CAPTAIN  SUNSHINE." 


APPENDIX— No.  4. 

ExlTacta  from   Rfjiort  of  Ti/rrrlCf  Puts  Loan  Funrl  Soeiely 
f^r  ihe  year  ending  3\it  Decetnier,  1841. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  seafloii,  sixty-six  tons  of  meal  were  soU 
from  the  eWre,  of  which  the  efiwte  were ; 

Ist — Thol  the  markets  were  lowered,  it  is  said,  5s.  ^  cwU  ftff 
ten  or  twelve  mili»  around  Tyrrell's  Pass ;  and 

2nd — That  the  meal-monguis,  who,  in  the  be^ntiing  of  the 
season,  had  been  demanding  2l!t.  per  cwl.  for  their  meaL  were 
gliiil  to  dispose  of  it  at  \3s.  Farther — very  many,  nay,  most  of 
ihosH  who  thus  preyed  upon  the  poverty  of  poor  farmers,  have 
abandoned  the  trafiti'. 

The  value  to  the  emnll  farmers  and  labourers  of  this  issue  of 
meal  is  almost  incalculable.  To  use  their  own  language — it 
saved  numbers  from  the  road — that  ie,  from  begging — and  kept 
the  roof  over  others. 

It  only  now  remains  to  advert  briefly  to  the  operations  of  the 
pa-st  year.  It  was  a  year  of  difficulty  and  diatress,  and  both  were 
aggravated  by  the  three  preceding  years  of  severe  pressure  on  the 
landholders. 

To  the  interposition  of  the  Loan  Fund,  in  its  various  opera- 
tions, may  be  ascribed  a  considerable  mitigation  of  these  hardships. 

Tlie  issues  in  the  year  in  Money  were,  £22,655  0  0 

Do.       in  Seeds,          ...             ...           245  8  lOj 

Do.       in  Meal,           ...              ...           B6\  I  9i 

Di>.       in  Agricidtui-al  Implements           13  0  0 

Do.       in  Wool,           ...             ...           256  II  8 


£24,031     2     4 
A  capital  of  this  amount  worked  in  the  vicinity  could  not  fail  oC 
being  productive  of  either  much  good  or  much  evil. 
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Caubndar  for  the  North  Ridino  of  TnrERARY, 

Spring,  1842. 

Murder,               ...            ...  ...  6 

Aiding  in  do.       ...             ...  ...  10 

Attempting  Life,                ...  ...  1 

Appearing  in  Arms,           3 

Administering  Unlawful  Oath,  ...  6 

Attacking  Houses  in  Arms,  ...  5 

Assault,               ...            ...  ...  1 

Conspiracy  to  Murder,       ...  ...  1 

Felonious  Assault,              ...  ...  3 

Grievous  Assault,               ...  ...  2 

Having  stolen  Cows  in  possession,  ...  2 

Ditto,    stolen  Groods,         ...  ...  2 

Larceny,              ...             ...  ...  2 

Bobbery  of  Arms,              ...  ...  2 

Sheep  Stealing,   ...            ...  ...  1 

Threatening  to  take  Life  in  Arms,  ...  4  i 

Total,  ...  51 


BuLE  OF  Court. 

Trtmsportation  for  Life. 
John  Hogan,  for  aggravated  Manslaughter,  ...         1 

For  Fourteen  Years. 
John  Harding,  for  Administering  an  Unlawful  Oath,        1 

Imprisonment  for  Eighteen  Months. 
Patrick  Quinlan  and  Patrick  Skehim,  for  Appearing  in 

wmJTJUIo,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iM 

For  Twelve  Months. 
Patrick  Byan,  for  Manslaughter,  with  hard  labour.— 
Michael  Murphy,  for  Sheep  Stealing,  and  Oeorge 
Sewel,  for  Perjury,  the  first  nine  months  at  haxd 
labour. — Mary  Byan,  for  Larceny,  ...  ...        4 

For  Nine  Months, 
Martin  Jones  and  Martin  Williams,  for  Manslaughter, 
the  first  six  months  at  hard  labour,  ...  ...         2 

For  Six  Months. 
Michael  Byan,  for  Appearing  under  Arms ;  and  Joseph 
Connolly,  for  Felonious  Assault,  with  hard  labour.— 
John  Dooly,  for  Cow  Stealing,  ...  ...  ...         3 

For  Three  Months. 
Tim.  Byan  and  James  Jones,  for  grievous  Assault,  with 
hard  labour,  ...  ...  ...  ..         2 
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The  wrilcr  is  hiippf  to  he  able  now  to  sitae,  ihat,  throug:h  tli^ 
iustruraentality  and  exertions  of  C&pUin  Duff,  R.H^  Boirieo- 
kane,  the  savage  murderei'  of  Roiy  Kennedy  has  been  disco- 
vered. James  Shea  has  been  committed  to  Graol  as  tbe  Principal, 
and  James  Harty  ae  the  Conspirator — on  evidence  tatisfaclary 
in  eivry  rMpecl.  Jamea  Shea  ia  the  Farm- Sen- ant  to  James 
Harty.  tht  Partner  ia  the  Farm  ivitk  tbn  murdered  Kenntdg. 
Thp  Hatchet  haa  been  recovered,  clotted  with  Blood  and  Uair. 

May  30th. 


APPENDIX_No. 


Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  the  Juror  who  held  out  for  n  conviction 
in  this  cafie,  has.  in  consequence  of  information  conveyed  to  liim 
through  a  Government  Officer,  of  a  conHpiracy  to  take  his  lift, 
left  this  county  to  lay  his  case  before  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant — the  reason  assigned  being,  not  only  to  punish  Mr. 
Parker  for  his  cnndnct  as  a  Juror,  but  to  intimidate  any  future 
Jury  empannelled  to  try  the  case. 


APPENDIX— No.  7. 

As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  some  Enactment  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  small  Holdings,  many  cases  might  be  given ; 
one  may  here  suffice : — In  the  week  now  current  the  Sub- Sheriff 
of  Tipperary  attended,  accompanied  by  a  Police  escort,  to  give 
possession,  under  an  '<  Habere,"  of  certain  Houses  and  Lands  on 
a  property  in  the  Barony  of  Lower  Ormond.  In  the  course  of 
his  duty,  the  Sheriff  was  obliged — ^heartrending  as  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was— to  have  removed  from  their  Houses,  and  from  their 
Bedsy  some  members  of  a  Family  lying  ill  in  contagious  Fever ! ! 
it  being  totally  impossible  for  the  Sheriff,  or  even  for  the  Land- 
lord or  his  Agent,  if  present,  to  admit  them  to  retain,  or  re-enter 
into  possession,  such  are  the  delays  and  expenses  this  proceed- 
ing would  admit  of — and  which  the  Peasantry  are  too  fond  of 
taking  advantage  of.  The  consequences  are,  that  they  are,  in 
those  cases,  generally  dependant  on  their  neighbours'  charitable 
feelings  for  a  lodging — ^the  Landlords  frequently,  perhaps  at 
their  own  loss,  levelling  the  Houses,  to  prevent  re-occupation. 
The  extension  of  the  Act  of  1st  and  2d  Victoria,  entitled  '*  An 
Act  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  small  Holdings,"  might  prove 
useful. 


